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THE    NATIONAL    CONFERENCE     OF    UNITARIAN 
AND   OTHER   CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES. 

To  the  Unitarian  Churches  of  America :     Greeting :  — 

By  a  law  of  the  Conference  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
issue  at  this  time  an  address  with  a  request  that  it  be  read  in  the 
churches. 

After  the  memorable  meeting  at  Saratoga  this  duty  would  natu- 
rally have  been  undertaken  with  alacrity ;  but  the  general  rejoicing 
over  the  successful  issue  of  that  meeting  has  been  followed  by  an 
equally  general  grief  for  the  loss  of  Dr.  Reynolds.  Our  brave,  wise, 
and  indefatigable  executive  officer  has  fallen  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
Almost  his  last  conscious  act  was  the  sending  of  a  message  to  the 
writer  of  this  address,  asking  him  to  write  an  appeal  to  the  churches 
and  sign  it  with  his  name.  That  office  of  friendship  is  no  longer 
possible.  All  the  more  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  re- 
mind the  churches  of  our  common  cause  for  rejoicing  over  the  mag- 
nificent Conference  at  Saratoga.  More  than  two  thousand  Unita- 
rians assembled  there  under  circumstances  so  adverse  and  with  such 
interruptions  that  failure  was  predicted.  But  a  new  spirit  was 
abroad.  At  every  session  the  interest  deepened,  and  the  numbers 
increased.  The  Women's  Alliance  showed  results  of  which  we  may 
justly  be  proud.  Meetings  for  Temperance,  Missionary  Work  of  the 
Younger  Ministers,  regular  sessions  for  business,  and  extra  meetings 
of  many  kinds  were  thronged  with  eager  listeners.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  alumni  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School  a  gift  was  reported 
from  Mrs.  C.  B.  Hackley  of  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  found  a  professorship  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Resolutions  were 
passed  denouncing  the  resort  to  lynch  law  in  any  part  of  our  country. 
An  appeal  was  received  from  the  First  Parish  of  Plymouth,  Mass., 
for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  be  used  in  rebuilding  the  church 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  raising  of  the  money  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Hon.  John  D. 
Long,  and  Hon.  Winslow  Warren.  The  plan  of  raising  an  endow- 
ment trust  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  New 
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World  was  approved,  and  a  committee  is  to  be  named.  Resolutions 
were  passed  recognizing  the  brilliant  service  of  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  dur- 
ing all  the  years  of  the  Conference,  and  assuring  him  of  our  affec- 
tionate regard. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  act  of  the  Conference  was  the 
adoption  of  the  new  constitution.  After  twenty-nine  years,  during 
which  there  had  been  controversy  concerning  the  terms  of  our  fellow- 
ship, with  repeated  effort  and  repeated  failure  to  state  our  common 
purpose  in  terms  that  all  could  accept,  we  were  forced  by  the  vote  of 
the  last  Conference  to  make  another  trial.  A  new  constitution  was 
offered,  of  which  the  following  is  the 

PREAMBLE. 

The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches  was 
formed  in  the  year  1865,  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
churches  and  societies  which  should  unite  in  it  for  more  and  better 
work  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  churches  accept  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical 
religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  The  Con- 
ference recognizes  the  fact  that  its  constituency  is  Congregational  in 
tradition  and  polity.  Therefore,  it  declares  that  nothing  in  this  con- 
stitution is  to  be  construed  as  an  authoritative  test ;  and  we  cordially 
invite  to  our  working  fellowship  any  who,  while  differing  from  us  in 
belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and  our  practical  aims. 

This  is  the  one  hundredth  year  since  Dr.  Priestley,  after  suffering 
the  violence  of  a  mob  in  England,  sought  shelter  in  America,  where 
he  found  Unitarianism  just  beginning  to  show  itself.  During  the 
century  since  the  problem  has  been  to  state  our  Christian  purpose 
in  the  terms  of  universal  liberty ;  to  affirm  what  no  Christian  could 
deny;  and  to  make  our  affirmation  a  burden  to  no  man's  conscience. 
If  we  have  not  yet  attained  to  this  high  calling,  we  have  certainly 
witnessed  an  event  unparalleled  in  our  history, —  the  passage  of  a 
declaration  of  our  spirit  and  purpose  with  tumultuous  cheers,  fol- 
lowed by  profound  silence,  broken  by  not  one  dissenting  voice.  We 
have  now  a  right,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  appeal  to  all  who  love  God 
and  their  fellow-men  to  join  with  us  in  "  more  and  better  work  for 
the  kingdom  of  God."  We  stand  at  last  all  together  before  the 
world,  with  nothing  to  apologize  for  and  nothing  to  explain.  The 
Trinitarian  who  loves  God  and  his  fellow-men,  and  who  loves  liberty 
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more  than  creed,  is  not  barred  out.  Men  of  every  creed  who  are  in 
general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and  practical  aims  are  invited  to 
our  work  and  fellowship.  We  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding, 
in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical  religion  is  summed  up 
in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  and  we  are  summoned  to  go  forward 
in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity.  In  answer  to  the  summons  our 
churches  and  conferences  should  now  arise,  and  show  their  might  in 
work  for  the  common  cause.  It  causes  us  grief  to  remember  that 
the  happy  consummation  for  which  our  secretary.  Dr.  Reynolds,  had 
bravely  and  patiently  toiled,  came  too  late  to  cheer  him  in  his  last 
hours.  We  can  pay  no  tribute  to  his  memory  which  would  have 
been  more  pleasing  to  him  than  to  take  up  with  enthusiasm  and 
carry  on  with  energy  the  great  work  to  which  without  reserve  he 
devoted  his  life. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Council. 

George  Batch elor.  Chairman, 

G.  S.  Hale.  Wm.  Howell  Reed. 

Fanny  B.  Ames.  Samuel  M.  Crothers. 

George  W.  Stone.  D.  W.  Morehouse. 

F.  L.  HosMER.  M.  J.  Savage. 

M.  T.  Lewis  Gannett.  Geo.  E.  Adams. 
John  Cuckson. 


REPORT   OF   THE    PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


FIFTEENTH    REGULAR    MEETING    OF   THE    NATIONAL 

C:ONFERENCE   OF    UNITARIAN    AND    OTHER 

CHRISTIAN    CHURCHES. 


RECORD   OF   BUSINESS. 

Monday  Night. 

The  fifteenth  session  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Christian  Churches  was  opened  in  Convention  Hall,  Saratoga, 
Monday  night,  September  24,  at  8  p.m.  The  sermon  was  preached 
by  Rev.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Cambridge,  Mass.  It  is  printed  here- 
with on  page  32. 

Tuesday  Morninc;. 

The  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  conducted  in  Con- 
vention Hall  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  at  nine  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning. 

The  first  business  session  of  the  Conference  was  called  to  order 
on  Tuesday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  in  Convention  Hall.  The  pre- 
siding officer,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  had 
been  chosen  by  the  Council  in  place  of  the  late  president,  Hon. 
George  William  Curtis,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  chairman 
of  the  Council. 

The  opening  address  was  made  by  Senator  Hoar,  and  is  printed 
on  page  44. 

The  following  resolutions  were  presented  by  Dr.  Hale  :  — 

ORDER   OF    BUSINESS. 

Resolved^  That  all  officers  of  the  Conference  be  requested  to  take  seats,  and  to 
vote  as  members  of  the  body.     Voted. 

Resolvedy  That  a  Business  Committee  of  ten  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  whom 
all  business  shall  be  referred,  and  to  whom  the  order  of  business  shall  be  referred. 
Voted. 
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Resolved^  That  the  Programme  of  Proceedings  prepared  by  the  Council  be 
accepted  and  carried  out,  except  as  it  may  hereafter  be  modified  by  the  Business 
Committee.     Voted. 

Resolved^  That  no  member,  without  special  leave  of  the  Conference,  shall  speak 
beyond  the  time  assigned  by  the  programme ;  and  no  motion  for  extension  of  time 
shall  be  entertained  unless  it  proceed  from  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  then 
shall  not  be  debatable. 

That  the  ruling  of  the  president  on  points  of  order  shall  not  be  debatable. 

That  the  floor  be  not  assigned  to  any  delegate  who  has  spoken  on  any  one 
subject,  when  any  member  is  seeking  the  floor  who  has  not  spoken. 

In  other  respects  the  Conference  shall  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  parliamen- 
tary rules  as  laid  down  in  Cushing's  Manual,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  business 
and  organization  of  this  Conference.     Voted. 

The  following  committees  were  announced  by  the  chair  :  — 

Committee  on  Business :  Rev.  H.  N.  Brown,  Brookline ;  Hon. 
D.  L.  Shorey,  Chicago ;  Rev.  John  Snyder,  St.  Louis ;  Hon.  H.  A. 
Marsh,  Worcester ;  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morris,  Baltimore. 

On  Nomination :  Messrs.  George  H.  Ellis,  Boston ;  E.  C.  Sprague, 
Buffalo ;  Mark  P.  Emery,  Portland ;  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  Brooklyn  ; 
Rev.  Marion  Murdock,  Cleveland. 

Committee  on  Credentials :  Messrs.  J.  M.  Little,  Boston ;  E.  B. 
Reynolds,  Roxbury ;  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Boston ;  C.  H.  S.  Mixer, 
Chicago ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Perkins,  Portland. 

On  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Hale  the  following  assistant  secreta- 
ries were  appointed :  Rev.  S.  A.  Eliot,  Brooklyn ;  Mrs.  Isabel  C. 
Barrows,  Boston ;  Mr.  George  W.  Stone,  Wilmington ;  Mr.  Will- 
iam T.  Salter,  New  York ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Perkins,  Portland. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  had  courteously  been  put  at  its  disposal  by  the  trustees  of 
that  church,  as  Convention  Hall  had  to  be  given  up  to  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Convention. 

On  reassembling  at  the  church  the  following  resolution,  prepared 
and  read  by  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
a  rising  vote  :  — 

GEORGE   WILLIAM    CURTIS. 

Whereas  George  William  Curtis,  elected  president  of  our  Conference  at  its  last 
meeting,  died  at  Staten  Island,  N.V.,  August  31,  1892, — 

Resolved^  That  we,  as  members  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
Other  Christian  Churches,  deplore  the  loss  of  one  whose  character  and  life  were 
precious  and  inspiring,  not  only  to  the  Unitarian  body,  but  to  the  whole  American 
people,  and  to  men  of  noble  thought  and  purpose  in  all  civilized  communities. 

Resolved^  That  we  recall  with  admiration  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  our 
Conference  and  our  body  on  various  occasions  by  his  eloquent  expression  of  the 
spirit  and  the  temper,  the  motives  and  the  inspirations,  of  the  liberal  faith ;  and 
that  we  remember  gratefully  his  habitual  testimony  to  the  sufficiency  of  those  prin- 
ciples and  those  ideals  which  have  animated  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  our  Uni- 
tarian thought  and  life. 

Resolved^  That  we  are  glad  together,  and  with  all  who  love  the  literature  that 
makes  for  gentleness  and  kindliness  and  simplicity  and  truth  and  honor  among 
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men,  that  our  American  literature  found  in  him  one  who  was  always  faithful  in  his 
service  of  these  good  and  perfect  things,  and  that  in  his  various  books  and  writ- 
ings we  have  a  fountain  of  the  purest  pleasure,  always  fresh  and  clean. 

Resolvedy  That  in  his  conduct  of  a  great  public  journal  we  see  high  advanced 
the  standard  of  what  political  journalism  ought  to  be,  to  shame  our  baser  disposi- 
tions, and  to  show  forth  those  principles  and  duties  that  are  inseparable  from  the 
true  progress  of  the  American  people,  which  no  material  success  can  measure,  but 
only  its  devotion  to  the  ideal  ends  of  personal  and  social  righteousness. 

jResoivedt  That  we  applaud  the  noble  service  that  he  rendered  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause  in  the  bright  ardor  of  his  early  manhood,  nor  less  his  stern  indictment  of  the 
spoils  system  in  our  politics  in  hLs  maturer  years,  and  his  splendid  advocacy  of  a 
rational  and  equitable  method  of  civil  service  reform,  pledging  ourselves  to  follow 
where  for  twentf  years  he  led  the  way. 

Resolved^  That  nothing  is  more  pleasant  in  our  recollection  of  this  great  and 
honored  friend  than  those  personal  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  endeared 
him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  made  the  beauty  of  his  daily  life  a  more  persuasive 
invitation  to  all  goodness  and  sincerity  than  he  could  utter  with  the  magic  of  his 
voice  or  pen. 

The  following  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  was  unani- 
mously voted  :  — 

Resoh'id,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Conference  be  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  for  their  cordiality  and  kindness  in  giving  the  use  of 
the  church  for  the  day. 

The  report  of  the  Council,  which  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in 
this  report,  was  presented  by  Dr.  Hale  in  abstract.  Dr.  Hale  saying 
that  that  method  would  be  a  good  object  lesson  to  those  who  were 
to  follow. 

The  report  was,  on  motion,  unanimously  adopted. 

In  the  absence,  through  illness,  of  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  D.D., 
secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  report,  which 
appears  elsewhere,  was  read  by  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Everett  as  chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New 
Worldy  reported  as  follows  :  — 

As  chairman  of  the  editorial  board  of  the  New  Worlds  I  am 
requested  to  make  some  report  as  to  the  work  and  plan  of  this 
journal.  Its  plan  is  to  be  interdenominational  and  international. 
By  interdenominational  we  mean  that  this  review  shall  serve,  so  far 
as  possible,  as  the  organ  of  the  liberal  element  in  all  denominations. 
How  far  it  does  this  may  appear  from  a  single  instance.  A  promi- 
nent clergyman  of  one  of  our  largest  and  most  influential  churches, 
in  speaking  of  an  article  which  we  were  urging  him  to  write  with 
reference  to  his  own  denomination,  said,  **  Such  an  article  ought  to 
be  written,  and  the  New  World  is  the  only  periodical  in  which  it 
could  appear."  It  is  the  organ  of  the  liberal  element  of  all  churches, 
but  it  is  not  the  organ  of  reactionary  churches.  If  Brother  Jasper 
were  to  send  us  an  article  saying  that  the  sun  revolves  around  the 
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earth,  it  would  be  respectfully  declined.  It  is  international.  We 
call  upon  the  prominent  scholars  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  America, 
and  our  applications  have  met  with  the  warmest  and  heartiest 
response.  Within  a  few  days  a  professor  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant German  universities  wrote  to  ask  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  send 
an  article  which  he  had  prepared.  He  selected  the  New  World  as 
his  means  of  communication  with  the  public. 

The  question  may  arise  with  some  of  you,  W^hat  has  this  to  do 
with  Unitarianism  ?  Why  should  Unitarians,  especially,  be  expected 
to  help  in  this  movement  t  Let  us  look  at  it  a  n\pment.  The 
review  supplies  for  thoughtful  laymen  and  ministers  the  most 
advanced  and  thorough  scholarship  of  the  present  age  in  Europe 
and  America,  irrespective  of  any  denominational  connection.  It 
also  supplies  notices  of  theological  books  so  complete  and  thorough 
as,  I  am  confident,  can  be  found  nowhere  else.  The  books  are 
selected  with  great  care,  and  are  sent  to  experts  for  review.  What 
does  this  do  for  Unitarianism  ?  In  this  review  we  welcome  the 
clearest  and  most  pronounced  statements  of  Unitarian  belief ;  and, 
the  review  being  undenominational,  such  statements  have  a  circula- 
tion outside  the  Unitarian  body  such  as  they  could  not  have  under 
any  other  circumstances,  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  subscribers 
belong  to  other  denominations.  Some  five  or  six  hundred  copies  go 
through  the  booksellers ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  more  orthodox 
clergymen  subscribe  than  Unitarian.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that 
there  is  a  circulation  of  Unitarian  thought  in  this  way  such  as  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  any  general  review.  What  I  say  here  I 
should  say  if  addressing  Presbyterians  or  Episcopalians.  I  should 
say  this  has  a  circulation  beyond  your  own  denomination.  But  this 
is  much  more  important  for  us  than  for  others,  so  that  the  review 
forms  an  important  communication  between  the  theologians  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination  and  those  who  belong  to  other  Christian 
denominations.  It  gives  also  special  attention  to  comparative 
religion. 

When  the  review  was  started,  by  a  vote  of  this  organization,  under 
the  present  editorial  board,  the  Unitarian  Association  encouraged  us 
to  believe  that  it  would  furnish  us  $2,500  a  year  for  two  years,  while 
the  plan  was  that  five  hundred  guarantee  subscribers  should  be 
raised,  each  subscriber  promising  to  be  called  on  to  the  extent  of 
$10.  Of  these  five  hundred  projected  subscribers,  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty  or  sixty  have  been  obtained.  The  present  year  we  receive 
no  money  from  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  who  have  done 
their  share  very  generously ;  and  we  have  only  this  guarantee  fund 
to  fall  back  upon.  The  subscription  list  has  numbered  about  four- 
teen hundred,  though  with  the  hard  times  it  may  fall  below  that  now. 
We  feel  the  lack  of  funds  because  we  have  been  unable  to  promise 
to  those  to  whom  we  have  applied  for  contributions  so  much  per 
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page  as  we  think  proper.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  at 
least  one  hundred  more  guarantee  subscribers.  This  would  enable 
us  to  meet  the  bills  of  the  year  :  without  this  we  shall  be  unable  to 
meet  them.  I  may  say  to  those  who  have  subscribed  that,  after  we 
have  reached  the  two  hundred  that  we  need,  all  other  subscriptions 
will  be  for  their  benefit;  for  less  will  be  demanded  of  each  one. 
Besides  that,  we  need  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of  which  will 
be  used  for  carrying  on  the  review.  The  managing  editor  has 
received  a  scanty  recompense  for  the  splendid  work  he  has  put  into 
the  A^cw  World,  The  rest  of  us  feel  amply  paid  for  what  we  have 
done  by  being  put  on  the  free  list.  Our  friends  say  to  us,  "  Do  not 
give  yourselves  any  uneasiness  :  you  cannot  go  down."  But  it  will 
come  to  an  ignominious  failure  unless  money  is  given.  It  will  be 
either  a  ridiculous  failure  or  a  magnificent  success,  and  I  believe  the 
latter. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer,  was  referred 
to  the  Business  Committee  :  — 

THE   NEW  WORLD. 

The  National  Conference  hereby  declares  its  great  satisfaction  with  the  honor- 
able record  made  since  its  last  meeting  by  the  New  World  Quarterly^  and  repeats 
its  recommendation,  made  three  years  ago,  that  this  review  should  be  substantially 
endowed.  We  approve  the  plan  of  raising  an  endowment  of  $50,000,  which  shall 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  as  a  trust  fund, 
the  income  only  to  be  paid  over  annually  to  the  editorial  board.  A  committee  on 
the  endowment  and  current  support  of  the  Nno  World  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Conference  to  invite  subscriptions,  under  such  conditions  as  shall 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  New  World  as  an  unsectarian,  liberal  review.  In 
case  of  its  discontinuance  or  of  the  failure  of  the  editorial  board  to  comply  i*ith 
these  conditions,  the  endowment  fund  shall  revert  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  as  a  publication  fund,  unless  the  donors  otherwise  direct. 

The  report  of  the  Women's  Alliance  was  read  by  the  secretary, 
Mrs.  Emily  Fifield. 

The  report  of  the  New  England  churches  was  read  by  the  super- 
intendent, Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson. 

The  report  for  the  Middle  States  was  read  by  the  superintendent. 
Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse. 

The  report  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  made  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  was 
not  read,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,. but  is  printed  in  full. 

The  report  for  the  Western  States  was  given  by  the  superintend- 
ent. Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush. 

The  report  for  the  Southern  States  was  given  by  the  superintend- 
ent, Rev.  G.  L.  Chaney. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Gould,  secretary  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference, 
asked  and  received  permission  to  present  his  report  in  print. 

Adjourned  at  1.30  p.m. 
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Tuesday  Afternoon. 

A  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  National 
Alliance.  Subject,  "The  Work  of  Unitarian  Women  :  Retrospective 
and  Prospective."  Papers  were  given  as  follows :  **  The  Women's 
Western  Conference,"  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin  ;  "The  Women's  Pacific 
Coast  Conference,"  Miss  E.  B.  Easton ;  "The  Religious  Field," 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Sunderland  ;  "  Moral  Enthusiasm,"  Rev.  Marion  Mur- 
dock;  "The  Young  Women,"  Miss  May  White  Ovington ;  "The 
Golden  Bond,"  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  At  the  close  of  her  address 
Mrs.  Howe  recited  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 


Tuesday  Night. 

The  Conference  met  at  7.45  p.m.  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Rev.  S.  M.  Crothers  in  the  chair.  An  opening  address  was  made 
by  Mr.  Crothers,  after  which  the  following  papers  were  given  :  "  The 
Work  of  Church  Extension  in  New  Communities,"  Rev.  Charles  J. 
Staples ;  "  How  can  Existing  Parishes  be  strengthened  ? "  Rev. 
A.  M.  Lord ;  "  The  Church  in  its  Relation  to  Sociology,"  Rev. 
Christopher  R.  Eliot;  "The  Church  as  a  Social  Prophet,"  Rev.  Eu- 
gene R.  Shippen. 

Wednesday  Morning. 

The  devotional  meeting  on  Wednesday  morning  was  conducted 
by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  in  Convention  Hall. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  ten  o'clock  by  the  presi- 
dent, Hon.  George  F.  Hoar.  Senator  Hoar  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  message  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  secretary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  is  to  be  found  on  the  third  page  of  the  "  Uni- 
tarian Annual,"  issued  by  the  Unitarian  Club  of  Boston.  "  Dr.  Rey- 
nolds," said  Senator  Hoar,  "is  kept  at  home  by  serious  illness.  Is 
it  the  pleasure  of  the  Convention  that  the  secretary  send  its  love 
and  the  love  of  every  man  and  woman  in  it  to  Dr.  Reynolds  in  his 
sickness  ?  Those  who  are  in  favor  will  please  rise."  All  rose,  and 
applauded  heartily. 

Two  papers  on  "  Regeneration"  were  presented  by  Rev.  Thomas 
R.  Slicer  of  Buffalo  and  Mr.  Francis  C.  Lowell  of  Boston. 

The  reception  of  the  only  foreign  delegate.  Professor  J.  Estlin  Car- 
penter of  Oxford,  followed.  Senator  Hoar,  in  introducing  Profes- 
sor Carpenter,  said :  "  I  have  been  requested  to  receive  the  foreign 
delegates,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  foreign  delegate  present. 
There  is  a  cousin  of  ours  here,  a  cousin  not  once  removed ;  but  he 
cannot  pass  himself  off  for  a  foreigner,  since  he  speaks  our  mother 
tongue.     Professor  Carpenter,  *  thy  speech  bewrayeth  thee.'     There 
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are  some  foreign  governments,  but  the  great  English  republic  is  not 
one  of  them.  There  are  some  czars  and  Caesars  against  whom,  per- 
haps, our  republicanism  arises  in  an  angry  opposition ;  but  before 
that  gentle  and  gracious  lady  who  came  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  the 
throne  of  the  Georges  and  Williams,  before  whom  everything  unclean 
shrank,  of  *  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,'  who  for  nearly  sixty 
years  has  known  the  people  that  she  rules,  our  republican  man- 
hood does  not  disdain  to  bend.  O  life  of  gentle  womanhood,  ex- 
ample of  wife,  mother,  and  queen,  *  the  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea, 
can  stoop  to  thee  in  fealty.*     I  now  introduce  Professor  Carpenter." 

Professor  J.  Estlin  Carpenter  of  Manchester  College,  Oxford. 
—  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  gracious  words  with  which 
you  have  introduced  me  to  this  assembly.  I  thank  this  concourse  of 
friends  who  have  so  readily  accepted  me  as  a  cousin  and  a  brother 
of  their  own.  I  regret,  indeed,  that  I  am  the  only  representative  on 
this  platform  of  what  a  friend  yesterday  described  as  the  effete  mon- 
archies of  Europe.  You  had  to-day,  I  know,  expected  a  representa- 
tive of  that  ancient  land,  Transylvania, —  a  subject  of  the  emperor 
of  Austria  and  Hungary.  I  would  that  that  venerable  Hungarian 
bishop  who  was  expected  were  able  to  address  you !  But  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  only  yesterday  morning  I  received,  from 
a  city  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  from  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
Transylvanian  students,  a  message  of  affectionate  good  will  and 
peace  to  all  this  great  concourse,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  help 
which  American  friends  have  so  generously  afforded  to  their  cause. 
But,  sir,  speaking  for  myself,  I  cannot  forget  how  many  have  already 
greeted  me,  not  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  me.  Dr.  Hale  was  good  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that 
my  grandfather  was  the  correspondent  and  friend  of  Channing  and 
of  Ware.  My  father  had  the  privilege  of  addressing  your  assembly 
some  twelve  years  ago  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  delightful  to  me 
than  thus  to  be  the  recipient  of  hereditary  good  will,  which  it  will  be 
my  endeavor  to  justify  on  my  own  account. 

But  I  stand  here  also  as  the  bearer  of  greetings  from  the  English 
brethren  to  you.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  to  overestimate  the 
debt  which  we  owe  to  the  brethren  of  America.  Are  not  we  fed 
from  our  childhood  by  your  great  leaders  and  thinkers  ?  Do  not  we 
also  owe  a  debt  to  Channing,  to  Parker,  to  Emerson  t  Open  our 
hymn-books,  and  you  will  find  that  our  most  favorite  hymns  are 
those  of  the  twin  souls,  Samuel  Longfellow  and  Samuel  Johnson, 
with  those  of  others  living  yet,  even  happily  present  in  this  room, 
whose  names  and  words  are  dear  to  you  as  they  are  to  us.  More- 
over, our  efforts  have  received  the  stimulus  of  your  quickening 
vision,  have  been  cheered  by  somewhat  of  your  success,  and  have 
been  strengthened  for  conflict  by  the  sight  of  your  endeavors. 

I  remember  some  twelve  years  ago  when  Dr.  Herford,  then  on  a 
visit  in  our  country,  asked  a  collection  of  the  Unitarian  ministers  in 
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our  land  to  whom  he  was  giving  friendly  counsel,  **  Why  is  it  that 
every  Unitarian  minister  in  England  looks  as  though  he  expected  to 
be  kicked  ?  ^'  Sir,  the  effect  of  this  climate  upon  my  constitution  as 
a  Unitarian  minister  is  already  so  remarkable  that  within  a  few 
weeks  after  landing  on  your  shores  I  felt  quite  ready  to  encounter 
a  dean.  [Laughter.]  I  am  now  so  far  advanced  as  to  improve  the 
full  height  of  my  opportunities,  and  may  begin  to  learn  to  ride  a 
bicycle  in  company  with  a  bishop.  [Laughter.]  But  a  few  weeks 
more  of  this  delightful  land  has  enabled  me  so  far  to  assume  the 
manly  port  and  bold  bearing  of  brothers  like  Mr.  Shippen  or  Sam- 
uel Eliot  that  two  days  ago  I  had  so  completely  parted  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  English  Unitarian  minister  that,  when  in  the  hall  I 
greeted  Brother  Chadwick,  he  turned,  and  said  to  me :  "I  do  not 
know  you.     Who  are  you  ?  "     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

I  cannot  forget  that  it  is  to  this  Conference  that  we  owe  our  own. 
Six  years  ago,  as  I  well  recall,  Mr.  Batchelor  summoned  us  to  gird 
up  our  loins,  as  you  have  girded  yours,  and  advance  to  nobler  efforts 
than  we  had  hitherto  put  forth.  And,  when  I  saw  train  after  train 
bringing  these  great  crowds  and  discharging  them  into  this  vast 
hotel,  I  remembered  well  enough  how  he  described  to  us  the  pain 
that  he  had  endured  as  the  first  organizer  of  the  first  congress  here ; 
and  I  well  understood  how  heavy  had  been  the  burden,  and  how 
great,  in  consequence,  was  the  deed.  Our  Conference  differs  from 
this, —  in  some  respects,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  for  the  better.  We 
have  no  constitution.  [Applause.]  We  have  no  preamble.  [Aph 
plause.]  We  have  no  ninth  and  tenth  articles  that  need  revision. 
In  one  respect  we  have  yet  much  to  learn ;  for  our  Conference  has, 
by  no  means,  such  close  harmony  with  the  work  of  our  Church  as 
has  this.  And,  when  yesterday  I  listened  to  the  reports  from  the 
superintendents  of  the  different  divisions  of  your  vast  field  of  work, 
I  felt  that  you  were  able  to  bring  your  local  work  into  much  closer 
relation  with  your  Conference,  and  to  bring  your  Conference  into 
far  closer  touch  with  the  whole  sphere  of  your  labors,  than  we  have 
as  yet  been  able  to  do.  Nevertheless,  we  hope  that  we  are  getting 
forward  as  you  are.  We  claim  to  work  hand  in  hand  with  you.  We 
trust  that  no  division,  no  separation, —  theological,  national,  or  po- 
litical,— shall  ever  divide  those  who  are  spiritually  united  forever  in 
faith,  in  freedom,  in  fellowship,  in  the  search  after  righteousness 
and  the  love  of  God.     Thank  you  for  your  hearty  welcome. 

Professor  Carpenter  then  gave  an  address  on  "  What  the  Higher 
Criticism  has  done  to  restore  to  us  the  Real  Historical  Jesus." 
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REPORT    ON     REVISION. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Hale. — The  moment  has  arrived  when  the  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  for  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  has  to 
present  its  report.  This  report  has  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Personally,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am 
entirely  gratified  with  the  result. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  then  read  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches  was 
formed  in  the  year  1865,  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
churches  and  societies  which  should  unite  in  it  for  more  and  better 
work  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  churches  accept  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical 
religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

Article  I.  The  churches  and  other  organizations  here  repre- 
sented unite  themselves  in  a  common  body  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches. 

Art.  II.  This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  such 
delegates,  elected  once  in  two  years,  not  exceeding  three  from  any 
church  or  other  affiliated  organization,  as  may  be  invited  by  the 
council,  and  accredited  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  their  appointment. 

Art.  III.  The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial  sessions, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  council. 

Art.  IV.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president ;  six  vice- 
presidents  ;  a  general  secretary ;  a  treasurer ;  a  council  of  twelve, 
including  the  general  secretary  and  treasurer,  of  whom  not  more 
than  half  shall  be  ministers ;  and  a  committee  on  fellowship,  con- 
sisting of  twelve, — three  from  the  Eastern  States,  three  from  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  three  from  the  Central  Western  States, 
and  three  from  the  Pacific  States, —  who  shall  be  elected  at  each 
meeting,  to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  or  until  their  successors 
are  appointed. 

Art.  V.  The  council,  during  the  intervals  of  the  biennial  sessions, 
may  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  government,  and  shall  have  charge 
of  all  business  having  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Conference 
and  intrusted  to  it  by  that  body,  which  is  hereby  declared  a  purely 
advisory  one. 

Art.  VI.  The  National  Conference,  until  further  advised  by  its 
experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the  Unitarian  body 
as  the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confines  itself  to  recommending 
to  them  such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it  judges  to  be  in  the 
heart  of  its  constituency. 

Art.  VII.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Conference  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
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the  delegates  accredited  thereto,  provided  public  announcement  of 
the  proposed  amendment  has  been  given  three  months  in  advance. 

Art.  VIII.  The  Conference  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  con- 
stituency is  Congregational  in  tradition  and  polity.  Therefore,  it 
declares  that  nothing  in  this  constitution  is  to  be  construed  as  an 
authoritative  test ;  and  we  cordially  invite  to  our  working  fellowship 
any  who,  while  differing  from  us  in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy 
with  our  spirit  and  our  practical  aims. 


Hon.  George  S.  Hale. — As  an  official  delegate  from  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  report.  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted  unanimously  [applause],  without  alteration  or 
amendment  and  with  no  hostile  discussion,  and  that  it  may  go  forth  to 
the  world,  so  far  as  the  world  will  interest  itself  in  our  discussions 
and  our  actions,  as  the  token  of  our  unanimity,  our  harmony,  and 
our  devotion.  We  must  live  in  harmonv  with  each  other,  w^ith  one 
common  Christian  purpose  and  aim.  with  unity  in  our  determination 
to  work  together  in  love  to  God  and  in  love  to  man,  as  Jesus  Christ 
taught  and  toiled  and  suffered.  Elach  of  us  cheerfully  yields  to  his 
brother  the  sacrifice  of  any  cherished  phrase  or  sentiment  which  he 
might  still  retain,  and  which  could,  if  retained,  interfere  with  this 
harmonious  devotion  and  aim.  We  now  declare  that  this  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches,  accepting  the 
religion  of  Jesus  and  holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that 
practical  religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  not 
only  invites  every  man, —  whether  his  name  be  Briggs  or  Beecher, 
Abbott  or  Ireland,  Mozoomdar  or  Vivekananda, —  if  he  will  march 
under  the  flag  which  we  hold  up,  if  he  will  strive  with  us  to  conquer 
by  this  sign,  and  will  keep  step  to  the  music  of  this  union,  but  cordially 
welcomes  him  to  our  fellowship.  I  hope  that  your  unanimous  ac- 
ceptance of  this  declaration  will  convey  that  message  to  all  who  will 
listen  to  us. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett. —  However  much  we  may  like  the  report 
which  has  been  submitted  to  us,  however  close  this  word  may  come 
to  our  hearts  and  our  minds,  I  think  that,  after  waiting  thirty  years 
for  this  moment,  we  should  not,  in  the  course  of  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  without  further  thought  with  our  own  hearts,  adopt  this 
report.  Therefore,  I  make  the  motion  that,  instead  of  at  once  sub- 
mitting this  report  to  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  the  vote  be  deferred 
until  this  afternoon,  and  that  the  officers  of  the  Conference  be 
requested  to  have  it  printed  and  ready  for  us  when  we  return. 
After  two  or  three  hours  the  Conference  can  perhaps  come  to  this 
unanimous  acquiescence. 

Mr.  Gannett's  motion  was  seconded  bv  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer. 

Rev.  John  Cuckson. —  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  matter  of  universal 
satisfaction  that  the  Council  has  been  able  to  present  a  report  that 
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will,  I  hope,  be  unanimously  adopted.  It  never  occurred  to  me 
that  we  should  find  a  common  basis,  or  that  anything  so  full  and  fair 
and  generous  would  be  presented  by  the  Council  of  this  Con- 
ference. I  think  it  is  due  to  them  also,  due  to  our  very  earnest 
desire  to  settle  for  a  long  time  this  question,  that  the  report  of  the 
Council  should  be  received  unanimously.  We  have  been  probing 
long  enough  at  the  roots  of  things.  We  have  been  studying  first 
principles  until  we  have  found  neither  leisure  nor  opportunity  for 
doing  the  practical  work  for  which  we  are  called  together  for  a 
conference ;  and  it  will  be  a  delightful  thing  to  have  this  question 
put  aside  entirely,  so  that  we  may  have  a  free  platform  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  great  questions  inside  and  outside  our  Church 
which  are  vastly  more  interesting,  and  which  concern  more  largely 
the  welfare  of  our  churches,  than  anything  which  has  been  presented 
for  a  long  time.  I  heartily  support  the  adoption  of  this  report,  and 
trust  it  will  be  received  with  applause  and  passed  unanimously. 
[Applause.] 

Rev.  F.  L.  HosMER. — I  rise  with  great  regret  to  interrupt  for  a 
moment  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference ;  and  I  would  not  do  it 
if  I  were  not  here  as  a  delegate  in  a  representative  capacity  and,  I 
may  modestly  say,  in  some  representative  capacity  toward  the 
church  which  now  I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  You  ask  that  this 
may  be  passed  unanimously ;  and  yet,  as  my  friend  before  me  has 
said,  it  is  after  thirty  years  of  trouble.  The  present  report  offered 
by  our  committee,  good  as  it  may  be,  is  now,  as  offered  to  this  Con- 
vention, greatly  modified.  Most  of  us  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
examine  it  as  it  ought  to  be  examined  if  it  is  to  settle  the  pain  all  of 
us  on  both  sides  have  felt,  because  one  member  does  not  suffer  with- 
out all  suffering  with  him.  And  now  you  ask  that  this  be  adopted 
unanimously ;  but  you  give  no  time  for  discussion,  no  time  for 
thought.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  adopted  until  it  can  be  seen  care- 
fully by  every  one  here,  so  that,  if  adopted  unanimously,  it  will  be 
with  the  approval  and  judgment  of  all.  We  have  waited  so  long 
that  we  can  wait  longer  if  we  have  not  yet  the  thing  which  is  going 
to  unite  all  of  us.  I  have  come  into  this  Conference  myself  for  the 
last  twelve  years  at  the  side  door,  but  I  will  come  in.  I  come  in  on 
this  sufferance,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  one  with  all  in  spirit.  The  ten 
years  before  that  I  could  not  come,  for  there  was  no  side  door. 

Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick. —  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  hurry 
a  conclusion  in  this  matter.  I  believe,  after  a  free  and  frank  debate, 
we  should  accept  it  more  gladly  than  if  we  voted  upon  it  immedi- 
ately. I  think  this  report  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  may 
not  be  what  we  should  all  best  like;  but,  friends,  brothers,  and  sis- 
ters, what  I  would  like  to  avoid  would  be  the  idea  that  we  have  here 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  I  do  not  recognize  this 
as  anything  of  the  sort.  It  seems  to  me  we  have  gone  down  deeper. 
"  Our  bark  has  sunk  into  another  sea,**  a  broader  sea.     We  have 
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discovered  those  things  in  which  we  can  really  and  heartily  agree. 
Here,  now,  is  a  flag  for  us  to  carry, —  a  watchword  to  which  our 
hearts  can  thrill.  My  friend  Hosmer  has  said  that  for  many  years 
he  has  been  coming  in  at  the  side  door.  I  have  been  coming  in  at 
the  back  door;  and  I  would  rather  come  in  so  than  not  at  all, 
because  I  have  found  the  company  so  good  and  kind,  and,  really, 
in  their  hearts  and  minds,  so  well  agreed.  But  I  would  like  to  come 
in  at  the  front  door ;  and  I  shall  do  so  in  the  future  if  this  prevails. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  those  who  are  not  visibly 
present  with  us  to-day  who  would  be  glad  of  this  thing  which  I  think 
we  are  about  to  do,  —  the  great  spirits  of  Bellows,  Dewey,  Potter, 
and  many  others  who  have  gone  away  from  us.  I  think  they  would 
be  glad  to  know  this.  I  think  they  will  be  glad  to  know  of  it.  And 
I  say  again  that  I  am  confident  that  the  more  carefully  and  seriously 
this  matter  is  discussed,  the  more  hearty  will  be  the  unanimity  with 
which  we  adopt  this  amended  constitution,  and  that  we  shall  go 
away  with  our  hearts  fuller  than  they  have  ever  been  yet  with  high 
courage  and  resolve. 

The  amended  resolution  was  read  again,  at  the  request  of  several 
delegates.  On  motion  it  was  voted,  by  a  standing  vote  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  to  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  that  the  vote 
should  be  taken  at  3.30  p.m. 

Adjourned. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

The  Conference  reassembled  at  2.30  p.m. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Savage.  —  A  motion  which  has  been  seconded,  for  the 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  is  still  before  the  house.  I 
am  instructed  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  after  consultation  with 
all  its  members  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  reach  them,  to  ask  you 
to  accept  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  articles.  There  is  no  proposi- 
tion to  change  the  meaning ;  but  it  has  been  decided  that  it  will  be 
better,  instead  of  having  Article  VIII.  appear  at  the  end  as  a  sepa- 
rate article,  to  add  it  to  the  preamble  as  a  part  of  that.  This  puts 
the  front  door  on  the  front  of  the  house. 

Chair.  —  There  being  no  objection,  the  chair  rules  that  it  be  so 
changed.  [The  transposition  as  made  in  the  preamble  is  printed  on 
page  8  of  this  report." 

Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop.  —  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  put  Article 
VIII.  in  the  preamble.  Mark  my  words.  This  hour  is  a  new  de- 
parture ;  and  the  hosts  of  the  world  are  going  to  rally  together  and 
march  as  they  never  have  done  before  in  this  world,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  toward  one  point, —  toward  the  enemy,  and  toward  the 
strongholds  of  sin  and  death. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Young. —  I  hail  it  as  a  happy  omen  that  this  commit- 
tee and  this  Conference  have  presented  the  banner  that  every  church 
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has  been  floating,  lo  !  these  many  years.  We'  have  all  been  fighting 
under  the  banner  of  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  and,  if  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  they  have  to  carry  too  much  impedimenta,  let  them  think 
of  the  brave  men  who  have  to  carr}'  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  who 
still  carry  the  creed  of  Calvin  ! 

The  Business  Committee  reported  through  the  chairman  favorable 
action  on  the  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  New  World,  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Business  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  resolutions  on  the  graver  moral  evils  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Council. 

Voted. 

Subscriptions  were  then  taken  for  the  expenses  of  the  Conference. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  Rev.  W.  I.  Nichols,  urging  that  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  next  National  Conference  might  be  Phila- 
delphia. 

Rev.  Joseph  May  of  Philadelphia  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
hoped  that  it  might  be  held  in  connection  with  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  his  society  in  Philadelphia  in  1896. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  hoped  that  the  Conference  might  be  held  in 
Washington  in  1896.     The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Council. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  D.D.,  reminded  the  Conference  that  it  was  now 
celebrating  the  centennial  of  Unitarianism  in  this  country,  as  Dr. 
Priestley  came  to  the  United  States  from  England  and  established  a 
Unitarian  church  in  Northumberland,  Penn.,  in  1794.  The  second 
church  founded  was  in  Philadelphia,  in  1796. 

A  formal  vote  of  thanks  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Sara- 
toga for  the  courtesy  shown  to  the  Conference  was  passed. 

Rev.  F.  L.  HosMER. —  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  to  justify 
the  postponement  and  seeming  delay  of  business  involved  in  delay- 
ing the  vote  upon  the  amendment.  Whatever  the  result,  it  will  be 
a  vote  after  some  reflection.  It  is  not  an  immediate  response  to 
the  appeal  of  the  committee.  It  will  be  more  expressive  of  the 
sentiments  of  this  Conference  and  worth  having  waited  for.  Allow 
me  to  thank  you  sincerely  and  deeply  for  having  been  willing  to 
defer  the  vote.  And  now  I  wish  to  say  that,  whereas,  if  the  vote 
had  been  taken  this  morning,  I  should  not  have  voted,  probably,  on 
either  side,  1  shall  now  vote  for  it  for  myself  and  in  my  representa- 
tive capacity,  having  come  hither  uninstructed.  I  shall  vote  for  it 
because  I  believe  it  measurably  satisfactory,  more  so  than  anything 
that  we  should  be  likely  to  reach  by  further  discussion.  It  is  not 
just  what  I  personally  would  choose,  but  I  can  vote  for  it.  There 
is  a  little  too  much  stained  glass  in  the  hall  for  my  taste  and  prefer- 
ence ;  but  the  door  is  open,  and  there  is  not  only  no  old-fashioned 
knocker  that  we  must  strike,  but  there  is  not  even  an  electric  bell. 
The  door  is  open,  and  I  think  we  can  all  of  us  go  in.     [Applause.] 
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Mr.  John  Mason  Little,  of  Boston. —  I  came  here  as  one  of 
those  determined  that  there  should  be  no  revision  of  this  constitu- 
tion. My  mind  has  undergone  a  gradual  change.  I  believe  that 
the  door  is  now  open ;  and  I  move  that,  when  this  vote  is  taken,  it 
be  taken  by  acclamation.     [Applause.] 

Rev.  C.  G.  Ames. —  Before  that  vote  is  taken  I  perform  a  very 
pleasant  duty  to  my  own  conscience  by  mentioning  the  fact  that  we 
owe  to  one  layman,  to  his  wisdom,  his  tact,  his  good  nature  and  his 
persistence,  the  fact  that  many  men  of  many  minds  have  been 
brought  within  reach  of  each  other,  and  so  have  attained  the  impos- 
sible. I  mention  this  because  there  are  several  laymen  present, 
and  because  every  one  of  them  has  in  him  something  of  what  is  in 
George  H.  Ellis.  [Applause.]  Several  more  such  laymen  are 
wanted ;  but,  if  there  is  anything  of  which  the  Unitarian  body 
may  be  proud,  it  is  of  these  laymen,  who  are  ministers  through 
their  willingness  to  serve,  who  are  laymen  because  they  lay  them- 
selves as  living  sacrifices  upon  the  altar.  I  have  another  pleasant 
duty.  I  am  the  most  happily  disappointed  man  in  this  room.  I 
came  here  with  my  mind  made  up  that  it  was  not  wise  for  us  to  split 
up  into  several  parties  in  trying  to  shape  a  new  constitution,  and 
that  we  had  better  abide  by  the  old  one  until  we  were  of  one  mind. 
Thirty-six  hours  have  made  a  great  change  in  the  heavens  and  the 
earth.  The  committee  of  which  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  mem- 
ber understood  from  the  first  that,  if  any  revision  were  desirable  or 
possible,  it  must  be  on  the  lines  of  reconciliation  and  inclusiveness, 
that  it  must  be  planted  so  formally  on  a  Christian  basis  that  its 
Christianity  would  not  be  questioned,  and  yet  that  its  Christianity 
must  stand  for  that  which  all  good  men  want  it  to  stand.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Lord  is  better  to  us  than  we  feared.  I  hope  that  we 
have  reached  a  point  now  in  which  it  is  possible  to  combine  stability 
and  progress  without  embarrassment  to  either.  We  are  not  to  go 
back  and  cut  the  thread  of  history,  and  leave  anything  behind  in  the 
past.  We  are  going  to  take  along  with  us  whatever  of  our  goods 
are  worth  carrying.  We  are  going  to  leave  behind  whatever  is  not 
worth  carrying,  and  to  press  forward  to  the  mark  of  the  high  calling 
of  Christ  Jesus.  And  that  name  is  ours  in  a  deeper  sense  than  any 
mere  doctrinal  discussion  could  have  made  it.  W^e  are  members  of 
the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  as  we  are  members  of  the  republic  of 
George  Washington. 

We  owe  no  allegiance  except  to  the  King  immortal  and  invisible ; 
and,  if  we  cherish  the  name  of  his  Son,  it  is  because  he  has  come  to 
teach  us  that  we,  too,  may  be  sons  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  him. 
Nor  do  we  hesitate  to  give  him  any  names  and  titles  which  are  dear 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  great  Son  of  God  no 
more  exhausts  the  divine  possibilities  or  sums  up  the  whole  creation 
than  the  morning  sums  up  the  glory  of  the  mid-day  sun.  We  have 
reached  the  point  at  which  there  is  liberty  enough  to  go  round ;  and 
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now  our  cry  is,  "  Liberty,  union,  one  and  inseparable,  now  and  for- 
ever." And  let  all  the  people  say  Amen,  and  bless  the  name  of  the 
Lord-     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Archibald  Howe,  of  Cambridge. —  I  second  the  motion  that, 
when  the  vote  is  taken,  it  be  by  acclamation. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  by  acclamation,  and,  proving  to  be  unan- 
imous, was  followed  by  applause  and  cheers.  The  audience  rose 
and  sang  the  doxology,  and  the  session  was  closed  by  a  benediction 
pronounced  by  Dr.  Hale. 

Wednesday  Night. 

The  Conference  held  a  mass  meeting  Wednesday  night,  conducted 
by  Rev.  George  Batchelor.  Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Batchelor, 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  Rev.  John  Cuckson,  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  and  Mr. 
George  W.  Stone  of  Wilmington.  Rev.  John  Chadwick  read  a  poem. 
Mr.  Batchelor  announced  that  Meadville  had  received  a  gift  of 
$50,000  toward  a  chair  of  sociology  from  Mrs.  C.  B.  Hackley  of 
Tarry  town,  N.Y. 

Thursday  Morning. 

The  devotional  meeting  was  conducted  by  Rev.  C.  E.  St.  John, 
who  spoke  on  Regeneration. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  lo  a.m. 

A  paper  on  "  A  Working  Theory  in  Ethics  "  was  read  by  Rev. 
J.  H.  Crooker. 

A  paper  by  Hon.  William  D.  Robinson  on  **  The  Mutual  Relations 
of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches  "  was  read  by  Rev.  G.  L. 
Chaney. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Catholic  Church  in  its  Relation  to  the  Temper- 
ance Movement"  was  read  by  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.D. 

A  paper  on  "  Charity  and  the  Catholic  Church  "  was  read  by  Mr. 
W.  P.  Fowler  of  Boston. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  by  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  and 
unanimously  adopted :  — 

THE   PRACTICE   OF   LYNCHING. 

Resolved y  That  this  Conference  condemns  without  qualification  the  barbarous 
practice  of  lynching^  which  exbts  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Vin- 
dictive passion  displaces  the  authority  of  law,  and  persons  unconvicted  of  crime 
are  murdered  by  mobs.  The  willing  failure  of  public  officers  to  protect  the  ac- 
cused is  an  abdication  of  their  sworn  functions,  and  the  neglect  of  citizens  to  sup- 
port their  own  officers  is  so  far  an  abandonment  of  popular  government.  In  the 
name  alike  of  religion,  humanity,  and  civilization,  we  call  upon  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  and  all  friends  of  order  and  justice  to  unite  in  rectifying  public  opinion  and 
in  strengthening  the  moral  sense  of  the  people,  so  that  this  blot  may  be  removed 
from  the  fair  name  of  our  country. 
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A  paper  on  "The  Relation  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
Churches  to  the  Public  School  Question  "  was  read  by  Rev.  S.  J. 
Barrows,  who  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Business  Committee,  but  which  was  read  too  late  for  official 
action :  — 

INDIAN    EDUCATION    AND   GOVERNMENT   AID. 

Whereas  the  United  States  government  has  failed  to  furnish  adequate  education 
for  all  the  Indian  children  who  are  still  its  wards,  and  has  left  much  of  this  work 
to  be  done  by  religious  and  benevolent  organizations ; 

And  whereas  the  American  Unitarian  Association  has  established  in  the  Crow 
Indian  Agency  a  non-sectarian  Indian  school,  and  has  received  partial  support  for 
this  school  from  the  government ; 

And  whereas  the  bestowment  of  government  funds  for  the  support  of  enter- 
prises conducted  by  religious  bodies  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, — 

Therefore,  Resolved^  That  the  directors  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
are  requested  to  consider  the  advisability  of  surrendering  all  government  aid  for 
this  school  as  soon  as  the  arrangement  can  be  conveniently  made. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Unitarians  who  have  founded  this  school  to 
maintain  it,  and  see  that  its  support  is  not  imperilled  by  the  withdrawal  of  any 
government  funds. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Conference  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment should  provide  industrial  and  common-school  education  for  the  10,000 
Indian  children  not  enrolled  in  any  schools. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  favorably  on  the  following  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  the  Plymouth  church,  and  recommended  its 
adoption  :  — 

THE   FIRST   CHURCH,    PLYMOUTH. 

Resolved^  That  this  Conference,  recognizing  the  historic  interest  and  importance 
of  the  First  Church  in  Plymouth,  cordially  commends  the  effort  to  build  a  new 
church  in  the  place  of  the  one  recently  destroyed  by  fire,  which  shall  stand  as  an 
enduring  memorial  of  the  Pilgrim  life  and  spirit,  and  to  that  end  asks  of  its  mem- 
bers and  their  churches  their  active  support  and  co-operation. 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Con- 
ference to  assist  the  church  in  securing  the  funds  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Committee,  Rev.  K  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Hon. 
Winslow  Warren. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lord,  Plymouth. —  In  behalf  of  the  First  Church  in 
Plymouth,  and  as  one  of  its  delegates,  I  desire  to  express  its  thanks 
to  your  Council  and  committee  for  this  resolution  commending  the 
effort  to  build  a  new  church  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old,  which  shall 
stand  as  an  enduring  memorial  of  the  Pilgrim  life  and  spirit,  and  to 
that  end  asking  your  active  support  and  co-operation. 

The  church  of  the  Pilgrims  has  a  peculiar  claim  upon  this  Conven- 
tion and  upon  that  great  constituency  of  Unitarian  churches  and 
members  which  you  represent.  Springing  from  the  little  English 
village  s  of  Scrooby  and  Austerfield,  tarrying  for  a  while  in  Amster- 
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dam  and  Leyden,  borne  across  the  sea  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  with  the 
blessing  of  Robinson  and  guided  by  the  teachings  of  Brewster,  it  was 
the  first  organization  to  plant  on  these  shores  the  seed  of  religious 
as  of  civil  liberty.  Its  history  and  its  records  cover  nearly  three 
centuries.  From  the  beginning  the  line  of  its  ministers  has  been 
continuous,  and  its  organization  unbroken.  Early  in  the  present 
century,  with  its  face  still  toward  the  morning,  it  formed  one  of 
that  thin  line  of  ancient  churches  which  along  the  seacoast  of  New 
England  adopted  and  taught  your  liberal  faith.  For  three-quarters 
of  a  century  it  has  been  a  Unitarian  church.  Not  long  ago  its 
church  building  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  quaint  words 
of  Bradford,  the  historian  and  governor  of  the  Plymouth  Colony, 
speaking  of  this  church  in  one  of  her  earlier  trials,  "  she  that  had 
made  many  rich  became  herself  poor."  Since  it  was  burned,  from 
its  insurance  and  mainly  from  the  contributions  of  those  who  had 
worshipped  there  or  whose  fathers  before  them  had  assembled 
within  its  walls,  there  has  been  received  nearly  thirty  thousand 
dollars.  From  a  few  outside  of  those  directly  connected  with  the 
church  we  have  received  generous  subscriptions  in  honor  of  the 
living  or  in  memory  of  the  dead,  which  are  gratefully  acknowledged. 
But,  sir,  that  sum  is  not  sufficient  to  build  a  simple  and  appropriate 
memorial  church  of  stone  upon  the  sandy  shore  of  Plymouth. 

The  plan  and  estimates  already  obtained  make  it  necessary  to 
raise  an  additional  sum  of  $25,000.  It  should  not  be  built  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Plymouth  parish  merely.  It  should  express  some- 
what of  the  love  and  gratitude,  of  the  respect  and  veneration,  which 
the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  everywhere,  which  the  people  of 
every  State,  owe  to  the  Pilgrim  company.  It  may  well  stand  as  an 
enduring  memorial  of  what  the  religious  life  of  its  founders  has  done 
for  this  nation, —  of  the  love  of  freedom  which  inspired  the  Pilgrims, 
of  that  breadth  of  thought  and  toleration  of  expression  which  char- 
acterized them,  and  of  that  sacred  right  of  individual  judgment 
which  marks  the  liberal  in  every  age.  To  what  denomination,  then, 
if  any,  should  those  who  believe  that  the  opportunity  ought  not  to 
be  lost,  to  build  such  a  memorial,  more  confidently  appeal  than  to 
this  ?  To  what  men  and  women  can  they  more  properly  apply  than 
to  the  constituencies  which  you  represent,  and  which  have  so  often 
responded  generously  in  every  worthy  cause  ? 

My  friends  in  other  denominations  have  said  to  me,  "  If  this  first 
church  of  Christ  in  America  were  within  our  own  communion,  the 
small  amount  you  ask  for  would  be  forthcoming  within  twenty-four 
hours."  No  one  who  appreciates  this  denominational  pride  can 
doubt  that  such  would  be  the  case.     I  do  not  criticise  their  conclu-  ^ 

sion,  though  I  may  regret  it,  and  think  that  they  fail  to  understand  \ 

the  spirit  and  purpose  of  such  a  memorial ;  but  I  mention  it  merely  j 

as  one  reason  why  this  church  has  its  special  claim  on  you.     From 
a  practical  standpoint  merely,  I  believe  that  it  is  of  no  slight  impor- 
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tance  that  this  denomination  holds  in  its  keeping  these  ancient 
churches  in  New  England.  That  the  name  of  the  First  Church  in 
America  is  borne  upon  your  rolls  of  members,  to  many  a  man,  lends 
to  that  roll  an  added  dignity  and  importance  and  charm. 

Each  year  in  constantly  increasing  thousands  the  people  of  every 
State  journey  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Plymouth.  They  stand  upon 
the  rock  which  the  Pilgrim's  foot  first  trod,  and  see  there  the  corner- 
stone of  a  great  republic.  They  pass  reverently  up  the  ancient 
street  where  stood  the  rude  dwellings  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  where 
even  now,  to  the  listening  ear  and  the  attentive  mind,  there  some- 
times seems  to  come  through  the  years  that  lie  between  the  cries  of 
the  women  and  children,  and  above  them  the  triumphant  songs  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  of  the  fathers.  They  climb  the  hill  once 
crowned  by  the  Pilgrim  watch-tower  and  fort,  where  sleep  the  early 
generations,  and  on  whose  slope  once  stood  the  Pilgrim  church. 
We  hope  —  and  I  speak  not  for  myself,  or  the  parish,  but  for  many 
an  American  who  loves  to  trace  there  the  beginnings  of  a  great  peo- 
ple —  that  there  may  stand  once  more  upon  the  slope  of  Burial  Hill 
a  new  church,  which  shall  speak  in  its  dignified  simplicity,  in  its 
carved  portal  or  stained  window,  of  what  is  best  in  the  Pilgrim's 
life  and  faith  and  spirit  to  those  thousands  as  they  pass. 

Of  such  a  church  it  is  too  narrow  to  speak  as  if  it  were  the  church 
of  the  Plymouth  parish  merely.  Its  history  and  traditions,  its  asso- 
ciations and  memories,  its  influence  and  teachings,  are  our  common 
heritage.  In  the  truest  sense,  it  is  your  church  no  less  than  theirs. 
With  your  support  and  co-operation  given  to  the  committee  to  be 
appointed  under  this  resolution  there  shall  yet  stand  on  its  historic 
site  a  memorial  church,  which  shall  be  not  only  an  honor  to  the  liv- 
ing, but  which  will  long  serve  to  keep  unfading  the  memory  of  the 
dead.  I  ask  that  this  resolution  shall  receive  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Convention. 

Hon.  D.  L.  Shorev. —  The  interest  in  this  church  to  us  is  not 
merely  that  it  was  the  first  Protestant  church  in  America,  nor 
merely  that  in  the  course  of  time  it  has  fallen  into  our  lines,  and 
therefore  into  our  care.  The  interest  to  us  in  this  church  is  largely 
to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  church  itself, —  a  character  that 
was  impressed  upon  it  by  its  first  great  teacher,  who  founded  it  in 
Elngland,  John  Robinson.  The  spirit  of  that  time  is  closely  allied 
to  the  spirit  which  our  body  represents  to«day.  That  church  under 
his  influence  was  kind  and  just  to  the  Indian.  It  was  tolerant  to 
the  Quakers  whom  it  did  not  love.  It  was  tolerant  to  the  Baptists, 
with  whom  it  did  not  sympathize;  and  it  impressed  the  spirit  of 
toleration,  as  far  as  it  could,  upon  that  greater  colony  which  was 
established  under  the  great  Winthrop,  ten  years  later.  If  this 
church  to-day  were  within  the  lines  of  any  of  the  great  sister  organ- 
izations, they  would  hasten  to  establish  a  fitting  monument  to  per- 
petuate that  first  unique  chapter  in  our  American  history,  which 
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should  preserve  its  memory  through  all  time.  The  duty  has  fallen 
upon  us,  and  it  is  the  spirit  of  Unitarians  to  take  up  their  duty. 

Rev.  E.  K  Hale,  D.D. —  One  of  the  most  distinguished  ecclesias- 
tics of  what  is  called  the  High  Church  among  our  Episcopalian 
friends  was  once  talking  with  Wordsworth  about  his  famous  sonnets 
on  the  history  of  Christianity.  He  told  him  that  he  had  omitted  all 
reference  to  the  church  in  America.  Wordsworth  said  it  had  slipped 
his  thought,  and  he  asked  for  a  list  of  proper  subjects  for  sonnets. 
The  bishop  was  very  glad  to  send  him  a  list  of  subjects  about  the 
establishment  of  the  church  here.  When  the  sonnets  came  out  in 
the  new  edition,  it  turned  out  that  three  were  written  to  the  glory 
of  the  Plymouth  church.  In  this  church  we  have  a  magnificent 
illustration  of  what  freedom  in  religion  is,  what  it  is  to  have  a 
church  without  a  bishop,  what  it  is  when  a  congregation  of  men 
lay  their  hands  upon  a  printer,  and  say,  "  You  shall  be  our  bishop ; 
and  by  the  living  God  we  will  have  no  other !  " 

It  happened  historically  that  upon  the  work  of  those  fifty  men  and 
women  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  America  depends.  My  friend 
Mr.  Conaty  will  recollect  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  journal  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  laymen  of 
America  have  a  large  influence  in  the  management  of  their  churches. 
That  is  true.  The  Presbyterians  will  also  say  that  their  laymen  have 
the  same  influence  in  their  church ;  and,  as  to  the  Congregational- 
ists  and  the  rest  of  us,  it  is  the  people  who  direct  the  church  policy. 
Our  friends  the  Episcopalians  know  that.  It  happens,  thank  God, 
that  the  religious  communion  to  which  we  belong  contains  the  altar, 
contains  the  shrine,  contains  the  historical  spot  to  which  every- 
body has  to  go  back  who  reads  the  moral  and  spiritual  history  of 
America ;  and  we  are  proud  that  it  is  in  our  hands.  My  venerable 
friend  Dr.  Osgood,  not  so  old  as  I,  but  more  venerable  [laughter],  is 
fond  of  sa}'ing  that  in  that  county,  such  is  the  growth  of  the  spirit 
of  Robinson,  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  liberal  churches  than  in 
the  same  population  anywhere  in  God's  world.  That  is  what  comes 
when  you  plant  a  church  with  a  printer  for  your  bishop.  It  has 
been  said  truly  that  in  any  other  communion  this  money  would  be 
raised  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  can  be  in  ours,  and  I  think  we  can 
find  that  out. 

The  resolution  was  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  NominaPting  Committee  reported  through  the  chairman,  Mr. 
G.  H.  Ellis,  the  following  list  of  officers  and  committees  :  — 

President,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  vice-presi- 
dents, Hon.  Messrs.  John  D.  Long  of  Massachusetts,  Justin  L.  Mor- 
rill of  Vermont,  Dorman  B.  Eaton  of  New  York,  Daniel  L.  Shorey 
of  Chicago,  Horace  Davis  of  San  Francisco,  and  Edward  W.  Clark 
of  Philadelphia;  general  secretary.  Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse  of  New 
York;  treasurer,  William  H.  Reed  of  Boston;  members  of  Council, 
George  Batchelor  of   Lowell,  S.  M.  Crothers  of   Cambridge,  John 
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Cuckson  of  Boston,  F.  L.  Hosmer  of  St.  Louis,  M.  J.  Savage  of 
Boston,  George  E.  Adams  of  Chicago,  George  S.  Hale  of  Boston, 
George  VV.  Stone  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ames  of 
Boston,  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Gannett  of  Rochester;  Committee  on 
Fellowship,  D.  M.  Wilson,  W.  L.  Chaffin,  Austin  S.  Garver,  D.  W. 
Morehouse,  S.  H.  Camp,  George  L.  Chaney,  T.  L.  Eliot,  Horatio 
Stebbins,  Charles  W.  Wendte,  W.  W.  Fenn,  M.  A.  Safford,  T.  B. 
Forbush. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  Conference, 
and  the  officers  were  thereupon  declared  elected. 

The  following  resolution  written  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  G.  H.  Ellis  :  — 

REV.   E.    E.    HALE,   D.D. 

Resolved^  That  the  hearty  gratitude  of  this  Conference  be  hereby  expressed  to 
the  retiring  chairman  of  the  Council,  Rev.  Dr.  Hale,  for  his  ceaseless  enthusiasm, 
his  wise  and  untiring  industry,  and  his  inspiring  courage  in  the  work  so  dear  to  us 
aU. 

Mr.  Ellis. —  In  offering  this  resolution,  I  regret  for  once  that  I 
am  only  a  layman.  Would  that  I  had  an  oratorical  tongue  which 
could  adequately  voice  the  depth  of  my  feelings  of  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Hale,  not  alone  for  his  services  in  this  Conference,  but  for  his  ser- 
vices to  the  whole  denomination  to  which  we  belong.  I  have  been 
in  more  or  less  intimate  association  with  denominational  interests 
for  nearly  thirty  years.  Yet,  when  my  connection  with  them  began, 
Edward  Everett  Hale  was  a  veritable  "  Father  in  Israel "  by  virtue 
of  services  already  rendered.  May  he  continue  long  in  the  same 
service  for  the  denomination  and  for  the  world,  which  has  become  a 
part  of  his  daily  life  ! 

Senator  Hoar. —  The  chair  begs  leave  to  add  for  himself  as  a 
faithful  parishioner  of  Dr.  Hale  from  his  youth  up  that  he  regrets 
that  we  have  not  one  of  the  usages  of  the  Catholic  Church,  though  we 
should  amend  it  so  as  to  canonize  Dr.  Hale  in  his  lifetime  if  we 
could. 

The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously  by  a  rising  vote. 

Dr.  Hale. —  Be  seated.  I  have  great  difficulty  in  expressing  the 
gratitude  I  feel  for  your  kindness  and  for  your  vote,  which  is  charm- 
ing to  me.  We  all  like  to  be  praised,  and  your  courtesy  and  tender- 
ness I  certainly  feel. 

I  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  secretary  of  this  Conference. 
I  have  served  I  don't  know  how  often  on  the  Council.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  Council  Reports  I  have  written  ;  and,  in  retiring 
now,  I  find  that  I  am  looking  back  upon  a  history  of  thirty  years 
which  has  been  woven  very,  very  closely  in  the  history  of  my  own 
life.  I  proposed  at  one  moment  to  make  the  Council  Report  a  his- 
tory of   the  Unitarian   Church  for  the  last  generation.     But  it  is 
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rather  my  business  in  life  to  tell  people  to  look  forward,  and  not 
back ;  and  so  I  charged  all  the  secretaries  not  to  say  a  single  word 
of  congratulation  on  our  history,  and  to  give  us  no  statements  but 
those  of  hope  and  positive  effort  for  the  future.  When  that  happy 
period  shall  come  that  the  Council  Report  which  you  have  not  heard 
shall  be  printed,  and  you  hurry  home  with  it  to  read  it  aloud  to  your 
wives  and  children,  you  will  find  that  it  fulfils  this  expectation  and 
prophecy. 

I  shall  have  many,  many  other  opportunities,  I  am  sure,  of  meet- 
ing you  at  conferences  and  other  places,  and  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  constituents  of  this  body.  Certainly,  I  shall  go  home  the 
happiest  man  among  us  all  that  I  have  seen  the  vision  of  the  Lord  as 
1  saw  it  yesterday,  when  I  listened  with  strained  ears  for  that  nega- 
tive vote  which  did  not  come  in  that  solemn  silence  which  was  more 
eloquent  than  any  words.  I  shall  go  home  grateful  to  God  that,  in 
the  unity  of  his  holy  spirit  which  is  the  bond  of  peace,  he  has  shown 
us  what  are  the  infinite  conquests  of  those  who  work  with  the  eter- 
nities of  faith  and  hope  and  love. 

Mr.  Ellis. —  By  direction  of  the  Nominating  Committee  I  offer 
the  following  resolution  :  — 

Resolv^dy  That  this  Conference  recommends  the  continuance  of  the  custom  pro- 
vided for  in  Article  V.  of  the  old  constitution, — "  that  half  the  number  of  the 
Council  shall  consist  of  new  members,  the  oldest  members  being  retired  at  each 
election,  and  giving  place  to  the  new  members." 

Voted. 

The  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  Rev.  J.  C.  Per- 
kins, reported  212  churches  and  42  other  organizations  represented 
by  578  delegates. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Adjourned  at  1.30  p.m. 

Thursday   Afternoon. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  temperance  meeting  held  in 
the  Congregational  church  by  courtesy  of  the  trustees.  Rev.  C.  R. 
Eliot  presided.  There  were  addresses  by  Rev.  Herbert  Hosmer, 
Professor  Carpenter,  Father  Conaty,  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  and  Rev. 
W.  C.  Gannett. 

Thursday  Night. 

The  Conference  met  at  7.45  Thursday  night.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Tuskegee,  Senator  Hoar, 
Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley,  Rev.  Marion  Murdock,  and 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned,  and  the  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced by  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop. 


THE   SUMMONS   TO   THE   DEEP. 

BY    REV.    FRANCIS    G.    PEABODY,    D.D. 

"  And  Simon  answering  said  unto  him,  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and 
have  taken  nothing.  And  he  said  unto  Simon,  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let 
down  your  nets  for  a  draught." — Luke  v.  5,  4. 

This  was  probably  not  the  first  meeting  of  Jesus  with  Simon  Peter. 
We  read  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  a  brother  of  Peter,  named  An- 
drew, was  with  John  the  Baptist  when  John  and  Jesus  met,  and  that 
this  Andrew  "first  findeth  his  own  brother  Simon,"  and  brings  him 
to  Jesus ;  and,  when  Jesus  beholds  him,  he  says :  "  Thou  art  Simon, 
the  son  of  Jonas.  Thou  shalt  be  called  Cephas,  the  stone."  It 
seems  likely,  therefore,  that  the  disciples  did  not  at  first  attach 
themselves  entirely  to  Jesus  and  abandon  their  other  vocations. 
They  seem  to  have  heard  his  word,  and  welcomed  it,  and  then  to 
have  gone  back  to  their  business  again.  Thus  we  first  see  Simon 
summoned  by  his  brother  to  meet  Jesus ;  and  we  hear  Andrew's  cry 
of  enthusiastic  surprise, —  "  Peter,  Peter,  we  have  found  the  Mes- 
siah "  ;  and,  when  we  next  see  this  same  Simon,  he  is  still  sitting  with 
his  fishing  partners,  washing  his  net  and  saying  to  Jesus,  **  Lord, 
we  have  toiled  all  night,  and  taken  nothing."  What  a  shadow  of 
disappointment  and  foreboding  it  must  have  thrown  over  Jesus  to 
have  his  first  message  taken  so  lightly  as  this !  It  must  have  shown 
him  how  hard  it  was  to  be  to  claim  and  keep  the  whole  of  a  man*s 
life.  People  were  likely  to  be  attentive  to  him,  but  they  were  likely 
to  be  forgetful  of  him.  What  he  needed  was  a  body  of  followers 
who  would  abandon  home  and  friends  to  spread  his  message,  and 
what  he  found  was  that  the  first  persons  who  heard  that  message 
had  not  thought  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  it  at  all.  They  had 
found  it  a  comfort  to  themselves,  but  had  not  become  the  apostles 
of  that  comfort,  and  had  gone  back  with  their  own  comfort  to  their 
own  fishing.  With  some  such  thought  of  how  little  a  way  his  call 
had  penetrated  into  their  lives,  Jesus  comes  to  Simon  again.  When 
they  had  first  met,  it  was  Simon  who  had  questioned  him ;  but  now 
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Jesus  comes  to  Simon  with  a  new  word  of  command,  summoning 
him  to  a  work  so  large  that  Simon  might  well  fear  it,  yet  so  com- 
pelling that  he  could  not  refuse  it.  "  Fear  not,"  he  says  to  Simon  : 
"from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men."  "And,  when  they  had 
brought  their  ships  to  land,  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him."  It 
is  with  the  same  half-regretful  and  half-sanguine  thought,  I  suppose, 
that  Jesus  teaches  these  men,  as  by  a  parable,  through  the  lesson  of 
their  daily  work.  Here  he  comes  upon  them, —  the  men  who  he 
hoped  might  be  the  bearers  of  his  gospel ;  and  they  are  sitting  on 
the  beach,  washing  their  empty  nets,  despondent  because  they  had 
brought  no  fare  of  fish  to  shore.  So  it  was,  Jesus  must  have 
thought,  with  their  discipleship  to  him.  They  had  pushed  forth  a 
little  way  into  that  great  adventure,  like  fishermen  who  set  their  nets 
close  along  the  shore ;  but  soon  they  had  retreated  to  the  land  again, 
with  empty  nets  and  empty  hearts.  And  then,  as  he  thinks  of  this, 
he  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  the  broad  lake,  which  stretches  away  before 
them,  large  and  mysterious,  like  his  own  mission ;  and  he  summons 
them  to  a  broader  service,  with  its  greater  risks  and  larger  rewards. 
"  Launch  forth,"  he  says,  "  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for 
a  draught."  It  is  as  though  one  who  knew  all  the  ways  of  the  ocean 
should  come  to-day  into  some  little  seashore  village,  where  the 
townsfolk  find  their  scanty  living  by  fishing  in  their  own  shallow  bay, 
and  should  tell  them  for  the  first  time  of  the  fleets  of  sturdy  vessels 
which  put  forth  to  the  distant  Banks,  and  of  the  myriad  colonies  of 
fish  that  were  waiting  there.  "  Launch  forth  into  the  deep,"  such  a 
messenger  would  say  to  these  timid  fishermen.  "Leave  to  your 
children  and  your  old  men  the  small  concerns  of  these  shallow 
waters,  and  venture  forth  into  a  calling  which  brings  a  man's  re- 
ward for  work  worthy  of  a  man."  Thus  it  is  that  Jesus  summons 
these  first  disciples  to  the  deep  waters  of  their  experience.  They 
were  to  know  all  the  perils  of  those  deep  waters.  They  were  to  be 
storm-tossed  at  times,  and  full  of  fear.  But  they  were  to  have  also 
the  large  experience  of  those  who,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  "  do  busi- 
ness in  great  waters."  Their  lives  had  been  shallow  and  narrow, 
like  their  bay.  They  were  to  become  deep  and  broad  like  their  sea. 
They  had  not  half  used  their  powers  :  they  were  to  have  the  joy  of 
a  work  that  needed  all  their  powers.  They  had  been  as  those  who 
catch  minnows :  they  were  to  be  those  who  catch  men.  The  first 
call  of  Jesus  left  them  in  the  shallows :  his  second  call  summoned 
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them  to  the  deep.  "  And  from  that  time,"  we  read,  "  they  forsook 
all,  and  followed  him." 

My  brethren  in  a  common  and  a  precious  faith,  we  have  met  to 
renew  our  affectionate  intimacy,  and  to  take  counsel  together  for  the 
better  service  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  pause  to-night  before  we 
begin  our  deliberations,  to  survey  together  the  field  of  our  peculiar 
duty,  and  to  ask  the  help  of  God  to  see  that  duty  clearly,  and  to 
find  in  it  our  joy.  We  meet  at  a  time  of  very  singular  conditions 
for  the  Christian  churches  of  the  United  States.  No  observer  of 
the  denominational  life  of  this  country  can  help  observing  in  it  a 
strange  and  a  serious  contrast.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  time  of  pro- 
digious activity  within  the  churches.  Never  before,  perhaps,  was 
there  so  much  consecrated  activity  devoted  to  them,  so  much  gener- 
osity in  giving,  and  so  much  extension  of  organized  work.  And  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  time  of  extreme 
alienation  on  the  part  of  large  sections  of  our  population  from  or- 
ganized religion  and  all  its  ways.  Speaking  in  the  very  broadest 
terms,  it  may  be  said  that,  of  the  plain,  self-respecting,  and  reason- 
ably prosperous  homes  of  this  country,  a  very  large  proportion  are 
more  or  less  attached  to  the  churches.  This  is  that  main  body  of 
our  thoroughly  Americanized  population  which  would  be  called  in 
politics  our  **  centre,"  and  in  this  Christianized  centre  lies  the  chief 
hope  of  stability  in  our  Republic.  And  yet  it  is  not  only  true  that 
within  this  central  body  there  are  many  who  do  not  keep  step  to  the 
music  of  the  churches :  it  is  still  further  true  that  there  are  at  least 
two  large  detachments  of  our  people  who  are  in  a  very  large  degree 
out  of  all  relation  to  religious  activity.  One  is  the  type  of  persons 
who  represent,  on  the  whole,  the  modern  spirit, —  the  literature,  the 
art,  the  science,  and  philosophy  of  the  present  age.  These  people 
of  the  modern  spirit  are,  on  the  whole,  going  their  way  without 
any  sense  of  intimacy  with  the  interior  life  of  the  Christian 
churches,  and  without  any  direct  contribution  to  the  religious  habits 
and  standards  of  the  time. 

Christian  scholars  are,  of  course,  not  lacking  among  us,  and 
devout  leaders  among  the  intellectual  influences  of  the  time, —  men 
and  women  who  are  bringing  all  their  modern  culture,  as  the  wise 
men  of  old  brought  their  gifts,  and  laying  it  as  an  offering  at  the  feet 
of  Christ.  And  yet  we  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  such  persons  are 
exceptions  among  the  people  of  the  modern  spirit.     Respect  and 
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conformity  are  common  attitudes  toward  religion  among  them,  but 
sympathetic  loyalty  and  practical  service  are  rare.  The  senti- 
ments and  the  standards  of  the  Christian  life  are  certainly  not 
supreme.  And,  if  this  is  in  any  degree  true  of  the  scholars,  it  is 
much  more  certainly  and  universally  true  of  another  important  social 
type  in  our  midst, —  the  hand-working  class.  Workingmen,  indeed, 
there  are  who  serve  the  churches,  maintain  a  religious  home,  and 
find  rest  and  renewal  through  their  prayers.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
general  alienation  from  religion  of  the  hand-working  class  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  depressing  facts  of 
our  social  situation.  The  simple  truth  is  that  this  whole  portentous 
growth  of  industrial  agitation,  this  new  and  tremendous  conscious- 
ness, both  of  injustice  felt  and  of  power  possessed,  is  pushing  on  with- 
out any  sort  of  relation  with  that  other  organization  which  for  cen- 
turies has  undertaken  to  represent  justice,  compassion,  and  human 
brotherhood.  What  indictment  of  modern  Christianity  could  be 
imagined  more  serious  than  this, —  that  the  common  people  who 
heard  Jesus  gladly  do  not  care  to  hear  his  ministers  at  all,  and  that 
the  movement  for  social  amelioration  distrusts  the  work  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Three  years  ago  I  asked  that  intelligent  and  inspiring 
leader  of  the  workingmen  of  England,  John  Burns,  what  would  be 
the  part  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  future  of  society ;  and  he 
answered,  "  I  see  no  place  for  it  in  the  workingman*s  programme." 

What,  then,  is  the  secret  of  this  alienation  ?  How  can  it  happen 
that  the  external  religious  activity  within  the  churches  is  in  so  large 
a  degree  ineffective  among  the  intellectual  and  social  problems  of 
the  time?  Are  we  to  believe  that  religion  is  applicable  only  to 
the  sober  and  average  type  of  American  people,  and  that  modem 
research  on  the  one  hand,  and  modern  industry  on  the  other,  neces- 
sarily separate  human  souls  from  their  consciousness  of  God  ?  On 
the  contrary,  this  very  alienation  makes  plain  to  the  Christian 
churches  their  most  obvious  and  immediate  sin.  It  is  not  that  they 
have  a  small  and  limited  truth  in  their  possession,  but  that  they  have 
made  a  small  and  limited  use  of  it.  They  have  concerned  them- 
selves so  much  with  interior  and  subordinate  questions  that  these 
things  appear  to  many  people  to  be  the  things  for  which  the  churches 
exist.  The  fact  is  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  come  to  many 
men  in  our  day  just  as  it  first  came  to  Simon  Peter.  They  have  heard 
the  word,  **  Follow  me  "  ;  and  they  have  followed,  and  the  word  has 
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been  to  them  grace  and  peace.  And,  then,  they  have  taken  this 
blessing  back  with  them  to  their  own  little  lives  of  home  and  wor- 
ship and  experience  ;  and  it  has  enriched  and  sweetened  them  all. 
But,  after  all,  these  are  but  the  small  uses  of  a  great  possession. 
All  this  enjoyment  of  worship,  this  strengthening  of  organization, 
this  defining  of  creed, —  all  this  is  but  preliminary  enlistment  and 
drill,  roll-call  and  parade,  worth  having  only  for  a  warfare  which  is 
yet  to  be  fought.  The  modern  type  of  scholar  looks  at  this  activity 
of  the  Christian  churches ;  and  it  seems  to  him  directed  to  comfort 
and  console,  to  improve  the  machinery  of  social  worship  and  of  self- 
extension,  rather  than  directly  concerned  with  the  critical  problems 
of  the  time.  The  hand-worker  looks  at  this  same  activity  ;  and  it 
seems  to  him  a  matter  of  congenial  fellowship  or  eternal  security 
rather  than  of  self-forgetting  warfare  for  social  redemption  in  His 
name  who  said,  **  I  come  not  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a 
sword."  So  to  many  an  observer  the  chief  indictment  of  our  Chris- 
tian churches  to-day  is  this :  not  that  they  do  not  stand  for  great 
things,  but  that  they  make  small  uses  of  them.  Each  little  sect 
seems  to  live  its  provincial  life,  as  if  in  some  little  inlet  of  its  own, 
doing  its  own  fishing  along  its  own  shore,  turning  the  mill-wheel  of 
its  internal  activity  with  the  water  of  the  little  creek  that  runs  into 
its  bay,  spending  itself  on  its  special  issues  of  fellowship  or  unity  or 
self-definition,  as  those  who  build  a  break-water  across  their  own 
harbor  mouth,  while  all  the  time  the  ocean  of  truth  lies  fair  and 
clear  beyond,  and  invites  to  its  larger  exploration  and  rewards. 
Thus  people  see,  not  a  church  militant  against  the  powers  of  evil, 
but  a  morbid  church,  self-examining  and  self-defining,  shutting  in 
its  adherents  and  shutting  out  its  heretics,  involved  in  discussions 
of  which  a  distinguished  preacher  has  lately  said :  "  What  conclu- 
sion they  may  come  to  is  of  slight  importance.  The  only  really 
important  thing  is  that  they  should  come  to  an  end."  Such  is  the 
impression  which  many  an  observer  receives  of  the  present  organized 
work  of  the  churches.  Many  a  soul  one  sees  in  every  communion  up- 
held and  blessed  by  rich  personal  experience,  and  many  an  organized 
activity  of  pure  and  high  beneficence ;  and  yet  the  churches,  when 
they  meet  for  serious  counsel,  seem  often  devoted  to  insignificant  de- 
tails, like  children  who  play  with  their  shells  on  the  beach  without 
lifting  their  eyes  to  see  the  ocean.  And  then,  into  the  midst  of  this 
introspective  activity  and  these  small  uses  of  great  things,  comes  again 
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the  great  witness  of  the  spiritual  life,  with  its  second  message,  the  sum- 
mons from  the  shallows  to  the  deeps,  the  call  from  dabbling  along 
the  shores  of  Christian  opportunity  to  the  exploration  of  its  high 
seas.  It  is  not  that  these  discussions  about  present  unity  and  future 
probation,  about  limits  of  conformity  and  orders  of  ministry  and 
Biblical  inerrancy,  have  no  value  or  significance :  it  is  only  that  they 
are  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  real  demand  which  the  pres- 
ent time  makes  on  organized  religion.  It  is  like  discussing  the 
pattern  of  buttons  on  the  soldiers*  uniforms  when  the  guns  of  the 
common  enemy  are  already  thundering  their  attack.  It  is  fishing 
along  the  rocks  and  inlets  with  their  meagre  little  catch,  while  the 
great  deep  waits  so  near.  No  wonder,  says  Jesus  to  his  Church, 
that  you  toil  all  night,  and  take  so  little.  You  have  not  let  down 
your  nets  as  deep  as  they  were  meant  to  go. 

And  this,  which  is  the  summons  to  the  whole  Christian  Church 
to-day,  is  the  message  which  I  bring,  my  brethren,  to  you.  A  very 
small  place  is  given  to  you  among  the  great  religious  movements  of 
the  time.  You  have  not  the  privilege  of  numbers  or  external  power. 
Yours  is  a  position  much  misinterpreted,  and  viewed  by  some  with  a 
peculiar  bitterness.  And  yet  it  is  also  true  that  you  are  set  in  the 
line  of  a  special  and  honorable  tradition,  which  frees  you  from  many 
hindrances  to  large  endeavor,  and  blesses  you  with  a  special  oppor- 
tunity of  approach  to  some  types  of  mind  }  As  we,  then,  meet  here 
in  conference,  what  shall  we  first  recall  if  it  be  not  the  dimensions 
of  this  opportunity,  the  breadth  of  this  vocation,  the  half-used  priv- 
ileges of  which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  are  the  heirs  ?  And  what 
have  we  to-day  to  fear  except  the  small  use  of  a  great  trust,  the 
absorbing  of  time  in  unreal  issues,  the  self-examining  and  self-dis- 
crediting temper  which  betrays  a  morbid  mind  ?  **  Behold,"  says  de- 
spondent Peter  once  more,  as  he  comes  up  with  his  brother  to  this 
meeting, — "  behold,  we  have  toiled  all  night,  and  taken  nothing.'* 
And  then  Jesus  comes  again  among  us,  and  answers,  **  Put  forth, 
then,  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught." 

What,  then,  we  ask  once  more,  is  the  breadth  of  this  new  service 
to  which  we  peculiarly  are  summoned  ?  What  is  the  present  call  to 
the  Unitarians  which  justifies  their  assembling  here  ?  There  are 
many  things,  no  doubt,  which  are  not  for  us  to  do.  Ours  is  not  the 
work  of  authority,  to  supplant  the  private  judgment  or  to  subor- 
dinate the  human  reason.     Ours  is  not  the  appeal  to  emotion,  to 
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convert  the  fire  of  passion  into  the  flame  of  consecration.  Ours  are 
not  the  great  achievements  of  church  extension  and  activity,  nor 
ours  the  force  of  organization  or  discipline.  Even  the  call  we  hear 
is  not  to  us  alone.  The  ideals  which  invite  us  are  persuasive,  thank 
God,  for  multitudes  of  souls,  both  within  and  without  the  churches, 
even  as  the  ocean  is  shared  by  whole  fleets  of  vessels,  bearing  va- 
rious flags ;  and  there  is  room  enough  for  all.  We  have  no  protec- 
tive tariff  in  ideas,  no  fishery  treaty  which  reserves  for  us  our  little 
bay.  And  yet  the  tradition  of  the  Unitarian  churches  brings  them 
in  these  days  very  near  to  the  great  spiritual  problems  of  the  time  ; 
and  the  summons  is  perfectly  distinct  to  us  to  take  our  part  — 
even  if  it  be  a  very  subordinate  part  —  in  these  momentous  is- 
sues. Beneath  and  behind  all  the  other  signs  of  the  present  age 
are  these :  that  it  is  an  age  of  great  spiritual  hunger  and  an  age 
of  grave  social  distress.  The  great  issues  of  to-day  in  all  coun- 
tries lie,  first  of  all,  in  the  cry  for  light,  and  then  in  the  cry  for 
justice.  The  needs  of  the  time  are  :  first,  a  practical  Theism  ;  and, 
second,  a  social  conscience.  What,  on  the  one  hand,  does  all 
this  intellectual  unrest  of  the  time  at  bottom  indicate  ?  Often, 
indeed,  it  means  no  more  than  superficiality,  frivolity,  emptiness, 
sensualism.  But,  in  its  more  serious  types,  this  whole  feverish 
movement  of  modern  philosophy,  science,  and  art,  is  but  a  search 
for  stability,  for  assurance,  for  sanity  of  mind,  for  unity  and  order 
at  the  heart  of  things.  And  what  is  this  but  the  cry  of  the  time  for 
God,  the  living  God,  the  soul  of  present  thought  as  of  ancient  his- 
tory, the  "  eternal  Energy  from  which  all  things  proceed  "  ?  That 
is  the  interior  power  and  pathos  of  the  modern  spirit.  It  records 
the  restless  searching  of  the  human  soul.  It  betrays  scarcely  the 
slightest  effect  of  all  the  elaborate  definiteness  with  which  many  of 
the  churches  deal  with  spiritual  things.  It  is  indifferent,  if  not  con- 
temptuous, to  all  authoritative,  sacerdotal,  traditional  religion ;  and 
yet  its  very  life  lies  in  its  spiritual  responsiveness,  its  absolute  loy- 
alty to  truth,  its  recognition  of  reality.  That  is  the  modern  spirit, 
with  its  cry  like  the  Psalmist's,  "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the 
living  God  "  ;  with  its  confession  like  Saint  Augustine's,  "  My  heart 
is  restless  until  it  find  rest  in  Thee." 

And  to  this  hunger  of  the  time,  let  us  humbly  acknowledge  it,  we 
have  something  of  the  bread  of  life  to  give.  The  work,  thank  God, 
is  not  ours  only.     The  miracle  of  feeding  the  multitude  with  our 
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scanty  loaves  is  not  demanded.  Many  a  mind  in  many  a  commun- 
ion, many  a  beneficent  work  in  many  an  organized  form,  has  con- 
tributed to  this  witness  of  a  living  God  in  the  souls  of  living  men. 
And  yet  it  is  a  great  thing,  my  brethren,  to  be  set  free  from  many 
other  entangling  demands,  and  to  be  called  to  bear  this  single  wit- 
ness. And  this  is  the  privilege  of  the  Unitarian  churches.  We 
stand,  in  reality,  for  nothing  else  than  this, —  as  Jesus  himself,  in- 
deed, in  his  own  perfected  way,  stood  for  it, —  an  unembarrassed 
Theism,  the  immediate  and  practical  faith  in  a  living  God.  "  Show 
us  the  Father,"  we  say  with  the  disciples,  "and  it  sufficeth  us." 
The  controversies  which  distract  many  other  communions  seem  to 
us  often  remote  and  unreal.  We  have  no  conflict  with  modern  ways 
of  thought.  We  do  not  ask  of  the  methods  of  natural  science  and 
of  Biblical  criticism  how  they  shall  issue :  we  ask  only  that  they 
shall  be  sober  and  sincere. 

The  consistent  Unitarian  lives  with  composure  among  the  intel- 
lectual transitions  of  the  time.  They  interest  him,  but  they  do  not 
overwhelm  him.  He  sees  with  a  deep  distress  the  torture  which 
many  honest  minds  experience  as  the  things  which  seemed  the 
stable  foundations  of  faith  are  swept  away.  Among  these  changes 
he  sings  each  day,  with  a  deep  and  humble  rejoicing,  "  My  heart  is 
fixed,  O  God, —  my  heart  is  fixed."  And  then  he  turns  to  the  hun- 
ger of  the  time,  and  finds  it  to  be  a  hunger  for  that  which  has 
thus  blessed  and  strengthened  him.  He  sees  souls  about  him  pass- 
ing through  the  great  experiences  of  life  and  death,  uncomforted  by 
the  common  methods  of  the  churches.  They  do  not  want  a  detailed 
and  elaborate  faith :  they  want  stability  at  the  foundations.  "  I 
have  no  difficulty  about  being  a  Baptist,"  said  one  such  young  soul 
to  me  ;  "but  tell  me,  if  you  can,  whether  there  is  any  living  God." 
To  the  life  of  souls  like  this  the  Unitarians  are  peculiarly  called. 
In  the  midst  of  this  hunger  they  are  set  with  bread,  and  to  spare. 
Their  controversy  with  other  Christian  churches  is  in  our  day  but 
a  feeble  and  unreal  survival  of  earlier  and  outgrown  conflicts. 
They  are  sent,  not  to  snatch  into  their  fold  those  who  are  already 
safely  sheltered,  but  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
From  the  classic  age  of  Channing,  through  the  period  of  Parker, 
down  to  the  not  less  epoch-making  work  of  Marti neau,  the  represen- 
tative literature  of  the  Unitarians  has  dealt  with  fundamental  doubts 
and  essential  faiths.     It  has  been  indifferent  to  much  which  to  many 
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communions  has  seemed  precious.  It  has  had  in  mind,  not  a  con- 
troversy with  other  churches,  but  a  call  to  the  souls  to  whom  other 
churches  have  spoken  in  vain.  This  is  the  summons  to  the  deep 
to-day.  The  churches  here  assembled  do  business  in  these  great 
waters.  They  are  slightly  concerned  with  the  lives  safely  moored  in 
other  harbors ;  but  here  is  this  great  number  of  drifting  and  helph 
less  souls,  harborless,  anchorless,  rudderless,  on  the  broad  ocean  of 
the  modern  world.  Here  is  this  tossing  unrest  of  the  modern  spirit, 
all  outside  the  harbor  lights  of  well-established  forms.  What  call 
can  be  more  persuasive  to  brave  men  than  this  summons  to  the 
deep  ?  And  what  Christian  communion  will  stand  on  the  bank  and 
condemn  those  who  make  this  deep-sea,  life-saving  service  their 
vocation  ? 

And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  other  aspect  of  the  times 
which  confronts  every  thoughtful  man  to-day  with  such  a  serious 
look  as  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  It  is  that  scene  of  indus- 
trial discontent,  of  class  hostility,  of  unrelieved  destitution,  of  social 
disorder,  which  makes  this  age  specifically  the  age  of  the  social 
problem.  Into  the  bewildering  details  of  this  problem  the  Christian 
churches  have  thrown  themselves  with  magnificent  generosity  and 
devotion.  A  vast  variety  of  benevolent  and  fraternal  undertakings 
have  opened  new  fields  for  missionary  service.  Never  before  did 
the  Christian  church  feel  itself  so  distinctly  anointed  to  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  the  opening  the  blind  eyes,  and 
the  setting  at  liberty  of  them  that  are  bruised.  The  religious  in- 
terest in  social  redemption  makes  this  an  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord.  And  yet,  as  every  thoughtful  observer  is  beginning  to  feel, 
the  problem  of  modern  society  is  still  very  far  from  being  ade- 
quately grasped.  It  is  not  to  be  solved  by  mere  enthusiasm,  how- 
ever consecrated  or  self-sacrificing.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fairly  open 
question  whether  much  of  the  spontaneous  generosity  and  emotional 
method  which  may  be  traced  to  the  churches  is  doing  more  harm  or 
good.  Each  month  it  grows  plainer  that  the  most  immediate  need 
of  modern  philanthropy  is  not  generosity,  but  wisdom.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  have  at  command  the  mighty  motive  power  which 
religion  introduces  into  modern  society ;  but,  the  mightier  the  force, 
the  greater  the  peril,  if  the  power  be  not  sternly  controlled.  This 
social  force  of  the  love  of  man,  with  which  we  deal  so  loosely,  is 
like  the  force  of  electricity, —  capable  of  the  most  varied  application 
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to  good,  but  capable  of  inflicting  wide-spread  disaster.  In  short, 
the  time  has  been  when  one  of  two  things  is  sure  to  happen.  Either 
the  great  social  movement  of  the  present  time  is  to  proceed  with- 
out much  further  relation  to  the  churches  or  else  the  dynamic  of  the 
churches  is  to  be  directed  by  a  new  degree  of  scientific  and  disci- 
plined knowledge. 

In  this  wiser  direction  of  social  reform  the  Unitarians  have,  I 
need  not  say,  no  exclusive  right  to  lead.  No  such  grave  demand  is 
laid  on  so  limited  a  fellowship.  In  all  communions  of  churches, 
in  many  a  seminary  of  theology,  in  many  colleges  touched  by  the 
modern  spirit,  this  search  for  wisdom  in  the  social  problem  is  the 
most  marked  feature  of  the  time.  And  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  tradition  and  history  of  the  Unitarian  communion  bring  this  call 
for  better  social  methods  very  directly  to  us.  From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Unitarian  movement  in  this  country  it  has  been  identified 
with  the  progress  of  scientific  philanthropy.  It  is  a  curious  matter  of 
historical  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  any  form  of  scientific  charity 
among  us  whose  history  does  not  date  from  that  small  group  of 
persons  between  1835-50  whose  centre  was  William  EUery  Chan- 
ning.  The  maxims  of  our  modern  municipal  relief  were  announced 
fifty  years  before  their  general  acceptance  by  one  of  that  circle, 
Dr.  Tuckerman.  The  training  of  the  blind  and  of  the  feeble-minded 
dates  from  the  work  of  another  of  that  circle,  Dr.  Howe,  of  whose 
service  Horace  Mann  once  said,  **  I  would  rather  have  founded  the 
blind  asylum  than  have  written  *  Hamlet,'  and  one  day  every  one  will 
think  so."  The  rational  care  of  the  insane  in  this  country  begins 
with  the  work  of  a  member  of  Dr.  Channing's  family,  Dorothea  Dix. 
And,  when  Dr.  Channing  himself,  in  one  of  his  noblest  utterances, 
asked,  "  What  sphere  of  useful  action  is  particularly  commended  to 
us  Unitarians  ?  *'  he  goes  on  to  answer :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  we  un- 
derstand better  than  most  Christians  that  it  is  the  object  of  our  re- 
ligion to  establish  a  fraternal  union  among  all  classes  of  society,  to 
break  down  our  present  distinctions,  and  to  direct  all  the  energies  of 
the  cultivated  and  virtuous  to  the  work  of  elevating  the  depressed 
classes  to  an  enlightened  piety,  to  intellectual  and  moral  dignity.  .  .  . 
To  us,  it  seems  to  me,  this  great  work  peculiarly  belongs.  .  .  .  We 
ought  to  be  by  eminence  Christian  philanthropists." 

I  do  not,  then,  my  brethren,  arrogantly  suggest  that,  in  the 
present  solemn  crisis,  wisdom  waits  for  you ;  but  I  do  afiirm  that 
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by  all  the  traditions  of  your  communion  you  are  called  to  arduous 
service  in  these  deep  waters.  You  are  not  embarrassed  by  other 
aims :  you  want  nothing  else  than  a  purer  social  world.  That 
would  be  to  you  a  redeemed  world,  the  kingdom  of  God  for  which 
you  daily  pray.  Never  before  was  it  so  essential  that  the  motive  of 
religion  and  the  method  of  science  should  be  at  one.  The  call  of 
Jesus  is  no  more  to  a  religion  for  ourselves.  It  is  his  second  call 
that  reaches  us  as  we  sit  here  washing  the  nets  of  our  church  on  the 
banks  of  our  opportunity.  "  Put  forth  into  the  deep,"  he  calls  ;  and 
we  lift  up  our  eyes  from  our  empty  nets,  and  close  before  us  lies  the 
broad  sea  of  modern  life,  all  restless  and  stormy  with  its  conflicts, 
swept  by  gusts  of  agitation,  and  dotted  with  wrecks  of  misfortune. 
Who  is  there  fit  to  sail  forth  and  to  save?  Not  he  alone  who  is 
impetuous  and  gallant.  It  is  no  voyage  for  careless  mariners  :  it 
needs  discipline  and  experience,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  trained  eye. 
To  launch  forth  into  the  deep  is  folly  for  the  unequipped.  The 
Master's  call  is  to  the  master  seaman,  to  whom  the  storm  is  but  a 
summons  and  the  danger  a  joy. 

I  bring  you,  then,  this  summons  from  the  shallows  to  the  deep. 
We  are  to  confer  in  these  days  on  many  a  detail  of  our  common  task 
as  sailors  mend  the  nets  which  the  sea  has  torn.  Let  us  do  it  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  large  vocation  to  which  we  are  called.  It 
is  well  to  perfect  an  organization,  as  it  is  well  to  build  a  sturdy  ship ; 
but,  the  better  the  ship,  the  worse  the  mockery  if  she  is  left  to  swing 
idly  in  the  land-locked  bay.  It  is  well  to  consider  soberly  our  his- 
toric relation  to  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  it  is  much  better  to 
extend  in  the  modern  world  the  practical  Theism  and  the  social  con- 
science for  which  Jesus  Christ  lived  and  died.  "  A  Christian,"  said 
Julius  Miiller,  "  is  never  fully  made,  but  always  making.  He,  then, 
that  is  already  a  Christian  is  no  Christian."  It  is  well,  then,  to  look 
forward  to  this  Christianity  which  is  always  making;  but  it  is  morbid 
and  unfruitful  to  set  ourselves  to  self-inquiry  as  to  the  degree  of 
Christianity  which  is  already  made.  It  is  well  to  hold  fast  the  great 
names  we  inherit ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  put  those  great  traditions 
to  the  great  uses  for  which  they  were  made.  It  is  all  one  sea  of  op- 
portunity whose  tides  we  feel.  But  there  are  the  creeks  and  inlets, 
the  flats  and  bays  which  intercept  and  ensnare  the  navigation  of  a 
church ;  and  then  there  is  the  great  wide  sea,  with  all  the  depth  of 
the  life  of  God  and  all  the  breadth  of  human  need.     Here,  then,  we 
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wait,  this  little  company  of  souls,  drawn  together  here,  as  fishermen 
draw  up  their  fleet  of  little  skiffs  together  on  the  shore ;  and  here 
among  us  comes  the  Master,  with  his  summons  to  the  larger  service. 
Behold,  the  ocean  of  life  lies  broad  and  fair  before  us ;  and  it  lifts 
our  little  barks  at  our  very  feet,  and  we  clasp  hands  together  here, 
and  say,  "Come,  let  us  launch  forth,  out  of  the  shallows  into  the 
deep,  and  let  us  let  down  our  nets  together  for  a  new  and  a  mighty 
draught ! " 


ADDRESS    OF    THE    PRESIDENT, 
Hon.   GEORGE   F.    HOAR. 

It  is  in  no  temper  of  narrowness  or  exclusion  that  we  have  gath- 
ered from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  from  across  the  sea,  in 
obedience  to  a  summons  addressed  to  us  by  the  honored  and  be- 
loved name  of  Unitarians.  We  claim  no  separate  property  in  the 
peace  of  God  which  passeth  understanding,  or  in  the  love  of  God 
which  abideth  forever.  Above  all,  we  claim  no  separate  property  in 
the  rule  of  faith  and  practice  delivered  upon  the  Judaean  mountain,  or 
in  the  memory  of  that  divine  life  which  was  its  perfect  example. 
We  should  as  soon  claim  property  in  the  sunlight  or  in  the  morning. 
These  gifts,  coming  to  us  from  that  infinite  Father  of  whom  all 
mankind  are  children,  are  themselves  the  offspring  of  a  love  from 
which  none  of  his  children  can  ever  be  shut  out.  They  are  "  too 
high  born  to  be  propertied." 

But  of  the  instrumentalities  by  which  God  builds  his  government 
on  earth,  and  by  which  he  effects  the  moral  training  of  mankind, 
among  the  chiefest  is  that  of  organization.  The  child,  in  his 
earliest  games,  is  taught  to  take  a  side,  in  which  he  sinks  his  per- 
sonality. In  that  way  he  forgets  to  say  "  mine,"  and  learns  to 
say  "ours."  He  finds  the  highest  stimulant  to  exertion  even 
in  the  play  of  childhood,  in  seeking,  of  his  own  free  will,  an 
interest  other  than  his  own,  and  in  obeying,  of  his  own  free  will,  a 
law  higher  than  his  own  desire.  So  awakes  in  him  what  has  been 
well  called  "  the  celestial  sense,  which  is  the  sense  of  duty." 

A  little  later,  and  he  learns  to  love  the  town  where  he  was  born. 
He  transfers  to  it  something  of  the  affection  which  belongs  to  his 
parents.  He  delights  in  its  citizenship.  He  takes  an  individual 
pride  in  its  history.  I  suppose  there  are  men  and  women  in  this 
company — at  any  rate,  I  know  one  —  whose  blood  would  fly  to 
their  cheeks  at  the  charge  that  some  little  town  in  New  England  had 
done  an  act  of  dishonor  a  hundred  years  ago,  as  if  the  imputation 
were  upon  one  of  their  own  kindred  to-day. 

Then  there  wakes  in  the  soul  that  highest  and  purest  of  human 
affections, — love  of  country.     This  emotion,  stronger  than  institu- 
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tions,  Stronger  than  constitutions,  is  the  master  passion  of  the  loftiest 
natures.  At  its  bidding  young  men  and  old  men  give  their  lives, 
mothers  their  sons,  wives  their  husbands,  and  maidens  their  lovers. 
The  man  who  is  without  it,  or  who  thinks  himself  above  it,  is  a  poor 
and  useless  creature.  Whatever  dreamers  may  affirm,  whenever  it 
is  lacking,  the  man  is  weakened  artd  spoiled,  and  becomes  worth- 
less to  his  own  country  and  to  mankind.  It  is  like  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation to  the  universe.  It  is  above,  around,  and  beneath  everything 
we  value  most.  It  has  been  our  safety  from  the  beginning.  It  has 
overcome  for  us  the  greatest  rebellion  since  Satan  marshalled 
against  the  Almighty  the  third  part  of  heaven's  hosts.  It  will  over- 
come for  us  the  spirit  of  anarchy,  which,  it  may  be,  is  yet  to  be  more 
dangerous  still.  I  believe  that  wherever  these  sentiments  are  found 
strongest  in  the  narrower  relations  they  will  be  found  strongest  also 
in  those  that  are  larger.  Wherever  the  national  spirit  is  most  vigor- 
ous, there  the  State  and  local  forces  will  exist  in  fullest  life.  The 
sentiment  of  patriotism  will  be  found  strongest  in  happy  homes, 
where  family  love  abounds.  The  man  who  loves  his  household  and 
his  kindred  and  his  town  and  his  State  best  will  love  his  country 
best. 

I  have  uttered  these  commonplaces — and  the  more  they  seem  to 
you  to  be  commonplaces,  the  better  they  are  for  my  purpose  —  that 
I  may  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  the  chief  object  which 
has  brought  us  together, —  the  inspiring  of  new  strength,  activity, 
and  zeal  into  the  great  work  of  the  Unitarian  denomination,  and  the 
importance  of  that  organization,  as  to  which,  I  fear,  there  is  far  too 
much  indifference,' — the  Christian  parish.  This  does  not  contem- 
plate in  the  least  any  antagonism  to  other  religious  bodies,  but  rather 
increased  harmony,  good  will,  co-operation.  Family  life  is  not  a 
quarrel  with  the  next  household.  Town  life  is  not  a  feud  with  the 
next  town.  State  life  is  not  a  wrangle  with  a  neighboring  State. 
National  life  and  love  and  pride  do  not  mean  war  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  contrary  of  all  this  is  true.  Peace,  good  will,  broth- 
erly kindness,  charity  with  all  men,  the  exchange  of  all  good  and 
kind  offices,  are  but  the  natural  offspring  of  our  love  of  these  objects 
which  God  has  created,  that  by  them  the  sentiment  of  love  may  be 
inspired  and  have  its  vigorous  growth.  So  the  warmer  our  love  for 
our  own  organization,  and  the  more  earnest  our  devotion  to  our  own 
work,  the  friendlier  our  relation  to  other  religious  bodies,  and  the 
dearer  our  fellowship  in  the  Church  universal. 
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We  may  well  take  lessons  from  other  Christian  denominations.  If 
we  do  not  imitate  them  and  emulate  them,  we  shall  fall  behind  them. 
The  country  owes  an  incalculable  debt  to  the  brave  pioneers  whom 
the  Methodist  Church  has  sent  into  the  wilderness  in  advance  of  the 
settlers.  It  owes  an  incalculable  debt  to  our  brethren  who  fancy 
they  still  believe  in  the  five  points  of  Calvinism,  whose  instinct  for 
the  building  of  republican  States  in  Christian  liberty  and  law  is  as 
sure  as  that  of  the  bee  in  building  her  cell  or  the  eagle  his  nest. 
We  may  well  contemplate  with  admiration  our  brethren  who  utter 
their  worship  with  the  solemn  voice  and  stately  ceremonial  of  the 
English  Church,  in  this  day  of  the  revival  of  her  spiritual  life,  who 
have  learned  so  well  to  create  and  bring  to  the  aid  of  religion  all  the 
inspirations  of  music,  of  architecture,  and  of  art.  Can  we  not  work 
together  in  our  freedom  as  they  do  in  their  discipline }  Have  we 
not  the  inspiration  of  the  lives  of  saints  and  the  thoughts  of  sages 
and  the  songs  of  poets,  as  well  as  they  ?  Are  not  the  Scriptures  and 
the  prophets  and  the  apostles  and  the  martyrs  ours,  as  they  are 
theirs  ?  Have  we  not  a  history  and  traditions  and  memories  which 
may  excite  us  to  a  common  activity  in  Christian  work  ?  Is  there  not 
hung  in  our  halls  also  armory  of  the  invincible  knights  of  old  ? 

It  is  not  yet  a  century  since  the  name  "  Unitarian  "  was  first  borne 
by  an  American  church.  The  word  is  not  found  in  the  first  edition 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary.  We  have  never  been  strong  in  mere  num- 
bers. Yet  how  are  the  men  and  women  to  whom,  whether  in  honor 
or  in  reproach,  it  has  been  applied  mingled  with  the  best  life  in  a 
thousand  communities !  What  poets,  what  prophets,  what  inspired 
orators,  what  sages,  what  counsellors,  what  grave  and  reverend  men, 
in  chair  of  State,  in  legislative  chambers,  on  judges'  bench,  in  col- 
lege halls,  what  fathers  and  mothers  and  daughters  in  Israel,  what 
martyrs  and  reformers,  what  benefactors,  what  soldiers  who  gave 
their  young  lives  for  their  country,  or  came  home  from  battle  victors, 
living  and  laurel-crowned  !  As  their  figures  rise  to  your  imagination 
in  many  a  city  and  town  and  hamlet, — 

"  The  passing  of  their  beautiful  feet 
Gladdens  the  pavement  of  the  street." 

We  do  not  esteem  the  parish  as  we  ought.  We  go  from  one  to 
another  too  easily,  according  to  our  caprice  or  convenience,  or  as  we 
like  or  dislike  a  particular  clergyman.     We  need  the  disposition  of 
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John  A.  Andrew,  who  told  Dr.  Clarke's  church  in  its  earlier  days 
that,  "whoever  was  a  come-outer,  he  was  a  stay-inner." 

The  responsibility  for  accomplishing  the  ends  that  a  parish  is 
made  for  rests  upon  the  parish  even  more  than  upon  the  minister, 
and  rests  upon  every  member  of  the  parish  to  the  reasonable  extent 
of  his  power.  The  office  and  function  of  the  minister  is  to  teach, 
stimulate,  and  impel  the  parish  to  do  and  be  what  it  is  made  for,  and 
the  members  of  the  parish  to  do  and  be  what  they  were  made  for ; 
and  then  it  is  the  business  of  the  parish  and  of  the  members  of  the 
parish  to  do  it.  Our  function  as  parishioners  is  not  to  put  burdens 
upon  the  back  of  the  minister,  but  rather  to  take  them  off. 

The  parish  has  many  advantages  which  ought  to  place  it  among 
the  very  highest  and  best  of  organizations  to  stimulate  a  generous 
activity  for  public  ends,  and  also  to  inspire  a  genuine  affection  and 
zeal.  It  is  that  one  of  our  republican  institutions  which  cuts  down 
through  all  social  distinctions,  and  harmonizes  all  political  differ- 
ences, and  summons  men  and  women  to  work  together,  and  to  know, 
esteem,  and  help  each  other,  from  every  calling  and  position  in  life. 
It  ought  to  be  a  leveller,  but  to  a  level  upon  a  high  table-land.  It 
ought  to  be,  and  it  largely  is,  the  most  republican  institution  in  our 
republic,  the  most  democratic  institution  in  our  democracy. 

What  power,  what  sanctity  in  this  venerable  organism,  when,  as  in 
our  fathers'  time,  it  is  blessed  by  a  clergyman  whose  relation  to  his 
people  is  that  of  a  marriage,  to  abide  until  death  do  them  part,  every 
ambition  of  youth,  every  flower  and  blossom  of  the  spring-time,  the 
full  strength  and  vigor  of  life's  summer,  the  ripened  fruitage  of 
autumn,  all  consecrated  to  the  service  of  a  single  community !  What 
influence  like  that  of  the  aged  clergyman,  the  pastor  that  Chaucer 
and  Goldsmith  drew,  who  for  generations  has  been  closest  to  the 
household,  has  been  its  most  intimate,  constant,  and  beloved  guest 
on  every  occasion  of  joy  or  sorrow,  whose  benediction  has  brought 
new  gladness  to  the  betrothal,  whose  voice  has  given  its  sacredness 
and  its  lawfulness  to  the  marriage  tie,  and  has  lightened  the  dark- 
ness of  the  chamber  of  death  by  its  promise  of  the  resurrection  ? 
When  we  visit  foreign  countries  and  our  feet  touch  the  soil  from 
which  our  ancestors  came,  our  heart's  first  desire  is  to  find  the 
parish  church  where  they  worshipped,  and  beneath  which  or  by  which 
they  sleep.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth  —  no  glory  of 
or  lake  forest  or  mountain  or  river  —  which  speaks  to  the  heart  like 
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these  parish  churches,  with  their  associations  of  centuries.  As  we 
stand  in  the  churchyard  and  gaze  over  the  fields  and  hedges  and  by- 
ways of  the  surrounding  manor,  it  seems  as  if  the  very  souls  of  our  fore- 
fathers had  passed  into  the  peace  of  the  landscape.  When  the  little 
tower  or  spire  first  lifted  its  head,  perhaps  in  Saxon  or  Norman  day, 
the  very  stones  must  have  moved  lovingly  to  their  places, — 

'*  The  conscious  stones  to  beauty  grew." 

I  strolled  one  Sunday  afternoon  two  years  ago  into  the  little  par- 
ish church  of  Chesterle  Street,  seven  miles  from  Durham,  in  Eng- 
land. Against  the  walls  were  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  neighboring 
families,  with  their  effigies  of  crusaders  and  of  men  who  had  helped 
to  wring  Magna  Charta  from  King  John.  In  the  porch  there  was  a 
notice  board,  like  those  which  are  familiar  to  us ;  and  among  va- 
rious notices  of  meetings  of  ladies'  societies  and  other  charities  was 
this  one :  — 

"  The  one  thousand  and  ninth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  will 
be  celebrated  in  this  church  next  Tuesday  evening.  There  will 
be  an  address  by  the  rector,  and  music  by  the  united  choirs  from 
three  neighboring  parishes."  Nothing  very  remarkable.  It  was  the 
one  thousand  and  ninth  anniversary, —  that  was  all.  Next  year,  and 
it  would  be  the  one  thousand  and  tenth. 

We  have  a  few  parishes  in  America  with  whose  early  traditions 
are  blended  the  memories  of  souls  as  knightly  and  devoted  as  ever 
wore  the  red  cross  of  the  crusader  upon  their  breasts.  Our  fathers 
cared  little  for  the  attraction  of  art,  which  the  Anglican  Church,  both 
in  its  Catholic  and  its  Protestant  days,  has  so  well  understood.  As 
Emerson  said,  "  The  light  struggled  in  through  windows  of  oiled 
paper,  but  they  read  the  word  of  God  by  it." 

But  this  New  England  parish,  as  it  was  established  at  Plymouth 
and  Boston  and  Salem  and  Concord,  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  insti- 
tutions among  men.  The  map  of  Europe  has  changed  and  changed, 
and  changed  again.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  four  dynasties  have 
sat  in  succession  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  England  has 
united  with  herself  Ireland  and  Scotland,  conquered  Canada,  sub- 
dued two  hundred  and  fifty  million  Asiatics ;  France  has  been  twice 
a  republic  and  twice  a  monarchy,  and  now  is  a  republic  for  the  third 
time ;  Belgium  and  Holland  have  been  joined  and  severed ;  the  star 
of  Poland  has  disappeared  from  the  sky ;  Italy  has  thrown  off  the 
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iron  heel  of  her  tyrants  from  her  neck ;  Germany  has  built  up  her 
mighty  empire  from  sixty  petty  States ;  and  during  all  this  time  this 
mechanism,  which  sprung  up  of  itself  in  the  forest,  abides.  Under 
it  the  people  have  chosen  their  religious  teachers  without  control ; 
and  the  worship  of  pure  hearts,  uttered  by  free  lips,  has  risen  from 
their  simple  altars  to  the  imperishable  heavens. 

But  while  we  support  and  stand  by  this  great  organization  of  our 
denomination,  and  while  we  demand  of  our  brethren  and  sisters 
their  most  zealous  and  devoted  service  in  the  work  of  the  Unitarian 
parish,  let  us  remember  that  these  are  instrumentalities  for  teaching 
and  promoting  chiefly  the  things  in  which  we  agree  with  devout 
men  and  women  of  the  faith  everywhere,  and  not  those  things  in 
which  we  differ  from  them.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  two 
sublime  commandments  upon  which  hang  all  the  law  and  prophets, 
the  entire  precept  and  example  of  Jesus  Christ,  constitute  to  our 
minds  the  chief  portion  and  essence  of  Unitarianism,  as  they  con- 
stitute, I  believe,  to  the  Methodist,  to  the  Calvinist,  to  the  Episco- 
palian, the  chief  and  essential  part  of  Methodism  or  of  Calvinism 
or  of  Episcopacy.  We  have  a  statement  of  faith,  a  liturg)%  a  priest- 
hood, and  a  scheme  of  salvation.  And,  if  we  maintain  that  either 
of  these  is  not  assented  to  in  principle  and  substance  by  the  great 
body  of  worshippers  of  other  denominations,  we  are  so  far  making 
the  very  serious  admission  that  it  is  not  supported  by  what,  to  many 
thoughtful  minds,  is  the  strongest  single  argument  for  immortality 
itself ;  namely,  that  it  has  its  support  in  the  consent  of  all  devout 
souls,  and  in  the  instinct  of  universal  humanity. 

We  have  a  liturgy,  a  priesthood,  a  scheme  of  salvation,  and  a  hope 
of  immortality.  Our  liturgy  is  the  liturgy  in  which  the  desire  of 
humanity  for  worship  has  in  all  ages  found  expression. 

The  essential  of  the  liturgy  is  the  worship  in  the  congregation  of 
the  unseen  and  eternal  Ruler  of  the  universe  with  prayer  and  song. 
All  else  is  form  and  accident  and  convenience.  We  not  only  have 
these  in  common,  with  rare  exceptions,  with  the  whole  Christian 
world,  but  they  are  older  than  Christianity  itself.  They  are  older 
than  history.  They  are  older  than  the  day  when  Agamemnon,  king 
of  men,  prayed  to  Jove  with  the  Greek  captains, 

«*  With  hands  and  voice  advanced  to  heaven," 
or  when  Abraham  called  on  God  between  Bethel  and  Hai. 
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That  mysterious  law  by  which,  in  a  human  assembly,  every  emo- 
tion is  multiplied  in  each  heart  by  sympathy  with  every  other  has 
led  mankind  to  seek  society  in  its  cry  to  an  unseen  power  for  help, 
or  its  voice  of  thanksgiving  or  praise,  from  the  beginning  of  time. 
And  let  us  thank  God  that,  with  whatever  else  pertaining  to  religion 
the  evil  passions  of  men  may  have  mingled,  when  the  heart's  wor- 
ship has  found  musical  utterance  there  has  been  no  jangle  or  dis- 
cord. When  the  Muses  sang  at  the  court  of  Jove  and  Apollo 
touched  the  strings,  when  the  harp  of  Jubal  resounded,  when  Miriam 
raised  her  song  of  praise,  when  David  touched  the  sacred  lyre, 

"  When  Zion's  daughters  poured  their  lays 
With  priests'  and  warriors'  voice  between," 

when  the  disciples  sang  the  first  Christian  hymn  at  the  last  supper, 
when  the  soft  voice  of  music  broke  upon  the  darkness  of  the  cata- 
combs, when  its  lofty  tone  filled  the  domes  of  ancient  synagogues 
or  sounded  in  cathedral  arches,  when  the  Covenanters*  strain  arose 
from  the  mossy  hillside,  when  the  Pilgrim  sang  on  the  deck  of  the 
"  Mayflower  "  or  broke  the  silence  of  the  eternal  forest  with  the  an- 
them of  the  free, —  it  has  been  one  song,  one  harmony,  unbroken 
from  the  beginning,  and  shall  continue  one  song,  one  harmony,  un- 
broken until  time  shall  be  no  more. 

We  also  believe  in  a  priesthood.  We  do  not  propose  to  submit 
ourselves  to  a  confessional.  We  do  not  attribute  any  magic  virtue 
to  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  divine  retribu- 
tions can  be  averted  by  any  exorcism  from  shaven  lips,  or  that  the 
traces  of  an  evil  life  in  the  soul  can  be  washed  out  by  the  sprink- 
ling of  a  few  drops  of  water,  however  pure,  or  by  baptism  in  any 
blood,  however  innocent,  in  the  hour  of  death.  But  none  the  less 
do  we  need  an  arm  on  which  to  lean,  a  voice  to  utter  our  own  needs, 
an  interpreter  to  us  and  to  our  children  of  the  counsel  of  God  in 
spiritual  things.  The  time  comes  to  all  of  us,  to  the  strongest,  to 
the  most  solitary,  when  the  heart  needs  this  consolation.  Very 
tender  histories  can  our  pews  tell  of  the  comfort  that  has  come  to 
them  from  the  pulpit.  If  anything  on  earth  can  aptly  be  called  a 
consecration,  the  devotion  of  a  pure  and  holy  life  to  this  office  is 
consecration. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  for  myself,  that  I  hold  that  metaphysical,  phil- 
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osophical,  or  controversial  discussions  have  no  place,  or  very  small 
place  indeed,  among  the  duties  of  the  minister. 

To  re-enforce  the  sense  of  duty ;  to  strengthen  the  will ;  to  kindle 
the  flame  of  religious  affection ;  to  turn  the  thoughts  to  whatever 
is  pure,  honest,  lovely,  and  of  good  report;  to  make  Sunday  last 
through  the  week ;  to  bring  consolation  in  sorrow ;  to  organize 
charity ;  to  stimulate  Christian  activity ;  to  summon  youth  to  holy 
living  and  brave  dying;  to  drive  the  clouds  of  spiritual  darkness 
from  the  way  of  men  and  from  the  wayside ;  to  bring  the  kingdom 
of  God  into  this  world ;  to  bring  life  as  well  as  immortality  to  light, 
—  these  are  the  functions  of  the  Christian  priesthood. 

When  you  teach  your  baby  to  use  his  fingers,  you  do  not  begin 
with  a  lecture  on  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  flexor  and  extensor 
muscles.  The  training  of  the  athlete  is  not  begun  by  removing  all 
metaphysic  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  motion.  No  profession,  no 
liberal  art,  no  sort  of  human  activity,  waits  until  the  question  is 
settled  whether  consciousness  or  reason  be  a  trustworthy  instrument 
for  acquiring  knowledge.  We  do  not  wait  when  the  feast  is  spread, 
and  we  are  seated  at  the  table,  even  for  a  lecture  on  the  chemistry 
of  food,  or  to  know  exactly  the  particular  function  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach.  The  stomach  would  prefer  on  such  occasions  to  take 
off  its  coat,  and  go  to  work.  So,  to  the  leading  of  devoted,  pure, 
and  useful  lives,  in  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  clergy  to  be  our 
instructor  and  guide,  a  comprehension  or  a  study  of  the  metaphysi- 
cal and  psychological  questions  which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  faith 
is  not  in  the  least  essential.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Christian  minister  to  deal  with  these  questions.  There  have  been  a 
few  exceptions,  illustrious  exceptions, —  Jonathan  Edwards  in  early 
times,  perhaps  James  Walker,  and  unquestionably  James  Martineau 
in  recent  times.  But,  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  the  man  who  is 
fitted  for  such  discussions,  or  who  has  a  taste  for  them,  is  unfitted 
by  his  mental  constitution  and  by  his  taste  for  the  office  of  a  Chris- 
tian minister. 

"  The  hungry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed." 

Do  not  understand  me  for  a  moment  as  implying  that  the  cham- 
pions of  Christianity  or  the  champions  of  Unitarian  Christianity  have 
anything  to  fear  from  any  foeman  in  this  or  any  other  field  of  intel- 
lectual combat.     Tyndall,  who  had  more  than  once  broken  a  lance 
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with  him,  on  hearing  somebody  say  that  James  Martineau  was  the 
foremost  philosophical  thinker  of  the  day,  answered,  "  He  is  the  fore- 
most philosophical  thinker  since  Saint  Paul." 

But  none  the  less  for  these  exceptions  I  beg  leave  to  say  for 
myself  to  this  assemblage  of  clergymen  what,  I  believe,  is  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  laity  of  our  denomination  and  of  all  denomina- 
tions,—  that,  in  general,  these  metaphysical  discussions  in  the  pul- 
pit, to  use  the  pithy  phrase  of  Solomon,  which  our  Puritan  ancestors 
so  delighted  to  quote,  are  but  the  "  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot." 

We  want,  when  we  go  to  church,  not  to  hear  a  continuance  of  that 
discussion  of 

"  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute," 

in  which  Milton  leaves  his  fallen  angels  engaged  in  hell,  and  in 
which,  if  they  are  engaged  still,  it  but  serves  them  right.  What  we 
want  to  hear  is  counsel  and  inspiration  in  the  ways  of  practical 
righteousness  for  our  boys  and  girls  and  for  ourselves.  We  want, 
when  the  temptation  comes  to  us  in  the  week-day,  to  have  the  lofty 
counsel  which  we  heard  on  Sunday  ringing  in  our  ears.  We  want 
to  hear,  .not  of  the  things  in  which  we  differ  from  other  Christians, 
but  of  the  things  in  which  we  agree  with  other  Christians.  We  want 
to  go  to  the  sermon  in  the  same  temper  with  which  we  open  the 
hymn-book.  We  want  the  end  of  the  sermon  and  the  prayer  and 
the  last  note  of  the  hymn  to  be  in  accord. 

Unitarianism  does  not  consist  of  a  statement  of  things  in  which 
we  don't  believe.  Such  a  statement  never  saved  a  soul,  and  rarely 
makes  a  convert.  Unitarianism  is  not  made  up  of  negations,  doubts, 
denials,  hesitations,  uncertainties.  It  is  positive  faith  and  practical 
works.  It  does  not  consist,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  the  things 
in  which  we  differ  from  other  Christians,  but  is  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  the  things  in  which  we  agree  with  them.  Although  the 
great  body  of  Christian  believers  do  not  call  themselves  by  our 
name,  the  great  body  of  Christian  believers  believe  what  we  believe, 
think  what  we  think,  love  what  we  love,  and  seek  what  we  seek.  In 
the  main,  the  things  in  which  they  differ  from  us  are  the  non-essen- 
tial, temporary,  changeable,  doubtful,  and  speculative.  In  general, 
the  less  that  is  said  about  them,  the  better.  The  more  that  is  said 
about  them,  the  slower  they  will  be  to  disappear.  The  things  in 
which  we  and  they  agree  are  permanent,  vital,  certain,  unchangeable. 
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There  are  some  errors  that  demand  for  their  overthrow  that  we 
bring  our  whole  forces  against  them,  that  we  unlimber  our  heavy 
artillery,  that  we  besiege  them  as  we  would  a  fortress. 

These  are  errors  of  conduct  or  of  morals.  There  are  other  errors 
that  these  processes  seem  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate.  The  way  to 
get  rid  of  them  is  simply  to  think  and  talk  of  something  else. 

We  have  also  a  scheme  of  salvation.  We  believe  that  the  sinner 
is  to  be  saved  by  the  influence  of  divine  truth  and  by  the  salvation 
of  the  soul,  not  from  the  consequences  of  sin,  but  from  sin.  We 
believe  that  salvation  is  character,  and  not  escape.  I  hold  that  this 
Unitarian  doctrine,  when  not  uttered  in  theological  phrases,  or  as  a 
challenge  to  controversial  discussion,  is,  in  general,  the  belief  of 
intelligent  Christendom  to-day.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  wherever  in 
all  our  religious  literature,  sacred  or  profane,  we  find  the  most  ter- 
rible assertion  of  the  awful  doctrine  of  a  material  punishment, —  in 
Isaiah,  in  Dante,  in  Jonathan  Edwards, — the  condition  of  the  re- 
deemed soul  is  a  condition  of  purity.  "Though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow."  The  degrees  of  the  Paradiso 
are  degrees  not  so  much  of  celestial  joy  as  of  celestial  purity. 

"  The  life  of  the  new  man,"  says  Jonathan  Edwards,  "  is  a  life  of 
sincere  and  honest  endeavor  to  be  universally  and  increasingly  holy." 
And  this  is  one  reason  why  he  longs  to  be  in  heaven,  that  he  may  be 
perfectly  holy.  Love  is  a  holy  fire  within  him ;  and,  like  any  other 
flame  which  is  in  a  degree  pent  up,  it  will  and  does  struggle  for  lib- 
erty ;  and  this  its  struggling  is  a  struggle  for  holiness." 

I  do  not  look  for  the  coming  of  the  time  when  what  are  called 
sects  or  denominations  will  disappear.  Still  less  is  the  time  to  be 
expected  or  to  be  desired  when  the  emulation  which  comes  from  sepa- 
rate organization  will  cease  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in 
Christian  activity.  In  the  time  of  the  apostles  they  began  to  say, 
**  I  am  of  Paul "  and  "  I  am  of  Apollos  " ;  and,  with  a  change  of 
name,  they  have  been  saying  it  ever  since.  The  seven  churches  to 
whom  the  angel  of  Patmos  sent  his  messages  had  acquired  within 
the  time  of  a  life  which  began  as  early  as  the  life  of  the  Saviour 
himself  a  separate,  individual,  human  character  and  quality,  each  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  other  as  that  of  Hamlet  is  from  that  of 
Othello.  These  distinctions,  these  organizations,  these  rivalries  and 
emulations,  these  strifes,  are  to  continue  until  the  end  of  time. 
From  them,  as  from  all  things  human,  will  come  much  evil,  but 
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mingled  with  and,  as  I  believe,  in  the  end  to  be  subdued  and  over- 
come by  a  far  larger  good.  But  we  are  here  to  assert  our  property 
as  brethren  and  as  Christians  in  whatever  any  of  them  has  that  is 
excellent  in  its  history,  in  its  achievements,  in  its  literature,  or  in  its 
examples  of  brave  and  holy  men  or  women.  Although  a  dweller  in 
Massachusetts,  I  claim  property  as  an  American  and  a  countryman 
in  Starr  King  of  California,  as  I  do  in  George  Washington  of  Vir- 
ginia. If  I  were  a  Presbyterian,  I  would  claim  a  like  property,  as  a 
Christian,  in  Starr  King,  the  Unitarian,  as  in  George  Washington, 
the  Episcopalian.  No  Athanasian  creed  can  shut  out  my  soul  from 
the  soul  of  George  Herbert.  No  church  politics  can  make  my 
senses  numb  to  the  fragrance  of  that  wreath  of  lilies,  "  The  Christian 
Year"  of  John  Keble.  When  Archbishop  Ireland,  then  bishop  of 
Minnesota,  announced  that,  of  the  liquor-sellers  in  his  diocese,  less 
than  five  per  cent,  were  of  the  Catholic  faith,  I  wished  to  pay  my 
profound  homage  to  the  man  who  had  brought  this  to  pass.  I  felt 
that  his  Christianity  and  that  of  my  revered  and  beloved  master.  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  were,  in  essentials,  very  much  the  same. 
When  somebody  told  Abraham  Lincoln,  during  the  war,  that  Gen- 
eral Grant  drank  whiskey,  he  said  he  should  like  to  send  a  barrel  of 
the  same  kind  to  each  of  the  other  generals.  I  should  like  to  send 
a  barrel  of  Archbishop  Ireland's  theology  to  the  other  bishops. 
When  the  same  man  uttered  in  Washington,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
his  brave  rebuke  to  the  men  who  despoil  our  Southern  fellow-citizens 
of  the  glory  of  their  American  citizenship,  I  felt  I  should  like  to 
send  some  of  our  Protestant  clergy  to  his  Sunday-school.  If  the 
dear  theologians  have  said  anything  unkind  of  us,  let  us  hope  they 
will  think  better  of  it  when  we  meet  them  hereafter,  where  they  will 
know  even  as  also  they  are  known.  As  Beatrice  said  to  Dante  of 
Saint  Gregory, — 

"  Wherefore,  as  soon  as  he  unclosed  his  eyes 
Within  this  heaven,  he  at  himself  did  smile." 

The  Christian  Church,  like  almost  everything  else  in  this  world,  I 
believe,  has  been  often  compared  to  a  ship.  But  I  think,  perhaps, 
we  might  compare  it  more  aptly  to  a  fleet,  made  up  of  ships  of  differ- 
ent build  and  speed,  but  bound  on  the  same  voyage,  having  the  same 
sailing  orders,  and  obeying  alike  the  signals  of  the  same  admiral. 
Each  sailor  loves  his  own,  and  thinks  her  the  finest  craft  afloat.    Not 
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a  man  in  any  one  of  them  recognizes  the  least  authority  in  the  offi- 
cers of  another.  There  is  much  rivalry  and  emulation.  In  a  storm 
you  can  hear  from  one  to  another  the  voices  of  the  captains  and  the 
shouting.  If  there  be  danger  of  collision,  you  get  occasionally  a 
stern  order  to  keep  ofT,  perhaps  accompanied  with  some  theological 
language  used  in  a  very  untheological  way.  But  every  man  is  ready 
to  obey  the  admiral's  signal,  whether  it  be  Nelson  or  Farragut.  In 
time  of  danger  each  is  ready  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  other.  In 
time  of  calm  they  interchange  a  thousand  good  offices.  When  the 
weather  is  good  and  the  sea  is  quiet,  they  like  to  visit  each  other. 
You  can  sometimes  hear,  of  a  Sunday,  from  ship  to  ship,  the  chaph 
lain's  prayer  or  the  chant  of  a  solemn  service,  or,  of  a  week-day,  the 
sailors  singing  at  the  windlass.  Each  ship  has  its  own  songs.  From 
one  rise  the  sweet  strains  of  Wesley,  from  another  the  pious  refrain 
of  Doddridge  or  the  lofty  organ-tone  of  Watts.  From  our  own  ship 
goes  up  the  watchman's  voice  of  good  cheer  as  he  answers  what  of 
the  night,  or  the  heart-stirring  chorus,  — 
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Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee, 
Nearer  to  thee  1 " 


From  the  oldest  and  largest  of  them  all  come  the  accents  of  for- 
eign tongues  and  of  dead  languages  and  of  ages  long  gone  by. 

There  is  another  craft  whose  beautiful  lines  and  graceful  curves 
are  the  admiration  of  the  whole  fleet.  Her  officers  are  not  always 
over-eager  to  invite  us  to  their  company  ;  but  yet  let  us  say,  with 
Andrew  Marvell, 

**  Still  sing  they  in  the  English  boat 
A  holy  and  a  cheerful  note." 

We  share,  also,  with  Christians  everywhere  the  supreme  certainty 
that  the  Power  which  has  established  this  fabric  of  things  is  con- 
scious and  is  beneficent.  Upon  this  foundation,  in  all  ages,  has 
rested  the  hope  from  which  cometh  to  man  and  nations  every  gift  of 
noblest  origin,  —  the  hope  of  immortality.  In  virtue  of  this  faith  we 
claim  our  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  who,  by  whatever  name  they 
call  themselves,  are  striving  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
that  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 


REPORTS. 


REPORT   OF   THE   COUNCIL. 

BY  REV.  EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE,  D.D. 

The  reports  of  the  local  conferences,  of  the  Unitarian  Association 
and  other  societies  represented  here,  will  bring  before  the  Confer- 
ence the  details  of  such  information  as  is  necessary  for  the  business 
of  our  meeting.  These  reports  are  encouraging  in  the  account 
which  they  give  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  our  churches,  and 
in  the  general  determination  of  the  people  of  America  to  secure  pure 
and  undefiled  religion. 

At  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Conference  it  was  supposed  that 
we  should  meet  again  in  1893,  as  the  constitution,  indeed,  of  our 
body  provided.  But  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1892  our  friends  in 
Chicago  urged  us  to  call  the  meeting  at  that  city,  and  to  postpone 
our  meeting  here  for  one  year.  The  officers  have  held  their  places, 
under  the  general  appointment  that  they  serve  until  their  successors 
are  appointed. 

The  president  of  the  Conference,  Hon.  George  William  Curtis, 
died  on  the  31st  of  August,  1892,  within  a  year  after  his  election. 
The  great  loss  to  the  nation  and  the  world  has  been  publicly  ex- 
pressed in  a  thousand  ways,  by  poets,  preachers,  and  statesmen,  and 
is  still  freshly  felt.  Mr.  Curtis,  in  ways  unusual  even  in  our  Con- 
gregational churches,  had  shown  how  direct  is  the  service  which  a 
layman  may  render  to  the  work  of  the  church.  For  many  and  long 
periods,  when  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  at  Staten  Island  was 
without  any  other  minister,  he  personally  conducted  its  Sunday  ser- 
vices. As  early  as  the  first  meeting  of  this  Conference  he  repre- 
sented that  church  in  this  body.  And  since  1890  he  has  been 
vice-president  or  president.  In  1878  he  read  here  an  important 
paper  on  civil  service  reform  ;  and  any  one  of  our  publishing  boards 
would  do  well  to  reproduce  this  paper,  as  a  contribution  to  the 
advance  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  The  impressive  address 
with  which  he  opened  our  meeting  here  only  three  years  since  is 
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to-day  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all  who  heard  it.  The  Council  will 
offer,  at  a  proper  time,  a  minute  to  be  preserved  on  our  records,  in 
recognition  of  the  inestimable  service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  America. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  fill  such  vacancies,  and  Hon. 
George  Frisbie  Hoar  was  chosen  president  in  his  place. 

The  presidents  of  the  National  Conference  since  its  formation  in 
1865  have  been :  John  Albion  Andrew,  Thomas  Dawes  Eliot,  E. 
Rockwood  Hoar,  John  D.  Long,  Samuel  Freeman  Miller,  George 
William  Curtis,  and  George  Frisbie  Hoar. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Conference,  Rev.  William  Henry 
Lyon,  after  serving  in  his  place  diligently  for  nearly  two  years,  was 
obliged  to  resign,  that  he  might  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work  of 
his  large  and  growing  congregation.  The  Council  filled  the  vacancy 
by  the  choice  of  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Morehouse,  who  has  acted  as 
secretary  since,  and  is  now  the  secretary  of  the  Conference. 

The  Unitarian  Congress  at  Chicago,  held  in  September,  1893,  met 
the  hopes  and  wishes  of  our  friends  who  had  summoned  it.  It  gave 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  communicating  to  persons  who  had, 
perhaps,  never  heard  of  the  Unitarian  Church  some  idea  of  the 
great  work  which  has  been  intrusted  to  us,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
we  try  to  carry  it  forward.  Many  of  the  more  important  papers 
prepared  for  this  Congress  have  been  published,  and  are  valuable 
accessions  to  our  printed  literature. 

It  was  seen  at  once,  however,  that  the  Congress  was,  in  a  fashion, 
"  blanketed  "  —  if  we  may  take  a  phrase  intelligible  to  the  fishermen 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  —  by  the  movement  of  the  great  Parliament 
of  Religions,  which  at  the  same  moment  and  in  the  same  magnifi- 
cent building  was  holding  its  sessions.  The  mere  existence  of  the 
Parliament  of  Religions  was  in  itself  a  triumph  of  liberal  Chris- 
tianity. There  was  very  good  reason  for  the  wail  of  those  sour 
sectarians  who  described  it,  with  truth,  as  based  on  Unitarian  prin- 
ciples. Our  Church  takes  its  name  from  its  wish  to  unite  all  Chris- 
tian communions ;  and  success  so  magnificent  as  that  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Religions  —  the  union  of  representatives  of  all  organized 
religions  —  is  success  which  justifies  the  hopes  of  all  our  prophets 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  since  the  Unitarian  reformation 
took  its  present  name.  The  unfriendly  critics  of  the  Parliament  of 
Religions  were  displeased  because  we  had  so  large  a  representation 
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among  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  writers  who  were  invited  to 
contribute  papers.  Before  this  criticism  was  made  public,  it  should 
have  been  remembered  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  orthodox 
scholars  declined  to  write  when  they  were  asked,  for  obvious  reasons. 
The  Unitarian  and  liberal  scholars  were  naturally  ready  to  accept, 
because  they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  fundamental  spirit  which 
called  the  Parliament ;  and  the  Catholic  Church  was  ready  to  accept, 
on  account  of  the  wisdom  and  breadth  and  sagacity  of  the  few 
leaders  who  directed  its  policy, —  chiefly  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  and  Bishop  Keane.  If  any  church  can  claim 
over-representation  in  the  programme,  it  would  probably  be  the 
Catholic  Church;  and  the  reasons  we  have  assigned  sufficiently 
account  for  such  a  distinction,  if  it  existed. 

The  Parliament  of  Religions  differed,  however,  as  by  the  whole 
sky,  from  a  meeting  of  this  Conference.  Like  other  parliaments,  as 
the  etymology  of  their  name  shows,  it  was  proposed  for  purposes  of 
talking,  while  this  Conference  exists  only  as  a  working  body,  to 
energize  and  stimulate  the  Unitarian  Church  in  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  **  Christian  faith  and  work."  The  Parliament  was  pro- 
hibited by  its  constitution  from  doing  anything,  or  trying  to.  Our 
constitution,  on  the  other  hand,  compels  us  to  build  up  the  kingdom 
of  God.  It  is  for  this,  reason  that  the  Council  has  requested  the 
several  secretaries  whose  reports  will  be  laid  before  you  to  indulge 
as  little  as  possible  in  retrospect  and  congratulation,  and  rather  re- 
port to  you  their  wishes  and  hopes  for  the  next  two  years,  and  their 
view  of  the  duty  now  lying  before  the  churches  and  societies  repre- 
sented here.  Every  delegate  should  remember  that  the  Unitarian 
Church  does  not  mean  that  this  Conference  shall  sink  into  a  meeting 
for  the  amusement  or  the  instruction  or  the  edification  of  a  thousand 
people  who  like  to  assemble  here.  The  Conference  exists,  on  the 
other  hand,  for  the  discovery  of  new  methods  of  bringing  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  to  carry  those  methods  forward.  And  it  is 
quite  sure  that,  like  thistles  and  grapes,  like  fishermen  and  rulers, 
like  everything  and  everybody  in  earth  or  in  heaven,  this  Conference 
will  be  judged,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  not  by  its  professions, 
but  by  its  fruits.  Our  first,  second,  and  last  wish  for  the  Con- 
ference, therefore,  is  that  it  may  never  become  a  parliament  of  re- 
ligions. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  Council  to  name  a  delegate  or  delegates  to 
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every  religious  convention  in  this  country  where  it  is  intimated  that 
our  presence  will  be  acceptable.  We  are  not,  however,  often 
troubled  by  such  intimations.  It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  for 
many  years  we  have  named  a  representative  to  appear  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  to  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  courage  and  extent  of 
their  great  work.  These  delegates  have  always  been  cordially  wel- 
comed. It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this  great  assembly  of 
Christians,  almost  all  of  the  Congregational  body,  has  succeeded  so 
far  as  it  has  in  carrying  forward  a  world-wide  enterprise  without 
establishing  any  fixed  and  uniform  written  standard  of  belief  for  the 
churches  or  individuals  who  are  represented. 

The  Council  has  suffered  in  the  last  three  years,  as  every  council 
has  for  the  last  thirty  years,  by  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  frequent 
practical  impossibility,  of  forming  a  quorum  of  a  majority  of  its 
members.  The  change  suggested  in  Article  IV.  of  the  constitution, 
which  makes  the  treasurer  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Council,  will 
relieve  us  from  such  a  difficulty.  As  he  is  of  necessity  almost  always 
present  at  meetings,  and  as  many  of  the  details  of  our  work  come 
under  his  eye  personally,  such  an  arrangement  seems  almost  of 
course,  if  we  really  mean  work,  and  not  play. 

The  last  Conference  charged  the  new  Council  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  seven,  who  should  consider  all  the  proposals  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  preamble  and  constitution  of  the  National  Conference, 
and  report  in  print  six  months  before  this  meeting.  The  Council  at 
once  attended  to  this  duty.  By  the  vote  of  all  the  members,  present 
and  absent,  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Rev,  Edward 
B.  Payne,  who  had  moved  the  resolution  for  the  purpose,  and  of  the 
following  gentlemen :  George  William  Curtis,  C.  Carroll  Everett, 
Edward  E.  Hale,  Charles  G.  Ames,  Minot  J.  Savage,  and  John  W. 
Chadwick.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Curtis,  by  a  similar  vote  of  the 
Council,  Mr.  William  B.  Weeden  was  appointed  in  his  place.  This 
committee  attended  to  the  duty  intrusted  to  them ;  and  their  report 
was  printed,  as  they  were  directed,  in  the  Christian  /Register,  They 
will  make  their  special  report  to  this  Conference  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday. 

The  Committee  on  Fellowship  reports  to  us  that  they  have 
received  into  our  fellowship  forty-four  clergymen,  to  whom  they 
have  given  what  may  be  properly  called   their   approbation.     The 
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suggestion  is  made  that  the  circumstances  are  so  different  under 
which  gentlemen  apply  to  us  for  a  token  of  our  fellowship  that  it 
might  be  well  to  have  two  forms  for  such  certificates,  not  dissimilar 
from  the  first  and  second  degrees  given  at  a  college.  One  form 
might  express  our  confidence  in  the  moral  character  and  purpose 
of  the  gentleman  who  received  it.  After  he  had  been  tested  in  our 
pulpits,  the  second  form  might  include  a  recommendation  of  his 
work  and  our  permission  that,  for  a  limited  time,  he  might  be 
named  on  our  printed  calendar.  The  Council  recommend  to  the 
Council  now  to  be  chosen  frequent  conferences  with  the  Committee 
on  Fellowship,  in  the  hope  of  bringing  into  more  system  arrange- 
ments so  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  success  of  candidates  for 
the  ministry. 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  the  delegates  from  the  oldest 
American  church  now  existing,  the  First  Church  of  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  the  same  which  was  organized  in  Scrooby,  in  England,  in 
1602,  to  address  you.  This  congregation  lost  its  meeting-house  by 
fire  since  we  met.  It  is  amply  able  to  rebuild  it ;  but  the  thought 
has  naturally  been  expressed  that  action  should  be  taken  for  a 
monument  of  the  religious  zeal  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  of  their 
readiness  to  establish  a  church  without  a  bishop  and  without  a 
priest. 

The  Council  has  received  with  regret  the  statements,  made  pub- 
lic in  a  hundred  ways,  of  the  defiance  of  law  and  order  by  popular 
outrages  to  which  the  name  of  lynch  law  has  been  given.  If  such 
a  committee  as  we  suggest  be  appointed,  to  prepare  minutes  or  tes- 
timonies of  this  Conference  as  to  the  present  aspects  of  society  and 
the  points  where  reform  is  needed,  we  suggest  that  this  subject  be 
referred  to  them,  that  they  may  prepare  a  proper  testimony  of  the 
wish  and  feeling  of  this  body. 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  Council  measures  were  taken  in  an 
attempt  to  secure  a  collection,  made  from  day  to  day,  of  contem- 
porary Unitarian  literature,  as  far  as  it  appears  in  the  work  of  the 
American  press.  Circular  letters  were  written  to  the  secretaries  of 
the  different  local  conferences  and  to  interested  persons  named  by 
them,  asking  that  they  would  send  to  our  office  in  Boston  everything 
printed  in  the  Unitarian  interest  within  their  jurisdiction.  In  some 
instances  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  interest  any  person  in  our 
appeal,  but  generally  the  persons  named  by  the  officers  of  a  local 
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conference  have  attended  cordially  to  our  wish.  The  result  is  that, 
under  the  energetic  direction  of  Miss  Isabel  Winslow,  who  volun- 
teered for  this  purpose,  a  regular  correspondence  has  been  kept  up 
with  different  parts  of  the  country,  of  which  the  result  is  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  what  would  else  have  been  the  transitory 
literature  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  the  last  three  years.  This 
collection  is  carefully  arranged,  and  so  far  indexed  that  it  can  be 
easily  consulted.  If  arrangements  can  be  made  for  continuing  this 
collection  for  successive  years,  it  will  become  one  of  the  greatest 
value  to  the  student  of  the  religious  thought  of  America. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  our  churches  is  in  a  rather  larger 
proportion  than  the  increase  in  the  population  of  the  country* 
There  is  also,  probably,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  who  are  united  in  those  churches.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  returns  made  to  the  Sunday  School  Society.  But,  in  the 
curious  contempt  for  such  statistics  shown  by  all  our  conferences, 
and  by  almost  all  our  officers, — a  contempt  probably  well  founded, 
perhaps  originating  in  the  narrative  of  David's  census, —  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  definitely.  The  number  of  Unitarians  in  the  country 
who  know  they  are  Unitarians,  who  cannot  connect  themselves  with 
any  of  our  churches,  is  undoubtedly  much  larger  than  the  number  of 
those  who  are  united  with  them.  And  the  number  is  far  larger  of 
persons  of  religious  conviction  who  order  their  lives  on  the  principle 
of  the  gospel  which  we  proclaim,  without  knowledge,  perhaps  with- 
out care,  as  to  the  theological  system  involved.  It  is  proper  here 
to  say  that  the  religion  of  America  has  so  far  advanced  in  the  last 
half-century  that  in  almost  every  communion  a  Unitarian's  confes- 
sion of  faith,  however  broad,  is  now  considered  sufficient  for  the 
laity.  Even  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  most  strict  of  any  in  its 
requisitions,  is  often  found  ready  to  proclaim  that  it  will  receive  to 
its  communion  any  persons  of  righteous  life,  if  only  they  **  love  the 
Lord  Jesus."  It  is  generally,  and  probably  truly,  understood  that, 
while  it  requires  that  its  preachers  shall  hold  to  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  shall  say  that  they  believe  all  its  articles,  it  does 
not,  in  practice,  expect  such  assent,  even  on  the  part  of  the  lay 
elders  who  are  joined  in  its  government.  In  the  revision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  made  by  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church  the  Nicene 
Creed  is  not  required,  as  for  the  happy  months  from  the  17  th  of 
September,   1785,  to   the    nth  of   October,   1786,  it  was   omitted 
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from  the  service  of  all  the  Protestant  Episcopal  churches  of  America. 
For  those  happy  thirteen  months,  till  it  received  contrary  orders  from 
England,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America  was  with  no 
creed  but  the  Apostles'  Creed.  We  have  been  told,  on  very  high 
authority,  that  many  of  the  Episcopal  churches  are  now  full  of  Unita- 
rians ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  best  work  of  its  noblest  preachers 
of  to-day  shows  very  close  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  our 
leading  authors.  Our  Baptist  friends,  in  the  proud  independence 
which  has  always  distinguished  them,  cannot  be  heretics,  however 
broad  or  bold  may  be  the  doctrine  which  their  pulpits  may  pro- 
claim. And  the  leaders  of  the  great  Methodist  communion  have 
shown  in  a  hundred  ways  that  in  their  Church,  as  Keble  said  of  the 
Church  of  England,  *'the  thunder  of  excommunication  sleeps/' 

It  is  necessary  for  us  thus  to  notice  the  steady  increase  in  the 
breadth  of  view  of  the  other  Protestant  communions.  We  cannot 
otherwise  enter  upon  our  duties  here  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
our  duty  to  the  American  people.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  this 
Conference  has  no  introspective  duty,  so  far  as  the  inner  work  of 
our  own  separate  churches  is  concerned.  To  its  own  master  each 
church  stands  or  falls.  And  this  Conference  is  not  that  master. 
But,  when  of  most  other  churches  in  America  we  are  told  that  the 
clergy  must  believe  one  thing,  while  the  laity  may  range  much 
farther  than  the  clergy  in  study,  in  speculation,  and  in  faith,  we  see 
at  once  that  we  have  a  duty  to  America  far  wider  than  any  duty 
which  we  have  to  the  five  hundred  churches,  more  or  less,  which 
take  our  name. 

A  competent  observer  in  the  Episcopal  Church  said  lately,  and 
said  with  truth,  that  the  Unitarian  writers  are  the  most  efficient 
allies  of  the  Episcopal  communion  in  America.  "Your  men,'*  he 
said  in  substance,  '^by  their  pitiless  attacks  on  Calvinism  tear  that 
system  into  shreds.  Intelligent  men  and  women  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  see  that  they  must  abandon  it.  They  look  around  for  a 
Christian  organization  which  can  receive  them,  and  we  are  ready 
with  our  welcome."  This  conversational  statement  has  profound 
significance ;  and  one  asks  with  a  pathetic  curiosity.  Why  is  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  America  not  ready  to  receive  them  ?  Why 
does  not  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Iowa  receive  such  men,  or  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  Unitarian  Church  of 
Florida  ?     Simply  because  there  is  no  such  thing  as  either  of  these 
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names  describes.  There  may  be  separate  churches  in  those  States 
which  hold  Unitarian  doctrine.  There  is  the  South  Congregational 
Church  in  Boston.  There  is  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Beth- 
lehem. There  is  the  Independent  Congregational  of  Baltimore. 
Either  one  of  these  will  give  the  welcome  described  to  a  person  in 
need,  but  he  may  not  be  within  the  range  of  any  such  separate 
organization;  and  he  therefore  goes  where  he  finds  somebody  who 
has  had  forethought  enough  to  provide  for  him,  if  only  he  finds 
a  church  which  does  not  impose  upon  him  a  creed. 

It  is  for  the  leaders  of  other  communions  —  fortunately,  it  is  not 
for  us  —  to  determine  how  they  will  meet  the  difficulties  of  churches 
where  the  laity  may  believe  much  what  they  choose,  while  the  clergy 
must  believe  some  things  which  are  quite  different.  Such  difficul- 
ties are  none  of  our  affair.  Our  affair  is  to  unite  as  we  can,  with  no 
xiistinction  of  clergy  or  laity,  in  proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  aH  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  We  unite  for 
Christian  work,  which  was  a  favorite  phrase  in  our  early  confer- 
ences. And,  while  the  business  of  our  separate  churches  may  be 
what  they  choose  to  make  it,  the  business  of  our  local  conferences, 
and  especially  of  this  National  Conference,  is  to  find  what  are  those 
lines  of  work  which  require  the  union  of  the  churches  because  they 
cannot  be  handled  by  any  one  congregation. 

I.  Probably  the  most  important  single  thing  which  the  National 
Conference  has  done,  in  its  existence  of  thirty  years,  was  that 
described  by  Dr.  Hedge  in  one  of  his  happy  epigrams.  "The 
Conference,"  he  said,  "has  revealed  the  Unitarian  Church  itself." 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  was  the  establishment  of  the  local 
conferences  in  different  sections,  to  promote  such  active  union 
against  the  common  enemy.  From  the  organization  of  the  local 
conferences  naturally  grew  the  appointment  of  the  local  superin- 
tendents, who  have  been  familiarly  called  "  missionary  bishops."  In 
fact,  they  have  and  exercise  no  function  of  a  modern  bishop  toward 
churches  already  organized,  but  have  more  than  they  can  do  in 
organizing  and  establishing  new  churches.  The  officers  of  the  local 
conferences  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  as  they  do  not  always  seem  to 
do,  that  the  devising  of  new  missionary  work  is  their  most  important 
function.  A  conference  exists  for  good  fellowship.  Yes,  but  it  is 
a  fellowship  which  means  more  than  a  pleasant  picnic,  physical  or 
spiritual,  in  the  spring,  and  another  in  the  autumn.     It  is  a  fellow- 
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ship  which  means  the  quickening  of  the  religious  life  of  the  region 
intrusted  to  them,  the  diminution  of  its  vice  and  crime,  the  improve- 
ment of  its  health,  the  enlargement  of  its  education,  the  adequate 
inspection  of  its  prisons  and  its  poorhouses, —  in  one  word,  the 
coming  in  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Every  National  Conference 
expects  an  enlargement  of  the  numbers  of  our  churches,  amounting 
to  at  least  ten  per  cent.  This  means,  for  each  local  conference,  on 
the  average,  a  similar  advancement.  Our  local  conferences  are  not 
working  up  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  devised  until  their 
organization  is  compact  enough  and  strong  enough  for  results  like 
these. 

II.  It  is  popularly  said,  and  there  is  rather  more  than  half  a 
truth  in  the  statement,  that  you  can  increase  the  number  of  your 
churches  as  fast  as  you  can  increase  the  number  of  your  competent 
ministers,  but  no  faster.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  report  that  in 
the  last  three  years  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University  has 
furnished  twenty-one  men  to  the  Unitarian  pulpit,  the  Meadville 
Theological  School  nineteen,  and  that  the  four  committees  of  fellow- 
ship have  received  from  the  ministry  of  other  communions  forty-one 
ministers.  In  the  same  time  we  have  had  to  regret  the  loss  by 
death  of  thirty-six  clergymen. 

With  every  meeting  of  the  Conference  it  seems  as  if  the  death-roll 
since  the  last  meeting  had  involved  more  severe  losses  than  ever. 
Among  the  seniors  we  have  to  express  our  regret  for  the  death  of 
Mr.  Badger,  Mr.  Edwin  Brown,  Mr.  Bridge,  Mr.  Buckingham,  Mr. 
Burr,  Dr.  Cordner,  Mr.  Farley,  Mr.  Haskell,  Dr.  Thomas  Hill, 
Mr.  Hunting,  Mr.  Learned,  Dr.  Livermore,  Mr.  Samuel  Longfel- 
low, Mr.  Moseley,  Mr.  Muzzey,  Mr.  Crawford  Nightingale,  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Stacy,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Waterston.  Among 
the  juniors  were  men  who  have  rendered  service  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten in  the  cause  of  truth.  It  is  something  to  say  that  we  had  such 
men  to  lose.  The  memory  of  their  efficiency  and  consecration  will 
certainly  be  an  incentive  to  younger  men  to  do  their  best  to  fill  the 
places  which  such  leaders  leave. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  our  clergy  have  retired  from 
the  regular  work  of  the  ministry.  The  increase,  while  it  cannot  be 
accurately  stated,  is  encouraging.  The  equipment  of  two  schools, 
though  not  all  that  could  be  imagined,  is  more  than  anybody  had  a 
right  to  ask.     In  the  month  of  June  last  the  graduates  of  the  Mead- 
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ville  School  celebrated  with  just  pride  their  first  half-century  birth- 
day. They  were  able,  as  an  admirable  object-lesson,  to  exhibit  a 
graduating  class  strong  in  attainment  and  purpose.  And  their 
friends  testified  their  interest  in  the  occasion  by  substantial  addi- 
tions to  the  endowment  of  the  school. 

III.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  accessions  to  our  pulpit  have  been  gentlemen 
educated  in  other  communions.  Ministerial  fellowship  with  us  has, 
of  course,  hardly  any  resemblance  with  what  is  called  fellowship  in 
bodies  where  the  clergy  have  to  believe  in  the  same  creed.  Our 
committees  of  fellowship  exist  to  protect  our  pulpits  from  advent- 
urers, or  men  or  women  on  whose  character  there  is  any  stain.  With 
the  theological  doctrines  of  ministers  these  committees  have  nothing 
to  do,  except  so  far  as  to  give  friendly  advice  to  an  applicant  as  to 
whether  he  will  or  will  not  be  of  use  in  our  pulpit.  This  distinction 
between  our  churches  and  those  which  are  bound  by  creeds  or  gov- 
erned by  hierarchies  is  so  wide  that  on  a  special  occasion,  when 
prominence  was  given  to  it,  the  chairman  of  your  Council  published 
on  the  6th  of  April,  1893,  in  the  Christian  Register ^  an  open  letter  to 
the  clergy  of  other  communions. 

IV.  For  such  purposes,  and,  indeed,  for  many  other  purposes,  it 
might  be  wished  that  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  contained  a 
simple  statement  somewhere  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  our 
churches  are  and  must  be  independent  or  Congregational  churches. 
No  Unitarian  church  can  or  will  receive  its  doctrine  from  any 
authority  but  the  present  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  equally  true  whether 
the  succession  be  a  series  of  priests  and  elders,  as  in  the  machinery 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or  if  it  be  supposed  to  lie  in  a  line  of 
consecrated  bishops.  It  would  be  as  well  to  say  that  no  Unitarian 
church  has  or  can  have  anything  to  do  with  such  hierarchies.  It 
follows  that  each  of  our  churches  makes  its  own  statement  of  doc- 
trine, its  own  creed  or  covenant,  or  declines  to  make  any  such  state- 
ment, covenant,  or  creed.  In  the  making  or  refusing  to  make  such 
a  statement,  the  minister  and  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have 
rights  and  privileges  absolutely  the  same.  That  is  to  say,  they  are 
all  kings  and  priests  alike,  so  far  as  they  are  inspired  by  the  present 
Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the  Unita- 
rian Church  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  the  meaning  of 
the  other  statement,  equally  true,  that  a  ("ongregational  church  is  a 
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church  of  laymen,  and  not  of  priests ;  prophets,  if  you  can  find  them, 
but  no  special  staff  of  priests  with  special  sacramental  privileges.  It 
is  possible  that,  if  some  square  statement  —  first,  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  each  of  our  congregations ;  second,  of  the  divine  right  of 
each  worshipper  to  his  own  convictions  —  had  been  incorporated  in 
our  constitution,  we  might  have  been  spared,  as  an  organization, 
some  unnecessary  anxieties.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  a  confer- 
ence of  our  churches  and  societies  is  a  meeting  of  those  who  at  that 
time  wish  to  act  together  in  certain  attacks  against  the  devil.  But, 
clearly,  no  one  of  the  bodies  uniting  in  such  an  attack  is  committed 
to  opinions  which  others  held  in  years  before  or  which  they  may  hold 
in  years  which  are  to  come. 

V.  Looking  forward,  and  suggesting  new  efforts  which  may  give 
solidity  and  dignity  to  our  work  :  — 

1.  The  Council  ventures  to  suggest  that  any  local  conference  or 
missionary  superintendent  who  can  arrange  in  good  working  order  a 
plan  by  which  conscientious  men  or  women  may  join  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  America,  though  they  have  no  local  Unitarian  congrega- 
tion near  them,  will  render  to  our  church  a  very  essential  and 
important  service. 

2.  That  the  directors  of  the  local  conferences  are  entreated  to  see 
that  every  conference  meeting  has  some  definite  Christian  work  in 
hand,  so  that  each  meeting  may  definitely  tend  to  bringing  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

3.  That  first  in  such  efforts,  as  it  has  been  since  the  Saviour 
established  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Sychar,  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  churches  or  congregations  —  the  two  words  are  identical 
—  of  people,  few  or  many,  who  are  willing  to  work  together  for  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  To  speak  in  detail  of  agencies  which  must  be  encouraged,  the 
various  societies  and  churches  whom  it  is  our  privilege  to  advise  are 
begged  to  give  strength  and  permanency  to  the  religious  journal 
founded  by  this  Conference  three  years  ago,  regarding  which  a 
special  rep>ort  will  be  presented  to  you. 

5.  That  the  churches  owe  it  to  the  honored  name  they  bear  that, 
so  long  as  the  Unitarian  Association  is  the  trusted  executive  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  of  America,  it  should  be  liberally  supplied  with 
funds.  This  nation  is  four  times  as  rich  as  it  was  in  1865,  when  this 
Conference  was  formed.     Its  population  is  twice  what  it  was  then. 
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The  growth   in   physical   wealth   ought  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
equal  increase  in  moral  endeavor. 

Lastly,  we  affectionately  remind  our  brethren  of  other  religious 
communions  that  for  centuries  after  Jesus  Christ  established  his 
Church  each  congregation  of  Christians  was  independent  of  every 
other ;  that,  in  all  he  said  and  in  all  that  his  apostles  said,  it  was 
supposed  that  every  Christian  man  and  woman  was  to  work  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  that,  whenever  this  duty  has 
been  specially  delegated  to  a  priesthood  or  other  religious  aristoc- 
racy, disaster  and  defeat  to  the  Church  of  Christ  have  followed.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Church  now,  as  much  as  it  ever  was,  to  forget  the 
things  which  are  behind,  while  it  stretches  forward  to  the  realities 
which  are  before.  And  every  man  in  it  is  bound,  as  he  always  was, 
not  to  seek  first  his  own  salvation,  but  to  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  Council  that  the  venerable  bishop  of 
our  churches  in  Hungary,  the  oldest  Unitarian  churches  which  took  that 
name,  might  be  present  with  us  on  this  occasion ;  but,  after  some 
correspondence,  this  proved  impossible.  We  tender  to  the  church 
in  Hungary  our  assurance  of  regard  and  our  congratulations  for  their 
successes  for  centuries  in  proclaiming  a  simple  and  intelligible 
gospel. 

You  will  receive  with  great  satisfaction  the  expression  of  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  England,  as  conveyed  to  us  by 
the  distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished  father,  —  himself  the  distin- 
guished son  of  a  distinguished  father,  —  who  represents  our  cause 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is  three  years  since,  with  so  much 
regret,  we  parted  from  Dr.  Herford,  that  he  might  take  up  difficult 
duty  in  England.  In  returning  our  acknowledgments  to  our  English 
brethren  for  the  expression  of  their  sympathy,  we  wish  to  unite  our 
personal  expression  of  regard  for  our  last  chairman,  and  our  hopes 
for  his  happiness  and  success.  It  is  with  great  regret  that  the 
Council  learned  that  the  illness  of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  would 
prevent  his  being  present  with  us  at  this  meeting,  as  we  and  he  had 
arranged  that  he  might  be.  The  Conference  will  gladly  express  to 
him  its  hopes  for  his  speedy  recovery,  and  that  that  recovery  may  be 
fitly  celebrated  by  a  voyage  to  America  and  a  long  sojourn  here. 

The  Council  suggests  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  prepare 
a  series  of  brief  statements  as  the  expression  of  the  prevailing  feeling 
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of  this  Conference,  at  this  session,  on  the  graver  moral  evils  and 
dangers  which  it  is  the  province  and  the  duty  of  all  religious  organi- 
zations to  resist,  so  that  we  may  publish  our  "  testimony,"  according 
to  our  convictions,  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 


AMERICAN    UNITARIAN   ASSOCIATION. 

BY   REV,    H.    N.    BROWN. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Unitarian  Association,  till  then  an  association 
of  individual  men  and  women  only,  adopted  changes  in  its  by-laws 
by  which  delegates  from  churches  contributing  to  its  treasury  were 
made  members  of  its  annual  meetings.  Since  that  time  the  votes 
of  these  delegates  have  been  found  to  outnumber  considerably  the 
votes  of  life  members  present  and  taking  part  in  the  choice  of  its 
officers.  The  Association  has  therefore  become,  in  the  main,  an 
organization  of  churches,  since  their  representatives  exercise  a  con- 
trolling voice  in  its  affairs.  No  controversy  has  arisen  between  life 
members  and  delegates ;  but,  as  might  have  been  predicted,  the  more 
direct  influence  of  the  churches  upon  the  policy  of  the  Association 
has  produced  some  change  in  its  methods  of  work. 

More  and  more  all  its  activities  now  centre  in  the  work  of  church 
extension.  Delegate  members  are  apt  to  be  chosen  from  the  people 
who  are  most  interested  in  promoting  the  life  of  our  churches,  and 
who  believe  that,  whatever  seed  may  be  sown,  no  full  harvest  is  gath- 
ered till  a  church  has  been  planted  and  brought  forward  to  the  fruit- 
bearing  stage.  Accordingly,  our  methods  and  agencies  looking  to 
this  end  have  been  perfected  and  enlarged ;  and,  while  we  are  not 
disposed  to  neglect  or  forsake  any  good  work  to  which  we  may  legiti- 
mately turn  our  hand,  our  first  thought  is  always  for  the  task  of  mul- 
tiplying the  free  churches  which  belong  to  our  fellowship  and  bear 
our  name. 

When  the  district  missionary  system  had  been  made  complete,  the 
opportunity  and  the  promise  seemed  so  great  that  the  directors  were 
unable  to  hold  back,  even  though  they  were  obliged  to  draw  some- 
what heavily  upon  the  invested  funds  of  the  Association.     This  they 
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did,  hoping  not  only  that  the  success  of  the  work  would  be  their 
vindication  in  the  end,  but  that  the  contributions  from  the  churches 
would  increase  as  the  work  was  seen  to  prosper.  In  this  their  hopes 
have  been  partially  realized,  but,  like  most  human  expectations,  only 
in  part  fulfilled.  A  demonstration  has  been  given  that,  with  ade- 
quate means,  our  work  of  church  extension  can  be  most  prosperously 
carried  on.  Money  is  required,  in  most  cases,  to  help  a  new  church 
through  the  first  experimental  stages  of  its  life ;  and  the  possession 
of  sufficient  capital,  here  as  elsewhere,  makes  the  difference  between 
a  small  and  a  great  success.  The  gifts  of  the  churches  have  been 
substantially  increased ;  but,  as  the  officers  of  the  Association  know, 
these  gifts  are  still  far  below  the  level  of  our  opportunity,  and,  as  we 
believe,  they  do  not  begin  to  equal  the  ability  of  Unitarians  to  give. 
We  are  always  asking  ourselves  the  reason  why  our  cause  is  not 
more  amply  supported  in  the  missionary  field. 

Are  we  not  still  troubled  and  hampered  by  an  uneasy  fear  that 
this  work  is  sectarian  or  denominational,  in  some  bad  sense  ?  Other 
bodies  of  Christians  are  straining  every  nerve  to  extend  their  organi- 
zations and  to  aggrandize  their  power.  Our  people  ask :  '*  Shall  we 
not  be  more  righteous  than  they?  And  how  can  that  be,  if  we 
merely  copy  their  methods?"  The  question,  perhaps,  does  more 
credit  to  the  impulses  than  to  the  judgment  of  those  who  ask  it ;  for, 
if  we  were  as  far  off  from  perils  standing  quite  on  the  other  hand  as 
we  are  from  wrecking  our  spiritual  life  on  the  shoals  of  denomina- 
tionalism,  our  course  would  open  before  us  wide  and  safe. 

The  reproach  of  proselyting  cannot  be  brought  against  us,  as  the 
larger  religious  bodies  subject  themselves  to  that  charge.  They  are 
held  together  by  vows  of  allegiance  which  their  members  have  more 
or  less  distinctly  taken  to  some  central  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and, 
to  some  extent,  they  make  subjects  of  their  converts.  An  estab- 
lished tribunal  for  the  trial  of  those  whose  soundness  in  the  faith  is 
brought  in  question  is  a  necessary  part  of  their  system.  Our  fellow- 
ship is  built,  from  the  foundation,  on  a  different  plan.  We  have  not 
even  the  beginning  of  a  denominational  power  capable  of  holding 
the  body  of  our  people  to  a  fixed  set  of  religious  beliefs.  Over  no 
new  church  which  the  Association  has  helped  to  found  does  it  exer- 
cise the  least  shadow  of  arbitrary  control.  These  churches  are  all 
free  and  independent.  Their  autonomy  is  perfect  and  complete. 
The  utmost  that  the  Association  could  do  to  punish  heresy,  if  it 
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were  so  disposed,  would  be  to  withdraw  its  financial  support.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  has  no  inclination  to  influence  the  discussion  of  any 
matter  of  belief  by  adopting  that  course,  though  it  is  not  only  its 
right,  but  its  duty,  to  decide  where,  in  its  judgment,  the  money  that 
it  administers  as  a  trust  can  be  best  employed.  Even  when,  for  Any 
reason,  it  may  refuse  an  appeal  for  help,  it  cannot  cut  off  the  appli- 
cant from  the  privileges  of  the  Unitarian  name  and  fellowship.  No 
matter  under  what  obligations  to  the  Association  a  new  church  may 
conceive  itself  to  rest,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  self-support  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  its  right  to  live  its  own  life.  It  is  as  free  as  the 
bird  that  has  left  its  parent  nest  to  pursue  the  course  that  seems 
good  in  its  own  eyes. 

Let  one  try  to  imagine  by  what  method  we  should  set  to  work  to 
conduct  a  trial  for  heresy, —  how  we  should  constitute  our  court,  and 
how  enforce  its  possible  decree  of  guilt.  He  will  at  once  see  that, 
in  this  matter,  we  are  as  helpless  as  the  most  studious  forethought 
could  make  us.  We  are  positively  obliged  to  let  our  heretics,  if  we 
have  any,  try  and  excommunicate  themselves.  In  the  course  of  a 
heated  discussion  one  brother  may  somewhat  pointedly  refer  another 
brother  to  the  door ;  but,  when  he  is  asked  to  show  his  writ  of  eject- 
ment, his  pretence  of  right  to  act  as  sheriff  will  turn  out  to  be  of  the 
most  hollow  description.  The  fear  of  a  denominationalism  that  may 
bind  and  enslave  us  is  dread  of  a  possibility  so  remote  as  not  to  be 
worth  an  instant's  consideration.  The  sky  may  fall  upon  us ;  but, 
until  there  is  immediate  threat  of  that  catastrophe,  we  run  no  seri- 
ous risk  of  being  crushed  by  the  cloudlike  fabric  of  our  denomina- 
tional authority. 

What,  then,  is  our  interest  in  the  growth  and  increase  of  free 
churches  like  those  which  belong  to  our  fellowship?  In  one  word, 
we  desire  that,  year  by  year,  new  churches  of  this  character  shall 
come  into  existence  because  they  are  free,  and  because  they  hold 
their  liberty  as  a  birthright  which  they  cannot  be  tempted  to  surren- 
der. This  religious  freedom  of  ours  has  a  positive  as  well  as  a  neg- 
ative side,  and  on  both  accounts  we  hold  it  precious  to  mankind. 
We  know  that  the  Church  as  a  whole  is  not  free  to  accept  new 
truths,  even  when  they  are  of  great  consequence,  and  are  in  perfect 
accord  with  its  own  deeper  insights,  but  is  too  much  bound  by  cer- 
tain doctrines,  or  certain  interpretations  of  doctrine,  which  embody 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  an  earlier  time. 
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We  know  that  the  right  of  the  individual  to  make  truth  his  au- 
thority is  too  often  interfered  with  by  an  authority  which  declares 
itself  to  be  the  truth,  and  whose  arbitrary  claims  are  but  thinly  dis- 
guised by  a  show  of  specious  reasoning.  This  means  that,  however 
sweet  and  true  the  sentiments  of  religion  may  remain,  it  forfeits  the 
intellectual  respect  of  an  age  whose  ruling  passion  is  to  know  the 
truth  on  all  subjects  whatever;  and,  so  far  as  this  is  true,  it  must 
content  itself  with  the  hearty  support  of  only  second-class  minds. 
For  this  cause,  if  for  no  other,  we  would  gladly  see  planted  in  each 
community  a  church  with  no  habit  of  keeping  its  hands  over  its  eyes 
to  shield  them  from  the  light.  With  all  their  shortcomings  and 
weaknesses  upon  their  heads,  our  churches  have  at  least  no  pre- 
text for  being  otherwise  than  fearless  in  their  search  for  truth ;  and 
no  church  will  ever  again  stand  in  the  front  rank,  as  a  directing 
force  in  the  world's  affairs,  which  is  unable  to  convince  men  that  it 
faces  all  quarters  whence  the  truth  may  come  with  an  entirely  open 
mind.  This  is  the  negative  aspect  of  our  regard  for  religious  free- 
dom. We  wish  to  do  away  with  an  authority  which  is  too  often  an 
impertinence  to  the  best  modern  thought. 

When  we  turn  to  the  positive  side,  this  means  that  we  trust  the 
reason  and  spiritual  sense  of  mankind,  when  they  are  freely  exer-  , 
cised,  as  the  only  court  of  final  appeal  in  matters  of  faith  and  the 
only  basis  of  a  mature  religious  life.  We  rest  our  Church  where  we 
rest  our  State,  on  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  the  men  whom 
God  has  made.  We  do  not  regard  our  reason  as  being  at  any  given 
moment  a  perfect  oracle ;  but  we  trust  an  open  appeal  to  public  sen- 
timent to  right  the  wrongs  and  remedy  the  mistakes  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  we  trust  the  inner  light  of  living  souls  to  be  a  sufficient 
guide  to  spiritual  truth.  We  want  no  hierarchy,  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  want  no  aristocracy, —  because  we  believe  that  the  people, 
through  the  help  of  past  experience  and  under  the  leading  of  an 
ever-present  Holy  Spirit,  can  both  make  laws  for  themselves  and 
find  out  the  pathway  of  eternal  life. 

The  Romanist  stands  upon  his  Church,  and  declares  the  word  of 
her  councils  and  her  popes  to  be  infallible.  The  Protestant  stands 
upon  the  Bible,  declaring  it  to  be  a  full  revelation  of  the  mind  of 
God,  containing  all  that  is  true  of  the  divine  purpose  in  the  life  of 
men.  We  stand  upon  the  divine  and  God-given  faculty  of  reason 
in  the  soul, —  upon  the  native  perceptions,  affections,  and  desires 
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of  the  human  mind,  as  the  source  through  which  all  knowledge  has 
come  and  must  come  that  makes  us  "  wise  unto  salvation."  We  say 
that  the  assent  of  man's  truth-seeing  faculties  gives  to  Scripture  and 
to  sacred  institutions  all  the  authority  they  rightfully  possess ;  that 
no  decree  of  any  council  could  ever  have  become  the  law  of  the 
Church,  had  it  not  at  the  time  commended  itself  to  the  best  intelli- 
gence of  the  majority ;  and  that  even  the  Son  of  God  himself  could 
shed  no  light  in  our  minds,  had  not  God  bestowed  upon  us  some 
power  to  behold  the  truths  he  saw.  The  free  and  untrammelled  use 
of  this  power  we  judge  to  be  the  one  hope  of  mankind ;  for,  like 
other  faculties,  it  can  only  be  increased  with  use.  For  us,  what  our 
fathers  called  "  soul  freedom  "  is  the  one  gateway  to  a  purer  church 
and  a  nobler  life,  because  all  imprisonment  of  the  mind  kills  prog- 
ress at  the  root.  We  want  inspiration  from  on  high,  but  even  inspi- 
ration must  cease  with  men  who  only  copy  their  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings from  models  set  before  them.  We  hold  that  inspiration  was 
not  meant  to  cease ;  and,  wild  as  are  the  vagaries  of  the  immature 
reason  striving  to  act  for  itself,  we  will  endure  all  this  foolishness 
for  the  sake  of  those  great  messages  that  come  through  minds  which 
freedom  has  nurtured,  from  God  to  man. 

Have  we  not,  then,  our  place  to  occupy  and  our  work  to  do  ?  Is 
there  no  room  for  the  churches  we  desire  to  build,  no  need  of  them 
in  the  cities  and  towns  that  invite  our  presence  ?  We  have  made  no 
small  contribution  to  the  advance  of  humanity  through  our  in- 
fluence in  favor  of  a  more  reasonable  and  a  more  humane  theology. 
Yet,  if  this  were  all,  perhaps  we  might  begin  to  question  whether 
our  work  were  not  in  good  measure  accomplished.  Though  we  are 
foolish  if  we  wage  war  upon  the  faith  of  others,  still  we  are  bound 
to  see  that  our  position  reaches  down  to  a  fundamental  difference 
between  us  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  Christian  world.  Where 
the  Romanist  puts  his  Church  first,  and  the  Protestant  will  acknowl- 
edge nothing  higher  than  the  Scriptures,  we  base  our  whole  hope  of 
the  future  upon  the  presence  of  God  in  the  human  soul.  We  rev- 
erence the  Church,  and  we  study  the  Bible  as  a  deep  well  of  wis- 
dom ;  but  still  more  devoutly  we  believe  in  the  continual  incarna- 
tion of  God  in  a  spiritual  manhood  and  womanhood,  which  follows 
Christ  because  he  is  the  type  and  promise  of  its  own  ultimate  do- 
minion. 

The  institution,  the  written  word,  the  living  voice  of  human  rea- 
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son, —  while  we  value  them  all,  we  choose  that  what  others  have  put 
last  of  these  three  shall  be  first ;  and  therein  we  mark  ourselves  off 
from  almost  the  whole  of  Christendom  beside.  Either  we  have 
made  a  stupendous  mistake  or  we  stand  among  those  who  have 
opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  If  we  see  the 
opening  to  which  God  has  led  us,  we  have  something  more  in  view 
than  a  little  softening  of  the  old  hard  lines  of  belief.  It  is  a  new 
government,  a  new  order,  that  we  are  called  to  inaugurate,  and  not 
merely  to  patch  up  the  old  dispensation.  It  is  a  great  prize  for 
which  we  strive  ;  and,  if  we  believe  in  the  position  we  have  taken, 
ithen  so  far  are  we  from  beholding  the  near  completion  of  our  labors 
that  we  have  hardly  more  than  begun  an  undertaking  which  for 
many  years  to  come  demands  our  utmost  resources  of  skill,  of  cour- 
tage, and  of  enterprise. 

Shall  we  not  renew  our  faith  in  the  opportunity  we  have  inherited 
to  do  a  work  for  God  and  humanity  of  the  very  highest  significance 
and  worth  ?  Looking  back  to  see  what  the  Church  has  been  when 
it  embodied  man's  best  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  marking  her 
present  tone  of  entreaty  and  apology,  shall  we  not  dream  of  making 
this  great  organization  once  more  such  a  commanding  agency  of 
moral  and  spiritual  advance  as  it  might  become  by  adopting  the 
method  of  freedom  which  men  everywhere  else  demand  ? 

Not  by  theory  alone,  however  plausibly  and  eloquently  urged,  can 
this  mighty  factor  of  Western  civilization  be  persuaded  to  trust  itself 
to  the  free  reason  of  mankind,  and  to  let  that  decide  what  measure 
of  truth  its  cherished  records  contain.  Nothing  but  the  actual,  vis- 
ible example  of  a  church  living  in  freedom,  and  being  and  doing  of 
its  d^n  free  choice  all  that  a  church  should  be  and  do,  will  overcome 
the  fears  and  suspicions  of  that  religion  which  clings  to  the  past  as 
its  only  safeguard.  Would  that  we  could  plant  the  whole  land  with 
churches  which  have  in  them  the  ambition  to  make  such  a  demon- 
stration at  last  unanswerable  and  complete  ! 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  basis  which  we  choose  for 
religion  is  not  our  own  invention,  but  has  been  chosen  before  us  by 
many^of  the  best  minds  of  the  ages ;  and  we  boldly  claim  as  on  our 
side  iAe  TKime  and  influence  of  Him  who  said,  **  The  kingdom  of 
heavei^is  within  you.''  But  this  basis  is  new  to  the  world  at  large; 
and  we  have  to  think  out  and  to  work  out  many  problems  of  church, 
of  life,  which  the  change  involves.     Not  in  our  day  shall  we  see  all 
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these  problems  solved ;  but,  if  we  can  only  lay  the  foundations  of 
a  new  spiritual  commonwealth,  which  shall  gather  more  heavenly 
riches  in  days  to  come  than  it  is  possible  to  acquire  under  those 
priestly  governments  whose  purpose  is  partly  foreign  to  the  true 
genius  of  Christianity,  here  are  labors  whose  promise  of  ultimate 
reward  should  render  us  indifferent  to  the  world's  present  praise  or 
blame.  A  great  hope  is  set  before  us ;  and,  believing  that  we  have 
found  God's  own  appointed  way  to  a  better  future,  we  should  not 
dare  to  fail. 


THE   NATIONAL   ALLIANCE. 

BY    MRS.    EMILY    F I  FIELD. 

The  National  Alliance  with  gratitude  and  pleasure  reports  the  suc- 
cess of  its  work  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference.  Begin- 
ning  then  with  new  and  untried  methods,  the  three  years  have  been 
marked  by  continual  progress ;  and  there  is  ground  for  honest  con- 
gratulation that  it  is  now  a  strong,  effective,  national  society,  pledged 
to  a  work  which  constantly  grows  deeper  and  wider,  reaching  out  in 
every  direction.  The  plan  of  organization  at  that  time  adopted  has 
proved  adequate  to  the  demands,  and  the  test  of  three  years  has 
shown  it  to  be  admirable  in  every  department.  In  spite  of  all  fears- 
of  its  impracticability,  these  three  years  have  demonstrated  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains are  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  national  organization.  The- 
ten  minutes  allowed  will  only  suffice  to  give  the  broad,  main  feat- 
ures of  the  work  in  crudest  outline,  without  entering  into  details. 
Like  other  bodies,  the  Alliance  is  managed  by  a  president  and  ex- 
ecutive board.  Six  active  vice-presidents  guide  the  work  in  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Directors  in  the  respective  States,  in  num- 
ber proportionate  to  the  membership,  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the 
Branches.  This  board  unifies  and  regulates  the  work  without  inter- 
fering with  the  individual  working  of  the  Branches,  and  constitutes 
the  whole  machinery, —  the  motive  power  of  the  body. 

The  independence  of  the  Branches  has  been  carefully  preserved  ; 
and  the  close  fellowship  of  the  individual  members,  which  was  the 
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ideal  of  those  who  devised  the  Alliance  plan,  has  been  completely 
realized. 

Few  societies  make  such  use  of  the  post-office.  If  not  by  actual 
presence,  then  by  letter,  each  national  officer  takes  part  in  every 
monthly  meeting  of  the  executive  board,  sending  motions,  votes,  and 
suggestions  by  mail  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  country.  No 
question  is  settled  until  every  section  has  been  consulted. 

By  the  system  of  reports,  if  well  carried  out,  every  individual 
member  may  know  what  is  done  throughout  the  country.  The  mem- 
ber in  Salt  Lake  City,  fully  informed  of  what  is  going  on  at  meet- 
ings in  Boston  or  New  York,  sends  quite  as  intelligent  and  neces- 
sary a  vote  as  the  woman  of  the  neighboring  town.  The  vote  is 
intelligent  because  this  unique  feature  of  administration  has  proved 
to  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  stimulating  and  keeping  up  an  interest, 
and  has  produced  immediate  and  very  perceptible  results.  At  bien- 
nial and  business  meetings  a  delegate  representation  proportionate 
to  numbers  has  been  found  most  effective  and  satisfactory. 

The  value  of  working  together  is  very  apparent.  It  multiplies  the 
little  that  any  single  individual  can  do  by  adding  to  it  the  little  that 
a  hundred  or  a  thousand  can  do.  In  this  co-operation  all  authority 
is  not  delegated  to  officers  or  managers,  but  both  power  and  respon- 
sibility rest  upon  the  individual ;  and  in  the  actual  work  there  is 
scope  for  widest  difference  of  opinion  and  feeling.  One  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  Branches  and  seven  thousand  members  are  thus 
united  in  the  Alliance,  and  a  marked  change  is  noticed  in  the  method 
of  women's  work  in  the  churches. 

The  Branches  are  no  longer  groups  of  neighborhood  women, 
meeting  simply  in  the  sewing  circle,  with  outlook  limited  to  the 
charity  that  begins  at  home,  but,  as  Alliance  members,  are,  first  of 
all,  loyal  Unitarians,  and,  while  caring  for  every  local  interest  which 
has  a  claim  upon  them,  are  striving,  above  all  things,  to  quicken  and 
strengthen  the  religious  life.  A  new  meaning  has  been  given  to 
missionary  work,  and  every  Branch  is  now  more  or  less  engaged  in  it. 

This  includes  the  wonderful  Post-office  Mission.  The  extent  of 
this  marvellous  mission  is  a  constant  surprise,  even  to  those  who 
know  it  best  and  expect  most  from  it. 

Then  come  aiding  struggling  churches,  building  new  ones,  form- 
ing new  societies,  sending  preachers  into  new  fields,  supporting  them 
at  important  points,  and  other  enterprises  of  the  denomination.     No 
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money  is  disbursed  from  a  general  treasury ;  but  for  such  and  simi- 
lar purposes  the  Alliance  Branches  have,  during  the  last  three  years, 
raised  and  distributed  $95,376.00.  The  scale  of  operations  may  be 
small  in  the  great  world  of  religious  activity,  yet  the  work  of  the 
Alliance  has  brought  a  new  life  and  vigor  into  the  denomination. 

But  we  are  truest  to  ourselves  when  we  speak,  not  of  our  achieve- 
ment, but  of  our  opportunities  and  purpose.  While  there  is  so  much 
to  rejoice  in,  there  is  still  much  to  undertake. 

The  little  seeds  sown  by  the  Post-office  Mission  are  producing 
a  harvest  which  taxes  all  our  resources  to  care  for  and  garner.  The 
rapid  increase  of  Unitarian  centres,  where  the  Post-office  Mission 
correspondent,  the  little  "group,"  and  the  Alliance  Branch  precede 
the  society  and  the  church,  brings  privileges  and  duties.  Hqw  fort- 
unate if  ten,  twenty,  twenty-five  energetic,  consecrated  men  could 
be  sent  into  the  field,  each  with  an  Alliance  Branch  to  sustain  and 
indorse  him !  Many  of  the  older  churches,  especially  in  New  Eng- 
land, weakened  by  emigration,  must  be  fostered  and  kept  alive. 
What  matter  if  the  Si\nday  congregations  are  small,  if  the  church 
itself  still  stands  to  represent  the  principles  of  our  faith,  and, 
through  the  renewed  enthusiasm  of  an  Alliance  Branch,  continues 
to  be  the  centre  of  good  influence  and  example ! 

To  provide  well-equipped  missionaries  and  ministers,  the  Mead- 
ville  School  still  claims  the  interest  of  the  Alliance.  The  pro- 
posed fund  must  be  completed,  and  students  must  be  helped  to 
graduate.  Is  it  left  for  the  Alliance  to  open  the  doors  of  Har- 
vard Divinity  School  to  women?  The  Japan  Library,  among  the 
most  valued  undertakings  of  the  Alliance,  must  be  finished,  and 
additions  constantly  made.  Certain  Branches  promise  a  new  book 
every  year.  The  Montana  School  should  also  be  a  special  charge 
of  the  Alliance,  which  is  interested  as  well  in  Tuskegee  and  Proctor 
Academy.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  there  will  be  ready 
response  to  every  appeal, —  a  new  organ  here,  a  parsonage  there, 
a  debt  to  the  loan  fund  in  one  place,  a  library  at  another,  damage 
by  flood,  fire,  or  famine  to  be  repaired,  and  losses  made  good. 
From  "  fellowship  "  spring  the  sympathy  and  effectual  aid  given  by 
the  Alliance.  Among  its  own  agencies  to  be  kept  active  the  Alli- 
ance has  the  "  Religious  Study  "  and  the  beautiful  Cheerful  Letter, 
One  leads  to  a  better  understanding  of  religion  and  duty,  the  other 
leaves  no  isolated  seeker  without  a  helping  hand.     It  is  impossible 
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in  a  few  words  to  give  the  least  idea  of  the ,  extent,  beauty,  and  con- 
stantly increasing  possibilities  of  this  noble  work. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  horizon  of  the  Alliance  is  boundless,  its 
opportunities  unlimited.  Not  until  every  liberal  church  has  an  Alli- 
ance Branch  will  it  be  doing  its  best  work !  Not  until  each  minister 
recognizes  it  as  an  indispensable  and  powerful  ally  will  his  church 
rise  to  the  highest  standard !  Not  until  every  Unitarian  woman  has 
enrolled  herself  with  our  Alliance  Branch  will  she  be  fully  loyal  to 
her  faith ! 

We  believe  that  the  movement  will  surely  go  on,  and  what  we  do 
toward  it  is  our  small  share  in  establishing  the  wider  "  religion  of 
humanity  which  inspires  the  best  thought  and  hope  of  to-day.  " 


NEW   ENGLAND. 


BY    REV.  D.  M.  WILSON. 


1  am  here,  as  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  the  Conference  instructs 
me,  to  forecast  what  can  and  ought  to  be  done  or  attempted  within 
the  next  two  years  in  New  England  among  its  half  million  Uni- 
tarians. That  is  a  happy  deliverance  from  a  past  in  which  the  hard 
times  permitted  few  achievements.  The  half  million  Unitarians  of 
New  England !  They  are  there,  although  the  census  has  no  record 
of  them ;  and  only  a  poor  tenth  of  them  are  found  in  our  Unitarian 
churches.  We  must  look  in  the  other  denominations  for  them,  and 
in  that  world  outside  all  denominations.  Nevertheless,  because  they 
do  not  stand  with  us,  they  are  against  us ;  and  our  feebleness  in 
churches  and  loyal  following  is  our  reproach.  Unitarians  every- 
where,—  the  spirit  of  the  age  fast  multiplying  them, —  yet  only  a 
mere  handful  of  scattered  congregations,  even  in  Unitarian  New 
England!  Truly,  our  task  is  still  what  through  all  these  years  of 
missionary  aspiration  we  have  set  ourselves  most  seriously  to  accom- 
plish,—  the  gathering  of  all  Unitarians  into  worshipping  congrega- 
tions, the  free  spirit  of  them  embodied  visibly  and  organically  in  a 
living  church.  And,  though  all  our  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
the  signs  seem  to  increase  with  the  years  that  our  Unitarian  faith  is 
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to  have  its  day  of  frank  and  general  acceptance.  For  instance,  the 
increasing  commotion  which  more  light  causes  in  the  evangelical 
churches  is  driving  their  ministers  in  larger  numbers  to  ask  our 
fellowship.  They  crave  our  freedom :  they  want  to  get  away  from 
what  one  of  them  described  to  me  as  the  "  tyranny  of  the  majority  " 
in  his  denomination.  Many  have  been  welcomed  into  our  house- 
hold of  faith ;  but  it  has  been  with  feelings  constrained  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  crowding  our  ministry,  and  that  we  might  not  have 
churches  for  them.  This  has  led  us  to  advise  some  applicants  to 
continue  in  the  old  church ;  and  the  singular  spectacle  is  presented 
of  ministers  of  evangelical  churches  waiting  till  the  word  is  given 
them  to  come  among  us,  and,  while  waiting,  preaching  our  Unitarian 
Christianity,  and  generally  with  great  acceptance.  Of  course,  the 
acquisition  which  we  most  desire  is  that  of  preachers  and  people. 
If,  however,  it  seems  to  them  too  great  a  step  to  take  the  Unitarian 
name,  let  them  return  to  the  original  principles  of  Congregationalism 
or  of  Roger  Williams,  and  take  their  stand  as  independent  churches, 
free  to  affiliate  with  any  denomination.  This  is  a  development 
which  in  a  few  years  we  may  behold  in  New  England,  and  can  do 
something  to  encourage.  More  inspiring,  however,  are  the  signs 
stimulating  us  still  to  go  on,  and  organize  new  societies  of  the  un- 
churched and  of  those  individuals  of  the  other  denominations  who 
feel  that  they  belong  with  us.  My  first  aim,  when  appointed  super- 
intendent two  years  ago,  was  to  travel  up  and  down  in  my  "  diocese,*' 
in  order  to  learn  its  possibilities.  They  were  all  I  had  anticipated. 
I  was  planning  to  realize  some  of  them,  when  I  received  the  vote, 
reluctantly  made  by  our  board,  that  no  new  work  was  to  be  under- 
taken in  these  "  hard  times."  Thus  abruptly  I  realized  that  the  first 
thing  a  superintendent  has  to  learn  is  that  lack  of  means  is  the  one 
element  of  weakness  in  our  denomination.  Especially  was  this 
forced  upon  me  in  being  a  near  witness  of  the  anxieties  and  per- 
plexities of  our  wise  secretary.  Dr.  Reynolds,  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  How  much  we  miss  his  strong  presence  and  suggestive 
words!  How  deeply  we  lament  his  illness!  We  know  what  he 
would  say,  were  he  here.  Would  that  those  unspoken  words  might 
plead  eloquently  with  us  to  try  to  fulfil  his  earnest  appeal  to  the  de- 
nomination !  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  raised  by  our  churches 
would  lift  up  his  heart,  and  give  new  life  and  progress  to  our 
entire  body. 
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But  let  US  take  it  for  granted  we  are  to  have  a  large  increase  of 
funds  the  coming  two  years.  How,  then,  shall  we  forecast  what  can 
and  ought  to  be  attempted  in  New  England  ?  First,  we  ought  to 
keep  strictly  to  business  methods.  These  demand  that  careful 
selection  should  be  made  of  such  localities  as  promise  to  develop 
soonest  independent  churches.  It  is  folly  to  lock  up  the  money  at 
our  disposal  in  movements  which,  for  lack  of  population  or  of  strong 
support,  are  predestined  to  slow  growth  and  a  long  period  of  depend- 
ence. Preference  is  to  be  given,  on  principle,  to  the  towns  and 
cities  which  are  centres  of  increasing  Protestant  population.  Of 
course,  every  minister  and  loyal  Unitarian  is  a  missionary ;  and  his 
zeal  to  extend  our  faith  is  not  to  be  restrained.  Nevertheless, 
while  without  limit  and  everywhere  he  is  to  labor  to  make  Christian 
men  and  women,  he  is  wisely  to  constrain  himself  to  encourage  the 
building  of  churches  only  in  the  most  favorable  localities.  To  as- 
certain these,  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  the  pioneer  work  of  the 
Alliance,  and  of  the  observations  of  the  superintendent.  Then,  to 
carry  out  the 'enterprise,  there  is  to  be  hearty  co-operation  between 
the  local  conferences  and  the  Association ;  and  in  places  near  Bos- 
ton dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  Benevolent  Fraternity, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton.  Guided  thus  by 
business  methods  and  working  together,  we  ought  to  plant  at  least 
five  new  churches  the  coming  year  in  New  England.  That  is  not 
a  great  thing  to  do ;  yet  would  not  five  societies  planted  and  pros- 
pering in  solid  New  England  cheer  us  and  strengthen  our  confidence 
this  present  season  more  effectually  than  any  amount  of  mutual 
admiration }  Of  course,  ten  new  churches  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  they  might  be  started,  for  to  that  end  we  have  encourage- 
ment.    But  five  will  do. 

First  in  promise,  if  not  in  importance,  among  favorable  places  is 
that  part  of  the  newer  Boston  just  over  the  border  in  Brookline. 
Coolidge  Corner  is  the  centre  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  and 
thither  our  Boston  preachers  see  their  parishioners  migrating  in  con- 
stantly multiplying  numbers.  A  chapel  built  there  would  immedi- 
ately be  filled.  There  are,  besides,  one  or  two  other  places  in  or 
near  Boston  which  favor  new  movements,  and  which  ought  to  be 
occupied,  in  order  that  Unitarianism  in  the  city  of  its  birth  shall 
keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  population. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  place  in  New  England  is  the  city 
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of  New  Haven.  It  is  so,  not  only  because  it  is  the  seat  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, but  also  because  it  is  a  city  of  one  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants. That,  for  New  England,  is  too  large  a  place  to  be  without  a 
Unitarian  church ;  and  how  we  could  have  refrained  for  so  long 
a  time  to  begin  a  movement  there  it  is  not  easy  to  explain.  Dr. 
George  E.  Ellis  seems  to  discern  here  a  defect  in  Unitarianism.  In 
the  Harvard  Graduates*  Magazine  he  writes  :  "  The  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation has  generously  founded  and  aided  religious  societies  for  mis- 
sionary purposes  in  the  university  cities  of  Ithaca  and  Ann  Arbor, 
but  its  sympathy  has  never  extended  to  New  Haven.  Why  so  ? " 
Years  ago  Dr.  Bellows  urged  us  to  enter  in,  and  possess  the  field. 
At  last  we  are  attempting  to  do  this.  Two  years  ago  we  began  ser- 
vices there,  and  they  have  been  attended  by  some  of  the  best  people 
in  the  city,  and  in  such  numbers,  at  times,  as  to  more  than  fill  the 
large  hall  of  meeting.  As  a  result,  about  thirty  families  expressed 
interest  in  the  movement ;  and  the  First  Unitarian  Church  in  New 
Haven  was  organized.  Now  we  are  ready  to  go  ahead  whenever  the 
denomination  shall  place  there  for  a  few  years  a  minister  able 
enough  to  stand  in  line  with  Dr.  Munger  and  Prof.  Smyth,  and 
preach  Unitarianism  as  forcibly  as  they  preach  progressive  Ortho- 
doxy, but  much  more  clearly.  Let  us  do  a  large  thing  like  that,  and 
deepen  respect  for  our  methods  and  the  cause.  It  is  large  enough 
to  be  a  national  enterprise,  and  to  justify  the  concentrated  missionary 
efforts  of  a  year. 

In  Connecticut  there  are  several  other  cities  which,  if  we  may 
trust  a  single  investigation,  seem  promising  fields  for  missionary 
enterprise.  It  is  a  rapidly  growing  State,  and  with  every  visit  I 
strengthen  in  the  conviction  that  in  all  New  England  no  better 
opportunities  are  afforded.  In  the  days  when  Sherman  and  Willson 
were  persecuted  the  consociations  made  the  churches  and  colleges 
of  Connecticut  into  a  chain  of  citadels  against  the  Unitarian  heresy. 
It  might  rage  in  Massachusetts,  but  it  should  not  prevail  across 
the  line.  Now,  however,  liberal  Orthodoxy  and  the  sweep  of  new 
thoughts  have  undermined  many  a  buttress ;  and  there  is  good 
augury  of  success  for  any  foray  we  may  make  from  Massachusetts  or 
New  York. 

I  might  also  speak  of  a  tempting  place  or  two  in  Rhode  Island,  of 
active  little  towns  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  which  invite  our 
gospel,  of  the  satisfaction  it  would  be  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
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a  church  under  the  tolerance  of  the  new  Dartmouth  ;  but  1  have 
forecast  enough.  In  New  England  we  have  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing fields  for  missionary  labor,  and  it  is  the  one  place  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. There  Unitarianism  is  in  its  intensity.  In  our  church  sys- 
tem it  is  the  central  sun  which  warms  and  vivifies  all  parts  besides. 
And,  however  important  it  may  be  to  maintain  distant  points,  that 
sun  must  not  be  suffered  to  lose  any  of  its  strength  and  brightness. 


THE   MIDDLE   STATES    AND   CANADA. 

BY    REV.    D.    W.    MOREHOUSE. 

I  report  with  satisfaction  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  strengthening  and  upbuilding  of  the  Unitarian  cause  in  the 
Middle  States  and  Canada  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  Conference. 
All  the  new  work  then  on  hand  or  subsequently  started  has  been 
carried  forward  to  a  point  where  the  success  and  prosperity  of  the 
new  societies  are  either  achieved  or  assured.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  great  financial  difficulties  resulting  from  the  busi- 
ness depression,  which  has  had  its  too  long  day,  and  is  now,  happily, 
beginning  to  be  relieved. 

This  means  that  Unitarianism,  with  all  that  it  signifies  in  the  way 
of  higher,  broader  religious  thought,  of  nobler  ethical  ideals,  of  wiser 
philanthropic  activities,  of  fuller  social  reform,  has  been  given  an 
organized  existence  in  places  where  it  was  before  unknown.  Thus 
the  uplifting  and  civilizing  influences  of  Unitarianism  have  been 
made  effective  in  such  a  great  centre  of  population  and  industrial 
activity  as  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  in  such  rapidly  growing  suburban 
towns  as  Plainfield,  Orange,  Rutherford,  and  Passaic,  N.J.  Only 
those  who  know  the  environing  conditions  which  these  new  churches 
are  set  to  improve  can  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  their 
founding  and  the  difficulties  overcome  in  bringing  the  work  to  its 
present  fruition.  But  the  building  up  of  these  new  churches  does 
not  mark  the  only  progress  of  the  past  three  years.  The  regenera- 
tion of  some  of  the  older  societies  has  been  equally  gratifying.  A 
case  of  this  kind  is  the  church  at  Newburg,  which,  after  a  life  and 
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death  kind  of  struggle  of  twenty  years,  has  developed  vigorous  and 
steadily  growing  power.  Also  the  church  in  Ithaca  is  on  the  road 
to  a  success  almost  as  striking  as  that  presented  by  the  church  in 
Newburg.  It,  however,  has  reached  a  critical  point  in  its  career ; 
and  it  remains  with  the  Unitarians  in  Ithaca  and  elsewhere  to  decide 
whether  its  further  progress  shall  be  briskly  or  haltingly  made.  Its 
twenty-five  years  of  almost  stationary  existence  was  two  years  ago 
threatened  with  extinction  by  fire.  The  burning  of  its  church  build- 
ing seemed  an  almost  irreparable  calamity  ;  but  it  proved,  instead, 
to  be  the  means  of  quickening  the  society  into  newness  of  life. 
With  a  zeal  and  an  energy  unknown  before  in  its  history  it  has 
entered  upon  a  new  career  of  usefulness.  A  new  and  beautiful 
stone  church,  on  a  new  and  better  site,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  wooden  structure  that  was  burned.  With  money  raised  by  the 
heroic  women  of  the  congregation  this  new  church  home  has  been 
beautifully  and  tastefully  furnished.  But,  unfortunately,  the  period 
of  its  calamity  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  financial  stringency 
which  swept  over  the  whole  country,  and  brought  confusion  to  many 
wisely  laid  plans.  In  this  respect  the  church  in  Ithaca  did  not 
escape  the  common  fate.  In  some  of  its  financial  expectations 
which  seemed  so  well  assured  it  was  disappointed.  The  result  is  a 
debt  of  about  $10,000.  To  pay  off  one-half  of  this,  the  church  is  in 
immediate  need  of  assistance.  The  other  half  can  then  be  secured 
from  the  Church  Building  Loan  Fund,  and  repaid  by  the  church 
itself  in  a  few  years. 

This  church  has  especial  claims  upon  the  generosity  of  Unitarians, 
for  it  is  in  a  university  town.  The  students  of  Cornell,  to  the  num- 
ber of  one  hundred,  have  enrolled  themselves  in  a  liberal  religious 
club  that  is  affiliated  with  the  church  in  all  its  social  and  religious 
activities.  To  a  larger  degree  than  ever  before,  then,  the  church  is 
reaching  the  university  students,  and  is  ministering  to  them  the 
moral  and  quickening  influences  of  our  liberal  religious  faith  in  a 
way  that  cannot  fail  to  have  wide-reaching  missionary  results,  as 
well  as  most  beneficent  effects  in  shaping  the  thought  and  character 
of  those  who  come  under  its  influence.  Who  can  question,  then, 
the  importance  of  lending  a  liberal  hand  to  the  Ithaca  church  in  its 
efforts  to  establish  and  extend  its  usefulness  ? 

This  mention  of  the  success  that  has  attended  our  efforts  thus  far 
leads  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  the  future.     If  asked  to  mention 
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one  of  the  most  cheering  results  attendant  upon  these  successes,  I 
should  say  that  it  was  the  creation  of  a  new  atmosphere  of  thought, 
—  an  atmosphere  more  congenial,  sympathetic,  and  receptive, —  and 
the  breaking  down  at  the  same  time  of  prejudices  which  are  usually 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  church  extension. 

For  instance,  the  impression  is  beginning  to  prevail  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  some  of  our  new  churches  that  Unitarianism,  contrary  to 
the  popular  belief,  is  very  much  alive,  and  that,  in  spite  of  its  tra- 
ducers,  it  is  exerting  a  lively  influence  in  the  domain  of  religious 
thought  and  life.  The  better  people  come  to  know  us,  the  better 
they  are  coming  to  like  us.  All  this  is  very  significant.  It  means 
that  in  other  communities  around  about  our  existing  churches  the 
way  is  opening  for  us  to  enter  in,  and  repeat  our  successes  in  the 
work  of  church  extension.  That  is  one  kind  of  opportunity  which 
the  work  already  done  is  creating  for  us. 

Another  is  that  which  is  being  created  by  agencies  which  are  not 
distinctively  Unitarian.  Everywhere  enlightening  influences  are  at 
work  which  are  detaching  many  of  the  more  intelligent  men  and 
women  from  the  orthodox  folds.  They  can  no  longer  hold  to  the 
old  hard  and  repellent  doctrines.  Of  that  they  are  fully  convinced ; 
but  in  many  cases  there  is  a  strange  lack  of  any  clear  conception  of 
the  broad,  sweet  faith  that  is  to  supplant  the  old.  They  are  very 
much  adrift,  and  in  this  condition  their  tendency  is  to  become  in- 
different to  all  forms  of  faith.  Now,  in  this  condition  of  hazy,  unde- 
fined liberal  thought,  the  greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  them 
is  to  have  the  cardinal  truths  and  fundamental  principles  of  rational 
religion  set  clearly  before  their  minds. 

Here,  then,  are  two  kinds  of  opportunity  presented  to  us.  Each 
calls  for  a  special  kind  of  work.  That  indicated  by  the  first  is  along 
the  line  of  church  extension,  which  has  been  so  successful  in  the 
past.  The  second  can  be  improved  best  by  means  of  missionary 
tours  undertaken  together  by  three  or  four  of  our  strongest  and  most 
popular  preachers.  A  series  of  platform  meetings  conducted  by 
them  in  any  of  our  principal  unoccupied  towns  would  result  in  help- 
ing many  who  are  in  revolt  against  the  old  dogmas  to  clear  up  their 
own  thought,  and  identify  themselves  as  properly  belonging  in  the 
Unitarian  fellowship.  In  this  way  the  nucleus  of  a  Unitarian  so- 
ciety, to  be  subsequently  organized,  could  be  formed,  and  a  tremen- 
dous impetus  given  to  the  work  of  church  extension  in  all  its 
branches. 
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To  Strengthen,  then,  the  work  already  begun ;  to  still  further 
extend  it,  by  taking  possession  of  places  where  a  nucleus  of  Unita- 
rian families  already  exists ;  and  then  to  exert  a  formative  influence, 
and  give  direction  to  liberal  thought  in  communities  where  Unita- 
rianism  is  now  unknown,  by  sending  into  them,  on  wisely  planned 
missionary  tours,  some  of  our  most  distinguished  preachers, —  this  is 
the  work  which  our  waiting  and  inviting  opportunities  have  laid  out 
for  us  within  the  territory  for  which  I  speak.  That  it  will  tax  our 
resources,  financial,  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  to  the  utmost,  and 
will  demand  all  the  zeal,  energy,  and  perseverance  of  which  we  are 
capable,  is  very  evident.  But,  with  the  spirit  that  unites  pervading 
all  our  ranks  and  animating  all  our  workers,  we  who  belong  within 
the  Conference  of  the  Middle  States  and  Canada  look  upon  no  task 
in  the  line  of  our  appointed  work  as  impossible  of  achievement. 
Our  outlook,  then,  was  never  brighter,  our  working  force  never 
stronger,  our  duty  and  our  purpose  never  clearer,  our  success  never 
so  certain  as  now. 


THE   SOUTHERN    STATES. 

BY    REV.     GEORGE    L.    CHANEV. 

Seventeen  million  white  men.  Seven  million  black.  Seventeen 
millions  rulers  by  force  of  race,  custom,  and  possession  of  office. 
Seven  millions  subject  by  reason  of  race,  inheritance,  circumstance. 
Seventeen  millions  with  every  door  to  profession,  office,  society,  open 
or  ready  to  open  at  the  turn  of  a  handle  and  the  push  of  a  hand. 
Seven  million  servitors,  field-hands,  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers  of 
water,  with  here  and  there  a  preacher,  teacher,  doctor,  or  lawyer. 
Seventeen  millions  in  the  saddle.  Seven  millions  mostly  in  the 
harness.  Seventeen  millions  drawn  from  civilized  Europe.  Seven 
millions  from  savage  Africa.  Seventeen  millions  born  free.  Seven 
millions  made  free.  Seventeen  millions  bred  in  politics.  Seven  mill- 
ions unfamiliar  with  civil  rights  and  duties.  Seventeen  millions 
with  322,733  voters  who  cannot  write.  Seven  millions  with  886,905 
voters  who  cannot  write.  Seventeen  millions  of  the  people  whose 
share  in  the  criminal  class  of  the  whole  country  is  25.55  per  cent. 
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Seven  millions  whose  criminal  percentage  for  the  whole  country  is 
29.49.  Seventeen  millions  increasing  at  the  rate  of  24.67  per  cent. 
Seven  millions  whose  rate  of  increase  is  only  13.90  per  cent, —  the 
former  sure  to  be  increased  by  immigration,  the  latter  not  likely  to 
be  so  increased.  Seventeen  millions  so  far  in  advance  that  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  overtaken  or  surpassed  by  the  seven  millions  in  the 
rear.  Seventeen  millions  of  the  ruling  and  rising  race.  Seven  mill- 
ions of  the  ruled  and,  by  comparison,  decadent  race. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  South  of  to-day.  While  we  recognize  our 
duty  to  all  its  people,  nature,  justice,  prudence,  and  good  sense  re- 
quire that  we  should  fit  our  ministries  to  the  facts ;  that  we  should 
apportion  our  services  according  to  the  proportion  and  intrinsic 
value  of  the  Southern  people;  that  we  should  spend  our  money, 
time,  and  strength  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  That  is,  look- 
ing merely  at  numbers,  we  should  spend  seventeen  dollars  for  white 
people  where  we  spend  seven  dollars  for  black;  or,  looking  at 
quality,  we  should  emphasize  in  even  larger  proportions  our  efforts 
for  our  white  fellow-citizens  of  the  Southern  States. 

In  fact,  the  North  gave,  in  the  twenty-five  years  succeeding  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  $15,767,746.24  for  the  freedmen;  and  how 
much  for  the  white  people  ?  Echo  answers  twenty-four  cents.  The 
large  sum  spent  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  freedmen  was 
well  spent ;  but  the  money  not  spent  on  the  impoverished  white 
people  of  the  South  was  not  well  withheld.  "  This  ought  ye  to  have 
done,  but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

All  the  differences  between  the  North  and  the  South,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nation  until  now,  have  come  from  their  difference. 
While  slavery  endured,  it  was  impossible  to  assimilate  the  sections. 
Slavery  gone,  then  diversified  industry,  freedom  of  discussion,  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  general  education,  and  religious  liberalization  be- 
came possible.  In  accomplishing  these,  the  country  is  slowly,  but 
surely,  coming  to  a  genuine  identity  throughout  all  its  borders. 

It  is  with  the  latter  influence  —  the  liberalizing  of  religion  —  that 
we  have  most  to  do  as  Unitarian  propagandists.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning the  work ;  but  already,  in  a  decade,  we  have  fourteen  churches 
in  place  of  five,  two  interesting  Unitarian  circuits  in  Florida  and 
Texas  where  none  existed  before.  That  is,  the  first  steps,  usually 
the  ones  that  cost  most,  have  been  taken  toward  that  unity  of  the 
higher  interests,  amid  diversity  of  occupations  and  creeds,  which  is 
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the  condition  of  a  restored  Union  and  of  national  progress  and 
permanence. 

We  are  within  six  years  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  those  few  years  we  can,  if  we  will,  infiltrate  the  porous  South 
with  Unitarian  thought  and  culture.  The  churches  and  circles 
already  established  there  are  united  in  one  Southern  Conference, 
and  variously  ministered  unto  by  one  superintendent.  In  six  years 
we  shall  have  ten  more  churches  —  one  or  more  in  every  Southern 
State  —  and  six  local  conferences,  all  embraced  in  one  Southern 
Conference.  Each  State  will  have  its  leading  church,  in  which 
religious  circles,  leagues,  alliances,  and  scattered  individuals  will 
centre.  The  churches  already  formed  are  developing  in  this  way. 
They  have  corresponding  as  well  as  resident  members ;  and  it  is 
part  of  the  ever}'-week  experience  of  our  most  active  societies  to 
exchange  letters  with  such  members  or  friends,  and  to  interchange 
liberal  literature  and  fellowship.  In  this  ministry -at -large  the 
Southern  Unitarian^  a  monthly  paper  now  near  the  end  of  its  second 
year  of  life  and  service,  has  been  and  is  most  helpful.  It  is  equally 
suited  to  circulation  beyond  the  South ;  and  it  will  not  fulfil  its  full 
purpose  if  it  does  not  find  interested  readers  at  the  North,  and  thus 
help  to  bring  the  two  sections  together. 

With  the  formation  of  new  societies  and  local  conferences  we 
shall  secure,  on  the  part  of  every  leading  church,  a  realizing  sense 
of  its  calling  to  the  *' dispersed  among  the  Gentiles."  Baltimore 
will  head  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  Conference;  Cincinnati  or 
Louisville,  or  both,  the  Central  Conference ;  St.  Louis,  the  trans- 
Mississippi  Conference  South  and  South-west ;  New  Orleans,  the 
Middle  Gulf  States  Conference  ;  Atlanta,  the  Georgia  and  Alabama 
Conference ;  and  Charleston,  the  Carolinas  and  Florida. 

In  that  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  1900,  all  this  and  more  will 
be  done  if  in  this  "  accepted  time  "  we  raise  enough  money  to  put 
ten  ministers  in  ten  leading  cities  of  the  South,  and  to  maintain  those 
already  in  the  field.  The  men  are  ready  to  go.  I  could  name  them 
now.  The  places  are  waiting  for  them, —  Knoxville ;  Charleston, 
W.Va. ;  Nashville ;  Galveston  ;  Houston ;  Dallas ;  Fort  Worth  ; 
Vicksburg ;  Birmingham ;  Jacksonville.  In  each  of  these  nerve 
centres  of  their  respective  States  there  are  people  who  will  pay 
their  share  and  do  their  part  if  we  will  begin  Unitarian  churches 
there.     Man  those  cities  and  keep  them  manned  six  years,  and  they 
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will  recruit  enough  from  the  growing  States  in  which  they  stand  to 
give  our  work  of  church  extension  in  the  South  in  the  coming  time 
the  advantage  of  local  sympathy  and  support. 


THE    CENTRAL    WEST. 

BY    REV.    T.    B.    FORBUSH. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  Conference ^ —  To  report  in  ten 
minutes  the  work  of  three  years  in  the  Central  West,  embracing 
seventeen  States  and  Territories  and  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  and 
containing  one  hundred  and  thirty  churches  and  mission  stations,  is 
not  easy.  All  reference  to  special  movements,  however  interesting, 
must  be  omitted,  and  only  general  results  presented. 

The  financial  depression  of  the  past  two  years,  affecting  both  the 
self-sustaining  power  of  our  young  organizations  and  the  ability  of 
our  general  Association  to  aid,  has  made  the  work  of  church  exten- 
sion unpromising.  So  threatening  was  the  situation  that  the  super- 
intendent was  prudently  advised  to  take  no  steps  toward  forming 
new  societies  requiring  external  assistance;  but  untoward  circum- 
:»tances  could  not  extinguish  the  desire  for  religious  truth,  or  deter 
earnest  men  and  women  from  associating  for  its  acquisition  and 
maintenance.  Twenty-one  churches  have  organized  and  ten  new 
mission  stations  have  been  opened  in  the  Central  West  since  our  last 
Conference.  They  are  distributed  from  Ohio  to  Montana,  and  from 
Minnesota  to  Oklahoma.  Some  of  these  movements  were  spon- 
taneous, some  have  been  stimulated  by  the  zeal  of  a  neighboring 
minister,  some  have  been  fostered  by  our  missionary  organizations. 
Home  work  is  always  most  effective.  When  the  State  conference  is 
alive  to  its  responsibility,  and  the  local  minister  is  earnest  to  speak 
his  word  wherever  there  are  willing  ears,  excellent  results  will  surely 
follow.  The  Iowa  Conference  finely  illustrates  the  possibilities  of 
a  State  organization.  It  resolutely  entered  upon  its  own  missionary 
work,  its  ministers  warmly  seconded  the  attempt  of  the  conference, 
and  they  have  made  it  the  banner  conference  of  the  West.  A  wide- 
awake local  conference  is  the  prime  condition  of  church  extension. 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  almost  all  these  new  churches  are  in 
the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  only  three  out  of  the  whole  number 
being  in  places  of  over  ten  thousand  population.  It  is  an  oft- 
repeated  saying  that  "  a  Unitarian  church  could  be  built  in  any 
city  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants."  Doubtless  this  may  be  true ; 
but  here  is  unimpeachable  evidence  that  they  can  and  do  spring  up 
and  grow  in  smaller  communities  and  out  on  the  country-side,  when 
fair  opportunity  is  given.  There,  especially,  the  old  ideas  are  losing 
their  sacredness,  and  freer  thought  and  a  larger  faith  are  heartily 
welcomed.  It  is  well  to  give  special  attention  to  important  places, 
but  let  not  the  unimportant  places  be  overlooked.  It  is  from  them 
that  the  important  places  are  peopled.  The  boy  bom  on  the  farm 
often  leads  the  thought  and  life  of  a  metropolis. 

That   so   much   has   accomplished  itself   under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions shows  the  promise  of  the  field,  and  what  large  results  wait 
its  thorough  cultivation.     The  often  heard  and  often  disappointing 
cry,  "  The  West  waits  for  the  liberal  gospel,"  never  was  so  true  as  it 
is  to-day.     It  is  true  of  the  large  towns  and  cities,  many  of  which 
will  heartily  respond  whenever  we  are  able  to  send  them  a  competent 
leader.     It  is,  perhaps,  even  more  true  of  the   villages.     All  over 
the  country-side  the  people  are  eager  to  listen,  and  are  hospitable 
to  the    larger   thought.     The   opportunity  is   unlimited.     Were  we 
ready  to  meet  it, —  could  we  send,  not  only  the  printed  page,  but  the 
living  voice,  all  through  this  Western  land,  proclaiming  in  the  b3rways 
as  well    as  the  highways   our  blessed  gospel  to  these  eager  multi- 
tudes,—  we  should  meet  a  most  heart-stirring  response.     We  might 
not  see  a  large  number  of  self-supporting  churches  suddenly  organ- 
ized ;  but  we  should  brighten  sad  eyes,  put  hope  into  weary  hearts, 
speak  peace   to   troubled   souls,  should   sow  the  seed  whence  will 
spring  the  purer,  nobler  religion   of   the  twentieth   century  in   this 
America  of  ours.     The  masses  in  the  West  have  outgrown  the  old 
dogmas.      Many   do   not   care   for   any   new  ones.      But   all   who 
think  and  feel  want  religion, —  religion   of   some  large,  broad  type, 
which  shall  correspond  with  the  knowledge  and  aspiration  of  to-day. 
They  may  not  greatly  care  for  the  speculations  of  philosophy  or  the 
niceties  of  criticism ;  but  they  want  some  rational  ground  for  trust 
in  the  living  God,  some  clear  idea  of  the  eternal  right,  and  some 
large  hope  of  the  immortal  life.     It  is  our  privilege  —  nay,  our  high 
and  solemn  duty  —  to  give  this  bread  of  life  to  these  hungry  souls. 
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This  is  what  the  Unitarian  Church  is  in  the  world  for.  If  it  conse- 
crates itself  to  this  grandly  and  truly,  it  will,  through  the  coming 
generations,  draw  men  to  it  "as  doves  to  their  windows,"  Let  us 
not  expect  the  impossible,  or  faint  because  the  day  is  long.  "  The 
kingdom  cometh  not  with  observation,"  but  it  surely  comes.  "  This 
is  the  dawn  of  infant  faith."  If  we  are  worthy  our  privilege  and 
consecrated  to  our  duty,  the  day  will  follow, —  such  a  glorious  day  of 
hope  and  faith  and  trust  as  our  old  world  has  never  before  known. 


WESTERN    UNITARIAN    CONFERENCE. 

BY    REV.    A.    W.    GOULD,  SECRETARY. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  body  several  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  Western  Conference  secretaryship.  Rev.  J.  R.  Effinger, 
whose  long  and  faithful  service  was  terminated  only  by  a  serious  and 
protracted  illness,  which  had  disabled  him  for  active  work  during 
the  last  year  of  his  ofRce,  gave  up  the  position  of  secretary  in  the 
spring  of  1892.  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  Rev.  F.  L. 
Hosmer  consented  to  undertake  the  heavy  task  of  serving  a 
divided  West, —  a  task  which  he  acquitted  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
his  resignation  profoundly  regretted  by  all  the  friends  of  the  liberal 
movement.  The  excellent  and  wide  extended  work  done  by  these 
two  men  needs  not  to  be  recited  here,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  their 
annual  reports.  Nor  need  the  present  secretary  give  the  details  of 
his  recent  report.  The  ten  minutes  allotted  to  our  conference  can 
best  be  utilized  in  pointing  out  and  emphasizing  the  unique  oppor- 
tunity of  liberal  religion  throughout  the  Central  West,  in  hopes 
thereby  to  increase  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  our  missionary 
work. 

Wherever  my  official  duty  has  taken  me  during  the  past  year,  the 
message  of  liberal  religion  has  met  with  a  most  cordial  response. 
In  cities,  villages,  and  even  on  the  farms  of  this  region,  there  seems 
a  wide-spread  longing  for  the  new  thought  in  religion.  In  some 
places,  where  there  are  no  liberal  churches,  it  is  true,  the  orthodox 
ministers  are  trying  to  satisfy  the  desire  by  dropping  the  limitations 
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of  the  old  creeds.  But  in  most  of  the  towns  and  smaller  cities  there 
is  a  large  proportion  of  earnest  men  and  women  who  are  not  con- 
tented with  any  form  of  the  old  faith ;  and,  when  a  preacher  of  the 
new  faith  proclaims  his  message,  he  is  greeted  with  a  glad  surprise, 
and  old  men  even  come  with  tears  in  their  eyes  to  say  that  this  re- 
ligion is  the  one  their  souls  were  longing  for.  There  is,  perhaps, 
one  obvious  reason  why  the  Central  West  should  be  in  this  receptive 
attitude.  This  part  of  the  country  has  grown  enormously  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  We  have  probably  more  New  Englanders 
than  are  left  in  New  England ;  and  we  have  just  those  who  were  the 
most  inclined  to  break  loose  from  the  old  ways,  and  were,  conse- 
quently, the  better  fitted  to  accept  the  advance  of  religion.  And  the 
rest  of  our  population  is  made  up  mostly  of  people  who  have  moved 
from  their  homes  in  America  or  Europe  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  If  they  had  stayed  amid  the  old  surroundings  in  New  Eng- 
land or  old  England  or  elsewhere,  those  surroundings  might  have 
kept  them  in  the  old  religious  havens  in  spite  of  the  new  epoch 
which  the  grand  world  theory  of  evolution  has  ushered  in.  But, 
breaking  anchor  just  as  the  storm  came,  they  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  holding  ground  for  the  new  anchorage  inside  of  the  old 
faiths.  So  they  are  adrift  out  on  the  great  ocean  of  religion.  And, 
consequently,  the  material  that  makes  up  our  younger  liberal 
churches  of  the  Central  West  would,  doubtless,  seem  very  heteroge- 
neous to  a  New  England  Unitarian  church,  which  prides  itself  on 
holding  the  faith  of  its  forefathers  unchanged.  To  take  a  particular 
case  for  illustration, —  a  case  that  I  happened  to  know  best, —  in  a 
city  of  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the  Unitarian  church,  so  called, 
has  just  one  Unitarian  family,  just  one  household,  which  found  the 
anchor  of  the  soul  hold  fast  in  spite  of  the  great  changes  of  the  last 
generation.  Besides  the  solitary  Unitarian  family  there  are  in  the 
church  a  dozen  families, —  liberal  Jews,  and  forty  or  fifty  households 
of  Methodists,  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Episco- 
palians, Catholics,  and  so  on,  who  had  been  driven  away  from  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  or  of  their  own  early  years ;  while  there  are  a 
few  persons  who  are  persuaded  that  Theosophy  or  Christian  Science 
or  Spiritualism  will  afford  a  safe  anchorage  for  the  drifting  soul,  and 
are  trying  to  fasten  to  some  of  these  beliefs.  Such  material  may  be 
discouraging  from  one  point  of  view.  It  seems  to  be  chaos,  and  so 
requires  a  new  creation.     And  it  does  require  a  creative  preacher. 
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Any  other  will  fail,  as  so  many  have  failed  in  the  West.  But  the 
right  man  will  succeed.  For  this  seeming  chaos  is  only  a  necessary 
step  in  evolution.  It  is  the  heterogeneity  which  marks  the  larger 
new  growth  of  religion.  The  old  elements  have  broken  up,  and  are 
ready  to  enter  into  a  new  combination.  But  that  new  combination 
must  be  a  religion  that  is  so  far  universal  as  to  satisfy  the  spiritual 
longing  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  Theosophist  and  Spiritualist.  It 
must  be  a  faith  that  fits  all  the  known  facts  of  the  universe,  and  has 
no  dogmatic  affirmations  or  denials  for  the  unknown,  and  appeals  to 
no  human  being  as  a  final  authority.  Such  a  faith  will  be  hailed 
gladly  by  these  different  elements ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  a  grand 
new  growth  in  religion  will  follow  its  preaching  in  the  Central  West, 
under  whatever  name  it  may  come. 

Another  phase  of  our  work  may  be  touched  upon  as  important,  as 
well  as  new  and  interesting.  You  are,  doubtless,  all  aware  that 
there  are  many  Unitarian  churches  which  are  not  strong  enough 
financially  to  support  themselves.  In  fact,  out  of  ninety-nine 
societies  set  down  in  the  official  Year  Book  as  existing  inside  the 
limits  of  the  Western  Conference,  there  are,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
thirty-seven  which  have  no  ministers,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  number.  Of  these  thirty-seven  pastorless  flocks,  probably 
about  thirty  are  dispersed  and  their  organizations  inactive  or  dead, 
leaving  less  than  seventy  active  societies  in  our  conference.  Of 
these  seventy,  thirty-three  —  almost  half — are  aided  financially  by 
the  Association  in  Boston.  Thus  two-thirds  of  all  our  Western 
churches  seem  unable  to  exist  without  help  from  the  East,  and  a 
quarter  of  them  are  dead  in  spite  of  the  help  so  generously  given. 
These  facts  show  most  strikingly  that  money  is  not  the  only  thing 
needed  to  make  a  religious  movement  a  success.  Indeed,  money 
given  too  generously  may  prove  a  positive  harm,  as  some  of  the 
ministers  of  these  assisted  churches  have  informed  me  was  actually 
the  case. 

But  Unitarians  are  not  alone  in  this  experience.  Universalists 
and  Jews  and  Independents  have  also  a  large  number  of  closed 
churches  and  helpless  societies  inside  the  limit  of  our  Western  Con- 
ference. And  it  often  happens  within  a  few  miles  of  a  weak  Uni- 
tarian church  there  is  a  weak  Universalist  or  Independent  or  Jewish 
church.  Sometimes  two  of  such  churches  are  in  the  same  city  even, 
each  unable  to  help  itself  without  denominational  aid.     Now,  if  such 
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neighbors  could  combine  under  the  same  minister,  they  could  easily 
become  self-supporting  in  most  cases.  Such  a  combination  has 
usually  been  prevented  by  mutual  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
diiferent  denominations,  although  those  denominations  may  have 
come  to  stand  for  the  same  religious  principles.  But,  as  one  of  the 
results  of  the  American  Congress  of  Liberals  which  met  in  Chicago 
last  spring,  a  Missionary  Committee  has  been  selected  from  all  the 
liberal  elements  for  the  express  purpose  of  helping  such  like-minded 
neighbors  to  unite  with  the  blessing,  so  to  speak,  of  the  next  of  kin 
on  both  sides.  Such  unions  must  be  welcomed  very  gladly  by  the 
over-dra¥m  treasury  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

There  is  one  other  desirable  result  which  it  is  hoped  the  Mission- 
ary Committee  may  accomplish.  Where  a  city  in  the  West  has  a 
closed  church  or  organization,  however  inactive,  of  any  liberal  de- 
nomination, it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  missionaries  of  all  other 
liberal  denominations  to  keep  out  of  that  city.  As  we  have  seen, 
there  are  about  thirty  places  thus  closed  to  liberal  movements  be- 
cause Unitarian  churches  have  been  started  there,  and  have  failed  in 
spite  of  Unitarian  help.  And  there  are  several  times  as  many  in- 
active Universalist  societies,  to  say  nothing  of  other  liberals.  Con- 
sequently, many  important  places  have  been  practically  closed  to 
organized  liberal  effort  from  outside.  But  this  Missionary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Liberal  Congress  will  be  able  to  open  such  places  for 
one  more  effort  under  the  auspices  of  all  the  liberal  elements  com- 
bined, and  thus  make  a  united  success  where  the  single  denomina- 
tion had  made  only  division  and  failure.  Three  things,  then,  I 
would  emphasize  most  strongly  as  necessary  for  our  success  in  the 
West.  The  first  is  a  real  and  positive  religion,  accepting  science  for 
its  theology,  and  rising  above  all  of  the  old  sectarian  lines,  and  rest- 
ing on  the  authority  of  no  name  of  the  past  or  present.  The  second 
is  for  our  churches  to  learn  the  lesson  of  self-help  as  promptly  as 
possible.  The  third  is  the  union  of  all  the  forces  which  stand  for 
freedom  in  religion.  George  William  Curtis  once  said,  "You  ask 
me,  What  is  a  Unitarian  ?  and  I  ask  you.  What  is  freedom  ? "  Free- 
dom was  his  definition  of  Unitarianism,  the  only  absolutely  essential 
trait  of  the  movement  in  his  eyes.  And,  if  all  those  who  believe  in 
freedom  in  religion  can  unite  in  the  Central  West,  we  shall  be  sure 
of  a  great  growth  in  religion,  and  our  churches  will  soon  be  counted 
by  hundreds  instead  of  by  tens.     But,  if  the  Unitarians  have  not 
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sufficient  executive  ability  or  mutual  love  to  unite,  then  the  new 
growth  will  bear  some  other  name,  and  gather  about  some  freer  and 
more  inclusive  organization. 


THE   PACIFIC   COAST. 

BY    REV.    C.    W.    WENDTE. 

The  extreme  brevity  of  the  time  allotted  to  each  superintendent 
in  this  presentation  permits  a  mere  enumeration,  without  comment 
or  adornment,  of  the  more  recent  missionary  activities  in  the  district 
in  which  I  labor,  and  of  its  outlook  for  the  future.  At  the  risk  of 
restating  facts  and  figures  with  which  you  are  already  more  or  less 
famiUar,  I !  beg  to  report  that  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1886  I 
returned  to  my  old-time  home,  California,  as  the  first  superintendent 
and  missionary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  for  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

When  I  assumed  this  work,  it  was  with  certain  clearly  defined 
objects  in  view  and  methods  for  their  attainment.  These  aims 
have  been  steadily  kept  in  mind  during  my  two  terms  of  service  and 
that  of  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness.  The  encouraging  results  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  following  exhibit  of  usefulness  and  progress. 

In  1886,  when  the  work  of  superintendence  began,  there  were  but 
five  Unitarian  societies  on  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  and  two  preach- 
ing stations.  To-day,  after  a  little  over  eight  years  of  missionary 
endeavor,  there  are  twenty-eight  societies,  besides  ten  preaching 
stations  which  we  hope  may  grow  into  churches.  There  were,  in 
1886,  six  ministers  at  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  To-day  there  are 
twenty-five  ministers  settled  over  parishes,  and  ten  others  to  whom 
we  may  look  for  more  or  less  service. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  significant  fact  that  during  the  past  three 
years  fourteen  ministers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  belonging  to  other 
denominations,  chiefly  orthodox,  have  been  converted  to  Unitarian 
views  of  religion  and  church  polity,  and  have  joined  our  liberal 
fellowship. 

Similarly,  the  four  Unitarian  church  edifices  in  1886  have  in- 
creased to  seventeen,  while  three  other  societies  have  purchased 
building   sites.     The    value  of   our   church   property   in    1886    was 
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$150,000.  To-day  it  is  about  $500,000,  with  an  indebtedness, 
however,  of  about  $90,000.  The  amount  of  money  raised  in 
1893-94  for  church  puq^oses  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  nearly 
$70,000.  The  missionary  contributions,  which  were  practically 
nothing  eight  years  ago,  have  risen  to  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  for  all  purposes. 

In  the  mean  time  the  church  attendance  has  increased  to  about 
five  thousand  a  Sunday.  Rev.  J.  S.  Thomson  of  Los  Angeles  ad- 
dresses every  Sunday  an  audience  of  twelve  hundred  to  fourteen  hun- 
dred people,  the  largest  Protestant  congregation  in  the  State  and 
the  largest  Unitarian  congregation  in  the  world.  The  number  of 
Sunday-schools  has  risen  from  five  to  twenty-two,  with  over  two 
thousand  pupils;  the  number  of  women's  organizations,  from 
seven  to  thirty-one. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  has  now 
held  six  annual  meetings.  At  the  last  one  twenty-six  ministers  and 
many  of  the  laity  were  present  at  sessions  extending  over  several 
days.  There  are  also  two  branch  conferences, —  one  in  Southern 
California,  and  one  in  the  North-west. 

The  Women's  Unitarian  Conference  is  already  a  power,  and  its 
Post-office  Mission  work  of  especial  value  to  our  cause. 

An  exhibit  of  Unitarian  history,  literature,  and  church  work,  was 
recently  held  in  connection  with  the  San  Francisco  Mid-winter  Fair. 
It  was  visited  by  over  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  thirty  thou- 
sand tracts  and  papers  were  distributed,  and  five  thousand  names 
inscribed  in  the  visitors'  book  for  further  use  in  missionary  work. 

Our  monthly  newspaper,  the  Pacific  Unitarian^  closes  its  first  year 
with  an  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  and  all  bills  paid. 

The  Unitarian  headquarters  and  book-room,  at  No.  81  Crocker 
Block  (opposite  the  Palace  Hotel)  in  San  Francisco,  is  open  daily, 
and  invites  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  its  privileges. 

The  California  Unitarian  Club,  composed  of  gentlemen  residing 
around  San  Francisco  Bay,  has  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mem- 
bers.    There  is  also  a  flourishing  club  on  Puget  Sound. 

Finally,  our  theological  school  project  has  recently  been  encouraged 
by  the  formation  of  a  vigorous  young  society  at  Berkeley,  the  seat  of 
the  State  University,  and  the  acquirement  of  a  large  and  beautiful 
site,  300  X  140  feet,  on  a  corner,  only  a  block  away  from  the  univer- 
sity grounds. 
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Such  is  the  encouraging  exhibit  which  we  are  able  to  make  to-day, 
the  result  of  sustained  and  systematic  missionary  effort  during  the 
past  eight  years  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  already  existing  churches  and  ministers  of  our  order 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  But  these  dry  facts  and  statistics  tell  but 
feebly  the  increased  life  and  zeal  that  have  come  to  our  societies 
during  that  period ;  their  enlarging  influence  as  electric  centres  of 
intelligence,  culture,  and  character  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  placed ;  the  hope  and  cheer  of  liberal  Christian  faith  which  they 
have  brought  to  thousands  of  earnest,  seeking  minds.  Now  what  is 
to  be  our  future  policy  ?  Simply  to  continue  to  work  on  the  same 
lines,  strengthening  the  existing  societies  and  missionary  agencies, 
and  increasing  their  number  as  speedily  as  may  be  wise  and  safe. 
Hon.  Horace  Davis,  one  of  the  leading  Unitarian  laymen  of  Cali- 
fornia, said  to  me  ten  years  ago,  **  There  is  not  a  town  of  five  thou- 
sand people  on  the  Pacific  slope  that  will  not,  with  due  encourage- 
ment and  guidance  at  the  outset,  support  a  Unitarian  society." 
Experience  has  shown  the  truth  of  his  words.  California  to-day  has 
more  Unitarian  churches  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union  outside  of  New  England.  Its  peculiar  sus- 
ceptibility to  Unitarian  views  of  religion  and  life,  whose  causes  I 
cannot  enter  upon  here,  makes  it  the  most  promising  and  reward- 
ing field  for  our  missionary  endeavor  of  any  part  of  our  common 
country. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  our  activity  in  this  district.  It  is 
a  lack  of  money.  There  is  now  no  difficulty  in  securing  men  and 
women  for  our  pulpits.  For  one  thing,  we  convert  orthodox  clergy- 
men as  fast  as  we  may  need  them ;  and  our  new  divinity  school  will, 
in  the  near  future,  we  hope,  begin  its  courses  of  training.  Eight 
young  men  and  women,  five  of  them  university  students,  are  now 
eagerly  waiting  for  its  doors  to  open. 

But  we  need  imperatively,  distressingly,  a  few  thousand  dollars 
more  appropriation  this  year  than  last.  Kindly  bear  in  mind  that 
our  young  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast  not  only  have  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  worship,  but  must  also  at  the  very  outset 
build  themselves  a  church  home.  New  England  Unitarians  have, 
for  the  most  part,  inherited  their  church  edifices  from  past  genera- 
tions. But  some  fifteen  of  our  young  societies  have,  during  the  past 
few  years,  raised  $250,000  for  church-building  purposes,  and  assumed 
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obligations  for  $100,000  more.  Consider  what  a  heavy  burden  this 
is  for  young  and  feeble  churches  in  new  and  sparsely  settled  com- 
munities. I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  in  these  ways  the  West 
raises  far  more  for  church  extension  every  year  than  the  East,  It 
may  not  be  improper  for  me  to  refer  to  my  own  society  in  Oakland, 
Cal.  Seven  years  ago  we  began  the  work  of  creating  a  Unitarian 
church  in  that  city,  with  only  three  families.  To-day  we  have  three 
hundred  and  fifty  families.  We  have  built  a  beautiful  church  edi- 
fice, costing  us  $80,000,  and  have  never  asked  a  dollar  of  aid  from 
any  of  our  missionary  funds.  Moreover,  we  have  set  off  a  number 
of  families  in  Alameda  and  Berkeley,  two  adjacent  districts ;  and 
to-day,  in  a  population  of  less  than  seventy  thousand  people,  we  have 
three  Unitarian  societies,  three  ministers  at  work,  two  new  church 
edifices,  and  a  third  about  to  be  built.  If  Unitarian  missionary 
work  in  this  country  has  any  parallel  to  this,  we  do  not  know  it. 

Once  more,  the  financial  stringency  now  prevailing  throughout  the 
country  has  been  felt  with  especial  severity  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Our  silver  mines  are  closed,  our  fruit  and  corn  and  wine  encounter 
low  markets,  the  wealthy  East  has  withdrawn  its  confidence  and  its 
capital  from  us.  Our  churches  are  the  first,  naturally,  to  feel  this 
financial  distress  in  their  current  incomes  and  building  funds :  they 
are  in  many  cases  laboring  like  a  water -logged  ship  in  heavy 
weather.  Our  ministers  and  missionaries  are  displaying  a  truly  self- 
sacrificing  and  heroic  spirit.  Such  men  as  Wilson  of  Spokane,  Rice 
of  Stockton,  and  Pierce  of  Pomona  deserve  our  admiration,  gratitude, 
and  support.  With  a  few  thousand  dollars  they  and  their  churches 
can  be  carried  through  the  present  crisis.  Will  you  not  hear  our 
Macedonian  cry  ?  You  Unitarians  at  large,  who  in  past  years  have 
given  twenty  —  yes,  fifty  —  thousand  dollars  to  "  save  "  a  single 
church  in  a  great  centre  of  wealth  and  population  like  New  York  or 
Chicago,  will  you  not  give  $5,000  in  this  terrible  year  to  save  half  a 
dozen  existing  churches  and  to  establish  half  a  dozen  more  ?  Do 
not  let  our  appeal  be  in  vain  1  We  have  shown  you  that  we  are 
worthy  of  your  confidence  and  help,  that  the  return  for  your  mis- 
sionary expenditures  on  our  coast  is  instantaneous  and  sure ;  and 
that  in  no  part  of  our  country  is  there  a  more  united,  earnest, 
increasing,  loyal  and  grateful  body  of  your  fellow-believers  than 
among  the  Unitarian  churches  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


ESSAYS. 


REGENERATION:  A  STAGE  IN  EVOLUTION. 

BY    REV.    THOMAS    R.    SLICER. 

In  these  United  States  there  are  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
million  acres  of  land  on  which  only  for  a  few  months  appears  the 
scantiest  growth.  They  are  the  great  desert  tracts, —  sterile  alkali 
plains, —  blistering  in  the  sun,  un visited  of  rain.  Water  these  parched 
acres,  and  they  become  a  garden  of  fruitfulness  and  beauty.  There 
are  millions  of  God*s  children  who  have  no  comfortable  sense  of  the 
life  that  is  in  them,  and  in  God  for  them.  Let  "  the  downfall  from 
on  high  "  visit  them,  and  "the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose."  Our  priority  is  in  God :  we  live  because  he  lives  in  us,  but 
our  home  is  in  God  also :  "  We  love  because  he  first  loved  us."  To 
be  the  work  of  God  by  creation  is  our  inevitable  doom :  to  be  the 
children  of  God  by  conscious  joy  is  our  inalienable  right.  Home  is 
not  a  place  to  live  in,  but  a  place  to  grow  in  by  all  the  sweet  and 
wholesome  persuasions  to  larger  life.  The  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  nearer  to  his  manhood  than  the  Jehovah  of  Israel  was  to 
his  youth.  He  "  grew  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God 
and  man." 

In  the  night  conference  with  Nicodemus,  described  in  the  third 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  we  have  the  statement  of  the  fact  of  regen- 
eration as  a  natural  crisis  in  the  soul's  history.  To  Jesus  regenera- 
tion is  not  a  phrase  in  a  scheme  of  dogmatics :  it  is  an  episode  in 
human  experience,  it  is  a  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Life.  It  was  new 
to  Nicodemus,  who  supposed  that  a  Jew  had  a  patent  of  nobility  at 
the  court  of  heaven,  because  he  was  a  Jew.  Had  he  not  declared 
Jehovah  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  ?  And,  in  return,  had 
not  Jehovah  promised  him  that  he  should  possess  the  gates  of  his 
enemies  ?  It  was  new  teaching  to  this  leader  in  Israel  that  a  man 
must  be  "born  from  above."  To  him  it  was  enough  to  have  come 
up  from  below.  He  had  "built  a  fence  about  the  law,"  and  was 
imprisoned  by  his  own  enclosure.  So  it  was  Nicodemus,  not  Jesus, 
who  said :  "  How  can  a  man  be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  Can  he 
enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb  and  be  born  ? "     This 
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was  the  question  of  the  law-encrusted  scribe.  The  natural  and  God- 
instructed  carpenter  answers,  "  Elxcept  a  man  be  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  adds  that 
he  is  speaking  out  of  his  own  experience :  "  We  speak  that  we  do 
know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen.  ...  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things  and  ye  believe  not,  how  will  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  heavenly 
things?"  The  Christian  dogmatists  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
deny  the  two  great  truths  here  expressed.  Regeneration  is  not  a 
truth  of  the  heavenly  sphere  at  all,  but  a  fact  of  the  earthly  life. 
Religion  to  Jesus,  as  to  Channing,  is  "  rectification  of  the  soul :  it  is 
renewed  health."  And  so  to  Emerson  "  it  is  dislocation  and  detach- 
ment from  the  life  of  God  which  makes  things  ugly."  The  primal 
truth  of  Christianity  is  that  religion  is  a  natural  experience.  The 
study  of  religion  is  the  study  of  spiritual  evolution.  The  sense  of 
God  is  a  sense  evolved,  as  the  senses  of  man  take  their  discipline ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  them  as  senses  is  lost  in  perfect  use  of 
them  as  the  instruments  of  growth.  The  normal  man  lives :  the 
undeveloped  man  gets  a  living.  We  are  not  children  of  any  evil 
power,  waiting  for  adoption  by  some  good-fairy-god  who  will  change 
all  the  conditions  of  our  life.  The  death  of  the  devil  does  not  leave 
the  world  orphaned,  nor  does  the  death  of  Christ  prepare  adoption 
papers  for  neglected  children  of  God.  Jesus  begins  to  build  from 
the  ground,  and  builds  upward.  To  him  the  birth  from  above  is 
as  natural  as  the  first  birth  into  the  world.  He  calls  it  "  telling  of 
things  earthly." 

But  yet  another  declaration  of  the  Son  of  Man  have  the  dogmat- 
ists lost  sight  of :  he  declares  to  the  scribe  that  he  is  not  quoting 
another.  "  He  is  testifying  what  he  knows  for  himself,  he  is  bear- 
ing witness  to  the  thing  he  has  seen."  In  other  words,  he  also  has 
known  "  the  birth  from  above."  There  is  that  remembrance  of  his 
own  baptism,  when  "the  heavens  were  opened  to  him."  He  later 
goes  back  to  Bethabara,  where  this  time  of  natural  crisis  was  known 
to  him,  and  re  enforces  his  courage  when  none  would  believe  his 
words.  He  comes  again,  refreshed  and  strengthened,  and  reopens 
his  treasures  of  spiritual  grace.  I  asked  my  friend,  a  Protestant 
Episcopal  minister,  what  Jesus  was  doing  when  he  sought  John's 
baptism.  He  said  he  was  acting  a  part  for  the  sake  of  his  influ- 
ence on  the  beholder.  Was  ever  sacred  experience  more  completely 
robbed  of  all  its  sanctity  ?     I  should  not  have  been  shocked  if  he 
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had  said  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  seeking  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance with  the  other  penitents  who  mingled  their  tears  with  the  flow- 
ing Jordan  ;  but  to  say  that  he  was  an  actor  rehearsing  for  earth  a 
part  he  had  been  assigned  by  Heaven  forbids  to  him  the  beatitude 
of  "the  pure  in  heart  who  see  God."     It  was  not  the  acting  of  a 
part :  it  was  the  self- dedication  of  a  human  spirit.     His  great  voca- 
tion had  won  him.     It  was  not  the  entry  of  "  a  priest  at  thirty  years 
of  age  upon  his  office  " :  it  was  a  young  man's  declaration  that  he 
had  made  a  spiritual  discovery.     In  this  regard,  new  light  shines 
upon  his  "  beatitudes."     They  are  his  beatitudes  henceforth.     They 
are  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  his  experience.     He  had  heard  them 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis.     They  are  on  many  a  page  of  the 
Jewish  Fathers.     But  to  one  who  questioned  the  Son  of  Man,  J 
think,  he  could  have  pointed  out  where  on  the  hills  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  as  he  prayed,  or  where  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as  he 
floated,  dreaming  the  dreams  of  a  spirit  consecrate,  these  familiar 
sayings  had  ceased  to  be  a  quotation  from  the  wisdom  of  the  past, 
and  had  become  an  experience  of  that  hour.     So  that  what  had  been 
a  phrase  became  a  truth ;  and  from  henceforth  it  is  no  longer  the 
wise  word  of  another :  it  is  his  own  beatitude.     He  would  henceforth 
speak  as  one  **  with  authority " :    the  author  now  speaks,  not  the 
scribe.     The  human  soul  sees  a  meaning  in  an  old   truth  which 
makes  it  for  all  time  a  new  fact  in  real  experience.     This  is  regen- 
eration, "rectification  of  life,"  moral  health,  the  very  end  of  life's 
processes,  the  abandon  of  a  human  soul  to  its  imperative  ideal:  "  Old 
things  have  passed  away :  all  things  become  new."     Groping  for 
firm  supports  in  dim  ways  has  passed  away :  "  the  true  light  now 
shineth."     It  is  the  natural  crisis  of  the  spiritual  life.     It  is  not 
sup)ematural ;  for  God  is  immanent  in  the  soul, —  soul  of  the  soul. 
That  is  not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural, —  after- 
ward that  which  is  spiritual.     "The  first  man"  must  be  "a  living 
soul " ;  and  the  finer  experience  of  every  man  must  feel  its  way  out  of 
the  brute  relationships  which  are  not  its  final  ground  of  being.     The 
second  man,  the  twice-born  man,  "  is  a  quickening  spirit."     He  has 
found  the  springs  of  life,  and  leads  the  way.     We  are  disciples  of 
Christ  only  because  he  has  made  the  great  discovery  of  a  divine 
experience  in  the  terms  of  common  life.     Hence  the  thirst  for  that 
time  "  when  we  shall  all  come,  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  faith 
of  this  Son  of  God,  to  a  full-grown  man,  to  the  measure  of  the  stat- 
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ure  of  the  fulness  of  Christ."  Salvation  is  not  from  ruin  to  redemp- 
tion, but  from  immaturity  to  perfection,  from  brute  to  human,  from 
struggle  upward  to  the  vision  which  the  climber  gets  from  the  height. 
"  Humanity  is  not  ruined,  but  incomplete,"  has  become  an  axiom  in 
our  teaching.  Regeneration  is  the  process  by  which  its  completion 
shall  proceed.  The  man  who  was  alive  in  God's  world  now  becomes 
alive  unto  God  in  his  world.  It  is  not  a  mystery,  save  as  all  human 
life  is  a  mystery:  it  is  simple  human  experience  growing  more 
human,  and  so  more  divine.  It  is  the  story  of  the  soul's  life  told 
in  the  language  of  spiritual  victory. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  now,  at  last,  the  psychic  factor  in  our 
evolution  is  getting  attention  after  long  neglect.  Almost  every 
month  a  new  work  is  announced  by  a  master-teacher  of  the  evolu- 
tionary hypothesis,  crying  out  for  room  for  the  soul  of  man  as  the 
"  psychic  factor  in  civilization,"  the  hope  of  "  social  evolution,"  "  the 
ascent  of  man,"  or  "  the  destiny  of  man  viewed  in  the  light  of  his 
origin." 

They  all  utter  one  truth,  and  lament  its  long  neglect.  It  is  that 
the  human  creature  was  not  human  at  first,  except  in  germ :  the 
human  soul  is  not  akin  to  God  at  first,  save  in  prophetic  functions 
long  claimed  by  fearful  objects  of  worship,  and  acknowledging  their 
claim.  Waiting  for  its  open  heaven,  the  key  of  which  is  on  the  side 
next  man,  is  the  descending  Spirit,  and  the  voice  which  shall  say  to 
all  our  race,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased ! " 
It  has  been  in  vain  that  men  have  taught  some  analogy  in  the  spirit- 
ual life  which  claims  biogenesis  for  its  model.  There  is  no  new 
germ  implanted.  The  arid  plain  waits  for  its  harvest  because  it  has 
not  yet  been  irrigated  by  the  life-provoking  fiood.  We  are  not  made 
alive  unto  God,  as  Edward  White  beguiled  so  many  to  believe,  by 
an  immortality  conditioned  upon  *life  in  Christ.'"  Man's  regenera- 
tion is  not  dependent  upon  faith  in  another.  For  that  other  is  also 
human,  and  subject  to  all  human  processes,  if  subject  to  any  of 
them;  and  the  same  natural  crisis  occurs  in  him,  not  because  of 
faith  in  another,  but  by  virtue  of  an  indissoluble  life  all  his  own,  as 
it  is  all  our  own.  Given  life,  it  will  create  its  own  history.  This  is 
the  sublime  teaching  of  the  New  Testament :  "  Though  he  were  a 
Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered,  and, 
being  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  as 
many  as  obey  him."     This  is  the  Judeo-Christian  version  of  natural 
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processes  seeking  their  perfection.  Our  paraphrase  is  simpler: 
Salvation  is  moral  health,  and  Jesus  Christ  is  the  best  example  of 
the  saved  man.  **  He  is  the  first-born  among  many  brethren." 
They  are  his  brothers  in  the  Spirit  who  are  born  from  above. 

Looking  back  now,  we  can  clearly  see  that  what  was  the  formal- 
ism of  Jewish  education,  when  it  was  broken  by  the  growing  spirit, 
left  disclosed  the  beautiful  Child  of  Nazareth  growing  into  the  holy 
Son  of  Man.  Looking  back,  we  can  see  now  that  what  was  the  stoi- 
cism of  Greek  thought,  laid  first  with  iron-ribbed  pressure  in  the 
tenets  of  Zeno,  was  only  making  way  for  the  free  spirit  of  Socrates 
and  his  pupil,  Plato.  Looking  back,  we  can  see  that  what  was  the 
regnant  and  masterful  spirit  of  the  Roman  rule — through  all  its 
manifold  changes,  from  the  age  of  Augustus  to  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines  —  was  but  hardening  the  Roman  road  and  opening  up  the 
Roman  Empire,  so  that  upon  the  shores  of  Brittany  the  monk  Au- 
gustine should  land,  and  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Gothic  woods 
Ulfilas  should  teach  "the  faith  of  the  early  Christians."  Looking 
back,  we  can  also  see  that  it  was  not  for  naught  that  the  Puritan 
succeeded  the  Pilgrim  ;  for  upon  the  Puritan  basis  of  his  perfect  rev- 
erence there  flowered  the  perfect  faith  of  Emerson,  in  the  order  of 
the  world.  The  man  of  Concord  would  never  have  said,  "  Blessed 
be  the  inevitabilities,"  had  not  the  Puritan  married  his  faith  to  the 
inevitable  order  of  the  world.  The  evangelical  half-truth  was  per- 
fect truth  for  half,  and  only  failed  of  justification  when  it  sought 
to  revolve  upon  an  axis  which  needed  the  other  half  to  make  the 
sphere  perfect.  This  was  the  great  doctrine  that  our  own  fathers 
of  the  new-old  Christianity  taught.  We  are  not  perfect  without  all 
this  past :  all  this  past  can  never  be  perfect  without  our  best.  From 
"the  great  renunciation"  taught  by  the  Buddha  of  India  to  the 
self-renunciation  taught  by  men  like  Edwards  and  Hopkins, —  who 
matched  the  rigorous  conditions  of  their  New  England  thought 
against  the  rigorous  conditions  of  their  New  England  life, —  all 
is  ordered  life  to  the  time  appointed  of  the  father.  What  was  long 
ago  learned  by  the  man  who  walked  through  ancient  temples  was 
later  learned  by  the  man  who  surveyed  the  realms  of  conscious 
thought, —  that 

"  Nothing  useless  is  or  low : 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest.'* 
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It  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the  fathers  of  liberal  religion  that 
we  are  children  of  God,  and  not  children  of  the  Evil  One.  The  con- 
viction was  due  to  the  discovery  that  there  could  be  no  Evil  One  in 
a  world  which  God,  the  Good  One,  filled.  If  there  were  a  devil, 
however  limited  and  grotesque,  the  question  which  he  would  start 
would  not  be  who  were  his  children,  but  whose  was  the  universe ; 
for  a  divided  universe  cannot  be  limited  by  a  scientific  boundary 
giving  one  part  to  infinite  Benevolence  and  one  part  to  Malevolence, 
moving  somehow  within  the  infinite  Benevolence.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  there  could  not  be  two  Infinites,  and  there  could  not  be  a  lim- 
ited infinite  Goodness  without  making  an  infinite  Malevolence  ascend 
the  throne  of  the  universe.  They,  simple  souls  who  believed  in 
man,  could  not  arrange  for  even  a  painted  hell.  So  they  extended 
the  borders  of  light,  and  the  rays  of  morning  put  out  the  artificial 
fires. 

But,  when  our  fathers  settled  it  that  man  was  the  child  of  God, — 
saying,  "All  things  are  of  God," — that  "  glittering  generality  "  fell 
short  of  being  an  "  eternal  ubiquity  " ;  for,  though  all  things  are  of 
God,  all  things  are  not  of  QoA  full-grown.  They  were  still  haunted, 
for  want  of  knowledge  not  yet  given,  by  the  idea  that  God  is  a  great 
mechanic  ;  and  Paley's  nluch-worn  watch  measured  off  for  them  suc- 
cessively the  hours  of  creation's  mechanical  progress.  This  is  not 
said  in  order  to  limit  the  argument  from  design,  but  to  point  the  im- 
possibility of  its  being  more  than  provisional,  since  it  gave  no  ac- 
count of  mind, —  the  mother-stuff  of  all  that  is.  Nor  did  it  rise  to 
that  sublime  conception  of  one 'Energy  in  all  the  universe,  having 
all  forms  for  its  vehicle  and  means  of  manifestation.  The  universe 
had  not  yet  come  full  circle  to  their  thinking. 

When,  however,  we  turn  from  such  creation,  piecemeal  and  spas- 
modic, to  the  conviction  that  cause  is  a  datum  of  our  consciousness 
no  otherwise  than  space  and  time,  then  God  ceases  to  be  a  master- 
mechanic  resting  from  his  labors  on  a  holy  day,  and  dilates  to  our 
reverent  thought  as  Creator  ever  present  in  his  creation.  For  all 
days  have  become  holy,  and  all  work  sacred.  So  a  man  like  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  understands  perfectly  his  own  divine  commission  as  "  a 
worker  together  with  God,*'  saying,  "  My  Father  worketh  up  to  this 
point,  and  I  work."  It  is  the  statement  of  unceasing  creation  made 
by  the  normal  man,  its  accredited  agent.  Nature  thus  becomes  ar- 
ticulate, and  rises  through  the  dumb  and  inarticulate  forces  making 
way  for  the  kingdom  of  man. 
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In  nothing  is  this  feeling  that  natural  relations  are  complete  in 
themselves  and  need  no  foreign  intervention  more  manifest  than  in 
the  thought  of  our  share  in  the  humanhood  of  God.  We  rise  by  a 
divine  gravitation  to  the  centre,  and  find  that  centre  human.  God 
descends  to  our  weakness,  and  declares  himself,  in  human  terms, 
divine. 

This  conception  was  the  source  of  every  stream  of  speculative 
theology,  muddled  since  by  ineffectual  controversy.  These  streams 
floated  strange  names,  which  had  no  corresponding  eternal  reality, — 
God-man,  vicarious  atonement,  total  depravity,  redemption  of  the 
race.  They  created  a  vast  literature,  turned  the  solitudes  of  God 
into  theatres  of  teeming  activity,  made  the  play  of  eternal  decrees 
so  complex  that  whole  hierarchies  of  celestial  personages  had  to  be 
created  to  take  the  parts  assigned,  crowded  the  earth,  the  heaven, 
and  mid-air  with  such  contending  forces  battling  for  the  soul  of  man 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  with  its  accustomed  compassion,  leased  an 
entire  Intermediate  State  for  the  much  endangered  soul  of  man 
until  the  issue  could  be  decided.  The  price  paid  for  this  respite 
was  so  large  that  it  built  St.  Peter's,  which  still  floats  its  great  dome 
in  the  Italian  air. 

It  was  given  to  the  great  Reformers,  defenders  of  salvation  by 
faith,  to  set  this  whole  matter  in  new  light.  It  was  a  noble  group  of 
diverse  temperament,  but  each  man  of  them  sure  that  the  battle  was 
on  a  field  interior  to  the  soul.  They  gathered  about  that  stalwart 
figure  as  it  rose  from  its  knees  on  Pilate's  staircase  at  Rome,  hear- 
ing him  say,  **  Not  by  this,  not  by  this:  the  just  must  live  by 
faith ! "  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  emphasis  in  religion, — 
repentance  without  penance,  righteousness  by  faith  in  Christ,. 
pardon,  too  forensic,  perhaps,  and  easily  misconstrued ;  but  out  of 
the  midst  of  it  arose  regeneration  as  a  new  watchword  of  vital 
religion,  and  the  Puritan  became  possible.  He  already  spoke  in 
a  monk's  vestments  at  Worms,  saying,  "  I  will  be  free,  and  not  give 
myself  prisoner  to  any  authority, —  be  it  that  of  emperor  or  the 
universities  or  the  pope, —  in  order  that  I  may  confidently  declare 
everything  which  I  recognize  as  truth,  be  it  maintained  by  a  heretic 
or  by  Catholic,  or  whether  a  church  council  has  accepted  it  or 
rejected  it."  This  was  a  declaration  by  the  soul  of  its  rights  in 
God.  The  nineteenth  century  answered  the  sixteenth  when  Chan- 
ning  declared :  "  The  right  to  which  we  are  bound  is  not  insulated. 
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but  connected  and  one  with  the  in^nite  rectitude  and  with  all  the 
virtue  of  all  being.  In  following  it,  we  promote  the  health  of  the 
universe."  Thus  the  radiant  apostle  of  the  new-old  Christianity 
pronounced  regeneration  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature. 

This  was  not  the  elevation  of  a  new  dogma,  but  a  newly  discov- 
ered fact  in  the  life  of  man.  It  was  not  a  phase  of  speculative 
theology,  but  an  experience  of  practical  life. 

But  the  doctrine  of  justification  has  somehow  slipped  a  cog  in  the 
minds  most  eloquent  about  its  necessity  ;  and,  instead  of  being  the 
doctrine  of  a  Tightened  life,  it  was  mistaken  for  a  doctrine  about 
appeasing  an  offended  God.  It  presupposed  the  alienation  of  God's 
children  from  himself ;  and,  to  get  them  home  again,  the  most 
humiliating  parts  were  proposed  to  be  enacted  by  the  Father  toward 
his  children.  Schemes  of  atonement  were  devised  one  after  another, 
but  they  all  had  one  complexion  for  the  countenance  of  God ;  and 
for  man  the  process  was  from  ruin  to  redemption.  So  completely 
did  alienation  from  God  constitute  a  part  of  the  whole  scheme,  so 
necessary  was  total  depravity  to  any  chance  of  righteousness,  that  to 
withdraw  the  story  of  the  fall  of  man  from  the  schemes  of  divine 
interference  for  the  rescue  of  the  race  would  silence  almost  all  pop- 
ular theology,  leaving  the  anxious  heavens  unappeased  and  almost 
unemployed. 

It  was  not  yet  time  to  see  that  a  depravity  necessary  to  man  must 
also  include  his  Maker.  The  mercy  man's  guilt  procured  proved 
too  much,  since  experiment  and  failure  were  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  final  Cause. 

But  the  conviction  that  man  was  a  fallen  being,  although  a  doc- 
trine absent  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  bodies  of  divinity  without  eviscerating  them  of  all  "bowels 
of  compassion."  It  was  not  yet  possible  to  see  the  meaning  of  that 
tender  scene,  the  child  in  Jesus'  arms,  the  child  which  needeth  no 
conversion,  "  whose  angels  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  in 
heaven,"  who  enters  the  kingdom  of  heaven  leading  all  childlike 
souls.  Nor  could  men  apprehend  that  Jesus  was  the  revealer  of 
God,  the  ideal  of  a  new  style  of  living,  the  spiritual  man's  life  with 
God  in  heaven,  here  and  now. 

For  here  was  really  to  be  the  parting  of  the  ways  :  a  supernatural 
process,  on  one  hand,  which  changed  the  thought  of  God  toward 
man,  and,  on  the  other,  a  natural  crisis  in  human  character,  whereby 
the  thought  of  man  about  God  was  cleared  and  enlarged. 
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To  quote  tHe  words  of  Rdville  :  "  Religion  is  the  determination  of 
human  life  by  the  sentiment  of  a  bond  uniting  the  human  mind  to 
that  mysterious  Mind  whose  domination  of  the  world  and  of  itself  it 
recognizes,  and  to  whom  it  delights  in  feeling  itself  united.  .  .  . 
Moreover,  we  must  bear  in  mind  .  .  .  that  the  sense  of  the  bond 
which  unites  the  human  mind  to  the  superior  Spirit  whose  sove- 
reignty over  himself  and  the  world  he  believes  he  recognizes  is  the 
source  of  secret,  though  it  may  be  undefinable,  comfort,  of  which 
those  only  can  deny  the  reality  who  have  never  known  it." 

It  is  vain  to  try  to  account  for  the  ideal  of  humanity  by  miracu> 
lous  birth  from  immaculate  Mother  Mary  or  in  turn  from  immaculate 
Grandmother  Anna.  The  pedigree  is  too  brief  to  account  for  the 
nobility  of  breed.  The  doctrine  of  the  sanctity  of  motherhood  and 
the  sacredness  of  marriage  must  be  enlarged  to  take  in  the  divinity 
of  man.  He  has  the  right,  since  God  has  so  ordained,  to  be  born 
a  sound  animal  and  grow  to  be  a  saved  spirit, —  sound  root,  fair 
flower,  perfect  fruit,  since  the  substance  of  the  world  is  the  life  of 
God. 

What  we  have  been  saying  is  easy  to  see  in  the  mass,  but  we  find 
it  less  easy  to  believe  that  what  is  going  on  in  historic  periods  can 
only  be  because  the  period  reproduces  the  individual  mind  multiplied 
many  times  by  individual  minds.  This  is  society,  the  organism 
made  up  of  individual  functions,  working  to  a  common  end, —  "  an 
organism  in  which  every  cell  has  consciousness."  The  saying  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  is  of  universal  application, —  **  What  is  not  good 
for  the  swarm  is  not  good  for  the  bee."  Each  individual  who  has  a 
normal  history  passes  from  immaturity  by  a  training  which  is  whole- 
some, even  if  it  be  stringent,  and  by  a  discipline  which  is  forming, 
even  when  it  is  drastic.  The  "promise  and  potency"  of  growth 
are  all  in  the  germ  :  its  progress  is  revealed  in  the  fruit.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  that  reference  to  Roman  household  rule  which  we  find  in 
the  New  Testament :  "  The  heir,  so  long  as  he  is  a  child,  differeth 
nothing  from  a  servant,  though  he  be  lord  of  all ;  but  is  under  tutors 
and  governors  until  the  time  appointed  of  the  father."  The  world  is 
full  of  grown-up  children,  novices  in  the  art  of  life,  and  needing 
guidance  by  a  maturer  mind. 

Let  us  consider  two  classes  who  seem  to  illustrate  in  an  especial 
way  the  need  of  guidance  to  "  the  time  appointed  of  the  father." 

There  is  the  man  borne  over  to  us  from  dogmatic  conditions,  from 
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which  he  is  now  happily  free.  His  freedom  may  have  been  a  new 
birth,  or  it  may  have  only  been  a  volcanic  upheaval  of  protest  and 
disgust.  If  this  last  has  been  the  order  of  his  development,  a  very 
real  process  remains  to  be  entered  upon.  Such  a  man  is  only  free  : 
he  is  not  necessarily,  therefore,  good.  Such  a  man  often  feels  a 
horror  to  discover  that  moral  restraints  have  been  weakened.  There 
has  been  a  threatened  overthrow  of  all  moral  standards,  a  relaxing  of 
those  bonds  which  have  held  him  away  from  evil.  They  have  really 
not  held  him  away  from  evil :  they  have  only  made  him  afraid  to 
sin.  His  fear  being  gone,  his  natural  gravitation  asserts  itself.  He 
has  never  been  good :  he  has  only  been  afraid.  He  is  not  worse 
than  before,  and  he  is  not  better  than  before  :  he  is  only  better 
instructed.  He  has  come  upon  his  haunting  terror  from  behind,  and 
has  found  it  is  only  a  horrid  mask.  It  has  no  body,  it  is  nobody ; 
and  he  is  tempted  to  celebrate  his  discovery  with  a  glee  almost  gro- 
tesque. Now  begins  his  spiritual  crisis.  If  to  his  better  knowledge 
shall  succeed  a  better  life,  then  he  will  find  a  control  central  to 
himself  take  the  place  of  mere  external  pressure ;  and  that  regen- 
eration which  no  external  restraint  can  effect  will  become  the 
progressive  travail  of  his  soul  to  birth  anew.  Let  him  not  despair 
because  the  old  moral  coin  seems  to  him  now  counterfeit.  His  bank 
of  savings  has  collapsed,  indeed ;  but  then  it  never  had  any  paid 
up  capital,  and  was  doing  business  only  on  theological  paper,  and 
it  assumed  a  solvency  which  was  not  represented  by  any  law  of 
exchange.  Inhere  is  no  need  for  a  sense  of  bankruptcy  in  the  man 
who  has  opened  up  a  mine  of  treasure  in  the  high  hills  of  God.  All 
that  he  has  to  do  is  to  turn  the  discoveries  of  his  intellect  into  the 
virtues  of  the  soul,  and  the  business  of  life  shall  go  on  for  him  unim- 
paired. Rebellion  against  falsehood  must  be  followed  by  permanent 
virtues  if  a  free  mind  is  to  be  glorified  by  a  regenerated  nature. 

But  there  is  still  another  class  to  whom  sometimes  the  travail 
of  soul  is  wanting,  but  no  less  necessary.  They  are  the  people 
born  Unitarians,  but  not  yet  born  anew.  Indeed,  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  disclaim  any  such  necessity.  They  have,  perhaps,  confused 
refinement  of  manners  with  purity  of  heart.  Such  a  one  is  no  wild 
thrush,  filling  all  the  wood  with  its  song  and  keeping  all  quiet-minded 
birds  awake  with  its  sunset  song.  No  I  they  are  not  wild  birds  of 
the  woods  :  they  were  hatched  in  the  cage,  and  hang  contentedly  in 
the  sun.     Such  a  one  plumes  himself  as  though  Unitarianism  went 
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back  in  his  family  to  the  dawn  of  history.  He  boasts  that  he  was 
**  born  free."  It  is  quite  true  :  it  was  his  father  who  was  natural- 
ized. 

Now,  I  declare  my  solemn  conviction  that,  whatever  advantage 
being  born  in  Unitarianism  may  have,  to  rest  in  this  advantage 
content  is  fatal  to  struggle  of  soul  to  divine  experiences.  Unitarian- 
ism as  an  atmosphere  is  not  equivalent  to  Unitarianism  as  a  passion 
for  righteousness.  To  this  man,  also,  the  birth  to  better  things 
belongs.  The  (;risis  is  certain  if  he  be  true  to  his  soul's  prophecy. 
Regeneration  is  more  than  an  accident  of  birth.  The  least  spiritual 
of  all  people  who  use  the  vocabulary  of  the  spirit  are  the  free  intel- 
lects who  become  "the  slaves  of  their  own  liberty,"  who  mistake 
some  conclusion  of  the  speculative  reason  for  a  change  of  heart. 
We  cannot  be  saints  by  protest,  we  cannot  serve  the  creative  Spirit 
by  denial,  we  cannot  sanctify  life  by  definition,  we  cannot  live  with 
Gk)d  in  holy  delight  by  repudiating  whole  sections  of  God's  other 
children  as  not  of  our  class.  If  we  have  gained  so  much  by  birth, 
we  owe  it  to  our  fathers,  who  have  made  our  inheritance  possible, 
that  with  it  we  should  enrich  the  world.  Let  us  not  sit  like  some 
vain  peer  of  the  realm,  to  toy  with  a  coronet  or  count  our  quarter- 
ings,  while  the  world  which  "lieth  in  wickedness"  reproaches  our 
inaction,  and  the  dim-eyed  spirit  of  unbelief  leads  a  procession  of 
the  blind  to  disaster.  It  is  fine  to  be  well-born,  it  is  better  to  be 
well  endowed,  it  is  best  to  be  well  saved  from  ourselves ;  for  then 
our  personal  neglect  will  not  overmatch  the  happy  accident  of  birth. 
Let  the  Unitarian  match  his  serious  soul  to  his  great  estate.  Much 
struggle  has  won  it  for  him.  It  is  not  noble  in  him  to  settle  down 
in  his  place  in  life  to  selfish  ease.  He  is  free  from  all  hindrances : 
there  is  no  bar  to  consecration  of  all  he  is  and  has  to  God.  He  is 
free,  but  not  for  freedom's  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  deeper  spir- 
itual life  which  he  is  free  to  follow.  His  is  an  open  pathway,  unen- 
cumbered. Let  it  lead  him  to  goodness,  the  natural  end  of  all  this- 
preparation  which  has  gone  before.  For  nothing  is  the  world 
waiting  so  impatiently  as  for  a  body  of  men  who  will  lead  the  com- 
mon life  in  a  most  uncommon  way,  and  permanently  lift  all  life  to  a 
plane  of  regeneration.  Regeneration  is  a  stage  of  evolution :  it  is 
an  aspect  of  nature.  For  the  test  of  human  experience  lies,  not  in 
the  practical  life  of  our  animal  condition,  but  in  the  normal  develop- 
ment  of    our   spiritual  faculties.     In  a  progressive  series   the  last 
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term,  not  the  first  term,  is  the  proof  of  design.  It  was  a  great  dis- 
covery made  by  the  teachers  of  religion  that  every  development  at 
its  crown  includes  every  struggle  from  its  base.  But  rash  generali- 
zations must  ever  be  separated  from  attested  facts.  The  conclusion 
may  lapse  in  logic,  but  the  infallible  "  vicars  of  the  Almighty  Lord  " 
in  this  world  are  the  facts  of  nature.  And,  when  the  facts  of 
nature  are  made  to  include  the  mind's  growth,  faith's  increase,  steps 
in  belief,  and  the  soul's  struggles  to  final  victory  above  imperfect 
development,  then,  once  for  all,  we  have  got  rid  of  dividing  life  by 
partitions  running  clear  up  to  heaven.  Human  life  is  no  longer 
divided  into  contiguous  provinces  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  with  magi- 
cal passports  issued  in  the  interest  of  "  safe  conduct "  and  ease  of 
communication.  By  virtue  of  this  progressive  unity  in  the  human 
creature  by  which  "flesh  helps  soul  as  much  as  soul  helps  flesh," 
the  basilar  instincts  are  not  called  into  counsel  by  their  masters,  but 
are  servants  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  regenerate 
spirit  which  finally  leads  the  whole  procession  of  life,  and  its  clear 
eye  supplies  the  open  vision  the  blinder  brute  faculties  would  miss 
in  their  impulsive  rush  to  immediate  ends. 


REGENERATION. 

BY    FRANCIS    C.    LOWELL. 

Before  considering  the  place  of  regeneration  in  the  experience  of 
to-day,  it  is  well  to  define  the  terms  we  use.  A  dozen  definitions  of 
regeneration  might  be  given,  each  depending  upon  some  theological 
theory  of  the  origin,  efficacy,  or  operation  of  the  regenerative  force ; 
but  such  definitions  we  do  not  want.  For  the  moment  we  need  only 
define  the  result ;  and  we  can  then  form  a  theory  of  the  process  to 
suit  our  observation.  A  man  is  regenerate,  he  has  a  new  heart,  he 
has  experienced  religion,  when  the  point  of  view  is  changed  from 
which  he  looks  at  himself,  at  the  universe,  and  at  God.  The  change 
is  profound,  affecting  his  whole  life.  This  change,  and  especially 
the  crisis  of   the  change,  is  called  regeneration. 

In  the  first  days  of  Christianity  such  a  change  befell  every  Chris- 
tian, or  seemed  to  befall  him.  The  abandonment  of  an  old  religion 
and  of  old  customs,  the  broken  ties  of  family  and  friendship,  the 
risk  of  persecution, —  these  outward  changes  in  the  convert's  life 
were  quite  enough  to  make  a  crisis  in  it.  The  ethical  and  intel- 
lectual change  he  underwent  was  greater  still :  he  recognized  a  new 
and  more  spiritual  moral  law,  he  felt  the  fatherhood  of  God,  he 
gained  a  new  certainty  of  immortality,  and  with  it  a  belief  in  the 
speedy  return  of  Christ  to  judgment.  When  a  man  became  a 
Christian,  a  crisis  in  his  life  was  so  usual  that  the  theology  of  Saint 
Paul  was  hardly  needed  to  point  out  its  necessity. 

The  times  changed.  Men  were  born  to  inherit  the  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  customs :  they  persecuted  instead  of  suffering  perse- 
cution. The  moral  law  grew  more  familiar  and  less  spiritual.  The 
divine  fatherhood  was  taken  for  granted,  like  the  human.  Immor- 
tality became  an  old  story,  hell  was  almost  as  much  to  be  dreaded 
as  heaven  to  be  desired,  while  the  second  advent  was  deferred  to 
the  millennium.  Men  were  born  Christians,  lived  and  died  in  the 
Christian  communion,  without  any  apparent  crisis  or  change  in  their 
lives  or  souls. 

Still  there  persisted  a  belief  in  the  need  of  regeneration.     Still  it 
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was  said  that  a  man  must  be  born  again  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Under  the  hardening  influence  of  ritualism  and  sacramen- 
talism  the  Church  declared  that  regeneration  was  produced  by  the 
act  of  baptism,  and  then,  by  assigning  the  rite  of  baptism  to  earliest 
infancy,  effectually  prevented  it  from  producing  or  even  accompany- 
ing any  change  or  crisis,  spiritual  or  material.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  point  out  the  real  significance  and  value  of  infant  baptism. 
Whatever  it  does,  it  certainly  does  not  make  the  recipient  a  new 
creature ;  nor  does  it  impart  that  spirit  without  which  a  man  cannot 
see  the  kingdom  of  God.  Baptist  babies  three  months  old  do  not 
differ  spiritually  from  Catholic  babies  of  the  same  age.  In  the 
mediaeval  Church  regeneration,  instead  of  a  vital  force,  tended  to 
become  a  ceremonial  survival. 

But  it  was  impossible  for  the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  fall 
away  altogether  from  the  teachings  of  Saint  Paul  and  of  the  third 
chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel.  That  Church,  indeed,  held  that 
sacramental  regeneration,  after  a  sufficiency  of  purgatory,  was 
enough  to  land  its  possessor  in  heaven  at  last.  Even  that 
Church,  however,  knew  a  better  way.  The  religious  or  ascetic  life 
made  requirements  very  different  from  those  of  the  worldly  Chris- 
tian life.  If  we  read  the  lives  of  mediaeval  saints,  we  find  that  most 
of  them  passed  through  a  religious  crisis  similar  to  that  of  Saint 
Paul ;  that  they  were  born  again  of  the  Spirit,  wholly  irrespective  of 
baptism ;  that  they  were  converted,  experienced  religion,  became 
dead  to  the  world,  much  as  did  the  Methodist  converts  of  John 
Wesley,  though  the  form  of  the  religious  life  which  they  lived  after 
conversion  differed  considerably.  This  crisis,  which  was  inevitable 
and  irresistible  in  the  case  of  a  real  saint  and  of  many  humble 
monks  and  nuns,  was  expected  in  some  degree  of  all  who  chose  the 
religious  life,  and  by  them  was  professed  with  more  or  less  self- 
deception  and  sincerity.  In  spite  of  the  highly  developed  sacra- 
mental system  and  dogma  of  the  Roman  Church,  this  spiritual 
regeneration  was  quite  non-sacramental.  It  did  not  depend  on  the 
sacrament  of  orders,  though  all  persons  in  orders  ought  to  have 
experienced  it.  Many  monks  and  hermits,  all  nuns,  were  out  of 
orders ;  and  the  Roman  Church  has  always  recognized  that  some 
persons  —  like  Saint  Louis  of  France,  for  instance  —  have  lived  the 
religious  life  while  doing  the  every-day  work  of  the  world.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  then,  regeneration  meant  for  the  mass  of  Christians  a 
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sacrament  of   unconscious  childhood ;  for  the  few,  a  profound  and 
non-sacramental  religious  crisis. 

That  which  had  been  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  few  Protes- 
tantism made  the  duty  and  privilege  of  all.  All  Protestants  were  to 
lead  the  religious  life :  each  was  to  be  regenerated  by  a  profound 
spiritual  and  non-sacramental  crisis,  each  was  to  experience  religion. 
Some  Protestant  bodies  have  emphasized  this  far  more  than  others. 
In  most,  baptismal  regeneration  has  tended  to  become  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  doctrine.  In  a  few  communions,  and  notably  in  the 
Anglican,  the  sacramental  doctrine  retains  more  or  less  of  its  former 
hold.  In  all  the  communions  called  evangelical  every  member, 
theoretically  at  least,  is  expected  to  have  been  converted ;  that  is 
to  say,  to  have  passed  through  a  crisis  and  to  have  undergone  a 
change  of  heart,  substantially  as  set  forth  by  Saint  Paul. 

Within  the  last  half-century  a  theory  has  found  favor  which  is  the 
contradiction  of  all  those  which  have  been  mentioned.  Not  only 
has  the  need  of  a  religious  crisis  been  denied  by  those  who  deny 
the  necessity  of  religion,  but  among  many  devout  and  religious 
persons  regeneration  and  conversion  are  considered  abnormal. 
This  point  of  view  is  excellently  expressed  by  way  of  fiction  in  Mrs. 
Stowe's  "  Oldtown  Folks.*' 

"  My  son,"  said  Parson  Avery  to  Harry,  **  is  it  not  time  for  you  to 
think  seriously  of  giving  your  heart  to  God  ?  " 

**  I  have  given  my  heart  to  God,"  replied  Harry,  calmly. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Avery.     "  When  did  that  take  place  ?  " 

"  I  have  always  done  it." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  always  loved  God." 

•'  Yes,  sir,"  said  Harry. 

Some  further  conversation  followed,  and  Mrs.  Stowe  adds  :  "  When 
Parson  Avery  perceived  that  a  child  could  be  trained  up  a  Christian, 
and  grow  into  the  love  of  a  heavenly  Father  as  he  grows  into  the 
love  of  an  earthly  one,  by  a  daily  and  hourly  experience  of  goodness, 
he  yielded  to  the  perceptions  of  his  mind  in  that  particular  case." 

The  case  which  Mrs.  Stowe  apparently  considers  exceptional  is, 
by  many  religious  people,  nowadays  treated  as  normal.  Such  peo- 
ple do  not  deny  that  regeneration  is  sometimes  necessary.  A  man 
may  be  guilty  of  outrageous  sins,  for  which  he  ought  to  suffer  re- 
morse, or  he  may  have  grown  up  with  the  religious  side  of  his  nature 
dormant,  in  which  case  it  needs  awakening  to  bring  him  to  a  normal 
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development.  The  exceptionally  sinful  and  the  non-religious  man 
both  need  to  experience  religion  and  to  be  regenerated,  we  are  now 
told,  precisely  because  their  case  is  abnormal.  The  process  of  re- 
generation does  not  give  that  which  "  by  nature  man  cannot  have," 
as  the  Prayer  Book  puts  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  which  by 
nature  every  man  ought  to  have,  and  that  which  by  nature  every 
man  normally  does  have.  To  use  Mrs.  Stowe's  figure  of  speech,  our 
love  for  our  heavenly  Father  should  not  be  aroused  by  a  profound 
crisis  or  change,  any  more  than  our  love  for  our  human  father. 
There  may  be  such  a  crisis,  indeed,  when  the  son  has  been  grossly 
unfilial.  In  such  case,  he  may  need  to  be  converted  from  his  sin. 
There  may  be  such  a  crisis  in  the  case  of  9  son  brought  up  in  igno- 
rance of  his  father's  existence,  when  the  relationship  is  discovered ; 
but,  normally,  we  cannot  recall  when  we  began  to  love  our  parents : 
we  know  only  that  we  have  loved  them  ever  since  we  can  remember. 
Of  course,  that  love  has  not  been  perfect.  At  times  we  have  been 
ungrateful.  But  to  say  that  our  love  for  our  parents  arises  after  an 
emotional  crisis,  or  a  crisis  of  any  sort,  is  absurd. 

Here,  then,  are  two  theories  of  the  religious  life,  apparently  op- 
posed. According  to  one  theory,  which  I  will  call  the  evangelical, 
a  man  becomes  religious,  gets  religion  or  a  change  of  heart,  gives  his 
heart  to  God,  only  after  a  spiritual  crisis  or  change  for  which  regen- 
eration is  an  appropriate  name.  To  this  rule  there  may  be  a  few 
apparent  exceptions,  but  they  are  few  and  only  apparent.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  second  theory,  which  I  will  call  the  modern,  maintain 
that  the  evangelical  theory  implies  a  dualism  in  man,  an  opposition 
of  the  body  to  the  soul,  a  contrast  of  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual,  of 
nature  and  grace,  which  is  unreal  and  unscientific.  According  to  the 
modern  theory,  man  is  born  the  child  of  God,  as  he  is  born  the  child 
of  an  earthly  father.  His  love  for  God  begins  or  should  begin  before 
he  can  remember,  and  should  grow  as  he  grows, —  sometimes  faster 
and  sometimes  more  slowly,  but  without  crisis  or  violent  interrup- 
tion. Neither  his  love  of  his  earthly  nor  that  of  his  divine  Father 
will  be  perfect,  but  both  will  increase.  By  misfortune,  he  may  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  either  or  both  his  fathers ;  and  then  there 
may  be  a  crisis  when  his  ignorance  is  removed.  He  may  have  sinned 
against  the  fatherly  love  so  wilfully  and  repeatedly  that  a  crisis  is 
needed  to  bring  him  back  to  his  normal  relations ;  but  the  need  of 
such  a  crisis  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  certainly  not  to  be  desired. 
Which  of  these  theories  is  the  true  one  ? 
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The  answer  to  this  question  depends  largely  upon  our  theory  of 
sin.  When  I  was  a  child  and  heard  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
I  used  to  ask  what  sort  of  person  in  real  life  corresponded  to  the 
elder  brother.  The  precise  form  of  the  answer  I  do  not  remember ; 
but,  substantially,  I  was  told  that  he  was  a  fictitious  person,  intro- 
duced to  emphasize  his  father's  goodness.  Was  there  no  one,  I 
asked,  who  could  say  to  God,  "  Neither  transgressed  I  at  any  time 
thy  commandment  ? "  And  I  was  told  that  there  was  not.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  evangelical  answer :  every  Christian  is  a  prodigal  son, 
and  has  come  to  Christianity  from  a  far  country,  after  living  with 
harlots  and  feeding  on  husks.  According  to  the  modern  theory, 
most  of  us  are  elder  brothers.  The  commandments  of  our  heavenly 
Father  most  of  us  have  probably  transgressed  at  some  time  or  other, 
but  not  so  as  to  affect  seriously  our  relations  with  him.  Prodigal 
sons  there  are, —  according  to  the  modern  theory,  chiefly  drunkards 
and  criminals ;  and,  according  to  that  theory,  the  parable  is  intended, 
while  giving  hope  to  them,  to  teach  us  elder  brethren  not  to  treat 
them  with  the  aversion  and  contempt  we  naturally  feel. 

Is  the  ordinary  respectable  member  of  society  a  miserable  sinner  ? 
Are  we  miserable  sinners  ?  If  so,  we  may  well  need  regeneration. 
If  not,  we  cannot  need  it,  except  in  a  very  overstrained  figure  of 
speech.     Let  us  not  be  too  modest,  but  speak  the  truth  as  we  find  it. 

According  to  the  modern  theory,  miserable  sinners  are  rare  and 
are  becoming  rarer  every  day,  both  because  the  human  race  is  im- 
proving, and  also  because  many  cases  of  what  we  once  took  for 
miserable  sinfulness  we  now  find  to  be  cases  of  diseased  or  arrested 
development.  Once  upon  a  time,  according  to  the  modem  theory, 
man  was  a  much  less  developed  creature  than  he  is  to-day, —  so  un- 
developed, indeed,  that,  being  blind,  in  the  words  of  Christ,  he  had 
no  sin.  As  man  develops,  he  sees ;  and  therefore  his  sin  remain eth. 
In  other  words,  the  knowledge  of  sin  is  a  step  in  the  way  of  good- 
ness. As  we  could  hardly  have  knowledge  of  sin  without  commit- 
ting it,  this  theory  seems  to  regard  sin  as  a  kind  of  undeveloped 
goodness  through  which  we  must  pass  before  becoming  really  good. 
It  is  generally  conceded,  no  doubt,  that  in  the  present  age  of  the 
world  some  kinds  of  sin  are  rather  too  outrageous  to  be  classed  as 
goodness,  even  of  the  most  undeveloped  sort ;  but  those  who  com- 
mit such  sins  are  generally  to  be  taken  as  victims  of  an  unhappy 
inheritance  or  a  bad  environment  rather  than  as  miserable  sinners, 
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and,  if  such  men  —  if  drunkards  and  criminals,  for  example  —  are 
not  miserable  sinners,  it  surely  would  be  gross  affectation  to  apply 
such  a  name  to  ourselves. 

When  we  turn  to  the  testimony  of  the  saints, —  the  best  people 
who  have  lived,  judged  by  any  standard, — we  shall  get  quite  a  differ- 
ent opinion.  The  saints  generally,  with  all  seriousness,  believe  them- 
selves to  be  miserable  sinners.  It  may  be  said  that  the  minds  of 
such  persons  are  morbid,  and,  no  doubt,  this  is  often  true ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  true  invariably,  or  we  should  have  to  admit  that 
marked  goodness  is  found  only  in  morbid  natures.  Again,  it  may 
be  said  that  this  belief  in  their  own  sinfulness  by  saints  in  the  past 
has  been  held  without  question,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  current 
theology.  This,  again,  is  true ;  but  no  one  who  has  studied  their 
testimony  can  doubt  that  their  belief  in  their  own  sinfulness  was 
derived  from  intense  personal  experience  quite  as  much  as  from 
tradition.  Only  a  saint  can  write  a  penitential  psalm,  as  a  friend 
of  mine  once  said.  Moreover,  the  best  people  nowadays,  even  those 
unhampered  by  evangelical  theology,  are  by  no  means  the  persons 
best  satisfied  with  their  own  moral  and  spiritual  excellence.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  indulge  themselves  in  that  fantastic  self-slander  prac- 
tised by  mediaeval  and  Puritan  saints ;  but  their  real  opinion  of 
themselves  is  only  a  little  better.  If  these  people,  some  of  whom 
we  all  have  known,  are  sinners,  it  is  probable  that  we  are  sinners 
likewise. 

Neither  by  the  application  of  the  theory  of  physical  and  mental 
evolution  to  the  facts  of  moral  consciousness,  nor  by  the  testimony 
of  the  saints,  can  each  man  best  determine  whether,  in  very  truth, 
he  be  a  miserable  sinner  or  not.  That  is  a  question  which  each 
thinking  man  must  ask  of  himself.  We  do  not  live  always  at  the 
same  level.  We  have  clearer  and  purer  vision  of  righteousness  and 
of  God  at  one  time  than  we  have  at  another.  In  these,  our  best 
moments,  what  do  we  think  of  ourselves  ?  Are  we  then  most  nearly 
satisfied  with  our  efforts,  are  we  then  readiest  to  lay  our  shortcom- 
ings to  our  circumstances  and  to  our  bringing  up,  do  we  then  reflect 
complacently  on  our  correct  lives  and  our  charities,  and  thank  God 
that  we  are  not  as  drunkards  and  criminals  ?  or  do  we  then,  more 
than  in  our  commoner  moments,  pray  God  to  be  merciful  to  us 
sinners  ? 

These  ideas  of  sin  and  moral  obligation  are  now  primary,  however 
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they  may  have  become  so.  You  can  prove  to  me  that  my  act  is  not 
for  my  interest :  you  cannot  prove  to  me  that  it  is  wrong,  except  by 
an  appeal  to  my  conscience.  You  cannot  prove  that  I  am  a  sinner. 
I  can  set  up  plenty  of  excellent  excuses,  and  at  last  can  defy  you  to 
prove  me  an)rthing  but  a  machine  or  the  irresponsible  product  of 
evolution  :  you  can  only  appeal  to  my  conscience.  Whatever  be  the 
history  of  the  development  of  conscience  in  the  human  race,  in  the 
individual  its  voice  is  peremptory.  He  who  has  not  felt  the  dualism 
of  his  own  nature  as  a  sure  reality  has  had,  I  must  think,  but  a  faint 
apprehension  of  his  nature's  moral  and  spiritual  side. 

If  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  and  of  sin  be  innate  and  primary, 
we  need  not  be  very  careful  to  make  it  exactly  agree  with  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  logically  draw  from  certain  other  truths,  though  these 
be  well  established.  Limited  knowledge  like  ours  finds  apparent 
contradictions  in  matter  and  mind  and  morals.  We  are  all  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  and  very  far  gone  from  him.  We  are  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society,  trying  to  do  our  duty  pretty  well  j  and  we  are  miser- 
able sinners.  We  are  the  creatures  of  circumstance,  and  responsible 
for  our  actions:  we  are  the  elder  brethren  of  the  Prodigal,  and 
prodigals  as  well. 

It  may  seem  that  we  have  strayed  some  distance  from  the  doctrine 
of  regeneration,  but  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  we  have  really  been 
answering  the  question  that  I  put  some  minutes  ago.  Both  the 
evangelical  and  modern  theories,  so  called,  contain  truth;  and 
neither  theory  comprehends  all  truth.  There  is  an  evangelical  self- 
depreciation  which  is  excessive,  a  self-accusation  which  is  morbid 
and  disregards  the  difference  between  honest  mistake  and  inten- 
tional wrong-doing.  There  is  a  modern  philosophy  that  is  far  too 
easy-going,  that  disregards  the  experience  of  the  past,  juggles  with 
the  sense  of  sin,  and  shirks  serious  intellectual  and  moral  problems 
—  death  and  pain  and  evil  and  sin  —  by  trying  to  explain  them 
away.  The  modern  theory  is  right  in  asserting  that  man  needs  edu- 
cation to  develop  his  faculties, —  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical, — 
and  that  these  faculties  are  meant  to  be  developed,  and  not  to  be 
destroyed  or  stunted  of  their  full  growth.  The  evangelical  theory  is 
right  in  asserting  that  man  needs  regeneration, —  needs  to  feel  not 
only  that  he  has  sinned,  but  that  he  is  sinful ;  not  only  that  he  has 
done  the  things  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done,  but  that  he  is  that 
which  he  ought  not  to  be.     This  noble  dissatisfaction  comes  by  com- 
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paring  one's  self,  not  with  man,  but  with  God, —  pretty  much  the 
only  kind  of  self-comparison  which  is  useful.  In  invariably  assign- 
ing regeneration  to  a  single  moment  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  the 
evangelical  theory,  however,  seems  to  me  to  force  the  facts  to  fit  a 
preconceived  theory.  Doubtless  this  seemed  true  to  the  early  Chris- 
tians, for  the  reasons  already  stated.  It  was  so  according  to  the 
sacramental  theory  of  the  Roman  Church.  It  seemed  to  attach  to 
the  moment  when  the  man,  dissatisfied  with  baptismal  regeneration, 
first  felt  the  vocation  to  the  religious  or  ascetic  life.  The  Protestant 
convert  tried  to  make  his  own  particular  religious  experience  fit  the 
personal  experience  of  Saint  Paul.  At  the  present  day  a  man  con- 
verted from  a  life  of  flagrant  sin,  or  suddenly  awakened  out  of  com- 
plete ignorance  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  may  well  conceive  his 
regeneration  as  the  work  of  one  moment.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  man,  normally  brought  up  in  a  Christian  home,  the  effect 
will  be  different.  Such  a  man  will  seldom  have  an  awakening  so 
awful  as  that  whichr  comes  to  his  prodigal  brother ;  but,  as  the  sobri- 
ety of  his  religious  experience  leaves  him  more  liable  to  fall  into  in- 
difference and  complacency,  he  also  will  need  an  awakening.  To 
tell  a  man  of  this  sort  that  he  must  necessarily  be  converted,  once 
for  all,  is  to  tempt  him  to  force  his  emotions  and  experience.  He 
has  never  been  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church.  His  infant  baptism 
was  the  time-honored  sign  that  Christian  education  is  gradual,  and 
should  begin  with  life  itself,  and  the  pledge  that  he  should  receive 
such  an  education.  When,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  the  saints, 
he  finds  that  something  more  than  education  is  needed  to  overcome 
sin,  his  regeneration  will  have  begun.  The  Prodigal  Son  learned 
his  lesson  once  for  all,  perhaps.  His  elder  brother  probably  needed 
several  repetitions,  because  his  very  virtues  prevented  the  first  lesson 
from  being  sufficiently  severe. 

Again,  it  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the  present  theological  ten- 
dency, when  compared  with  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  lay  less 
stress  upon  the  manner  and  means  of  regeneration,  and  greater 
stress  upon  its  results.  To-day  most  of  us,  probably,  listen  with 
keener  sympathy  to  the  First  Epistle  of  Saint  John  than  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  words  of  Saint  Paul,  "  For  when  we 
were  in  the  flesh  the  motions  of  sins,  which  were  by  the  law,  did  work 
in  our  members  to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death ;  but  now  we  are  de- 
livered from  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein  we  were  held,  that  we 
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should  serv€  in  newness  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  let- 
ter,"—  these  words,  I  say,  appeal  to  us  less  strongly  than  those  of 
Saint  John, — "  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is 
love." 

The  striving  of  Saint  Paul  to  find  an  intellectual  explanation  of 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  him  ought  not,  however,  to  be 
without  interest  to  us ;  and  we  must  remember  that  his  intellectual 
curiosity  reached  the  same  conclusion  as  did  the  unreasoning  insight 
of  Saint  John.  It  was  Saint  Paul  who  wrote,  as  the  conclusion  of 
the  words  I  have  just  quoted,  "  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither 
death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things 
present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

Still,  again,  evangelical  practice  seems  to  me  gravely  mistaken  in 
asking  direct  evidence  of  regeneration  or  of  other  spiritual  experi- 
ence as  a  requisite  of  church  membership.  A  church  is,  or  should 
be,  a  practical  organization, —  an  organization  for  doing;  and,  the 
more  practical  the  test  of  its  membership,  the  better.  By  requiring 
evidence  of  a  subjective  spiritual  condition,  it  has  produced  a  vast 
amount  of  morbid  introspection,  of  self-deception,  and  even  of  con- 
scious hypocrisy.  In  their  inevitable  reaction  from  Romanism  the 
evangelicals  confounded  personal  religion  with  church  membership, 
and,  because  they  knew  that  spiritual  experience  was  necessary  to 
the  former,  made  it  a  prerequisite  of  the  latter.  We  know  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  require  evidence  of  spiritual  experience  as  a  test  of 
church  membership,  and,  reversing  the  evangelical  error,  are  not  in- 
frequently inclined  to  think  that  a  reasonably  well-regulated  life  is 
S3n3on)rmous  with  personal  religion. 

Regeneration  is  not  merely  a  conviction  of  sin,  though  that  seems 
its  necessary  prerequisite.  After  conviction  of  sin  and  repentance 
therefor,  and  the  forgiveness  which  the  human  soul  demands  and 
which  God  gives,  we  do  not  know  exactly  how, —  after  the  past  has 
thus  been  cared  for,  even  with  the  forgiveness,  comes  something  for 
the  future.  For  our  purposes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  how 
far  this  is  the  product  of  man^s  effort,  how  far  the  gift  of  God.  With 
our  imperfect  understanding  we  cannot  separate  one  element  from 
the  other.  The  regenerate  man  has  a  new  theory  of  life,  which  has 
sometimes  been  called  giving  one's  self  to  God,  but  which  I  should 
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rather  call  the  theory  or  law  of  love  as  taught  and  exemplified  by 
Jesus  Christ.  This  is  the  substitution  of  a  single  principle  for  the 
numberless  thou  shalts  and  thou  shalt  nots,  the  rules  by  which  we 
often  seek  to  regulate  our  lives.  The  Buddhist  law  of  self-abnega- 
tion seems,  at  least  to  us  of  the  West,  to  take  the  hope  out  of  life : 
that  which  Saint  Paul  calls  the  law  —  the  grand  Hebrew  law  of 
righteousness,  the  law  which  bids  a  man  do  right  without  some  unify- 
ing principle  —  tends  to  become  a  mechanical  routine.  The  law  of 
love  fulfils  the  law  of  righteousness  by  giving  it  this  unity.  It  grati- 
fies the  Eastern  longing  for  union  with  God  while  maintaining  the 
worth  of  man.  To  describe  precisely  how  it  affects  the  sense  of  sin 
is  not  easy,  A  few  mystics  and  perfectionists  have  believed  that, 
upon  thus  giving  themselves  to  God,  they  became  sinless  and  incapa- 
ble of  sinning ;  but  most  men  have  believed  that  man  still  remains 
a  sinner,  though  regenerate.  Perhaps  the  change  is  best  described 
by  saying  that  the  man  thus  regenerate,  though  sinful  and  sure  to 
commit  sin,  has,  nevertheless,  received  into  himself  all  of  love  — 
that  is,  of  God  —  which  sinful  human  nature  can  receive,  and  that 
thus,  by  the  co-operation  of  his  will  and  the  divine  grace,  the  dry 
seed  of  perfection  which  exists  in  every  man  is  fertilized  and  made 
to  grow.  Weary  of  trying  to  regulate  his  outward  acts  by  a  code  of 
barren  rules,  that  which  Saint  Paul  calls  the  law ;  wearied  by  the 
pettiness  of  human  life  and  the  intricacy  of  human  motives ;  hope- 
less of  doing  right, —  man  sees  that,  to  do  right,  he  must  be  right ; 
that,  to  be  right,  he  must  be  like  God ;  and  that,  to  be  like  God,  he 
must  love ;  and  only  love.  Then,  by  God's  grace,  he  finds  himself, 
in  the  words  of  Saint  Paul,  buried  with  Christ  and  risen. with  him : 
he  has  been  born  again ;  and,  therefore,  he  sees  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Is  an  experience  like  this  to  be  desired  by  every  man, —  by  the 
man  who  has  been  brought  up  from  infancy  in  the  belief  that  he  is 
,  the  child  of  God,  and  has  never  let  go  that  belief  ?  Fortunately, 
we  need  no  longer  ask  if  this  or  anything  else  is  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  going  to  heaven  or  escaping  from  hell.  Common  sense  now 
tells  us  that  more  than  a  hair's  breadth  divides  a  man  who  is  fit  for 
immediate  perfection  from  a  man  who  is  doomed  to  utter  degrada- 
tion and  ruin.  In  this  respect  the  Protestant  denial  of  purgatory 
was  no  improvement  upon  the  Catholic  doctrine.  What  we  are  con- 
cerned to  know  is  this :  Does  the  new  birth  of  which  I  have  spoken 
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give  an  entrance  here  and  now  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  which 
can  be  won  by  no  other  road  ?  I  think  it  does.  Though  it  seems  a 
paradox,  I  believe  that  no  one  can  fully  know  himself  a  child  of  God 
until  he  comes  to  realize  how  deeply  he  has  sinned.  There  is  a  pro- 
found truth  in  the  words  of  Christ :  "  To  whom  little  is  forgiven,  the 
same  loveth  little."  To  attain  the  greater  forgiveness  and  the 
greater  love,  a  man  need  have  done  no  outrageous  sin ;  but  he  must 
know  himself  to  be  such  a  sinner  that  he  will  arise  and  go  to  his 
Father,  and  say  unto  him,  "  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven 
and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son." 

Such  an  experience,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  be  desired  by 
every  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  typical  of  the  best,  the  most  nearly 
perfect  religious  experience.  Suppose  the  question  is  asked.  Is 
such  an  experience  likely  to  come  to  every  member  of  respectable 
Christian  society  ?  we  must  answer  that  it  is  likely  to  vary  greatly  in 
degree.  It  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  but  therein  lies  its  importance. 
Religion  is  worthless  unless  it  is  a  counsel  of  perfection,  and  a  relig- 
ion which  could  be  lived  up  to  by  all  its  professors  would  be  de- 
graded beyond  conception.  It  is  precisely  because  Christianity  is 
so  far  beyond  our  possibilities  of  achievement  that  we  are  willing 
to  be  called  Christians.  The  regeneration  of  which  I  have  spoken 
cannot  be  called  abnormal ;  for  it  is  perfectly  typical,  characteristic, 
of  the  perfect  type,  although  it  may  be  unusual,  just  as  the  perfection 
of  any  type  is  unusual. 

This,  then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  The  flagrant  sinner  needs  regeneration,  as  we  all  admit,  to 
save  him  from  utter  destruction.  The  non-religious  man  needs  it  to 
develop  perfectly  his  one-sided  nature.  The  good  man  with  a 
Christian  training,  who  has  advanced  beyond  these  others,  needs  it 
to  keep  him  unchoked  by  the  cares  of  this  world,  to  make  his 
religion  more  than  a  routine  of  commonplace  respectability,  to  save 
him  from  thinking  himself  as  good  as  his  neighbors  by  making  him 
know  himself  a  miserable  sinner  in  the  eyes  of  God,  to  save  him 
from  thinking  he  need  be  no  better  than  his  neighbors  by  making 
him  know  the  immensity  of  God's  love. 


THE   HIGHER   CRITICISM: 

WHAT  IT   HAS   DONE  TO   RESTORE  TO   US   THE  REAL  HISTOR- 
ICAL JESUS. 

ABSTRACT   OF    A    PAPER    BY    PROF.    J.    ESTLIN    CARPENTER   OF 

MANCHESTER    COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  liberal  Christianity  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  the  return  to  Jesus,  with  the  consequent  demand  that  life 
shall  be  regulated  by  his  ideas,  and  that  all  forms  of  human  rela- 
tions, of  church,  of  home,  of  trade,  of  commerce,  of  law,  of  govern- 
ment, shall  be  tested  by  his  principles,  and  brought  into  some  kind 
of  conformity  to  his  demands. 

In  a  recent  declaration  issued  by  a  number  of  prominent  divines, 
most  of  them  connected  with  Oxford,  it  is  affirmed  that  it  is  certain 
that  all  the  words  of  Jesus  were  the  most  perfect  words  for  his  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  forms  in  which  they  have  been  recorded  are  those 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Pfleiderer  says  that  the  reviews  of  his  recent 
Gifford  lectures  proved  how  little  the  public  are  ready  for  a  purely 
historical  treatment  of  Christianity. 

There  is  an  impression  in  many  minds  that  the  so-called  higher 
criticism  is  but  a  whim  of  a  few  German  professors  who  do  not  de- 
serve fhe  name  of  theologians.  We  shall  not  therefore  do  the  sub- 
ject justice  until  we  realize  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  scientific  and 
philosophical  movement  of  our  age.  It  is  the  application  to  the 
origins  of  Christianity  of  that  search  for  causes  which  has  already  so 
largely  reconstructed  the  history  of  our  race.  Under  this  criticism 
the  great  nations  of  antiquity,  Rome,  Greece,  Israel,  have  told  us 
afresh  the  story  of  their  past.  The  schools  of  philosophy  have  taken 
their  places  one  after  another  in  an  orderly  sequence.  The  same 
method  is  to  be  applied  to  our  Bible.  This  application  to  the 
development  of  Christianity  is,  indeed,  no  new  thing ;  but  the  last 
thirty  years  have  witnessed  an  advance  in  critical  inquiry  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  a  victory  has  been  won  all  along  the  line,  with  a  re- 
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suit  that  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Oxford  now  teaches 
what  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Pusey,  would  have  regarded  as  rank 
blasphemy.  Neither  can  the  New  Testament  be  longer  regarded  as 
a  special  supernatural  enclosure.  Upon  the  story  of  the  life  of 
Christ  every  imaginable  labor  has  been  expended.  The  text  of  the 
Gospels  has  been  restored  with  the  minutest  care.  Archaeology  has 
reconstructed  the  scene  in  which  the  wonderful  figure  moved.  Men 
have  returned  to  the  home  in  Nazareth.  They  have  visited  Caper- 
naum, and  travelled  again  the  Via  Dolorosa  of  Jerusalem.  They 
have  compared  the  records  with  each  other,  and  discovered  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  must  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  not  only  were  the 
words  of  Jesus  translated,  but  that  his  thoughts  also  were  translated 
into  Greek.  Out  of  the  chaos  one  significant  fact  emerges, — that 
the  first  existing  record  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark. 

Now  the  immediate  result  of  this  has  been  to  eliminate  from  one 
conception  of  Jesus  much  that  was  once  supposed  to  be  essential  to 
Christianity.  Jesus  is  no  longer  presented  to  us  as  the  founder  of 
a  church,  the  institutor  of  a  new  priesthood ;  nor  is  he  conceived  as 
the  victim  of  a  substitutional  atonement  who  was  born  only  to  die. 

But,  when  these  additions  to  the  Gospel  have  been  withdrawn,  the 
modern  student  cannot  take  the  narratives  and  determine  the 
nature  of  Jesus  simply  by  collecting  texts.  He  knows  that  behind 
each  one  of  the  terms  Christ,  Lord,  Son  of  Man,  Son  of  God,  lies  a 
long  history.  At  every  step  he  must  keep  hold  of  the  threads  of  a 
double  investigation.  First,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  gospel 
record?  What  did  the  evangelist  himself  wish  to  say,  or  suppose 
that  he  was  saying?  And,  second,  how  far  does  the  record  repre- 
sent the  language  and  the  ideas  of  Jesus  himself?  Is  it  always  a 
faithful  report  of  his  actual  words?  If  not,  what  are  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  that  transformation  ? 

Following  this  twofold  clew,  one  is  speedily  confronted  with  in- 
disputable evidence  of  the  limitations  of  knowledge  which  are  in 
violent  conflict  with  the  theory  of  the  Christ.  I  remember  the  con- 
sternation of  a  student  at  Oxford  when  he  heard  an  Anglican  pro- 
fessor say  that  Jesus  knew  nothing  of  geology  or  historical  criticism. 
That  student  came  no  more.  It  is  obvious  that  the  prevalence  of  the 
the  so-called  Kenotic  Christology  is  due  to  the  difficulty  caused  by 
Christ's  plain  acceptance  of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 
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Jesus'  evident  belief  in  demoniacal  possession  and  in  the  advent  of 
the  Son  of  Man  with  clouds  of  glory  proves  to  my  mind  that  Jesus 
was  the  child  of  his  age  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  were  Peter  and 
Paul.  Historical  criticism  shows  that  Jesus  takes  his  place  as  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  long  line  of  Hebrew  seers,  foremost  in  that 
small  band  to  whom  are  due  the  supreme  religious  impulses  that 
have  moved  the  world. 

The  modern  critic  is  quite  well  aware  of  the  tentative  character 
of  his  processes  and  results,  and  he  sometimes  finds  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  authority  assumed  by  Jesus.  There  is  an  element  of 
self-assertion  which  does  not  seem  wholly  compatible  with  true  hu- 
mility. He  is  anxious  to  remove  such  passages  as  excrescences 
upon  the  record,  and  he  lays  down  canons  which  will  permit 
him  to  dispose  of  them.  The  study  of  Oriental  life,  however, 
whether  in  India,  Arabia,  or. Persia,  shows  that  it  is  natural  for  the 
Eastern  teacher  to  teach,  for  the  prophet  to  prophesy,  not  with  a 
timid  questioning,  but  with  the  splendid  audacity  of  one  who  sees 
and  knows.  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  Jesus  began  his  ministry, 
taking  up  the  word  of  his  predecessor,  John  the  Baptist,  "  Repent, 
for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  But,  whatever  else  the  king- 
dom may  have  meant,  it  sought  to  produce  a  transformation  which 
should  bring  redemption  to  the  oppressed,  and  a  renewal  of  life  to 
all  who  entered  it.  The  note  of  terror  that  rang  through  the  Bap- 
tist's appeal,  the  warning  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  died  away 
from  the  voice  of  the  Galilean  preacher.  That  voice  does  not  sum- 
mon men  away  into  the  desert.  It  preaches  among  their  homes, 
in  the  market  places,  among  the  fishing-boats,  the  scenes  of  daily 
toil.  He  announces  his  good  news,  as  hope  for  the  poor,  as  com- 
fort for  the  mourner,  help  for  the  sufferer,  deliverance  for  the  sin- 
ful, peace  for  the  humble  and  the  meek.  And  the  rules  of  conduct 
which  he  lays  down  everywhere  imply  the  broadest  view  of  human 
relations.  How  far  Jesus  himself  foresaw  the  world-wide  spread 
of  his  principles  may  perhaps  be  doubtful,  for  the  evidence  is 
surely  conflicting ;  but  in  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  end  of  the 
world  it  was  natural  that  he  should  send  his  messengers  first  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  Jesus  was  the  first  boldly  to 
carry  forth  the  ethical  universalism  which  the  later  psalmists  had 
already  sounded.  Whether  he  was  himself  conscious  of  any  inner 
conflict  between  this  and  the  demands  of  the  law,  we  cannot  deter- 
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mine.  From  the  opening  to  the  close  of  his  ministry  he  moved 
within  the  lines  of  national  piety ;  and  the  last  desire  which  he  ex- 
pressed was  to  keep  one  of  the  ancient  feasts  with  his  disciples. 
But  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Palestine  far  and  wide,  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  to  the  Tiber,  lay  that  realm  of  moral  idealism  in  which 
Jesus  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being,  where  the  service  of  God 
and  the  service  of  man  joined  in  one  harmony.  Herein  lies  the 
germ  of  all  the  mighty  growth  that  has  arisen  since.  For  Jesus  it 
was  an  immediate  issue  of  his  own  sense  of  sonship  to  God,  his 
own  sense  of  the  divine  fatherhood ;  for  it  was  the  function  of  the 
Father  to  love,  to  save,  to  redeem,  to  bless  the  world.  Never  for 
a  moment  did  this  service  cease.  Time  could  not  exhaust  nor 
space  fatigue  the  infinite  energy  of  love.  That  the  strong  hold 
their  strength  for  helpfulness  was  a  new  doctrine ;  that  greatness  lay 
in  readiness  for  self-sacrifice,  even  of  life  itself,  if  need  be,  was  a 
conception  destined  to  remodel  our  whole  notion  of  social  order,  to 
convert  privilege  into  responsibility,  gifts  into  trusts,  possession  into 
obligation, —  and,  inasmuch  as  this  flowed  straight  from  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Father  in  heaven,  morality  and  religion  here  were  fused 
in  one. 

These  doctrines  were  expressed  in  a  form  which  all  can  apprehend 
without  discord  with  our  present  thought.  It  is  the  doctrines  that 
speak  in  the  great  parables,  which  contain  the  very  essence  of  the 
mind  of  Christ. 

But  there  are  aspects  which  are  no  less  a  part  of  the  real  history 
with  which  I,  at  least,  must  frankly  say  I  can  less  sympathize.  Over 
against  the  kingdom  of  God  there  stood  the  kingdom  of  Satan  ;  and 
the  proof  which  Jesus  on  one  occasion  offers,  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  really  come,  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  can  bind  Satan  and  cast 
out  devils.  This  sense  of  conflict  with  unseen  powers  of  wicked- 
ness leads  to  those  declarations  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Son 
of  Man  which  I  find  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the  records  to  admit 
of  being  cast  out  as  later  traditions  or  perversions  of  the  Church. 
This  apocalyptic  element  imparted  a  certain  passionate  austerity  to 
his  demands.  The  disciple  must  sell  all  that  he  has  :  he  must  posi- 
tively hate  father  and  mother,  wife  and  child.  When  Jesus  passed 
away,  it  imparted  immense  urgency  to  the  apostolic  preaching,  and 
enabled  the  disciples  to  plant  the  moral  ideal  of  Jesus  in  the  heart 
of  the  first  age  with  resistless  power.     That  moral   ideal   is   now 
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rooted  so  deeply  in  our  thought  and  affection  for  its  own  sake  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  injured  by  the  frankest  recognition  of  these  ele- 
ments, as  I  believe  them,  of  illusion  and  error.  It  is  a  magnificent 
testimony  to  its  elevation  that,  in  spite  of  the  plain  fact  that  certain 
elements  of  his  teaching  were  not  fulfilled,  it  has  been  able  to  sup- 
port the  homage  which  eighteen  centuries  have  paid  to  Christ  as 
God.  We  are  sensible  now  of  incongruities  which  prohibit  us  from 
offering  that  homage,  but  that  should  not  check  our  gratitude,  our 
reverence,  our  love  for  the  mightiest  personal  influence  in  ethics  and 
religion  which  history  records.  For  there  is  a  vividness  about  this 
kind  of  reality  which  the  abstract  presentment  in  psalm  or  prophecy 
cannot  attain.  When  asked  what  there  was  in  primitive  Christi- 
anity which  was  not  already  in  Judaism,  we  may  reply  that  there 
was  Christ.  He  was  working  out  his  ideals  in  actual  living  relations 
among  the  men  and  women,  the  institutions,  the  social  and  religious 
forces  of  his  day.  And  by  the  side  of  this  historical  fact  there 
stands  another  fact,  the  appreciation  of  Jesus  by  the  Church.  That 
appreciation  has  expressed  itself  in  forms  which  to  us  are  no  longer 
true.  It  remains  for  us  to  amend  them,  and  to  preserve  at  once 
that  moral  and  religious  impulse  of  which  it  has  been  the  vehicle, 
together  with  our  intellectual  sincerity.  We  must  deal  with  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  as  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  dealt  with 
them.  We  must  translate  them  into  the  forms  of  our  own  times. 
We  must  discard  what  we  cannot  assimilate,  and  fearlessly  admit 
that  a  part  of  his  message  is  obsolete  for  us.  The  cosmos,  as  we 
know  it,  is  on  a  scale  of  which  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  had  no  con- 
ception. The  history  of  our  race  since  his  day,  and  as  we  look  at 
it  in  the  illimitable  future,  is  longer  and  more  complex  than  he  saw. 
But  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  we  only  view  nature  rightly 
when  we  conceive  it  to  be  penetrated  by  God  as  he  has  taught 
us,  and  we  only  interpret  the  destiny  of  man  rightly  by  his  word. 
"  Be  ye  therefore  perfect  even  as  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect."  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness," 
—  that  is  still  the  duty  of  every  individual  and  of  each  successive 
age.  And  in  this  great  quest  the  historical  Jesus  is  still  our  surest 
guide. 


A   WORKING  THEORY   IN    ETHICS. 

BY    REV.    J.    H.    CROOKER. 

Among  the  problems  which  have  long  engaged  human  thought, 
always  pressing  for  solution,  but  never  solved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all,  is  that  ever-interesting  and  commanding  theme  presented  by  the 
double  inquiry :  What  is  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  moral  sense  ? 
What  is  it  that  makes  an  act  moral  ?  We  still  wait  for  a  unani- 
mous decision  of  philosophy  upon  the  question,  eloquently  argued 
by  master  minds  and  inwoven  in  all  the  common  transactions  of  our 
daily  lives,  How  came  conscience  within  the  human  breast,  and 
what  are  the  grounds  and  methods  of  its  decisions  ? 

The  fact  that  the  words  rights  goody  justice^  and  their  opposites, 
everywhere  emerge  in  language  as  soon  as  its  rudiments  begin  to 
unfold,  demonstrates  that  with  the  dawn  of  human  consciousness 
there  arises  a  power  within  us,  by  the  pressure  of  interior  necessity 
or  the  perception  of  outward  fact,  or  both,  that  passes  judgment 
upon  our  acts  and  the  acts  of  others,  classifying  some  as  morale  and 
throwing  upon  them  an  inward  urgency  that  we  name  by  the  word 
"ought,"  while  it  places  disapproval  upon  others,  and  associates 
them  with  feelings  of  abhorrence  or  fear  of  punishment. 

The  phenomenon  to  which  allusion  is  here  briefly  made  is  famil- 
iar to  us  all.  This  •  moral  faculty  runs  through  every  life  as  a  con- 
stant element.  It  is  in  the  child  before  we  are  aware  of  it,  with 
declarations  clearer  and  stronger  than  could  have  been  reached  by 
its  own  experience.  However  difiicult  to  trace  its  rootage  or  ana- 
lyze its  working,  we  recognize  in  conscience  a  power  operative  at 
the  very  centre  of  our  being,  ruling  upon  the  very  throne  of  our  life. 
In  it  we  locate  the  source  and  secret  of  our  humanity  proper.  From 
it  spring  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  our  existence.  By  it  the  proud- 
est head  is  bowed  in  shame,  the  stoutest  heart  crushed  in  remorse. 
Under  its  leadership  we  ignore  pain  and  death,  and  press  eagerly  to 
the  top  of  our  Calvary.  To  its  affirmations  we  shape  our  course  in 
life,  though  obedience  cuts  us  off  from  friend,  fortune,  and  fame, 
and  compels  us  to  venture  far  on  dark,  tempestuous  seas.     Beneath 
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its  smiles  our  only  true  joys  blossom.  From  its  rebukes  springs  an 
ever-widening  and  never-ebbing  tide  of  sorrow. 

Conscience  waits  not  upon  our  convenience,  but  commands  the 
exhausted  traveller  to  break  tent  and  press  to  the  rescue.  It  re- 
fuses to  regard  our  pleasures,  for  it  impels  us  over  thorny  paths  with 
no  reward  in  sight ;  and  yet  it  somehow  spreads  peace,  while  we 
leave  our  blood  in  every  footprint.  It  compels  us  to  drop  from  our 
hand  the  coveted  prize,  with  no  other  explanation  than  the  rebuke. 
It  is  wrong !  If  we  fail  to  reach  out  our  hand  for  the  good  which  it 
commands,  its  invisible  police  prick  us  into  obedience  by  fear  or  re- 
morse. Its  operation  is  implied  in  all  words  of  praise,  exhortation, 
and  admonition.  Its  presence  is  involved  in  every  hour  of  sweetest 
serenity,  in  every  season  of  supremest  felicity.  Without  it  we  cease 
to  be  human ;  by  violation  of  it  we  become  Satanic ;  through  obedi- 
ence to  it  we  make  ourselves  divine.  No  wonder  that  we  earnestly 
ask,  How  did  this  authoritative  judgment-seat  rise  within  the  soul, 
and  upon  what  are  its  declarations  based  ? 

The  names  of  great  thinkers  commend  the  theory  that  the  moral 
sense,  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  is  a  primary  constituent  of 
man's  nature.  Conscience  was  put  into  the  soul  by  the  original  act 
of  creation.  It  may  have  unfolded  through  a  process  of  evolution, 
but  back  of  the  process  lay  the  primal  moral  power  to  unfold.  The 
judgments  which  it  delivers  are  intuitions,  insights  into  the  quality 
of  human  deeds,  not  mere  inferences  built  up  through  experience. 
The  feeling  I  ought  is  an  unstudied  command  from  an  interior  Sinai, 
not  a  conclusion  respecting  the  consequences  of  our  conduct,  that 
they  give  profit  or  pleasure.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  not  simply 
what  we  have  observed  is  useful  to  ourselves  and  others,  but  what 
is  commanded  by  that  within  us  which  represents  the  divine  will. 
When  we  pass  judgment,  saying  of  an  act,  //  is  good^  we  do  some- 
thing more  than  register  the  verdict  of  observation  that  its  general 
results  will  be  beneficial.  We  declare  the  presence  of  an  inherent 
moral  quality,  as  the  tongue  that  substances  are  sweet  or  sour.  The 
decision  of  conscience  respecting  the  Tightness  of  an  act  proceeds 
upon  its  own  impulse;  and  this  decision  rests  solely  upon  the 
quality  that  it  finds  in  the  act.  Moreover,  it  enforces  its  decision 
primarily  by  internal  restraint  rather  than  by  an  appeal  to  experi- 
ence. This  theory  of  ethics  regards  the  moral  sense  as  original, 
declarative,  and  absolute. 
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The  merits  of  this  theory,  and  others  similar  to  it,  are  chiefly 
these :  — 

1.  It  seems  a  true  description  of  much  of  the  moral  life  which 
unfolds  within  us.  Frequently,  when  we  praise  or  blame,  we  appar- 
ently look  solely  at  the  quality  of  what  is  done,  with  little  regard  to 
results.  We  feel  profoundly  at  times.  This  is  good^  just  as  we  do 
respecting  the  sunset,  //  is  beautifui^  without  any  thought  of  utility. 

2.  This  theory  starts  the  soul  with  a  moral  capacity,  and  there  is 
great  force  in  the  remark  that  cultivation  is  impossible  unless  you 
have  capacity  at  the  start.  Pity,  compassion,  and  sympathy,  which 
move  us  to  moral  action,  are  not  created  by  mere  observation,  but 
by  the  moral  susceptibility  of  the  agent  who  observes.  Experience 
cannot  register  itself  in  a  vacuum.  How  could  the  different  results 
of  moral  and  immoral  actions  ever  have  awakened  praise  and  blame, 
unless  man  had  an  original  endowment  of  moral  sensibility  to  be 
awakened  ?     How  mark  the  difference  without  a  marking  capacity  ? 

3.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  account  for  the  authority 
which  conscience  exercises.  Surely,  the  addition  of  innumerable 
observations  upon  conduct  could  not  produce  the  constraint,  /oughts 
unless  the  previous  capacity  lay  in  the  observer ;  for  this  would  be 
slipping  into  the  sum  of  facts  a  foreign  element  in  the  form  of 
feeling.  The  perception  of  facts  cannot  by  itself  become  a  momen- 
tum of  ethical  passion.  Repeated  impressions  upon  an  immoral 
medium  cannot  produce  a  moral  faculty.  The  study  of  conse- 
quences, th€  data  of  ethics^  cannot  build  a  throne  of  authority  that 
will  hold  me  fast  to  a  course  of  life  that  means  loss  and  pain. 

But  there  are  other  facts  which  point  to  limitations  in  this  theory, 
as  often  stated  by  idealists ;  and  the  study  of  these  has  led  many 
recent  students,  especially,  to  another  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
conscience  and  the  nature  of  morality.  The  appeal  to  life  in  a 
broad  historic  way  shows  such  a  variety,  and  even  contradiction, 
in  man's  moral  judgments  that  we  are  forced  to  admit,  they  hold, 
that  conscience  is  the  product  of  experience,  evolved  rather  than 
implanted,  derivative  rather  than  original.  The  decisions  of  the 
moral  sense  are  not  declaratory  of  an  essential  quality  found  in  the 
act,  but  the  interpretation  of  its  influence  upon  humanity.  That  is 
good  which  is  useful.  And  the  urgency  found  in  the  /  ought  is  the 
report  of  experience  rather  than  the  message  of  an  inner  oracle. 

This  utilitarian  theory  of  ethics  holds  that  the  morality  of  an  act 
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(setting  aside  the  personal  merit  springing  from  the  motive)  lies  in 
its  wide  bearing  upon  the  life  of  humanity,  —  utility  interpreted  as 
universal  benefit.  In  so  far  as  it  treats  the  origin  of  conscience,  it  is 
the  evolutionary.  It  builds  upon  the  discoveries,  uses  the  methods, 
and  shares  the  popularity  of  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution.  Its 
advocates  claim  that  conscience,  is  a  growth,  the  outcome  of  experi- 
ence, a  part  and  product  of  the  general  process  of  human  evolution. 
In  its  decisions  we  have  the  accumulated  discoveries  of  the  race, 
conserved  and  consolidated  by  inheritance,  respecting  the  influence 
of  certain  acts  upon  our  common  life.  We  call  certain  things  right 
because  they  promote  life.  The  authority  of  conscience  is  the  de- 
rivative and  variable  verdict  of  experience.  Conscience  does  not 
measure  from  within,  but  from  without,  —  not  testing  for  a  quality, 
but  tracing  an  influence.  The  propulsive  feeling  of  obligation  is  an 
instinct  of  race  preservation  rather  than  the  unconditioned  declara- 
tion of  moral  faculty. 

The  wide  and  able  advocacy  of  this  theory  makes  it  evident  that 
it,  at  least,  approximately  interprets  a  great  number  of  facts  in  our 
moral  life  and  in  the  history  of  our  race.  The  new  fields  opened  up 
by  discovery  seem  to  contribute  to  its  support,  such  as  the  illustra- 
tions of  a  rudimentary  moral  sense  among  the  lower  animals ;  the 
new  and  numerous  evidences  that  ethical  judgments  and  ideals  vary 
almost  infinitely  among  men  at  different  stages  of  civilization ;  the 
profusion  of  facts  which  show  a  growth  of  conscience  in  the  race 
and  in  the  individual.  Some  such  origin  of  the  moral  sense  is 
implicated,  it  is  claimed,  in  the  triumphant  doctrine  of  evolution. 
The  evolutionist  steps  over  into  the  realm  of  ethics,  and  contends : 
It  is  inevitable  that  we  regard  conscience  as  a  growth,  a  variable 
and  derivative  faculty  that  has  to  be  educated.  Its  decisions  cannot 
be  primary  and  absolute,  because  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  history 
reveals  no  such  power  operative  in  human  affairs.  If  the  categori- 
cal imperative,  spontaneous  and  original,  why  is  experience  neces- 
sary to  make  a  man's  ethical  judgments  clear  and  strong  ?  If  the 
voice  of  God  within  the  soul,  primary  and  unconditioned,  why  such 
contradictory  declarations  by  different  people  respecting  the  same 
conduct. 

The  strength  of  this  theory  to-day  is  its  apparent  harmony  with 
the  general  doctrine  of  evolution,  which  familiarizes  us  with  the  idea 
of  growth,  and  emphasizes  the -importance  of  experience.     It  is  com- 
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mended  by  the  way  in  which  it  fits  into  the  method  of  education. 
In  teaching  our  children  morals,  we  constantly  appeal  to  the  infiu^ 
ence  of  acts  upon  others  as  illustration  and  measure  of  what  is  good 
and  evil.  We  are  forever  considering  the  consequences  of  our  conduct 
in  our  moral  judgments,  not  alone  selfishly  upon  ourselves,  but  upon 
the  world  at  large.  We  feel  that  what  has  given  benefit  has  been 
morally  worthy ;  for,  if  utility  is  not  the  measure  of  what  is  right, 
then  experience  itself  becomes  deceptive  and  the  universe  unmoral. 
The  judge  is  representative  of  a  moral  theory  which  regards  the  con- 
sequences of  conduct  upon  humanity  rather  than  intrinsic  quality. 
The  sanction  invoked  in  the  Golden  Rule  rests  upon  this  appeal  to 
experience. 

And  yet,  with  all  its  merits,  this  theory  seems  to  fall  short  in  two 
particulars  especially:  (i)  Its  assumption  that  capacity  is  wholly  de- 
rived from  cultivation,  nature  from  nurture,  ignores  the  fact  that  be- 
fore you  cultivate  at  all  you  must  have  a  capacity, —  something  to 
nurture  with  which  to  start.  An  experience  can  result  in  moral  feel- 
ing only  as  a  moral  agent  enters  into  that  experience.  (2)  There  is 
much  in  the  operation  of  conscience  which  goes  beyond  the  limit  of 
widest  utility, —  a  supreme  constraint  that  never  reckons  the  conse- 
quences ;  a  persistence  in  loyalty  that  finds  no  warrant  in  general 
benefits  ;  an  absolute  authority  that  cannot  be  drawn  out  from  the 
teachings  of  experience.  Its  advocates,  in  claiming  that  the  test  of 
the  right  is  what  promotes  life,  often  pass  completely  out  of  the 
realm  of  morality,  like  Mr.  Spencer,  to  that  which  is  merely  func- 
tional or  organic.  There  are  numberless  utilities  that  are  in  no 
sense  moral ;  and  there  are  moralities  that  are  vastly  more  than 
utilities. 

Now,  is  it  not  possible,  by  changing  the  angle  of  vision,  to  bring 
the  undoubted  truths  of  both  views  into  a  single  working  theory  in 
ethics  that  shall  have  scientific  validity  and  offer  a  practical  service 
to  the  average  man  ?  As  apparent  contradictions  do  often  disappear 
when  our  perspective  is  long  enough,  so  may  it  not  be  that  from  the 
proper  vantage-ground  we  shall  find  in  both  theories  realities  that 
may  be  swept  into  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  truth  ?  So 
that  we  shall  discover,  not  that  one  is  wholly  true  to  the  entire  ex- 
clusion of  the  other,  but  that  both  are  true  to  a  certain  extent,  while 
neither  represents  the  whole  truth.  And  may  it  not  be  that  the 
whole  truth,  if  I  may  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  offer  the  statement,  is 
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something  like  this :  that  man  has  an  original  moral  endowment, 
"which  experience  multiplies  just  because  it  enlarges  his  contact  with 
Him  from  whom  the  endowment  came  ;  that  conscience  both  finds 
an  act  moral  from  its  ethical  quality,  and  also  justifies  its  declaration 
by  an  appeal  to  consequences ;  and  that  the  authority  of  moral  feel- 
ing is  an  inward  constraint,  fortified  by  the  teaching  of  observation  ? 
Is  it  not  probable  that  the  idealist  has  made  conscience  too  absolute, 
overlooking  the  importance  of  experience  and  the  value  of  an  appeal 
to  utility  ?  Is  it  not  also  probable  that  the  evolutionist  has  over- 
looked the  necessity  of  original  moral  capacity,  and  mistaken  utility 
for  the  ground,  whereas  it  is  more  the  manifestation^  of  the  right  ? 

In  both  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  corporate  life  of  the  com- 
munity the  outcome  of  actions  is  diviner  than  the  intent.  The  fruit- 
age of  the  crusades  was  other  and  grander  than  the  purpose  of  the 
noblest  crusader.  The  historic  result  of  Luther's  heroism  was  larger 
than  and  different  from  what  he  imagined  it  would  be.  The  moral 
product  of  the  abolition  agitation  was  many-fold  greater  than  planned 
or  expected.  The  temperance  advocate  does  not  see  his  precise 
plan  adopted,  but  his  advocacy  leads  on  to  a  vaster  good  than  that 
for  which  he  speaks.  What  finally  passes  into  the  permanent  life  of 
the  nation  is  something  better  than  what  the  partisan  motive  had  in 
view.  In  our  single  lives  we  strive  to  do  a  certain  good ;  but  Provi- 
dence lifts  the  result  to  an  ampler  field,  and  makes  it  an  infinite 
best.  We  start  out  some  morning  to  bless  a  needy  soul,  but  before 
night  the  blessing  has  circled  and  adorned  our  horizon. 

And  what  does  all  this  make  clear  as  noonday  ?  It  proves,  not 
only  that  humanity  is  fundamentally  moral,  but  that  the  Power  with- 
out him,  shaping  these  results,  is  more  moral  than  man  is.  The 
moral  intent  could  not  reach  its  fruitage  except  in  a  system  sympa- 
thetic with  it.  The  outcome  could  not  outrun  the  intent,  were  there 
not  outside  human  nature  '^  a  Power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for 
righteousness."  The  throne  of  conscience  is  in  our  breast,  because 
a  moral  majesty  is  enthroned  everywhere,  of  which  it  is  the  pendant. 
Amidst  all  the  wrong  that  apparently  goes  unpunished,  amidst  all 
the  violent  outrages  against  moral  feeling,  and  amidst  all  the  gross 
sensuality,  still,  as  we  look  far  along  the  ages,  we  see  a  decided  g^in 
for  morality, —  and,  what  is  more,  a  gain  that  outruns  the  plan 
and  purpose  of  the  actors  in  the  drama,  showing  that  some  master 
artist  above  the  web  of  human  affairs  is  weaving  them  in  patterns  of 
moral  law. 
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But  what  has  this  to  do  with  our  theory  of  ethics  ?  Much  every 
way.  It  proves  that  moral  quality  inheres  in  the  Universal  Nature 
from  which  we  spring.  It  proves  that  moral  power  resides  and  pre- 
sides in  that  system  outside  ourselves  of  which  we  are  parts  and 
products.  It  proves  that  moral  law,  instead  of  being  created  by  our 
social  relations,  reveals  itself  in  and  through  them, —  not  present 
because  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  but  brought  within  each 
individual  as  a  part  of  his  furnishing  as  a  man  that  descends  to  him 
out  of  that  Infinite  Life  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being. 
The  fact  that  in  human  affairs  the  moral  outcome  outruns  the  intent 
witnesses  the  operation  outside  ourselves  of  an  ethical  principle  or 
potency  to  which  we  trace  that  within  us  which  declares,  "I  ought." 

The  fruit  of  my  deed  is  better  than  I  planned,  because  ripened  by 
a  sunshine  that  fills  the  world ;  and  the  moral  purpose  within  me 
that  prompted  the  effort  is  one  with  the  moral  principle  without  that 
carried  it  to  unexpected  perfection.  The  conscience  within  me  is 
part  of  that  moral  life  without  me,  which  takes  up  my  deed  and 
makes  of  it  a  larger  good.  Moral  capacity  is  in  me  because  in  the 
Parental  Life  from  which  I  sprang.  It  flowed  over  when  I  began  to 
be, —  an  original  constituent  of  my  individuality  because  an  essen- 
tial constituent  of  Absolute  Being.  A  sense  of  right  stirs  within  my 
soul  because  in  the  grain  of  that  soul-stuff  from  which  I  am  evolved. 
To  put  it  religiously,  conscience  is  in  the  son  because  first  in  the 
Father.  And  our  trust  in  individual  and  national  education  is  trust 
in  the  essential  tightness  of  things.  Our  saying,  "  He  will  learn  by 
experience  to  be  a  better  man,"  is  ample  evidence  that  ethical  power 
surrounds  us,  and  reports  itself  in  and  through  us. 

Man,  then,  has  an  original  moral  capacity  because  the  process 
which  individualizes  him  from  the  Infinite  Life  carries  over  into  him 
this  constituent  of  that  system  from  which  he  springs,  and  which 
gives  the  better  outcome  to  his  good  intent.  It  does  not  exist  at 
first  as  perfect  faculty,  giving  absolute  decisions,  but  as  nature  to  be 
nurtured.  And  there  is  a  moral  product  in  experience,  because  the 
agent  entering  into  experience  carries  an  ethical  fitness  for  it,  and 
also  because  contact  with  other  lives  is  contact  with  organized  moral 
power, —  not  unmoral  beasts,  but  moral  beings.  The  fact  that  expe- 
rience does  correct  my  moral  judgments,  and  also  develop  my  moral 
power,  is  due,  not  simply  to  an  observation  that  runs  over  the  sur- 
face of  things,  but  to  contact  with  moral  life  in  others.     My  con- 
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science  is  evolved,  but  from  an  original  germ  that  grows  because  it 
assimilates  new  life  by  experience  from  environing  moral  feeling.  In 
whatever  way  heredity  may  play  in  its  making,  what  it  precipitates 
in  us  is  an  inheritance  from  God.  And  conscience  in  its  judgments 
looks  to  both  quality  and  consequence.  We  detect  moral  features 
in  acts,  for  we  have  an  ethical  sensibility.  Deeds  have  a  moral  fruit- 
age because  we  live  in  a  moral  system.  Experience  is  moralizing 
because  our  environment  is  stocked  with  moral  power.  The  sense 
of  obligation  springs  from  an  inner  oracle,  but  it  is  confirmed  by  a 
study  of  the  consequences  of  conduct.  General  utility  is  a  measure 
of  what  is  right  because  the  ways  of  the  spirit  are  such  that  the 
right  is  beneficial.  After  all,  what  is  the  consequence  of  an  act  but 
the  revelation  of  its  quality  ?  What  is  the  utility  shown  by  experi- 
ence but  the  declaration  of  what  is  fundamental  in  the  universe  ? 

Something  like  this  is  what  the  plain  man  follows  as  his  working 
theory  in  ethics ;  and  the  best  theory  is  that  which  really  works, — 
that  under  which  we  work  in  safety.  The  average  man,  though 
often  stumbling  in  disastrous  night  and  lured  far  from  the  divine 
highway  by  glittering  but  deceptive  selfishness,  feels  within  his 
breast  the  movement  of  a  principle  which  links  him  to  the  Infinite 
and  Eternal.  He  bows  in  awe  before  it  as  something  that  came 
into  him  from  above,  that  represents  the  power  and  majesty  of  the 
Almighty,  that  sweeps  in  irresistible  ways  through  the  universe.  Its 
declarations,  without  appeal  to  experience,  have  tremendous  power. 
When,  face  to  face  with  his  fellow-man,  the  ought  is  spoken,  he  feels 
that  a  third  party  is  present  who  represents  the  universe.  Often,  for 
guidance,  he  reads  the  page  of  experience  to  see  how  deeds  fruit. 
He  feels  that  the  quality  of  acts  may  be  seen  in  their  consequences : 
what  is  right  will  show  itself  useful.  He  strengthens  himself  in  his 
rectitude  by  noting  the  benefits  of  righteousness  to  humanity ;  but, 
when  the  solemn  moment  of  action  comes,  he  obeys  that  within  his 
soul  which  speaks  louder  than  policy  or  prudence. 

A  generation  ago  the  new  facts  swept  so  many  old  notions  away, 
before  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  new  facts  was  seen,  that  many 
despaired  of  religion ;  and  yet  the  new  universe  that  emerges  through 
discovery  is  infinitely  more  religious.  So  also  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion seemed  at  first  to  rob  conscience  of  all  authority,  and  men 
exclaimed.  The  good  fades  into  a  large  selfishness :  the  law  of 
righteousness  becomes  a  mere  instinct  of  race  preservation. 
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But,  even  if  we  accept  the  ethics  of  evolution  as  often  stated,  no 
such  dire  result  would  follow.  If  a  conscience  exists  in  animals, 
then  we  ingrain  morality  more  deeply.  If  our  ethical  judgments  are 
the  conclusion  of  experience,  then  the  universe  must  be  moral  to 
make  our  contact  with  it  moralizing.  If  acts  are  right  because  bene- 
ficial, then  we  must  have  a  universe  good  at  heart,  to  make  this 
possible.  If  the  sense  of  obligation  is  evolved,  it  is  here ;  and  the 
rate  of  its  making  is  no  measure  of  its  authority.  Music  is  no  less 
divine,  however  the  ear  was  opened  to  hear. 

Whether  implanted  or  evolved,  finding  the  right  in  quality  or  con- 
sequence, conscience  represents  and  reports  a  like  power  in  the  uni- 
verse. A  defective  or  abnormal  moral  sense  is  no  more  a  disproof 
of  absolute  justice  than  is  blindness  proof  that  there  is  no  light. 
When  all  the  facts  which  go  along  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
are  in  hand  and  fully  interpreted,  what  dawns  upon  us  is  the  com- 
forting truth,  The  universe  is  more  moral  than  we  thought,  the  right 
has  a  deeper  root,  conscience  a  higher  throne.  Translating  our- 
selves upward,  we  also  see  that  the  sense  of  obligation  still  descends 
to  us  from  the  heights  of  Primal  Being.  And  when  we  say.  This  is 
a  moral  universe,  we  thereby  affirm  that  it  is  a  temple  of  holiness, 
and  lead  in  all  the  essentials  of  religion. 

Moreover,  we  see  that  no  crisis  in  morals  will  come  even  from  the 
most  vagrant  or  vicious  theory  in  ethics.  Action  waits  not  on 
theory.  Character  unfolds  independently  of  speculations.  Men  in 
their  conduct  contradict  their  beliefs.  No  strange  theory  in  optics 
will  keep  us  from  using  our  eyes.  No  false  ethical  doctrines  will 
destroy  the  pitying  heart  or  heroic  hand.  Conscience  is  here,  with 
the  pressure  of  the  universe  behind  it.  It  leads  the  millions,  who 
have  no  theories,  in  divine  ways.  It  will  still  rule  with  undimin- 
ished power  those  who  make  theories  about  it  that  cut  its  root  and 
deny  its  authority.  It  works  whether  we  have  a  working  theory 
about  it  or  not.  A  crisis  in  morals  will  never  come  from  the  erro- 
neous views  respecting  ethics  locked  up  in  scholastic  books.  It 
comes  rather  from  corrupting  luxuries,  from  undisciplined  wealth, 
from  unsatisfied  power,  from  wayward  wills.  But,  if  we  keep  the 
windows  open  heavenward,  the  eye  intent  on  the  truth,  the  hand  free 
to  gather  skill  and  strength  from  a  large  experience,  every  impending 
crisis  will  give  place  to  a  larger  triumph  of  righteousness. 


THE    RELIGIOUS    FIELD. 

BY    MRS.  ELIZA    READ    SUNDERLAND. 

What  is  the  religious  field  ?  How  does  it  differ  from  the  field  of 
science  or  literature  or  art  ?  What  are  its  present,  what  have  been 
its  past  boundaries,  contents,  relations  to  life  as  a  whole  ?  What 
are  its  present  needs  and  outlook  ? 

But  prior  to  all  these  questions  comes  the  previous  question, 
What  is  religion  ?  Definitions  are  legion.  I  choose  that  which 
seems  to  me  at  once  the  simplest  and  most  comprehensive ;  namely, 
"  Religion  is  a  conscious  recognition  of  relation  to  some  divine 
Being." 

Historically,  religion  has  been  coextensive  with  humanity,  every 
people  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  recognizing  some  relation 
to  some  divine  Being.  But  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  there 
has  been  a  religious  field  coextensive  with  humanity.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  have  been  as  many  religious  fields  as  tribes,  nations, 
races,  the  boundaries  of  each  bounding  also  tribe,  nation,  and  race. 
Only  as  great  world-empires  overthrew  and  absorbed  tribes  and 
smaller  nations  did  religion  cease  to  be  coextensive  with  tribal  and 
State  boundaries,  until  in  the  fulness  of  time  there  came  one  who 
said,  **  The  field  is  the  world."  What  world  ?  for  there  are  two  pos- 
sible,—  the  world  of  nature,  including  human  nature,  and  the  world 
of  human  nature  alone. 

Leaving  out  of  our  account  all  prehistoric  and  very  low  forms  of 
religion,  we  find  the  great  historic  religions  divided  on  this  question 
into  two  distinct  classes,  which  might  properly  be  designated  as  sub- 
jective and  objective  religions. 

Only  to  human  souls,  declared  the  ancient  Brahmin  and  the  later 
Hebrew,  can  Deity  be  related.^  Here  alone  is  the  field  of  religion. 
He,  therefore,  who  would  know  God  must  retire  within  his  own  in- 
most consciousness ;  and,  closing  all  the  avenues  of  sense,  he  must, 
by  prayer  and  meditation,  destroy  passions  and  desires  if  he  would 
perfect  this  relation  and  become  united  with  Brahm. 

The  ancient  Semite  and  the  ancient  Greek,  on  the  contrary,  saw 
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all  nature,  as  well  as  human  nature,  related  to  tl\e  gods.  Thus  all 
nature  was  to  the  Greek  one  great  religious  field,  because  every- 
where nature,  and  man  through  nature,  was  in  touch  with  the  higher 
Powers  supposed  to  control  his  destiny.  The  early  Semites,  too, 
lived  with  their  gods  on  terms  of  closest  friendship. 

But  all  this  changed.  Greek  science  and  philosophy  were  born ; 
and  at  their  advent  the  gods  departed  from  Olympus,  and  from  the 
groves  and  streams,  quiet  valleys  and  sunny  slopes  of  Greece,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  trysting-places,  such  as  Delphi  and  Dodona,  where, 
through  priest  or  priestess,  worshippers  might  obtain  messages  from 
them.  The  Semitic  tribal  God,  too,  ceased  at  length  to  journey 
through  his  possessions  to  see  that  all  was  well,  stopping  on  the  way 
to  dine  with  some  patriarch.  At  the  advent  of  Jewish  law  Jehovah 
retired  into  the  heavens,  his  only  place  of  contact  with  the  earth 
being  the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  and  even  here  he  was  kept  under 
lock  and  key  of  the  priesthood.  No  prophet  or  patriarch  longer 
might  hope  for  an  interview.  Only  the  high  priest  might  once  a 
year  enter  the  holy  of  holies.  The  old-time  joyful,  open-air  feast, 
eaten  in  common  by  Deity  and  people,  was  transformed  into  the 
solenm  yearly  Passover  Feast.  The  Jews  met  weekly  in  their  syna- 
gogues, it  is  true,  to  learn  of  this  God ;  but,  if  they  would  address 
him  in  prayer,  they  turned  their  faces  and  thoughts  toward  Jeru- 
salem, his  one  earthly  dwelling-place.  The  religious  field  is  nar- 
rowing. 

Then  came  a  crisis  in  human  affairs.  A  world-empire  arose  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  whole  ancient  world,  and  the  gods  of  all  the  nations 
were  gathered  together  into  the  great  Pantheon  at  Rome.  Rome's 
behests  the  gods,  as  well  as  their  worshippers,  must  obey.  This 
imperial  Rome  herself  was  the  great  god  whose  royal  eagles  must 
receive  the  first  and  highest  reverence. 

Into  this  world-empire  of  godless  power  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
bom ;  its  chains  upon  his  life  and  heart ;  his  people,  together  with 
all  the  world,  crushed  under  its  iron  heel.  Joy  had  gone  out  of  life  : 
despair,  rising  often  to  frenzy,  reigned  instead.  Jewish  nationality 
and  Greek  individuality  had  alike  perished  with  the  Jewish  and 
Greek  religions.  Was  there  no  hope  of  betterment?  "Yes," 
answered  a  voice  from  the  wilderness,  "there  is  hope.  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Jehovah  is  coming  back  to  his  people." 
The  cry  was  not  new.     Again  and  again  had  it  been  heard  in  Pales- 
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tine,  in  other  days  of  darkness;  and  yet  the  promised  kingdom 
tarried.  And  this  voice  in  the  wilderness  was  soon  silenced  by  the 
hand  of  power.  But  the  leaven  of  the  Baptist's  preaching  was 
working,  and  out  of  it  came  a  new  messenger  and  a  new  message : 
**  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  here !  —  now,  within  you !  Enter  into 
the  closet  of  your  own  souls,  and  there  find  the  promised  kingdom, 
—  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  freedom.  Find  there,  too,  the  king  of  that 
kingdom,  God.  Speak  to  him  face  to  face,  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  spirit.  Then  go  out  to  proclaim  the  results  of  the  interview. 
You  are  husbandmen.  The  world  is  your  field;  your  seed,  the 
truth  of  God's  immanence, —  immanence  in  the  physical  world  —  he 
clothes  the  lilies  and  cares  for  the  sparrows  —  and  immanence  in 
human  life, —  *  Are  ye  not  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows  ?  *  and 
*  Even  the  hairs  of  your  heads  are  all  numbered.'  Preach  also  the 
truth  of  God's  transcendence.  The  God  who  hideth  in  the  lily 
or  careth  for  the  sparrow,  and  whose  temple  is  humanity,  is  also 
'the  Father  in  heaven.'" 

Jesus  thus  greatly  enlarged  the  field  of  religion  by  making  it  in- 
clude both  the  subjective  field  of  the  Hindu  and  the  objective  field 
of  the  Greek,  the  immanent  god  of  the  Greek  and  the  transcendent 
God  of  the  Hebrew.  He  thus  gave  to  the  world  a  religion  "whose 
voice  of  God,  like  that  of  the  Greek,  is  the  beauty  and  brightness  of 
external  nature ;  like  that  of  the  Hebrew,  the  categorical  imperative 
of  the  human  soul, —  a  religion  which  rests  on  that  which  is,  but  also 
that  which  is  to  be ;  a  religion  which  makes  the  world  the  garment 
of  Deity,  but  which  at  the  same  time  emphasizes  the  spirituality  and 
holiness  of  God,  and  draws  strong  contrasts  between  the  is  and  the 
ought  to  be  of  human  life." 

The  field  is  the  world,  said  Jesus ;  and  the  business  of  the  hus- 
bandman is  to  awaken  in  man  the  religious  consciousness  of  at-one- 
ness  with  this  immanent  God, —  to  be  attained,  not  through  Brahmin 
contemplation,  Hebrew  ceremonial,  or  Greek  Nemesis,  but  simply 
by  man's  coming  to  himself,  and  giving  up  the  endless  and  fruitless 
struggle  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  his  own  life.  That  prin- 
ciple is  that  man  is  a  part  of  a  universal  organism,  a  member  of  the 
universal  family;  or  that  he  is  part  of  a  universal  process,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  is  the  completion  of  each  individual  of  the  whole. 
The  individual  is  of  value,  therefore,  only  in  the  light  of  the  whole; 
but  the   whole  is   valueless  except  as  it  perfects  and  fills  full  the 
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measure  of  each  individual.  He  who  will  lose  his  life  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  shall  find  it ;  and  he  alone,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  can.  The  early  disciples  went  forth  bearing  the  seeds  of 
this  all-inclusive  religion.  They  sowed  it  broadcast ;  and  it  quickly 
sprang  up,  only,  alas !  to  be  choked  all  too  soon  by  the  thorns  of  im- 
perial power. 

In  a  few  centuries  we  find  the  immanent  God  of  Jesus,  the  God 
who  blossoms  in  the  lilies  and  whispers  in  the  human  soul,  banished 
once  more  to  a  far-away  heaven,  and  all  access  to  him  given  over  to 
the  keeping  of  the  mediaeval  Church.  Papal  Rome  now  bounds  the 
religious  field.  A  thousand  years  later  a  mighty  protest  broke  the 
chains  of  Papal  Rome,  and  left  man  free  once  more  to  seek  direct 
relations  with  his  God  without  intervention  of  church  or  priest ;  but 
it  was  not  mighty  enough  to  bring  back  the  banished  God  to  his 
earth  again.  No  oracle  spoke  more  from  Delphi  or  Dodona,  Urim 
and  Thummim  had  forgotten  their  cunning,  prophet  and  seer  were 
forever  silent,  and  the  only  message  of  God  to  man  was  shut  up  in 
the  musty  pages  of  an  ancient  book. 

Such  was  the  world  as  a  religious  field  which  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ushered  in.  What  more  fitting  seed  for  this  field  than  the  first- 
century  gospel  of  God's  immanence?  But  humanity  had  become 
accustomed  to  an  absentee  God,  and  was  content  with  a  Sabbath- 
day  message  from  him  out  of  the  Holy  Book.  For  the  rest,  man 
set  himself  the  task  to  know  and  master  the  earth  with  which  he  was 
in  touch.  And  thus  science  became  the  watchword  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  century  is  drawing  to  its  close ;  and  how  stands  the  account 
to-day  ?  Alas,  with  many  not  even  the  old  Bible  is  left  as  a  con- 
necting-link between  the  absentee  God  and  his  worshippers !  Bibli- 
cal criticism  has  discredited  some  of  its  dates  and  authorships,  and 
the  believer  in  infallibility  has  lost  faith  in  all.  Science  has  un- 
dermined Bible  miracles,  and  rewritten  Bible  cosmology.  The  old 
Hebrew  said,  "  In  the  beginning  God."  Science  says,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning fire-mist."  The  old  Hebrew  said,  "  God  spake,  and  chaos 
became  cosmos ;  earth  and  water  recognized  their  bounds ;  plant 
and  animal,  obeying  a  divine  behest,  came  into  being;  and  man, 
moulded  out  of  clay,  received  the  breath  of  a  divine  life,  and  be- 
came a  living  soul."  Science  says :  "  In  the  beginning  fire-mist. 
Out  of  this  revolving  worlds,  which,  cooling,  covered   themselves 
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with  vegetable  and  animal  life;  and  these,  by  gradual  steps  of 
change,  climbed  higher  to  highest,  and  the  highest,  lifting  itself, 
stood  on  two  feet  instead  of  four,  looked  up  instead  of  down,  and 
became  a  man.  Man  the  uplooking  developed  the  frontal  lobes  of 
his  brain,  and  became  man  the  thinker.  Man  the  thinker  anon  de- 
veloped into  man  the  creator,  creating  the  home,  tribal  life,  religion, 
the  State,  science,  philosophy." 

Such  the  scientific  story  of  creation.  And,  having  constructed 
and  written  the  history  of  the  world,  man  the  scientist  undertook 
to  turn  his  knowledge  to  the  use  of  humanity ;  and  marvellously  has 
he  succeeded!  To-day  the  lightning  illuminates  man's  dwellings,  is 
chained  to  his  car,  and  flies  with  his  messages  through  air  and  seas ; 
iron  and  water  and  coal  combine  to  transport  his  merchandise ;  seas 
and  oceans  become  his  highways.  Man  lives  and  reigns  a  prince 
to-day  over  the  material  forces  and  products  of  nature.  The  mate- 
rial world  was  never  so  mighty  a  fact  and  factor  in  human  life  as 
now.     This  is  our  world. 

What  of  this  world  of  science  as  a  religious  field  ?  How,  in  the 
thought  of  man  himself,  stands  this  all-conquering  man  and  his  envi- 
ronment as  related  to  an  assumed  Power  above  him,  in  whom  he 
believes  as  in  some  way  the  author  and  arbiter  of  his  destiny  .^ 

Earlier  in  the  century  science  had  a  definite  word  in  answer. 
"  God,"  it  said,  "  exists,  but  is  unknowable.  Man  may  have  a  des- 
tiny beyond  the  grave  ;  but  that,  too,  is  unknowable."  Science  has 
grown  wiser  since  then.  Indeed,  the  very  thinker  who  promulgated 
the  philosophy  of  the  unknowable  was  driven  by  the  logic  of  his  own 
thought  beyond  his  own  premises ;  and  yet  the  surface  thought  of 
an  unknowable  God  holds  many  minds  to-day,  and  leaves  them 
virtually  in  a  godless  universe.  Others,  repelled  by  this  dictum  of 
science,  turned  back  to  the  absentee  God  of  the  sacred  book,  the 
old  Hebrew  God  of  miracle  and  ceremonial,  of  sacred  day  and 
sacrifice ;  and  to  him  altars  are  everywhere  erected,  and  spires  point 
the  worshipper  to  his  far-away  throne,  somewhere  above  the  stars. 
Others  still,  believers  in  science,  but  unable  to  rest  in  the  dictum  of 
an  unknowable  God,  and  equally  unable  to  accept  the  absentee  God 
of  the  Book,  pressed  their  search  further,  if,  perchance,  through 
some  rift  in  the  clouds,  in  some  unexplored  corner  of  the  field  of 
telescope  or  microscope,  a  God  might  unmistakably  reveal  himself. 
Science  had  said,  "Only  matter   and  forces  are  knowable."     But 
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what  is  matter  ?  asked  philosophy.  A  something  made  up  of  atoms. 
And  what  are  atoms  ?  Science  is  obliged  to  declare  that  the  micro- 
scope cannot  discover  them,  nor  scales  weigh  them ;  that  they  are 
only  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  perceived  phenomena.  They  are, 
in  fact,  unknowable.  And  forces, —  what  are  they  ?  The  only  force 
man  knows  at  first  hand  is  will.  Are  these  nature  forces  will  ? 
Will,  as  man  knows  it,  is  intelligent  choice.  Are  the  forces  of 
nature  intelligent?  Human  will  is  moved  by  desires,  sympathies, 
loves.  Are  the  nature  forces  also  moved  by  desires,  sympathies, 
loves  ?  What  if  these  atoms  should  prove  to  be  centres  of  intelligent 
sympathetic  will-force,  only  lacking  self-consciousness  ?  This  is  an 
even  better  working  hypothesis  than  that  of  dead-matter  atoms ;  and 
science,  by  its  own  law,  is  bound,  out  of  two  hypotheses,  to  choose 
that  which  will  best  account  for  the  greatest  number  of  facts. 
These  atoms  and  forces  are  traced  back  to  fire-mist.  Therefore,  in 
the  primal  fire-mist  were  contained,  potentially,  the  intellect  of  a 
Newton ;  the  will  of  a  Napoleon,  a  Cromwell,  a  Columbus ;  the  love 
of  a  Saint  Francis.  Aye  the  primal  fire-mist  must  have  held, 
potentially,  the  co-ordinated  intellect,  will,  love,  which  marked  that 
divinest  Son  of  Man,  the  Prophet  of  Nazareth. 

If  the  fire-mist  held,  potentially,  all  that,  then  it  must  itself  have 
been  a  divine  child  of  God.  Did  the  divine  Father  put  it  away  from 
himself,  and  then,  holding  out  his  hand,  say,  '^Come  to  me,  my 
child,"  even  as  a  mother,  when  she  would  teach  her  baby  to  stand 
and  walk  alone,  puts  it  from  her,  and,  holding  out  her  hands,  says  in 
loving  accents,  "  Come,  my  baby "  ?  And  has  the  fire-mist  child 
been  coming  up  through  whirling  fire-worlds,  slowly  cooling ;  through 
the  feeble  beginnings  of  life ;  through  m3nriad,  manifold  animal  and 
vegetable  forms,  till  it  reached  self-consciousness  in  man  ?  This  is 
the  dictum  of  the  dominant  philosophy  to-day  in  its  interpreta- 
tions of  science;  and  science  itself  is  pointing  that  way.  The 
once  dead,  material  world  of  science  trembles  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
closing itself  as  a  spiritual  and  living  world,  therefore  a  world  in 
which  the  human  spirit  is  at  home  with  its  own,  the  physical  world, 
so  called,  being  only  the  less  developed  spiritual  brother  of  man, — 
both  the  manifestation  and  children  of  the  common  Father,  God. 

Science  has  emphasized  another  truth  proclaimed  by  the  Prophet 
of  Nazareth ;  namely,  the  doctrine  of  self-abnegation  as  the  law  of 
life, —  "  He  that  loses  his  life  shall  find  it."     Only  by  losing  its  free 
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life  as  fire-mist  did  fire-mist  become  worlds ;  only  by  giving  up  its 
life  as  clod  did  the  clod  "  climb  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers " ; 
only  by  sacrificing  its  unquestioning,  self-satisfied  life  of  looking 
neither  before  nor  behind  did  the  animal  climb  to  man;  only  by  put- 
ting away  from  him  his  claim  to  rights  as  an  individual  did  the  man 
find  the  larger  life  of  the  family  and  the  State. 

Upon  immortality,  too,  Science  has  a  final  word  to  say  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  Elarlier  she  said,  "  The  to-raorrow  of  death  is 
unknowable."  But  to-day,  as  she  looks  back  over  the  long  journey 
from  fire-mist  to  man,  and  asks,  "  Is  man,  as  we  know  him,  the  end 
and  goal  of  all  this  mighty  process  ? "  we  hear  the  ringing  answer 
given  by  a  clear,  strong,  scientific  thinker :  "  To  believe  so  were  to 
put  humanity  to  permanent  intellectual  confusion.  I  believe  in  im- 
mortality as  a  supreme  act  of  faith  in  the  reasonableness  of  the 
universe." 

The  boundaries  and  contents  of  our  religious  field  are  thus  settled. 
It  has  the  immanent  God  for  its  centre,  the  transcendent  God  for 
circumference ;  and  this  gives  room  for  all  atoms  and  all  souls  in  all 
worlds.  No  atom,  even  the  smallest,  but  hafi  relations  to  the  divine 
Being;  and  man,  the  last  link  in  the  long  process  of  evolution, 
enters,  for  the  whole  creation,  into  the  consciousness  of  this  divine 
relation. 

What  a  magnificent  religious  field  is  this !  —  a  field  in  which  the 
immanent  God  of  Jesus,  taken  on  trust  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and 
lost  from  the  world  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  theology,  comes  back 
to  his  own  through  the  open  door  of  science  and  philosophy. 

What  are  the  needs  of  this  our  religious  field  ?  Not  so  much  a 
restatement  or  redemonstration  of  the  great  truths  of  religion  as  the 
awakening  and  developing  of  the  God-consciousness  in  men.  When 
there  dawned  upon  the  scientific  consciousness  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion, it  transformed  at  a  touch  all  previous  thinking.  The  process 
had  always  been  going  on  as  a  great  eternal  fact :  man  simply  had 
been  unconscious  of  it.  The  presence  of  God  in  human  life,  history, 
and  institutions, —  another  great  eternal  fact, —  needs  to  be  brought 
in  the  same  way  to  human  consciousness ;  and  then  man  can  do  no 
otherwise  than  become  a  glad  worker  together  with  God  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  diviner  life. 

Consciousness  was  a  mighty  step  in  advance  upon  unconscious- 
ness: it  marked  the  advent  of   animal  life.     Self-consciousness,  a 
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mightier  step  forward,  transformed  the  animal  into  a  man.  God- 
consciousness,  the  mightiest  step  of  all,  waits  to  transform  the  man, 
the  potential  child  of  God,  into  the  real  child.  This  is  the  need  of 
the  religious  field  to-day, —  the  awakening  of  God-consciousness  in 
human  souls. 

What  means  shall  be  employed  ?  All  things  may  be  made  helps, 
if  only  the  great  thought  of  God  is  kept  ever  prominent  as  the  centre 
and  circumference  of  every  really  religious  field.  Science  as  such, 
and  history  and  literature  and  art  and  philanthropy  as  such,  are 
foreign  to  the  religious  field,  and  may  well  be  left  to  the  college  and 
the  class-room.  But  scientific  truth,  interpreted  by  philosophic 
insight  as  the  divine  processes  and  results  of  creative  thought ;  all 
great  literature,  recognized  as  the  expression  of  man's  deepest  yearn- 
ings and  highest  aspirations,  and  therefore  as  a  revelation  of  man  to 
himself,  and  also  as  a  revelation  of  God  through  his  diviner  sons  to 
the  less  divine ;  history,  as  a  record  of  the  divine  evolutionary 
process  in  human  life  ;  art,  as  man's  partial  gropings  after  an  infinite 
ideal,  which,  when  completed,  must  be  nothing  less  than  God; 
ethics,  as  the  voice  of  God  whispered  in  the  silences  of  the  soul,  to 
be  proclaimed  upon  the  house-top  of  actual  life-duties  ;  and  philan- 
thropy, as  the  human  brotherhood  presupposing  ever  the  divine 
Fatherhood, —  all  become  ways  and  highways  by  which  man  may 
pass  from  self-consciousness  to  God-consciousness.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all  means  to  this  end  is  the  spiritual  uplift  of  personal 
contact  with  other  souls  who  have  entered  into  the  secret  of  the 
Most  High,  and  can  say  truly,  '*  I  and  my  Father  are  one."  Here 
we  find  the  perennial  fountain  of  Jesus*  helpfulness  to  men. 

Here  is  the  field  and  the  work.  Is  it  not  pre-eminently  our  work 
of  the  liberal  faith  ?  We,  of  all  others,  have  insisted  upon  making 
no  distinctions  between  sacred  and  profane,  but  have  held  all  truth 
sacred,  all  duty  divine.  To  us  all  noble  literature  is,  in  a  true  sense, 
a  revelation  from  God  through  diviner  sons  to  less  divine  ;  to  us  all 
helpful  work  done  to  the  least  or  lowliest  child  of  the  race  is  divine 
work,  and  is  salvation  not  of  one,  but  two. 

The  field  is  white  already  to  the  harvest,  but  the  laborers  are  few. 
Why  ?  So  many  have  their  eyes  holden  by  the  Sacred  Book  that 
they  cannot  see  the  proofs  of  the  immanent  God.  Many  have  gazed 
so  long  and  fondly  on  miracle  and  sign  that  they  are  unable  to  see 
"in  the  common  the  divine."     Many  have  so  long  stood  gazing  into 
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heaven,  whither  point  the  church  spires,  that  their  vision  is  spoiled 
for  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  human  breast.  Others,  alas  !  have  no 
sacred  book,  no  miracle  or  sign,  no  heaven-pointing  spire,  no  God. 
Orphans  are  they,  trying  to  live  and  be  happy  in  an  alien  world,  know- 
ing not  whether  there  be  a  God.  To  all  these  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
stands  open  here,  now  ;  but  they  need  guides  to  enter. 

Glorious  the  task  to  open  blind  eyes  and  unstop  deaf  ears,  to 
declare  again  the  old  new  gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  be 
realized  on  earth !  May  this  be  our  glad  work  as  husbandmen  in 
the  world's  religious  field  ! 


THE    MUTUAL   RELATIONS    OF    THE   CATHOLIC 
AND    PROTESTANT    CHURCHES. 

BY    HON.    W.     C.    ROBINSON. 

My  gratification  at  this  opportunity  to  present  the  Catholic  view  of 
the  mutual  relations  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  is  some- 
what tempered  by  an  apprehension  lest  to  some  of  you  I  fail  to  make 
it  altogether  intelligible.  Catholic  doctrine  is  a  complete  and  har- 
monious dogmatic  system,  whose  different  propositions  are  closely 
related  to  and  dependent  upon  one  another  ;  and  the  exact  compre- 
hension of  any  one  of  them  is  thus  almost  impossible  without  some 
knowledge  of  all  the  rest.  Catholic  doctrine  has  also  a  terminology 
peculiarly  its  own,  which  has  been  developed  through  nineteen 
centuries  of  precise  definitions  and  minute  distinctions,  and  which  to 
those  not  familiar  with  its  true  interpretation  often  proves  an  impas- 
sable barrier  to  their  accurate  knowledge  of  the  teachings  of  the 
Church  concerning  faith  and  morals.  These  two  facts  render  it  so 
difficult  for  the  non-Catholic  mind  to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  a 
disconnected  fragment  of  Catholic  truth  that  I  should  almost  be  jus- 
tified in  saying  that  few  such  minds  ever  do  arrive  at  a  complete 
understanding  of  any  Catholic  dogma  without  beginning,  where  the 
Catholic  scholar  always  begins,  at  the  foundation  of  the  system,  and 
stud)ring  its  elements  in  their  natural  and  logical  order,  as  he  would 
pursue  the  science  of  mathematics  or  the  art  of  architecture.  Hence, 
if  in  the  present  brief  discussion  of  a  very  extensive  subject  I  fail  to 
make  my  positions  clear  and  reasonable  to  all  my  hearers,  I  beg 
them  to  attribute  my  failure  to  the  causes  just  mentioned,  and  to 
accept  this  explanation  as  a  suggestion  to  further  inquiry  in  authori- 
tative Catholic  treatises  on  doctrinal  theology. 

In  considering  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  it  will  be  necessary  from  the  outset  to  distinguish  between 
the  Protestant  churches  as  organic  bodies  and  the  individuals  of 
whom  they  are  composed,  because  the  attitude  of  the  Catholic 
Church  toward  individual  Protestants  and   toward   the   denomina- 
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tional  organizations  to  which  they  belong  is  widely  different.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  this  difference  will  sufficiently  appear  as  I  go 
forward  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  divide  my  subject  into  two  parts,  and 
present  first  the  Catholic  view  of  the  mutual  relations  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  individual  Protestants,  and  second  the  Catholic 
view  of  the  mutual  relations  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
various  Christian  bodies  into  which  these  individual  Protestants  are 
grouped. 

The  first  part  of  my  subject  falls  within  one  of  the  most  miscon- 
strued and  unjustly  abused  propositions  of  Catholic  doctrine,  — 
**  Extra  Ecclesiam  nulla  salus,"  **  Outside  the  Church  there  is  no 
salvation."  Numerous  maligners  of  the  Church,  without  stopping 
to  inquire  what  is  meant  in  this  proposition  by  the  words  "  Church  '* 
and  "  salvation,"  or  who  those  are,  if  there  are  any,  who  are  "  outside 
the  Church  "  in  the  sense  here  intended,  have  stoutly  argued  that 
the  Catholic  Church  in  this  assertion  denounces  all  persons  who  are 
not  visible  members  of  the  organization  known  as  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  as  children  of  perdition,  and  foretells  their  everlasting 
condemnation.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  actual  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church  than  this  monstrous  and  horrible  misrepresenta- 
tion, which  is  an  insult  alike  to  the  intelligence  and  humanity  of 
Catholics  and  to  the  infinite  charity  of  God.  By  stating  the  true 
doctrine  and  its  corollaries,  I  shall  endeavor  to  disclose  the  precise 
relations  which  the  Church  does  sustain  toward  all  who  are  outside 
her  fold,  and  especially  toward  the  individual  members  of  all  other 
Christian  bodies. 

The  Catholic  Church  holds  that  God  created  all  men,  without  any 
exception,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  eternal  felicity  through  a 
perpetual  union  with  Himself  in  heaven ;  that,  in  pursuance  of  this 
purpose.  He  always  has  bestowed,  and  always  will  bestow,  upon 
every  man  who  comes  to  the  age  of  reason,  sufficient  knowledge, 
light,  and  grace  to  enable  him  to  attain  the  destiny  for  which  he  was 
created ;  and  therefore  that  in  no  age  or  nation  has  any  man  been 
lost  except  through  his  own  wilful  act  or  neglect.  That  man,  being 
a  free  agent,  has  the  power  to  [refuse  this  destiny  and  to  alienate 
himself  forever  from  God,  and  that  probably  many  men  do  refuse  it 
and  fail  to  reach  their  true  end,  the  Church  also  recognizes ;  but 
never  does  she  attempt  to  judge  of  any  individual  man  that  he  has 
finally  rejected  the  happiness  which  God  has  offered  him.     On  the 
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contrary,  she  encourages  the  hope,  even  in  the  case  of  the  worst  of 
sinners,  that  his  soul,  in  the  moment  of  its  passage  from  the  body, 
was  illuminated  by  divine  light  and  grace,  and  at  last  submitted  to 
the  will  and  purposes  of  God.  Thus  the  Catholic  Church,  so  far 
from  being  animated  with  any  spirit  of  hostility  toward  those  who 
are  apparently  outside  her  fold,  or  regarding  them  as  reprobated  by 
God  and  meriting  eternal  banishment  from  Him,  contemplates  every 
one  of  them,  whether  pagan,  Mohammedan,  Jew,  or  infidel,  with 
affection,  solicitude,  and  hope,  —  with  affection  as  children  of  God 
and  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ;  with  solicitude  that  they  may  not 
abuse  such  graces  and  opportunities  for  salvation  as  they  already 
possess,  and  that  to  these  may  be  added  even  the  larger  and  more 
potent  assistance  furnished  by  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ ;  with 
hope  that  in  His  own  way  God  will  bring  each  one  of  them  to  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to  a  complete  submission  to  His  holy 
will,  and  to  eternal  union  with  Himself  in  heaven. 

Again,  the  Catholic  Church  holds  that  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  confer  upon  mankind  a  clearer  and  more  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  divine  truth,  and  more  numerous  and  powerful  aids  to  the 
attainment  of  their  destiny  than  they  had  before  enjoyed ;  that  for 
these  purposes  He  established  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  a 
visible  church  or  society  for  the  training  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  correct  ideas  concerning  their  true  nature  and  relations 
toward  God  and  one  another,  and  for  dispensing  to  them  the  graces 
by  whose  inspiration  and  assistance  they  might  be  more  easily  and 
completely  moulded  into  conformity  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  that  all 
persons  who  become  members  of  this  Church,  and  are  obedient  to 
her  teaching  and  doctrines,  are  certain  to  attain  eternal  life.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Catholic  Church  holds  that  membership  in  this 
Church,  or  society,  is  acquired  by  baptism,  in  which  the  baptized 
person  is  not  only  united  to  the  Church,  but  is  placed  in  the  way  of 
salvation,  and  is  endued  with  graces  which,  if  properly  improved, 
will  secure  his  ultimate  union  with  God;  that  Christian  baptistn,  by 
whomsoever  administered,  has  the  same  effect,  and  consequently  that 
all  baptized  persons,  of  whatever  name,  race,  age,  or  denominational 
association,  have  been  made  members  of  this  Church,  and  still 
remain  such,  unless  they  have  deliberately,  and  with  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  their  action,  repudiated  their  relations  to 
her.     Thus  the  Catholic  Church  regards  all  baptized  persons  as  her 
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children,  whether  or  not  they  bear  the  Catholic  name,  and  recognizes 
them  as  subject  to  the  same  obligations  and  entitled  to  the  same  privi- 
leges as  any  other  of  her  members.  The  fact  that  they  do  not  dis- 
charge their  obligations  nor  avail  themselves  of  their  privileges  does 
not  affect  her  attitude  toward  them.  If  their  neglect  is  the  result  of 
ignorance,  and  they  are  living  up  to  the  light  which  they  enjoy,  and 
are  faithfully  seeking  to  know  the  truth  and  do  the  will  of  God,  they 
are  not  culpable,  and  will  not  fail  eventually  to  attain  their  end.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  through  perversity  or  indifference,  they  remain  in 
external  separation  from  the  Church,  disobeying  her  precepts  and 
refusing  her  graces,  they  are  also  alienated  from  God,  and  have  no 
right  to  expect  either  His  help  or  their  own  salvation.  But  whether 
any  particular  individual  is  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes  the 
Church  does  not  undertake  to  decide.  That  is  a  matter  between 
himself  and  his  Creator ;  and  by  his  honesty  of  purpose,  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  inspirations  of  divine  grace,  he  must  stand  or  fall. 
Having  been  baptized,  the  Church  recognizes  him  as  belonging  to 
her  flock  and  under  her  direction,  offers  to  him  her  instruction  and 
assistance  on  the  same  conditions  as  to  her  other  members,  embraces 
him  in  her  prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the  living  and  the  dead,  and 
hopes  for  him  a  full  participation  in  the  perpetual  vision  and  pos- 
session of  God.  At  the  same  time  she  cries  out  to  him  without 
ceasing  to  return  to  her,  warns  him  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  such 
abundant  graces  as  God  has  placed  in  her  hands  for  communication 
to  his  soul,  and  if,  in  spite  of  all  her  invitations  he  remains  outside 
her  fold,  she  has  concerning  him  no  word  of  condemnation,  but  still 
appeals  continually  to  God  for  him. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  concerning  the  relations  which  subsist  be- 
tween the  Catholic  Church  and  individual  Protestants,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  religious  organizations  to  which  they  belong. 
This  I  have  done  because  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Cath- 
olic doctrine  already  stated  is  necessarily  irrespective  of  any  denomi- 
national allegiance  which  the  individual  may  sustain.  As  in  the 
antechristian  world  a  man  was  saved  or  lost  not  because  he  was  a 
follower  of  Confucius  or  Buddha  or  Socrates,  but  according  to  his 
personal  improvement  or  neglect  of  the  graces  which  God  conferred 
upon  him,  so  in  the  Christian  world  a  baptized  person  is  equally  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whether  his  denominational  affilia- 
tions are  Methodist,  Baptist,  or  Episcopalian;  and  his  prospects  of 
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salvation  are  equally  good  in  either  or  in  none  of  them,  according  as 
he  corresponds  with  divine  grace  and  earnestly  seeks  and  follows 
the  light  of  divine  truth. 

II.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
part  of  our  subject,  and  examine  the  Catholic  view  of  the  mutual  re- 
lations of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Protestant  churches  as  such, 
another  set  of  propositions  present  themselves  for  statement  and 
elucidation.  Here  we  are  about  to  deal  with  the  organizations  or 
denominations  irrespective  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them, 
and  the  Catholic  view  of  their  relations  to  her  must  thus  depend 
upon  their  character  as  organic  bodies  and  her  doctrine  in  reference 
to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church. 

The  Catholic  Church  holds  that  the  Church,  or  society,  estab- 
lished by  Jesus  Christ  was  placed  by  him  under  the  perpetual  super- 
vision of  Saint  Peter  and  his  successors  in  the  Roman  Pontificate, 
and  was  endued  by  him  with  infallibility  in  teaching  divine  truth 
and  in  directing  mankind  in  the  path  of  salvation.  Such  a  society 
is  necessarily  a  unit,  a  single  organic  body  under  one  head.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things,  it  can  have  no  separate  branches.  Every  or- 
ganization which  is  in  union  with  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  an  undivided 
part  of  that  indivisible  body  of  which  he  is  the  head.  Every  or- 
ganization which  is  not  in  union  with  him  is  outside  of  and  entirely 
distinct  from  that  body,  because  its  essential  characteristic  is  its 
adherence  to  him  as  the  vicar  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Thus  there  can  neither  be  two  or  more  churches  of  Christ,  nor  two 
or  more  severed  portions  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word  "  Church "  which  Catholic  doctrine  attributes  to  it, 
when  speaking  of  the  visible  organic  body  founded  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  commissioned  to  teach  and  guide  the  nations  to  the  end  of  time. 

Whether  this  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  is  historically  and 
doctrinally  sound  is  not  now  in  question.  That  she  maintains  it,  and 
that  her  attitude  toward  other  Christian  bodies  must  be  consistent 
with  it,  is  sufficient  for  the  present  discussion.  And  from  this  it  fol- 
lows that  she  does  not  and  cannot  admit  that  any  of  the  Protestant 
churches  is,  as  an  organic  whole,  either  an  entire  Church  of  Christ 
or  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  if  by  "  Church  of  Christ  '*  is 
meant  the  visible  society  established  by  Him  while  on  earth  and 
corporately  perpetuated  to  our  own  day.  The  internal  constitu- 
tion of  the  organization,  its  mode  of  government,  its  forms  of  wor- 
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ship,  even  its  dogmatic  teachings,  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
question.  To  be  united  with  the  see  of  Peter  is  to  be  the  Church 
of  Christ.  To  be  severed  from  the  see  of  Peter  is  to  be  a  mere 
human  organization,  distinct  in  nature  and  powers  from  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Or,  as  Saint  Ambrose  tersely  puts  it,  "  Ubi  Petrus  ibi 
Ecclesia,"  "Where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church." 

Such  being  the  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  reference  to  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  it  is  next  in  order  to 
inquire  into  the  actual  character  of  those  Christian  bodies  whose 
relations  to  the  Catholic  Church  we  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain. 
With  the  exception  of  a  certain  modern  school  in  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  these  Christian  bodies  do  not  claim  to  be  any  part  of 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ  as  the  Catholic  Church  explains  and 
defines  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  deny  that  Christ  ever  founded  any 
visible,  infallible  society  which  he  committed  to  the  guidance  of 
Saint  Peter  and  his  successors.  Their  conception  of  a  visible 
church  is  that  of  a  voluntary  association,  established  by  the  free 
consent  of  its  own  members,  formulating  its  doctrines  according  to 
their  concordant  private  judgment,  selecting  its  modes  of  worship  to 
suit  their  current  sense  of  propriety,  and  exercising  no  authority  in 
teaching  or  ruling  beyond  the  uncoerced  submission  of  its  subjects. 
The  denominational  utterances  of  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  seem  to 
assert  the  existence  of  a  permanent  visible  society  descending  from 
the  apostolic  body,  and  preserving  apostolic  dogma  in  its  creeds  and 
ritual;  but  the  practical  interpretation  which  they  put  upon  these 
utterances  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  divinely 
founded  church,  with  a  divinely  appointed  head,  teaching  doctrinal 
and  moral  truth  with  a  divine  infallible  authority. 

That  such  organizations  are  just  exactly  what  they  claim  to  be, 
and  that  as  such  they  have  a  right  to  exist  and  are  to  be  respected 
and  treated  with,  like  any  other  human  associations,  the  Catholic 
Church  can  admit  without  departing  from  the  position  which  the 
truth,  as  she  has  received  it,  compels  her  to  maintain.  To  what 
extent  she  can  co-operate  with  them  in  the  work  which  they  have 
undertaken,  or  permit  them  to  co-operate  in  her  own,  depends  upon 
further  considerations,  which  I  pass  on  briefly  to  explain. 

So  far  as  any  Protestant  church  presents  an  obstacle  to  the  visible 
union  of  any  baptized  person  with  the  Catholic  Church,  either  by  dis- 
suading him  from  joining  her  or  by  affording  him  a  spiritual  resting- 
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place  without  which  he  would  seek  and  find  her,  the  Catholic  Church 
cannot  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  an  evil,  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  deterring  influence  which  it  may  thus  positively  or  negatively  exert 
upon  him.  But  in  these  cases,  which  in  our  race  and  age  are  almost 
innumerable,  where  individuals  would  remain  not  only  unbaptized, 
but  untaught  in  Christian  doctrine  and  untrained  in  Christian  morals, 
were  it  not  for  their  connection  with  these  organizations,  the 
Church  cannot  but  rejoice  that  in  the  providence  of  God  these 
Christian  bodies  have  been  raised  up  and  perpetuated,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  direful  consequences  which  the  rebellion  of  their  fore- 
fathers against  the  Church  would  probably  have  entailed  upon  them. 
And  always  she  looks  forward  to  the  time,  which  perhaps  may  not  now 
be  far  remote,  when  the  work  of  these  various  denominations  shall 
have  been  accomplished,  when  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  shall  have  been  perceived  and  comprehended  by  their  mem- 
bers, and  when  they  will  all  openly  return  to  the  mother  and  mis- 
tress of  their  souls. 

Meanwhile,  her  attitude  toward  each  of  these  churches  must  be 
determined  by  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches  and  the  morals  it  incul- 
cates. Obviously,  the  Catholic  Church  cannot  look  with  compla- 
cency up)on  any  doctrinal  instruction  which  contradicts  the  truth  as 
she  has  received  and  taught  it ;  for  this  would  be  to  rejoice  in  the 
propagation  of  error.  But,  to  whatever  degree  false  doctrine  might 
have  been  promulgated  by  the  predecessors  of  these  Christian  bodies 
three  centuries  ago,  comparatively  little  positive  untruth  finds  ex- 
pression from  their  pulpits  at  the  present  day.  The  great  bulk  of 
their  affirmative  teaching  is  now  probably  correct,  at  least  in  its 
general  outlines, —  sufficiently  so  to  give  their  members  approxi- 
mately exact  ideas  of  God,  of  themselves,  and  of  their  obligations 
to  Him  as  their  Creator  and  Ultimate  End.  Their  negations  of 
other  Catholic  doctrines  are  not  only  infrequent,  but  are  usually 
based  on  misconceptions  of  Catholic  truth,  and  therefore  do  not 
deny  anything  that  the  Church  really  affirms.  Thus,  on  the  whole, 
the  Catholic  Church  can  consistently  approve  the  educational  work 
which  each  one  of  the  Protestant  churches  performs  on  behalf  of 
those  millions  of  our  race  who  without  them  might  never  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  any  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  extent  of  her 
approval  of  any  one  of  them  must  be  commensurate  with  the  com- 
pleteness and  accuracy  with  which  it  presents  the  truth  to  its  mem- 
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bers.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course,  being  herself  in  the  field,  ready 
to  teach  all  men  what  she  believes  to  be  the  entire  and  precise 
Christian  doctrine,  she  cannot  openly  indorse  or  actively  co-operate 
in  the  labors  of  those  who,  in  her  view,  are  able,  at  the  best,  only  to 
disclose  a  partial  truth,  and  that  not  wholly  disconnected  from  erro- 
neous assertions  and  denials.  Hence,  as  a  general  rule,  she  does 
not  permit  her  members  to  read  the  religious  books  nor  listen  to  the 
sermons  emanating  from  any  of  these  Christian  bodies, —  not  be- 
cause they  do  not  contain  truth,  and  may  not  be  very  useful  to  those 
for  whom  they  were  primarily  intended,  but  because  the  Catholic 
mind  not  only  does  not  require  their  aid,  but  may  receive  from  them 
some  false  impressions  which  would  subvert  or  obscure  its  already 
clear  conceptions  of  the  truth.  The  same  reason  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  her  system  of  parochial  schools,  her  denominational  asylums 
and  hospitals,  and  other  institutions  which  are  devoted  more  or  less 
to  the  impartation  of  knowledge,  all  of  which  have  their  origin  in 
the  recognition  of  the  duty,  imposed  on  her  as  she  believes  by  God 
Himself,  to  teach  her  children  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

Moreover,  in  none  of  these  Christian  bodies  does  the  doctrinal 
teaching  assume  to  itself  a  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  pri- 
vate judgment  of  the  teacher.  The  author  writes  and  the  preacher 
preaches  what  he  thinks  is  truth ;  but  nothing  would  be  farther  from 
the  mind  of  either  than  to  declare  that  he  wrote  or  spoke  with  the 
authority  of  God,  and  that  his  statements  were  therefore  infallibly 
correct.  But  the  Catholic  Church  holds  that  faith  in  divine  truth 
must  in  its  nature  rest  on  something  far  beyond  and  above  the  con- 
jectures of  the  imagination  or  even  the  logical  operations  of  the 
intellect ;  that  God  Himself  must  teach  the  truth,  and  be  recognized 
as  its  teacher  by  the  person  taught,  so  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
truth  shall  be  a  direct  submission  of  the  intellect  to  the  known  asser- 
tion of  God,  and  a  denial  of  the  truth  shall  involve  a  denial  of  the 
knowledge  or  veracity  of  God.  Thus  the  Catholic  Church  claims  to 
teach  not  of  and  from  herself,  nor  because  of  any  superior  learning 
or  wisdom  in  her  teachers,  but  as  the  divinely  appointed  ambassa- 
dor and  mouthpiece  of  God,  infallibly  protected  against  mistake  and 
error  by  the  same  power  which  commissioned  her.  She  holds  that 
all  mankind  are  entitled  to  this  infallible  and  divine  instruction ;  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  the  utterance 
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of  God  as  the  foundation  of  their  faith,  and  ought  not  to  be  put  off 
with  human  reasonings  and  h)rpotheses,  when  access  to  the  divine 
Teacher  is  afforded  them.  Hence,  notwithstanding  any  satisfaction 
which  she  may  experience  from  the  fact  that  correct  doctrines  are 
taught  and  held  among  these  various  Christian  bodies,  she  cannot 
reconcile  herself  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  education  of  their 
members  terminates  with  such  instruction,  but  insists  upon  it,  as 
their  individual  right  and  duty,  that  they  should  learn  of  her,  who, 
even  when  she  imparts  to  them  the  same  truths  they  have  already 
heard,  teaches  them  as  the  representative  and  on  the  authority  of 
God. 

Between  the  moral  teachings  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  far  less  discrepancy  exists.  In  all  of  them  humility,  liber- 
ality, chastity,  meekness,  temperance,  brotherly  love,  and  diligence 
are  inculcated  as  virtues ;  and  the  contrary  vices,  pride,  covetous- 
ness,  lust,  anger,  gluttony,  envy,  and  sloth,  are  condemned.  The 
sources  of  the  moral  law  lie  in  the  nature  of  man  and  his  relations 
to  his  Maker,  and  its  principles  are  made  clear  to  him  by  the  light 
which  enlighteneth  every  man  who  is  born  into  the  world.  Except 
in  certain  difficult  questions  arising  under  the  Christian  moral  law, 
which  can  be  decided  only  by  divine  authority,  and  consequently  re- 
quire recourse  to  the  Church  as  the  medium  of  divine  instruction, 
the  precepts  of  the  moral  law  are  within  the  scope  of  ordinary  human 
knowledge,  and  may  be  correctly  taught  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
visible  Church  of  Christ.  To  co-operate  with  other  Christian  bodies 
in  the  spread  of  good  morals,  in  the  teaching  and  enforcement  of 
every  rule  of  thought,  word,  and  action  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness and  social  elevation,  therefore,  does  not  compromise  the 
Catholic  Church  in  her  own  eyes,  nor  place  her  at  variance  with  her 
theological  position.  With  all  heartiness  and  energy  she  can  join 
with  them  in  the  promotion  of  temperance,  in  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  male  and  female  chastity,  in  maintaining  the  reason- 
able observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  social 
order  through  the  divine  institutions  of  the  family  and  the  State. 
The  power  which  she  can  bring  to  bear  upon  the  community  in  any 
of  these  movements  is  so  vast  that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder 
to  many  intelligent  Catholics  why  the  Church  has  been  so  long  ig- 
nored by  other  Christian  bodies,  who  until  recently  have  seemed  to 
take  for  granted  that  her  influence  was  either  very  small  or  was  cast 
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against,  rather  than  in  support  of,  public  morals.  But  as  her  true 
position  becomes  better  known  outside  her  own  borders,  and  the 
value  of  her  co-operation  is  more  clearly  seen,  her  forces  of  all 
classes,  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  are  uniting  gradually  with  those  of  the 
Protestant  churches  to  stem  the  tide  of  drunkenness,  impurity,  and 
anarchy,  which  seems  sometimes  about  to  overwhelm  our  race.  In 
this  field  there  is  room  for  unlimited  effort ;  and,  were  it  occupied 
by  the  combined  energies  of  all  Christian  organizations,  under  the 
direction  of  their  united  wisdom,  not  only  might  the  moral  regenera- 
tion of  mankind  be  speedily  accomplished,  but  this  would  naturally 
be  followed  by  the  gathering  together  of  all  the  children  of  God  into 
one  visible  body,  so  that  there  might  at  last  be  one  fold  and  one 
faith,  as  there  is  now  one  baptism  and  one  Lord,  the  Brother,  and 
Teacher,  and  Saviour  of  us  all. 


THE   CATHOLIC   CHURCH    IN   ITS    RELATION   TO 
THE   TEMPERANCE   MOVEMENT. 

BY    REV.    THOMAS   J.    CONATY,    D.D.,    WORCESTER,    MASS. 

Mr.  Chairman^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ —  Before  entering  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  the  paper  I  have  the  honor  to  read  before  your 
assembly,  I  desire  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the  kind- 
ness which  prompted  the  invitation  extended  to  me,  by  which  I  am 
privileged  to  explain  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to 
the  important  question  of  temperance.  I  am  under  no  commission 
to  speak  for  that  great  Church  of  which  I  am  an  humble  member ; 
but  I  will  venture  to  place  before  you  her  teachings  as  I  understand 
them,  in  order  that  you  may  know  how  her  heart  throbs  with  sym- 
pathy for  all  movements  that  have  for  their  purpose  the  bettering  of 
humanity,  the  diminishing  of  evil,  and  the  closer  union  of  men  with 
God.  I  may  preface  my  remarks  with  the  statement  that,  as  a  moral 
force,  the  Catholic  Church  exists  in  order  that  through  her  the 
teachings  of  her  divine  Founder,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  may  reach 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  She  exists  to  remove  sin,  to  instil 
and  foster  virtue,  to  destroy  the  kingdom  of  evil  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  to  bring  the  sweet  rule  of  Christ  into  life.  She  exists  to 
penetrate  into  human  life,  carrying  everywhere  the  sweet  odor  of 
virtue,  ennobling  and  perfecting  nature,  supernaturalizing  it  by  en- 
grafting it  upon  Him  who  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Her 
teaching,  then,  is  virtue,  but  virtue  as  found  in  Christ.  It  is  not 
merely  the  natural  virtue  by  which  man  is  led  for  natural  reasons  to 
conquer  self ;  but  in  addition  to  the  natural  motives  she  urges  the 
motive  which  springs  from  obedience  to  a  divine  commandment,  and 
which  is  nourished  and  perfected  by  the  aid  of  divine  grace,  the  off- 
spring of  divine  faith  implanted  in  the  soul  by  Christian  baptism. 
All  virtue,  as  taught  by  her,  therefore,  is  Christian  virtue;  and 
hence,  in  seeking  for  her  efforts  in  the  direction  of  any  special 
moral  good,  we  are  to  remember  that  she  uses  her  authority  as  a 
divinely  commissioned  teacher  to  command  virtue  as  a  necessity  for 
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salvation.  This  will  occasion  for  her  a  distinction  between  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  must  be  followed  and  that  which  is  useful 
and  efficient  as  an  aid  in  the  work  of  more  securely  reaching  to  sal- 
vation. This  also  causes  her  teaching  that,  for  some,  a  mode  of 
action  becomes  necessary,  because  of  weakness  of  their  moral  life, 
which  to  others  is  less  necessary,  because  of  less  danger. 

Temperance  is  defined  in  the  Catholic  teaching  as  a  Christian 
virtue.  In  fact,  it  is  called  a  cardinal  or  fundamental  virtue,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  Christian  life.  With  the  illustrious  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas,  she  tells  us  that  "  temperance  is  that  virtue  which 
restrains  the  appetite,  and  inclines  to  that  which  is  agreeable  to 
right  reason  in  our  human  acts,  moderating  the  love  and  use  of 
pleasures.  We  may  understand  from  this  that  the  love  and  use  of 
pleasures,  the  enjoyment  of  appetite  according  to  reason,  is  not  bad 
in  itself,  and  consequently  is  not  forbidden.  Temperance,  as  it  is 
commonly  understood,  refers  to  the  appetite  for  drink,  especially 
drink  which  may  intoxicate ;  and  from  our  definition  we  reason  that 
drink  is  not  evil  in  itself,  and  consequently  as  such  is  not  forbidden 
by  the  virtue  of  temperance,  which  is  supposed  to  moderate  man's 
love  and  use  of  it.  The  ancient  Manicheans  taught  that  drink  came 
from  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  could  not  be  used  at  all  without  sin. 
This  principle  the  early  Church  condemned  as  false,  and  this  prin- 
ciple the  Church  condemns  to-day. 

You  will  always  find  the  Catholic  Church  opposed  to  the  theory 
of  any  man  or  set  of  men  which  assert  that  drink  is  in  itself  evil, 
and  as  evil  is  to  be  absolutely  and  universally  condemned.  This 
she  considers  as  the  renewal  of  the  early  heresy  upon  this  subject. 
But  she  has  always  recognized  in  the  use  the  danger  of  evil  arising 
from  the  weakness  of  the  human  will,  the  depraving  of  appetite,  or 
the  growth  of  danger  to  moral  endeavor.  When  the  immoderate 
use  of  drink  leads  to  drunkenness,  then  the  abuse  becomes  a  sin ; 
and  the  safeguard  of  temperance  is  in  the  battle  against  the  appetite 
for  drink,  which  then  becomes  by  accident  an  evil  for  the  man  who 
finds  himself  in  such  difficulties.  Then  the  Church  not  only  advises 
total  abstinence,  but  commands  it  in  order  to  save  that  human  soul 
from  ruin.  Drink  to  him  is  an  evil  by  reason  of  his  weakness,  and 
he  must  shun  it  as  all  other  evils. 

Total  abstinence  is  the  perfection  of  temperance.  As  the  good 
Cardinal  Manning  used  to  say :  "  Temperance  is  good.     Total  ab- 
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stinence  is  better."  Temperance  is  a  virtue  for  all  mankind.  Total 
abstinence  is  a  counsel  of  perfection  for  those  who  do  not  abuse 
drink,  but  it  is  a  precept  for  all  who  do.  In  all  ages  the  Catholic 
Church  has  battled  against  drunkenness,  because  drunkenness  is  a 
crime  against  God  and  manhood  and  society;  but  the  Catholic 
Church  has  never  battled  against  drink  only  as  an  occasion  of  sin, 
proximate  or  remote  according  to  social  surroundings  and  moral  con- 
ditions. The  conditions  of  society  change  as  men  and  social  forms 
change.  As  men  recede  from  the  fundamental  principles  of  relig- 
ion, as  they  recede  from  Christ  and  the  Christian  life,  or  even  the 
merely  moral  life,  so  they  follow  their  grosser  appetites,  vice  enters 
into  their  habits, —  vice  in  one  form  or  another.  Hence  we  find  men 
forgetting  God  and  His  laws ;  and,  when  God  is  forgotten,  nature 
often  ceases  to  have  any  control,  and  reason  is  outraged  in  the  very 
houses  of  its  friends.  We  see  these  plagues  of  crime  coming  over 
men,  and  we  feel  our  faith  and  manhood  forced  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  So  it  is  with  the  drink  evil.  It  is  true  that  to  some 
extent  from  the  beginning  drunkenness  at  all  times  possessed  the 
human  heart ;  but  it  seems  as  if  later  years  were  destined  to  witness 
it  like  an  avalanche  sweeping  down  upon  society,  threatening  to  en- 
gulf it  in  ruin.  Like  an  exterminating  angel,  it  stalks  through  the 
land,  carrying  death  to  the  first-born,  to  all  that  is  dearest  to  man's 
love  and  devotion.  Youth  and  age,  beauty  and  genius,  son  and 
daughter,  are  marked  for  the  holocaust.  No  rank  so  high,  no  am- 
bition so  cherished,  as  not  to  be  liable  to  its  foul  taint.  What  seems 
best  in  our  nature  is  demanded  by  the  tyrant,  and  all  virtue  vanishes 
before  its  blight-of-death  touch. 

The  Catholic  Church  recognizes  these  conditions  in  certain  forms 
of  our  social  order,  and  where  she  finds  them  she  feels  that  the  plain 
teaching  of  the  great  truth  of  temperance  is  not  enough.  To  save 
temperance,  she  must  go  one  step  further,  and  preach  and  teach 
total  abstinence  as  the  best  means  of  saving  society  from  the  curse 
of  intemperance.  Personal  liberty  is  still  guarded ;  but  higher  than 
personal  liberty  is  the  liberty  of  society,  the  liberty  of  manhood  to 
be  saved.  It  is  then  that  she  issues  her  appeal  for  volunteers  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  their  fellow-men, —  volunteers  who  will  make 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  redeeih  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  restore 
them  to  liberty  by  the  strong  hand  of  brotherly  advice  and  disinter- 
ested self-sacrifice.     The  Catholic  Church  places  at  the  head  of  her 
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column  of  rescuers  the  blessed  Saviour  of  mankind ;  and  the  motive 
she  urges  is  the  Sacred  Thirst  which  He  endured  on  the  cross  of 
Calvary,  in  order  that  He  might  redeem  and  save  sinful  man.  She 
appeals  to  men  to  follow  Christ  in  His  self-denial,  and  for  the  sake 
of  their  weaker  brethren  to  deny  themselves  that  which  they  may  use 
without  danger  to  themselves,  but  which  is  a  stumbling-block  to 
others.  Her  great  appeal  is  in  the  name  and  for  the  motive  of  relig- 
ion, as  on  this  she  builds  the  moral  life  of  the  individual. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  Catholic  total  abstinence  is  built, 
and  it  is  upon  those  lines  that  it  works  for  God  and  humanity.  One 
of  the  first  great  movements  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  total 
abstinence  was  that  inaugurated  by  the  good  Father  Mathew,  the 
Irish  priest  and  monk,  who,  April  lo,  1838,  began  his  great  apostolic 
mission  for  total  abstinence, —  a  mission  which  was  destined  to  reach 
the  entire  English-speaking  world,  and  lead  captive  millions  of  men 
and  women,  who  accepted  his  teaching  as  from  God.  This  was  just 
at  a  time  when  the  Washingtonian  movement  started  as  a  movement 
of  reform,  and  what  was  known  as  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  be- 
came the  honored  badge  not  only  of  men  reformed  from  intemper- 
ance, but  also  of  men  who  never  knew  the  taste  of  liquor.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  Great  Britain  and  America  gave  all  its  encour- 
agement to  the  Father  Mathew  movement ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  became  one  of  the  greatest  moral  movements  the  world  ever  knew. 
Out  of  the  Father  Mathew  crusade,  with  its  pledge,  grew  the  Catho- 
lic total  abstinence  movement,  which  did  not  aim  so  much  at  reform- 
ing the  drunkard  as  at  surely  preventing  drunkenness  by  total 
abstinence  from  drink.  This  national  movement,  organized  in  1872, 
immediately  received  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  the 
National  Councils  of  the  Church,  and  the  indorsement  of  the  highest 
church  dignitaries.  All  recognized  that  the  drink  habit  was  creating 
havoc  among  the  poor  and  the  working  classes ;  and,  as  she  had 
many  from  their  ranks  in  her  churches,  with  a  mother's  instinct  she 
reached  out  to  all  moral  means  that  would  save  and  preserve  them. 

In  1872  Pope  Pius  IX.  heartily  approved  the  Catholic  Total  Ab- 
stinence Union,  and  granted  special  indulgences  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Church  to  the  members. 

In  1879  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  among  other  things,  said,  "  Especially 
pleasing  to  us  is  that  noble  determination  of  yours  to  oppose  and 
uproot  the  baneful  vice  of  drunkenness,  and  to  keep  far  from  your- 
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selves  and  those  united  with  you  all  incentive  to  it."  He  closed 
with  a  wish  "  that  the  Union  which  has  proposed  to  itself  an  end  so 
commendable  and  so  salutary  may,  with  God*s  blessing,  day  by  day 
be  further  extended  and  more  widely  propagated."  In  1887  Pope 
Leo  XIII.  issued  another  brief  on  this  important  question,  in  which 
he  said:  "We  have  rejoiced  to  learn  with  what  energy  and  zeal  by 
means  of  various  excellent  associations,  and  especially  through  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union,  you  combat  the  destructive  vice 
of  intemperance.  We  esteem  worthy  of  all  commendation  the  poble 
resolve  of  your  pious  associations,  by  which  they  pledge  themselves 
to  abstain  wholly  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating  drink ;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  this  determination  is  a  proper  and  truly  efficacious 
remedy  for  this  very  great  evil.  Let  pastors  do  their  best  to  drive 
the  plague  of  intemperance  from  the  fold  of  Christ  by  assiduous 
preaching  and  exhortations,  and  to  shine  before  all  as  models  of  tem- 
perance, so  that  the  many  calamities  by  which  this  vice  threatens 
both  Church  and  State  may,  by  their  strenuous  endeavors,  be 
averted."  The  words  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  are  strong  enough  to 
give  to  the  temperance  movement  the  authority  of  the  Church.  Our 
bishops  in  council  assembled  have  not  been  slow  to  condemn  the 
vice  of  intemperance,  and  to  indorse  our  temperance  organizations. 
Listen  to  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1887  :  — 

"  No  wonder  that  the  prelates  of  the  Second  Plenary  Council  de- 
clared that  the  most  shocking  scandals  which  we  have  to  deplore 
spring  from  intemperance.  No  wonder  they  gave  a  special  approval 
to  the  zeal  of  those  who,  the  better  to  avoid  excess  or  in  order  to 
give  bright  example,  pledged  themselves  to  total  abstinence.  Like 
them,  we  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  cause  of  temperance  and  on  all 
who  are  laboring  for  its  advancement  in  a  true  Christian  spirit.  Let 
the  exertions  of  our  Catholic  Temperance  Societies  meet  with  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  pastors  and  people." 

And  again  they  say,  "  We  also  call  upon  all  pastors  to  induce  all 
of  their  flocks  that  may  be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquors  to  abandon 
as  soon  as  they  can  the  dangerous  traffic,  and  to  embrace  a  more  be- 
coming way  of  making  a  living." 

In  1872  the  Synod  of  Westminster  had  ordered  that  twice  every 
year  the  vice  of  intemperance  be  denounced.  In  1873  the  bishops 
of  Ireland  had  recommended  the  establishment  of  temperance  socie- 
ties, based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.     In  1875 
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the  great  Synod  of  Maynooth  stated  :  "  Drunkenness  has  wrecked 
more  homes,  once  happy,  than  ever  fell  beneath  the  crow-bar  in  the 
worst  days  of  eviction.  It  has  filled  more  graves,  made  more  wid- 
ows and  orphans,  than  did  the  famine.  Against  an  evil  so  wide- 
spread and  so  pernicious  we  implore  all  who  have  at  heart  the  honor 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  to  be  filled  with  a  holy  zeal."  It 
added,-  "  We  bless  from  our  hearts  those  who  are  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  the 
cause  of  temperance." 

What  a  tower  of  strength  has  been  found  in  the  late  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  the  loved  and  revered  Manning ! 
Called  to  work  among  the  poor  and  outcast,  as  well  as  the  wealthy 
and  socially  great,  his  love  was  for  the  poor.  The  story  of  his 
attempt  to  give  the  pledge  to  a  dock  laborer  who  asked  him  why  he 
did  not  take  the  pledge  himself  is  known  to  have  been  one  of  the 
great  means  of  forcing  him  into  the  ranks  of  total  abstinence,  and  a 
life  of  fifty  years  as  a  minister  of  God  was  consecrated  to  temper- 
ance in  its  most  effective  form.  This  could  lead  him  to  say  with 
great  force  in  after  life  :  "  How  can  we  conquer  this  vice,  uproot  this 
evil,  throttle  this  monster  ?  By  an  uprising  of  the  people  themselves 
against  the  system  which  has  so  long  made  their  homes  desolate  and 
their  lives  intolerable.  Let  the  people  who  suffer  most  from  the 
evils  of  drink  once  learn  to  recognize  and  hate  their  enemy,  and  the 
remedy  will  soon  be  found."  The  Bishop  of  London  once  said,  *'  If 
people  who  have  wealth  and  opportunities  would  abstain,  the  effect 
upon  others  would  be  so  great  that  the  *  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  Lon- 
don *  would  be  forgotten  in  three  years."  Cardinal  McCloskey  in 
1882  "cheerfully  gave  his  approval  to  the  Union,  and  rejoiced  that 
it  grew  in  number  and  influence.  He  recognized  that  under  the 
direction  of  the  pastors  of  the  church  it  has  become  a  church  work.^^ 
Cardinal  Gibbons  has  frequently  given  the  Union  his  strongest  com- 
mendation, saying  at  Philadelphia  in  October,  1890,  that  its  mem- 
bers were  "the  jewels  of  the  Church,"  and  that  it  had  his  strongest 
blessing.  In  England  and  Ireland  the  great  League  of  the  Cross 
unites  with  us  in  the  noble  work  of  the  redemption.  Said  Cardinal 
Manning,  in  1885  :  "The  League  of  the  Cross  has  brought  me  many 
consolations  in  the  happiness  and  Christian  life  of  my  people.  What 
homes  we  should  have  had  at  this  day  if  the  last  generation  had 
abstained   from   all    intoxicating   drink ! "      On  Passion   Sunday  in 
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1889,  by  order  of  the  bishops  of  Ireland,  from  every  pulpit  in  the 
country  went  the  call  for  the  organization  of  the  branches  of  the 
League  of  the  Cross ;  and  to-day  it  numbers  hundreds  of  thousands 
all  over  Ireland.  The  League  of  the  Cross,  with  its  pledges  of  par- 
tial and  total  abstinence,  have  their  branches  throughout  the  country. 

This,  then,  is  the  organization  against  intemperance  in  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  among  Catholics.  The  Father  Mathew  move- 
ment aimed  primarily  at  reform,  and  its  great  means  of  success  were 
in  the  pledge  taken  for  a  term  of  years  or  for  life.  Its  revival  and  re- 
organization in  1872  depended  more  upon  the  youth  of  the  country, 
who  were  urged  to  the  pledge  by  the  sight  of  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance. So  the  movement  has  been  working  toward  the  sources  of 
society,  until  now  it  has  reached  the  very  children ;  and  it  has  been 
felt  that  a  sober  youth  means  a  sober  manhood,  and  that  the  hope 
of  the  harvest  is  in  the  seed. 

Now,  on  every  side,  pastors  of  souls  administer  the  pledge  to  the 
children  on  their  first  communion  day,  at  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
or  at  confirmation,  when  the  bishops  love  to  pledge  those  who  kneel 
before  them  for  the  sacrament.  How  noble  the  words  of  Cardinal 
Manning !  "  Fair  play  for  the  children  from  whom  we  hope  so 
much.  Let  us  give  the  knowledge  wherewith  to  shield  them.  Bid 
them  enroll  the  children,  even  the  youngest.  If  they  never  know  the 
taste,  they  will  never  know  the  temptation."  And  so  the  move- 
ment progresses  among  Catholics.  An  element  of  strength  has 
come  from  Catholic  women  who  have  allied  themselves  to  the  cause. 
The  Veronica  League  is  one  of  its  most  recent  coworkers.  Bishops 
and  priests  in  large  numbers  are  pledged  total  abstainers.  The 
flower  of  our  youth,  young  men  and  young  women,  are  pledged  mem- 
bers of  our  societies.  The  spirit  of  temperance,  under  the  white 
banner  of  total  abstinence,  hovers  over  thousands  of  our  homes ; 
and  an  army  of  devoted  followers  of  Him  who  denied  himself  for  us 
are  pledged  to  guard  their  manhood,  their  religion,  and  their  home 
from  the  curse  of  intemperance.  The  great  Archbishop  Ireland,  of 
St.  Paul,  whose  name  evokes  enthusiasm  wherever  religion,  patriot- 
ism, and  temperance  are  discussed,  leads  the  van  in  America,  and 
his  great  voice  thunders  forth  the  martial  notes,  "  He  who  loves 
God,  and  loves  souls  as  God  wishes  him  to  love  them,  must  be  the 
unrelenting  enemy  of  intemperance  and  all  that  is  allied  with  intem- 
perance."    What  a  power  came  to  the  cause  in  the  recent  enforce- 
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ment  of  the  decrees  of  the  Baltimore  Councils,  by  which  our  Bishop 
Watterson,  of  Columbus,  taught  his  Catholic  societies  that  no  man 
affiliated  with  the  liquor  interest  could  occupy  a  position  of  trust  in 
church  or  church  societies !  and,  when  an  appeal  was  taken  from 
his  decision  to  the  papal  delegate,  Archbishop  Satolli,  the  answer 
came  with  no  uncertain  sound,  affirming  the  bishop's  decision,  and 
giving  the  liquor  traffic  the  greatest  defiance  ever  issued  by  a  church 
dignitary.  Of  course,  this  decision  affected  Bishop  Watterson's 
diocese  only,  but  it  also  defined  the  rights  of  a  bishop  over  so-called 
church  societies.  It  came  July  4,  and  was  like  a  second  Declaration 
of  Independence,  showing  to  the  world  that  the  Catholic  Church  was 
not  the  ally  of  the  liquor  interest,  but  its  most  determined  opponent. 
How  strongly  in  line  with  this  is  the  memorable  saying  of  the  Cath- 
olic Congress  assembled  in  Chicago  last  year,  when  five  thousand 
Catholic  laymen,  representing  all  sections  of  our  great  country,  in- 
dorsed the  following  resolution :  "  We  approve  and  heartily  com- 
mend the  temperance  and  total  abstinence  societies ;  and  we  advise 
their  multiplication  and  extension,  favoring  the  enactment  of  appro- 
priate legislation  to  restrict  and  regulate  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and,  emphasizing  the  admonition  of  the  last  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore,  we  urge  Catholics  everywhere  to  get  out  and  keep  out 
of  the  business  "  ! 

A  word  as  to  the  political  phase  of  the  question.  The  Catholic 
Church  leaves  its  members  free  to  act  as  their  conscience  may  direct, 
to  vote  as  the  best  interests  of  the  community  may  demand,  urging 
solely  that  the  common  welfare  be  the  guide  of  action.  Hence 
among  them  may  be  found  prohibitionists,  local  optionists,  high 
license  and  no  license  men,  but  all  free  to  vote  or  not  to  vote  at  all 
upon  the  question.  Time  has  softened  many  prejudices,  and  men 
are  standing  to-day  where  it  would  have  seemed  dangerous  to  tread 
thirty  years  ago.  The  dangers  to  the  community  from  an  arrogant 
and  political  liquor  traffic,  the  evils  of  intemperance  tempting  the 
young  and  the  unwary  to  ruin,  and  the  devastation  wrought  by  the 
abuse  of  liquor, —  all  these  have  combined  in  wearing  off  much  of 
the  conservatism  of  years  ago ;  and,  if  our  non-Catholic  temperance 
friends  would  stand  upon  temperance  principles  alone,  and  would 
not  interject  into  the  temperance  movement  much  of  the  fanaticism 
and  religious  prejudices  that,  like  foul  miasmas,  are  threatening  our 
social  and  political  life,  many  Catholics  would  stand  shoulder  to 
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shoulder  with  them  in  the  battle  against  intemperance,  not  only  by 
the  pledge,  but  by  the  ballot.  Of  one  thing  all  Americans  may  rest 
assured;  and  that  is,  that,  wherever  the  bonds  of  our  social  and 
moral  life  are  endangered,  the  Catholic  Church  will  be  found  giving 
strength  to  our  fabric  of  government.  She  exists  as  a  church  organ- 
ization for  the  welfare  of  mankind ;  and  evil  will  always  find  in  her 
an  enemy,  fearless,  unflinching,  and  uncompromising.  She  loves 
humanity  because  she  exists  to  save  it.  She  loves  America,  for  here 
she  enjoys  freedom ;  and  her  only  ambition  is  to  make  her  children 
the  best  citizens  of  the  best  government  on  the  earth.  No  matter 
what  her  enemies  may  say  against  her,  we,  who  are  her  childen,  and 
who  value  our  American  life,  know  that  her  spirit  is  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  and  she  loves  himian  liberty  because  it  is  a  gift  of  God  to 
humanity ;  and  we  are  taught  by  her  to  defend  our  Americanism, 
even  if  it  cost  our  blood,  and  the  sacrifice  will  be  offered  under  her 
blessing. 


CO-OPERATION   BETWEEN    CATHOLICS   AND 
PROTESTANTS   IN   CHARITABLE   WORK. 

BY    W.    P.    FOWLER. 

The  relations  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  charitable  matters 
are  intimate  and  various  in  their  nature.  Each  ministers  to  the 
wants  of  the  poor  in  the  other  denomination  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  each  is  helpful  to  the  other  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic and  private  charities. 

In  Boston  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Catholic  relief-giving 
societies  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  calls  made  upon  them  by  the 
Catholic  poor.  It  follows  that  the  Protestant  societies  —  even  those 
directly  connected  with  the  churches  —  spend  a  large  portion  of  their 
time,  energy,  and  money  in  relieving  cases  of  distress  among  their 
Catholic  neighbors.  This  aid  is  given  willingly,  and  ordinarily  with- 
out attempt  to  win  over  the  needy  recipient  to  any  sect  of  Protes- 
tantism. Thus  the  best  of  relations  exist  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  the  many  cases  where  the  former  receive  loving  care 
and  helpful  assistance  from  the  latter. 

As  a  rule,  Protestant  hospitals  and  homes  and  other  charitable 
institutions  do  not  insist  upon  Protestantism  as  one  of  the  requisites 
of  admission.  Most  of  the  Catholic  institutions  care  for  Catholics 
only,  the  Carney  Hospital  at  South  Boston  being  the  most  notable 
exception  to  the  rule. 

The  two  churches  have  little  in  common  in  charitable  work.  Com- 
munity of  feeling  and  work  sometimes  exist  between  members  of  the 
t^wo  churches,  rarely  between  separate  church  organizations  of  the 
two  kinds  of  religious  faith.  Among  individual  Catholics  and  indi- 
vidual Protestants  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  interchange  of 
activities.  Members  of  the  two  communions  now  work  side  by  side 
on  committees  and  boards  of  charitable  societies. 

Modern  charity  disregards  denominational  lines.  It  seeks  to  ad- 
minister relief  equally  and  adequately  to  all  the  needy,  and  to  mus- 
ter into  the  army  of  charity  workers  all  the  capables  of  whatever 
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creed.  No  shibboleth  of  religious  doctrine  is  put  into  the  mouths  of 
the  suffering  or  used  as  a  test  of  the  ability  of  the  volunteer  worker 
for  humanity.  The  societies  of  organized  charity  which  have  sprung 
up  in  nearly  all  the  large  cities  of  this  country  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  have  established  the  fundamental  rule  that  no  proselyting  shall 
be  indulged  in  by  any  of  their  agents  or  visitors  or  members.  These 
societies  have  for  their  object  the  union  of  the  various  existing  char- 
itable societies  in  one  central  society.  The  autonomy  of  the  older 
societies  is  preserved,  and  their  objects  and  modes  of  relief  are  un- 
changed ;  but  by  association  it  becomes  possible  for  them  to  avoid 
overlapping,  and  to  work  along  parallel  lines  in  wise  and  progressive 
usefulness.  Conferences  are  held  weekly,  which  afford  a  common 
ground  where  no  question  of  religion  or  the  want  of  religion  comes 
up  to  cause  discord. 

In  Boston  the  increased  co-operation  of  late  years  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  is  believed  to  be  attributable  to  the  formation 
in  1879  of  the  Associated  Charities,  a  charity  organization  society 
covering  the  whole  city.  Previous  to  that  date  the  lines  of  demarca- 
tion between  Catholics  and  Protestants  were  quite  as  clearly  drawn 
in  charitable  as  in  more  professedly  religious  work.  The  two 
denominations  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  two  hostile  camps, 
each  welcoming  deserters  from  the  other^s  ranks,  and  each  modify- 
ing its  policy  to  meet  the  tactics  of  the  opposing  force.  Most  of 
their  charitable  work  was  sectarian  in  its  aims  and  in  its  operation. 
Each  sought  to  care  for  the  poor  attending  upon  its  church  services ; 
and,  if  it  extended  its  work  at  all,  proselyting  went  hand  in  hand 
mth  charity. 

The  Associated  Charities  strove  to  get  people  together  on  the 
broad  platform  of  common  humanity,  regardless  of  religious  or  po- 
litical belief.  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  and  societies  were 
alike  asked  to  register  with  the  new  society,  to  make  use  of  its  re- 
sources, to  send  delegates  to  join  the  society  as  friendly  visitors. 
The  projectors  of  the  new  movement  were,  it  is  true,  Protestants ; 
but  they  at  once  invited  the  president  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  the  chief  among  the  Catholic  charities,  to  become  its  vice- 
president  ^x  officio.  This  offer  was  accepted  after  consultation  with 
the  archbishop ;  and  the  president  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety has  continued  to  serve  as  vice-president  of  the  Associated 
Charities  ever  since,   participating  in   the  meetings,  over  which  he 
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has  occasionally  presided,  and  in  many  ways  actively  engaging  in 
the  work. 

Not  long  since  a  Catholic  lady  was  elected  as  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Central  Board  of  Directors,  and  proved  a  faithful  attendant 
and  a  valuable  member.  In  many  of  the  district  conferences  there 
are  Catholic  visitors,  who  regularly  attend  the  meetings  and  visit 
families  under  the  care  of  the  conference.  As  yet  the  proportion  of 
Catholic  visitors  is  small,  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber. Still,  a  definite  gain  has  been  made.  The  men  and  women 
who  have  thus  worked  together  for  a  common  philanthropic  end 
have  learned  to  understand  each  other,  and  to  appreciate  whatever 
of  good  exists  in  either  church.  A  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and 
mutual  tolerance  has  sprung  up  in  place  of  fear  and  suspicion  born 
of  ignorance  of  motive  and  action. 

The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  is  a  shining  light  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  offers  many  lessons  worthy  our  heeding.  Its  meetings 
are  held  weekly,  and  are  attended  by  the  business  and  working  .men 
of  that  communion,  who  visit  the  poor  in  their  neighborhood,  and, 
so  far  as  may  be,  minister  unto  their  wants.  Weekly  collections 
taken  at  the  conference  meetings  furnish  the  funds  to  pay  rent 
and  buy  food  and  clothing  for  the  families  under  their  charge. 
Their  benefactions  and  visits  are  practically  confined  to  people  of 
their  own  faith. 

The  Particular  Council  of  Boston  consists  of  thirty-five  confer- 
ences, representing  as  many  parishes,  with  a  membership  of  53 1  men, 
who  made  11,147  visits  to  the  poor  in  the  three  months  ending 
March  31,  1894.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Catholic  population  of  our  city  are  people  of  moderate  means 
and  engrossing  occupations,  these  figures  stand  for  a  vast  amount  of 
self-denial  and  true  charity. 

This  society  has  in  recent  years  made  special  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Catholic  children.  Several  Protestant  societies  had  become  active  in 
looking  out  for  children  without  making  much  distinction  as  to  Cath- 
olic children,  who  were  liable  to  be  placed  in  Protestant  families  or 
institutions,  and  thus  grow  up  entirely  outside  of  Catholic  influences 
and  destitute  of  Catholic  instruction.  The  pope  had  already  issued 
his  mandate  for  the  establishment  of  parochial  schools  for  Catholic 
children  of  the  better  sort,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  save  the  poorer  Catholic  children  from  all  danger 
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of  conversion  to  Protestantism.  The  Particular  Council  about  five 
years  ago  appointed  agents  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  wayward  and 
destitute  Catholic  children,  and  to  see  that  they  had  Catholic  nurt- 
ure. An  office  was  established  in  the  Charity  Building,  where  most 
of  the  other  public  and  private  charities  of  the  city  have  their  offices. 
During  the  year  1893  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  children  were 
variously  cared  for  by  them,  at  an  expenditure  of  $14,118.89.  The 
Associated  Charities  instructed  its  agents  and  visitors  to  refer  to  this 
new  agency  all  cases  of  needy  or  neglected  Catholic  children. 

We  of  the  Protestant  faith  gladly  acknowledge  the  great  usefulness 
and  noble  work  of  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  We  have  copied 
many  of  its  best  features  in  our  organized  charity  societies,  such  as 
the  domiciliary  visiting  and  the  weekly  conferences.  The  men  of 
our  faith  do  not  as  yet  largely  emulate  the  spirit  of  Christian  self- 
sacrifice  which  induces  the  men  of  our  sister  church  to  attend  the 
weekly  conference  and  make  the  weekly  visit  to  the  homes  of  the 
poor.  We  men  are  still  too  apt  to  leave  the  bulk  of  our  charitable 
thinking  and  doing  to  the  women,  on  the  score  of  our  employment 
about  other  and  more  necessary  work.  All  honor  to  the  thousands 
of  Catholic  men,  most  of  them  from  active  business  and  laboring 
life,  who  can  find  time  in  each  week  to  turn  aside  from  shop  and 
daily  work  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  to  take 
counsel  together  for  the  good  of  their  neighbor,  to  give  the  cup  of 
cold  water  in  his  name,  to  soothe  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  com- 
fort the  sorrowing ! 

In  the  administration  of  public  charity  in  Boston  Catholics  and 
Protestants  have  worked  harmoniously  together  for  many  years. 
The  care  of  both  indoor  and  outdoor  poor  is  under  the  control  of 
mixed  boards,  made  up  of  individuals  from  the  two  churches.  Of 
the  twelve  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  seven 
are  Catholic,  and  five  Protestants,  four  of  the  latter  being  Unita- 
rians. So  far  as  can  be  perceived,  no  question  is  ever  manifestly 
decided  because  of  the  religious  convictions  of  the  members  voting. 
No  discrimination  is  made  because  of  the  applicant's  religion  or  his 
want  of  it.  The  need  of  the  family  and  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity are  the  only  factors  in  the  case. 

In  many  other  ways  Catholics  and  Protestants  work  together  in 
the  charitable  field  with  mutual  advantage.  Inquiries  in  regard  to 
the  resources  and  abilities  of  the  families  in  which   each  are  in- 
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terested  are  freely  made,  and  confidences  freely  exchanged.  Often 
a  Catholic  society  will  pay  the  rent  for  a  poor  family,  and  a  Protes- 
tant society  will  provide  the  groceries,  or  vice  versa.  Catholic  priests 
frequently  act  with  Protestants  in  the  interest  of  temperance,  induc- 
ing men  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  sometimes  helping  them  to  keep  it. 
The  Catholic  clergy  are  ever  ready  to  co-operate  in  this  way,  and 
much  good  has  come  out  of  the  joint  effort.  In  the  stress  of  last 
winter's  suffering  the  Catholic  laymen  did  noble  work  on  the  various 
relief  committees  alongside  their  Protestant  fellow-citizens.  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  were  animated  with  a  common  purpose,  to  serve 
God  by  serving  mankind.  Differences  of  sect  were  forgotten,  and 
the  only  thought  was  how  best  to  meet  the  emergency  of  the  hour. 
It  was  a  prophecy  of  that  future  for  which  we  devoutly  and  confi- 
dently hope,  when  there  will  be  an  end  forever  of  all  misunder- 
standings and  bickerings  between  the  two  churches,  when  jealousies 
and  envies  will  cease  to  rule  their  councils,  and  each  will  know  that 
the  other  seeks  only  the  salvation  of  men  and  the  worship  of  God. 

Such  are  the  relations  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  chari- 
table matters  in  Boston  to-day.  The  friendliness  and  mutuality  of 
these  relations  are  steadily  on  the  increase.  It  has  been  up-hill 
"Work  to  bring  about  so  much  of  good  feeling  as  now  exists.  The 
prejudices  to  be  overcome  were  by  no  means  confined  to  our  friends 
the  Catholics.  The  old  enmity  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
baptized  in  the  blood  of  so  many  of  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  still 
survives  here,  despite  three  centuries  of  American  tolerance.  Al- 
though dead  in  commercial  and  social  life  and  moribund  in  political, 
it  lingers  on  in  vital  strength  in  the  churches  militant  of  both  denom- 
inations. 

Were  it  possible  wholly  to  divest  charity  of  its  theological  taint 
and  establish  it  in  its  proper  ethical  and  sociological  place,  it  would 
be  far  easier  to  obtain  its  consideration  free  from  sectarian  bias. 
To  such  a  divorce  of  church  and  charity  modern  scientific  charity  is 
pledged.  This  way  should  all  our  faces  be  set, —  toward  the  sun- 
rise of  universal  activity  in  charitable  matters, —  an  activity  based 
on  the  broadest  philanthropy,  and  inclusive  of  all  sects. 


CO-OPERATION   OF   CATHOLICS   AND   PROTES- 
TANTS  IN   EDUCATION. 

BY  SAMUEL   J.  BARROWS,    EDITOR    OF   THE    "CHRISTIAN    REGISTER.'*^ 

If  you  Start  two  travellers  from  Saratoga,  one  going  East  and  one 
going  West,  they  will  go  further  and  further  apart,  until,  when  they 
have  each  travelled  six  thousand  miles,  half  of  the  globe  will  be 
between  them.  But  they  will  find,  when  they  have  each  gone  twelve 
thousand  miles,  that  their  very  distance  from  each  other  brings  them 
together.  They  have  travelled  around  a  sphere.  They  are  no 
longer  back  to  back,  but  face  to  face,  where  they  can  shake  hands. 
This  illustration  describes  the  relation  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Uni- 
tarians. Of  all  religious  denominations  they  stand  in  government,, 
doctrine,  and  method  the  widest  apart.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they 
have  travelled  twelve  thousand  miles  away  from  each  other  that  they 
stand  here  f cuing  each  other  with  smiling  countenances.  They  can 
at  least  salute  one  another,  turn  their  eyes  with  reverence  toward 
God,  and  ask  themselves  whether  there  are  not  burdens  of  humanity 
which  they  may  help  to  lighten.  And,  where  they  are  compelled  to 
differ,  they  can  at  least  differ  amicably. 

The  special  question  assigned  to  me  is  that  of  "Co-operation  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Education." 

The  question  presents  itself  in  its  most  difficult  practical  form  in 
relation  to  education  in  the  public  schools.  The  difficulty  which  has 
arisen  here  comes  most  of  all  from  the  fact  that  neither  Protestants 
nor  Catholics  have  been  wholly  willing  to  accept  in  public  school 
education  the  American  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State.  I  confess  with  mingled  pride  and  humility  that  in  another 
sphere  I  am  a  standing  illustration  of  this  inconsistency.  For  the 
last  twelve  years  I  have  been  a  chaplain  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
militia,  and  have  received  pay  from  the  State  for  conducting  relig- 
ious services,  though  the  pay  has  not  been  always  sufficient  to  meet 
my  expenses.  My  friend,  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  is  involved  in  the 
same  glory  and  the  same   condemnation,  and  in  the  same  deficit. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  regiment  next  to  mine  on  the  muster-field 
has  a  Roman  Catholic  chaplain,  my  friend,  Rev.  Father  Lee ;  and 
no  officer  in  that  regiment  and  no  chaplain  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts does  so  much  to  preserve  good  order  as  he.  But  I  ask  my- 
self, "  What  right  has  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  appoint  and  pay 
chaplains  to  preach  religion  to  its  citizen  soldiers  ? " 

Again,  it  is  my  fortune  occasionally  to  preach  to  the  spirits  in 
prison.  It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  go  there  for  the  sake  of 
the  Unitarians  confined  there.  Unitarians  do  go  to  prison,  but 
mainly  to  visit  their  friends  of  other  religious  denominations.  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  Concord  and  Charlestown  prisons,  although 
they  are  allowed  to  have  special  religious  services  of  their  own  in  the 
morning,  are  compelled  to  attend  later  a  general  service,  invariably 
conducted  by  Protestants.  Why  should  Catholics  be  obliged  to 
attend  this  Protestant  service  ?  But,  when  I  preach  at  the  Boston 
House  of  Correction,  where  attendance  is  voluntary.  Catholics  inva- 
riably attend,  preferring  the  punishment  of  hearing  me  to  that  of 
being  shut  up  in  their  cells. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  the  public  schools,  we  see  the  same  depart- 
ure in  practice  from  the  American  principle  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  Catholics  and  Protestants  are  alike  inconsistent. 
Protestants  have  offended  by  introducing  the  Bible  into  the  public 
school  and  compelling  Catholics  to  listen  to  a  Protestant  version,  or 
compelling  Jews,  Mohammedans,  Chinese,  to  listen  to  presentations 
of  Christianity.  To  propitiate  Catholics,  it  was  made  allowable  to 
use  a  Catholic  version  in  the  school ;  but  that  was  not  any  fairer  to 
the  Jews  or  the  Chinese.  It  was  proposed  by  some  to  leave  the 
Bible  out  of  the  public  schools ;  but  Protestants  protested,  and 
Catholics  said  that  what  they  wanted  in  the  schools  was  not  less 
religious  education,  but  more  of  it  and  of  the  right  kind. 

In  the  controversies  that  have  grown  out  of  the  public  school 
questions  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  both  sometimes  taken 
extreme  positions.  Catholics  have  arraigned  the  public  schools  as 
godless.  They  have  been  sensitive  in  regard  to  the  statement  of 
simple  historical  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  Protestants  have 
insisted  upon  retaining  in  the  public  schools  text-books  which  were 
justly  objectionable  to  Catholic  citizens.  The  fires  of  sectarian 
rancor  have  burned  fiercely.  Virulent  political  combinations  have 
been  formed  by  Protestants,  with  the  declared  object  of  preventing 
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the  election  of  any  Catholic  upon  the  school  board  or  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  Catholic  school-teacher.  But  I  hope  that  such  feelings 
and  sentiments  are  repudiated  by  the  great  majority  of  Protestants. 
Such  a  revolutionary  society  as  that  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  whose  methods 
and  spirit  are  alike  factional  and  pernicious,  might  well  be  called  an 
association  for  the  perversion  of  American  institutions. 

And  now  the  question  arises,  Is  there  any  real  basis  on  which 
Catholics  and  Protestants  can  co-operate  in  public  school  education  ? 
Various  schemes  of  accommodation  and  compromise  have  been  tried. 
They  are  most  numerous  and  uniform  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  In 
Savannah,  for  example,  Catholic  schools  have  been  received  under 
the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  provided  that  the 
teachers  shall  be  in  all  cases  members  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but 
subject  to  examination  or  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  same  text-books  are  used.  The  schools  are  opened  with  the 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Such  versions  of 
Scripture  may  be  used  as  the  teacher  may  prefer.  The  holidays  are 
the  same  as  usual  in  Catholic  schools.  The  same  system  is  found  in 
Macon  and  Augusta  and  elsewhere  in  Georgia. 

Examples  of  similar  compromises  are  reported  from  St.  Augustine, 
Fla.,  and  from  Mississippi  and  Texas.  Other  attempts  at  compro- 
mise, varying  in  detail,  have  been  made  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  Pitts- 
burg, Wahpeton,  No.  Dak.,  and  New  Haven,  and  elsewhere,  most  of 
which  have  been  abandoned.  But  the  most  conspicuous  example  at 
the  North  is  furnished  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  In  1873  St.  Peter's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  had  two  large  school-houses,  and  for  years 
had  maintained  parochial  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
seven  hundred  scholars.  To  maintain  these  schools  was  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  church.  The  pastor.  Dr.  P.  F.  McSweeney,  offered 
to  discontinue  them,  and  place  them  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  children  of  those  schools  had  a  perfect  right  to  be 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tax- 
payers of  Poughkeepsie,  then  laden  with  a  heavy  debt,  did  not  wish 
to  vote  money  for  new  public  buildings.  A  conference  resulted  in 
the  Board  taking  the  buildings  and  schools,  the  Board  to  pay  the 
owner  one  dollar  per  year  rent  for  each  of  the  said  buildings  and  the 
school  furniture,  and  to  have  absolute  and  unrestricted  control  dur- 
ing school  hours,  at  other  times  the  owner  to  have  control.  The 
teachers  to  be  selected,  employed,  paid,  and  subject  to  dismissal  and 
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control  by  the  Board,  and  visitation  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
teachers  in  its  employ. 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  plan  the  owners  of  the  building  were 
allowed  control  outside  of  the  school  hours.  This  gives  the  Catholics 
an  opportunity  for  religious  instruction,  which  is  prohibited  during 
school  hours.  Both  of  these  schools  are  open  to  all  denominations ; 
but,  as  they  stand  in  a  Catholic  district,  the  children  are  almost 
entirely  Catholic.  Other  things  being  equal,  teachers  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  are  selected  by  the  Board  to  teach  in  them.  The  text- 
books are  the  same  as  used  in  other  schools.  The  system  has  been 
in  operation  now  for  twenty-one  years. 

CATHOLIC    VIEWS. 

To  obtain  Roman  Catholic  views  on  the  subject  of  co-operation,  I 
wrote  to  several  prominent  Catholic  authorities  in  the  country. 
Most  of  the  replies  were  general  rather  than  particular,  perhaps 
because  my  questions  were  not  as  definite  as  they  should  have  been. 
Bishop  Horstman  of  Ohio  furnishes  a  definite  reply  :  — 

Dear  Sir^ —  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  September  5,  I  will  say 
briefly,  if  there  can  be  no  firm  basis  for  morality  without  religion, 
and  there  can  be  no  true  education  without  morality,  I  cannot  see 
how,  with  all  religious  teaching  absolutely  excluded  from  the  public 
schools,  there  can  ever  be  any  co-operation  between  Catholics  and 
non-Catholics  in  the  matter  of  education.  The  denominational 
schools  of  Prussia  and  other  Protestant  countries  is  the  solution. 
Such  schools  are  subject  to  State  inspection  in  all  secular  studies. 
The  teachers  must  pass  a  State  examination,  and  have  their  teach- 
er*s  certificate  from  the  proper  civil  authorities. 

Respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  Ign.  F.  Horstman, 

Bishop  of  Cleveland, 

Vicar-Gen.  Byrne  of  Boston  succinctly  and  clearly  said :  — 

1.  The  parochial  school  is  not  regarded  by  Catholics  as  the  only 
solution  of  the  educational  problem. 

2.  The  denominational  public  school  as  it  exists  in  Canada  would 
be  a  more  acceptable  one. 

3.  Under  the  present  system  of  public  schools,  I  hardly  think  of 
any  way  in  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  can  heartily  co-operate 
in  the  education  of  the  young. 
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4.  The  plan  of  allowing  religious  teachers,  or  rather  teachers  of 
religion,  to  assemble  in  separate  rooms  in  the  public  schools  the 
children  who  are  of  their  faith,  and  there  giving  them  instruction  in 
denominational  doctrines,  is  r^^ded  as  impracticable. 

Yours  truly, 
(Signed)  William  Byrnb. 

A  letter  received  from  Rev.  James  Nilan,  pastor  of  St  Peter*s 
Church,  Pougfakeepsie,  September  i6,  says  :  — 

You  ask  if  the  arrangement  used  in  Poughkeepsie,  by  which  the 
Board  of  Education  leases  the  school  buildings  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
is  regarded  as  satisfactory  by  Catholics,  and  as  solving  the  (school) 
difficulty. 

My  answer  is  that  it  is  wholly  satisfactory  to  me  and  to  the  con- 
gregation whose  children  are  educated  in  these  schools.  There  are 
Catholics  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement.  Some  i)eople  will  never  be  satisfied  with  an)^hing. 
For  twenty-one  years  the  plan  has  been  successful.  In  that  time  the 
Board  of  Education  have  been  exclusively  Protestant  gentlemen  of 
all  sects.  They  are  fully  qualified  to  watch  over  the  rights  of  the 
State,  and  their  authority  is  as  complete  over  these  two  schools  as  it 
is  over  the  other  public  schools  in  the  city.  I  have  never  observed 
any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  impartial  performance  of  their 
honest  duties. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  your  question,  regarding  the  solution  of 
the  "school  difficulty,"  I  have  always  considered  it  a  reasonable  and 
satisfactory  arrangement  for  other  places  as  well  as  for  us.  So  do 
our  people.  Evidently,  there  are  many  in  other  places  who  do  not 
so  hold. 

Let  us  consider  that  there  are  now  nearly  80,000  Catholic  school 
children  in  the  arch-diocese  of  New  York  in  parochial  schools.  The 
whole  school  life  of  this  great  body  of  youthful  citizens  is  entirely 
inde|>endent  of,  if  not  estranged  from,  that  desirable  association 
coming  from  State  control  and  care  which  the  pupils  in  our  schools 
enjoy  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  public  institutions.  I  only 
refer  to  this :  let  others  draw  inferences.  Is  it  desirable  to  perpetu- 
ate and  accentuate  this  dissociation  from  the  State,  or  is  it  not  a 
more  agreeable  engagement  to  seek  for  some  harmonizing  method 
which  will  compromise  no  principle,  but  readily  sacrifice  all  preju- 
dice ?  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  James  Nilan,  Pastor, 

The  denominational  school  system  is  common  in  Europe  and  in 
Canada.  The  plan  of  giving  denominational  instruction  under  State 
co-operation  is  supported  by  at  least  one  prominent  Unitarian  in  this 
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country  whose  eminence  as  an  educator  none  will  dispute,  President 
Charles  W.  Eliot  of  Harvard.  In  St.  Louis  permits  were  given  to 
pupils  to  leave  school  on  certain  days  at  an  earlier  hour,  to  receive 
instruction  by  their  religious  teachers.  Catholics,  Jews,  and  others 
availed  themselves  of  it.     But  this  has  now  been  given  up. 

What,  now,  is  the  logical  and  practical  solution  of  this  question  ? 
I  think  it  must  be  found  in  one  of  two  ways. 

I.  By  relaxing  or  abandoning  the  American  principle  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  Church  and  State. 

II.  By  carrying  out  this  principle  to  its  logical  and  practical  con- 
clusion. 

I.  With  reference  to  the  first  solution  it  may  be  said  that  this 
principle  has  been  relaxed,  as  I  have  shown,  in  the  appointment  of 
State  and  federal  chaplains.  It  is  relaxed,  too,  in  the  remission  of 
taxes  to  churches  of  all  denominations,  by  which  the  State  contrib- 
utes indirectly  to  their  support.  If  we  go  so  far,  may  we  not  go 
further  ? 

The  federal  government  has  likewise  been  a  partner  in  the  support 
of  denominational  schools.  The  United  States  government  is  paying 
a  large  sum  —  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount :  the  papers  say 
$400,000  —  to  Roman  Catholic  schools  among  the  Indians.  It  is 
said  that  every  Congressman  who  voted  for  the  appropriation  this 
year  is  to  be  black-listed  by  the  A.  P.  A.  But  there  is  another 
alphabetical  organization,  known  to  you  as  the  A.  U.  A.  That  or- 
ganization is  equally  guilty  of  receiving  from  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment funds  for  the  support  of  its  school  among  the  Indians.  The 
United  States  pays  $108  a  year  for  each  Indian  child.  The  sum 
received  from  the  government  by  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion amounts  to  $5,400  a  year,  and  is  proportionally  as  large  as  that 
received  by  the  Catholics.  Catholics  and  Unitarians  are  therefore 
co-operating  in  receiving  government  money,  if  they  do  not  co-oper- 
ate in  spending  it.  Let  the  A.  P.  A.,  therefore,  turn  its  attention  to 
the  A.  U.  A.  The  Baptists,  who  are  the  best  representatives  of 
independent  Congregationalism  in  this  country,  have,  I  have  been 
told,  never  taken  any  money  from  the  government  for  their  Indian 
schools.  The  Presbyterians,  the  Orthodox  Congregationalists,  the 
Methodists,  the  Episcopalians,  though  they  took  it  formerly,  have 
declined  on  principle  to  receive  it  any  longer.  The  Quakers,  the 
Catholics,  and  the  Unitarians  are,  I  believe,  the  only  denominations 
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still  receiving  government  aid  for  Indian  schools.  And  now  there  is 
a  very  practical  question  for  this  body  to  consider.  Either  you  must 
take  $5,400  from  the  government  every  year  for  the  support  of  the 
Crow  School,  or  you  must  raise  $5,400  more  than  you  are  now  rais- 
ing for  it,  or  the  Indian  School  must  go  down.  I  am  a  little  unde- 
cided which  is  the  greater  disgrace, —  for  us  to  receive  $5,000  a 
year  from  the  government  to  sustain  our  denominational  Indian 
School,  or  for  us  to  let  that  school  go  to  dissolution  because  without 
government  help  we  cannot  raise  the  money  to  support  it. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  we  were  invited  by  the  government 
to  do  this  work  and  that  we  are  really  helping  the  government  in- 
stead of  the  government  helping  us ;  but  this  excuse  applies  to  all 
the  other  religious  denominations,  and  has  not  been  felt  sufficiently 
good  by  most  of  them  to  justify  them  in  receiving  it  any  longer. 

The  hopelessness  of  depending  upon  a  relaxation  of  the  American 
principle  to  settle  the  public  school  question  is  apparent,  I  think,  for 
the  following  reasons  :  — 

1.  Nearly  all  the  schemes  mentioned  are  of  local  arrangement. 
None  of  them  commands  general  assent.  Many  Catholics  are 
divided  as  to  which  is  the  best  arrangement. 

2.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  State  of  Georgia  is  the  only 
State  which  recognizes  and  empowers  such  co-operation.  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States  no  division  of 
the  school  funds  could  take  place,  or  any  appropriation  of  it  for  sec- 
tarian purposes,  without  changing  the  laws,  and  in  many  cases  the 
constitution. 

3.  The  surrender  of  government  funds  by  the  different  religious 
bodies  named,  comp>eIling  them  to  raise  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  take  the  place  of  government  grants,  is  an  indication  that  Ameri- 
can Protestants  are  moving  toward  the  American  principle  instead 
of  moving  away  from  it.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  tide  of  public 
sentiment  can  be  easily  changed. 

4.  The  objection  to  denominational  schools  under  State  inspection 
or  control  is  that,  like  parochial  and  private  schools  of  all  kinds,  it 
sets  up  walls  of  separation  between  sects  and  classes,  and  prevents 
that  association  which  is  so  important  for  perfect  amalgamation  in 
American  citizenship.  In  the  Boston  English  High  School,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  master  told  me  that  the  first  boy  in  the  class  was  the  son 
of  an  Irish  coachman,  the  second  boy  the  son  of  a  Boston  banker, 
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the  third  was  a  colored  boy.  There  was  no  religion  taught  here ; 
but  where  could  you  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  law  of  Christian 
brotherhood  ?  The  separate  school  does  not  do  the  same  work  for 
the  State  that  is  done  by  the  public  school. 

II.  The  simplest  and  at  the  present  time  the  practical  solution  of 
the  public  school  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  second  one.  It  is 
not  to  abandon  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  State  and  Church, 
but  to  carry  it  out  to  its  logical  conclusion.  It  is  for  Catholics  and 
Protestants  not  to  approach  the  public  school  question  as  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  but  as  American  citizens.  Let  the  public  schools  be 
free  from  sectarian  influence  of  any  and  every  kind.  There  are  no 
denominational  schools  in  this  country,  whether  Protestant  or  Catho- 
lic, in  which  a  higher  morality  may  be  developed  or  a  finer  character 
moulded  than  in  the  best  examples  of  our  public  schools.  The 
morality  which  is  taught  there  is  not  the  morality  of  dogma,  not  the 
morality  of  sectarianism,  but  the  morality  which  may  be  best  of  all 
developed  and  exemplified  through  the  influence  of  a  refined,  just, 
pure,  noble,  and  elevating  personality.  It  is  not  the  text-books  which 
make  our  schools  so  much  as  the  teachers.  There  is  abundant 
opportunity  for  teaching  there  practical,  personal,  social,  and  politi- 
cal ethics.  This  moulding  and  developing  influence  Catholics  and 
Protestants  may  alike  exert.  If  we  take  the  schools  of  New  York 
and  Boston  as  examples,  we  shall  find  that  there  are  as  many  Catho- 
lic as  Protestant  teachers  among  them.  That  there  are  no  statistics 
on  this  subject  is  a  good  sign.  There  ought  not  to  be.  In  the 
great  idea  of  American  citizenship  all  sectarian  differences  should  be 
absorbed. 

As  for  special  religious  and  dogmatic  teachings  let  every  religious 
household  take  care  of  its  own  flock. 

There  are  ways  indeed  in  which  Catholics  and  Protestants  may 
co-operate  in  education  outside  of  the  public  schools,  and  they  can 
hardly  be  better  or  more  tersely  stated  than  in  a  friendly  letter  which 
I  received  from  his  Eminence,  Cardinal  Gibbons.  Though  he  does 
not  believe  any  more  than  we  do  that  there  can  be  co-operation  in 
dogmatic  teaching,  I  think  we  can  all  heartily  agree  with  him  when 
he  says,  "There  may  be  co-operation  first  in  advancing  secular 
knowledge,  second  in  purifying  politics  and  inspiring  disinterested 
patriotism,  and  third  in  encouraging  social  benevolence." 
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Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  a  **  Younger  Ministers'  Meeting." 
The  chairman  was  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  who,  on  opening  the 
meeting,  delivered  the  following  address :  — 

Midway  in  the  journey  of  his  life  there  comes  a  time  to  the  minis- 
ter when  he  esteems  it  as  the  most  delicate  compliment  when  he  is 
classed  among  the  younger  ministers.  Therefore,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  showed  the  greatest  and  the  finest  tact  in  the  ministers  of  this 
Conference,  when,  in  thinking  of  holding  a  meeting  with  addresses 
from  "  several  of  the  younger  Unitarian  ministers,"  the  Council 
passed  over  the  more  recent  graduates  of  the  Divinity  School,  and 
chose  those  who  have  come  to  sufficient  maturity  of  years  to  fully 
appreciate  the  compliment  which  it  gave  them.  I  say  this  because 
I  fear  some  of  the  more  recent  graduates,  looking  upon  the  ministers 
on  this  platform,  may  be  tempted  to  say,  *'  Younger  than  whom  ?  " 
I  can  only  answer,  "  Younger  than  the  Council."  [Laughter.]  I 
suppose,  however,  the  thought  was  not  so  much  of  the  personalities 
of  the  speakers  as  of  the  younger  Unitarianism,  the  newer  Unitarian- 
ism«  which  is,  after  all,  the  older.  We  have  come  to  a  time  in  our 
movement  when  we  distinctly  have  a  history,  when  we  can  see  the 
generations  passing  away  and  the  new  generations  coming.  There 
must  be  many  here,  remembering  the  days  that  are  past  and  the 
voices  that  have  spoken  for  liberty  and  progress,  who  are  wondering 
about  the  future.  What  work  have  we  before  us  }  Shall  we  come, 
as  many  a  prominent  movement  has  come  in  the  past,  to  a  time  of 
decadence,  a  time  when  the  first  dreams  are  forgotten,  and  we  sink 
into  the  commonplace  sects  of  the  world  ?  I  readily  pardon  one 
who  sometimes  feels  this  discouragement,  who  fears  that  the  time  is 
coming  when,  instead  of  standing  for  perfect  liberty  and  spirituality, 
it  shall  be  said  of  us  as  Paul  wrote  so  sadly  of  those  Galatians :  '*  O 
foolish  Galatians,  who  did  bewitch  you  ?  Are  ye  so  foolish  ?  hav- 
ing b^^  in  the  Spirit,  are  ye  now  perfected  in  the  flesh  ? "     If  the 
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younger  generation  of  Unitarians  is  content  simply  to  copy  the  suc- 
cess of  others,  the  form,  the  tradition,  the  life,  the  alien  organiza- 
tion, forgetful  of  its  own  high  spirit  and  destiny,  then  others  braver 
than  ourselves  must  take  up  the  work.  I  do  not  believe  myself, 
however,  that  this  is  to  be.  If  in  some  respects  our  work  is  less 
inspiring  than  in  the  past,  it  is  because  we  have  come  to  a  more 
serious  work, —  the  sober  work  of  construction,  which  must  be  done 
and  is  being  done.  Our  fathers  were  the  prophets  of  a  new  dispen- 
sation. They  prophesied,  and  the  things  they  prophesied  have  been 
fulfilled  in  a  strange  manner;  but  their  ideals  still  remain  to  be 
attained.  The  work  of  the  younger  generation  of  Unitarians,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  this  sober,  patient,  courageous  work,  the  fulfilment 
of  that  which  the  fathers  of  our  movement  so  clearly  saw.  In  many 
respects  the  founders  of  Unitarianism  had  a  more  romantic  and 
inspiring  task  than  ours.  They  had  wonderful  victories  ;  and  yet, 
after  all,  the  enemies  they  faced  were  more  easily  vanquished  than 
those  we  see.  That  was  a  great  moment  when  Channing  preached 
on  the  "  Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism."  And  because  that 
was  so  nobly  spoken,  there  is  not  the  same  need  that  we  should  go 
on  rapping  at  it.  The  argument  once  heard  as  heresy  is  now  pro- 
claimed in  a  thousand  pulpits  throughout  the  land.  But  we  of  this 
generation  stand  to-day  before  a  fatalism  more  direct  and  dreary 
than  any  which  the  brain  of  Calvin  ever  conceived.  But  who  among 
us  is  there  who  shall  rise  to  the  height  of  that  high  argument  which 
we  all  demand,  the  moral  argument  against  pessimism  ?  Who  will 
frame  such  an  argument  to  mightily  convince  men  to-day,  in  the 
presence  of  the  science  of  our  time,  of  the  dignity,  the  sovereignty, 
of  the  soul  ?     That  is  our  task. 

That  was  a  great  moment  when  Theodore  Parker  preached  on 
"  The  Transient  and  the  Permanent  in  Christianity,"  and  I  believe 
his  lesson  is  being  well  learned  by  the  religious  world.  But  to-day 
we  face  men  who  are  not  so  much  troubled  over  the  question  as  to 
what  is  transient.  They  believe  that  all  forms  are  fugitive ;  but  they 
are  not  convinced  of  what  was  so  clear  to  Theodore  Parker, —  that 
there  is  a  substance  that  survives.  To-day,  as  we  read  Theodore 
Parker,  one  is  struck  by  his  childlike  faith,  and  to  see  how  easy  it 
was  for  him  to  accept  that  which  held  by  men  in  this  generation  must 
be  held  through  struggle.  We  must  come  to  it  through  great  tribu- 
lation.    So  I  believe  there  is  a  work  still  to  be  done,  a  battle  to  be 
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fought.  The  time  has  not  come  when  we  can  lay  aside  the  armor, 
and  say  that  all  has  been  accomplished.  We  call  on  men  anew  to 
consecrate  themselves  to  an  ideal  of  religion  where  the  spirit  and  the 
mind  are  equally  free  and  equally  alive. 

Questions  come  to  us  which  belong  not  to  a  sect,  but  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age, —  questions  in  relation  to  social  life,  questions  of  practical 
importance  to  every  one  of  us ;  and  we  ask,  What  is  to  be  our  atti- 
tude toward  these  questions  which  are  springing  up?  Shall  we 
stand  as  leaders,  or  shall  we  go  back  and  lose  our  place  among  those 
who  challenge  the  attention  of  the  world  ?  There  are  politicians 
who  are  great  while  they  are  in  opposition,  but  weak  when  they  get 
into  power.  So  it  is  with  churches.  It  is  possible  for  us  to  be  great 
in  opposition,  subtle  in  the  criticism  of  the  work  of  others,  but  abso- 
lutely weak  and  worthless  when  responsibility  is  placed  upon  us. 
Liberal  Christianity  in  America  has  to-day  an  acknowledged  right  to 
exist.  It  has  the  power  to  do  as  it  will,  to  take  upon  itself  the  work 
of  education,  the  work  of  religious  culture,  the  work  of  enlighten- 
ment ;  but  now,  when  the  responsibility  is  placed  upon  you,  are  you 
able  to  use  it  ?  Are  you  able  to  give  up  the  criticism  of  words,  and 
go  into  that  larger  and  keener  criticism  that  comes  through  creation, 
without  flinching  ? 

It  is  the  intention  of  those  who  are  to  speak  this  evening  to  call 
your  minds  to  some  of  the  problems  of  our  own  time  and  some  of  the 
duties  of  our  churches  in  this  time.  How  can  we  make  our  message 
clearer,  how  can  we  make  our  message  stronger,  how  can  we  make 
our  message  broader,  so  as  to  reach  not  the  favored  classes,  but  all 
men  ?     These  are  the  questions  which  confront  us. 


HOW    CAN     WE     STRENGTHEN     THE     EXISTING 

PARISHES  ? 

BY    REV.    A.    M.    LORD. 

Those  of  you  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  or  reading  Mr. 
Tiffany's  lecture  on  "  Spanish  Mysticism  "  will  remember  Saint  The- 
resa of  Avila's  "  Fourfold  Way  of  Watering  the  Garden  of  the  Soul," 
based  on  the  analogy  of  what  she  saw  every  day  in  the  flower-loving 
country  where  she  was  brought  up.  First,  the  toilsome  way  of  draw- 
ing water  by  sheer  strength  of  arm  from  the  well  and  bringing  it  to 
the  distant  garden  ;  next,  the  way  of  helping  out  our  own  strength 
by  the  mechanism  of  the  water-wheel;  third,  the  turning  of  the 
flowing  water  of  brook  or  river  into  conduits  that  shall  irrigate  the 
garden  without  direct  effort ;  and,  finally,  the  falling  of  the  rain  and 
dew  from  heaven.  Saint  Theresa's  point  is  that  all  the  other  ways 
would  be  only  partially  effective,  and  would  finally  fail  altogether 
if  it  were  not  for  this  last  way  ;  and  that  he  who  sees  and  depends 
upon  one  or  two  of  these  other  ways  alone  is  troubled  with  uncer- 
tainty and  in  constant  fear  of  exhaustion  and  failure.  This  parable, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  especially  applicable  to  that  division  of  the  even- 
ing's topic  which  has  been  assigned  to  me.  For  I  interpret  my  sub- 
ject to  mean  :  the  older  churches  of  our  communion, —  how  shall  we 
strengthen  them  ? 

And  I  answer  that  the  point  of  view,  the  spirit  in  which  we  start 
and  carry  on  our  work,  is  of  more  vital  importance  even  than  the 
energy  or  the  ingenuity  we  put  into  it.  If  we  can  find  that  in  the 
traditions  and  trend  of  our  older  churches  which  shall  lift  us  to  a 
high  point  of  view  and  kindle  in  us  an  untiring  faith,  then  the  special 
methods  and  means  of  work  by  which  we  shall  attain  what  we  see  and 
convince  others  of  what  we  believe  shall  fall  into  their  right  place 
and  accomplish  a  permanent  result, —  whether  the  means  be  that  of 
sheer  personal  effort,  strength  of  individual  character  here  and  there 
in  layman  and  clergyman,  or  the  mechanism  of  internal  organization, 
wheels  within  wheels,  committees  and  clubs  and  guilds,  or  the  close 
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adjustment  of  the  life  of  the  church  to  the  current  tendencies  of  the 
day  and  of  the  community. 

I  am  not  speaking  a  mere  truism.  Wherever  our  older  churches 
are  weakening  in  the  midst  of  living  and  growing  communities  I  find 
the  cause  in  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  the  church  stands  for  and 
a  failure  to  grasp  the  noblest  opportunity  it  presents. 

As  applied  to  the  old  church  with  its  treasure  of  spiritual  life,  I 
find  a  new  significance  in  the  words  :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation.  Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo,  here  1  or  Lo, 
there  1  For,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  The  most 
thoroughly  uncharacteristic,  and  so  the  most  radically  weakening,, 
course  for  an  old  church  to  pursue  is  to  develop  its  circumference  at 
the  exi>ense  of  its  centre ;  to  forget  its  essential  message,  and  to  fol- 
low after  the  latest  kind  of  external  success,  or  to  mourn  for  such 
success  as  unattainable,  and,  in  mourning  for  it,  to  neglect  its  own 
special  work.  And  I  feel  that  our  established  churches,  the  older 
churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  have  a  special  work  to  do,  an  essen- 
tial message  to  deliver  toward  the  communities  where  they  stand, —  a 
work  to  which  the  neighboring  churches,  old  and  new,  of  other  com- 
munions, feel  little  claim  ;  a  message  for  which  we  especially  are 
responsible. 

A  point  which  I  wish  to  make  at  the  very  start  is  that  the  respon- 
sibility opens  equally  toward  the  rising  generation  and  toward  that 
generation  which  to  impatient  youth  sometimes  seems  to  have  passed 
the  zenith  of  its  wisdom  and  usefulness.  My  own  brief  experience  has 
been  enough  to  make  me  feel  the  need  of  emphasizing  this  equality. 

I  am  sure  I  realize  as  much  as  any  one  the  importance  of  making 
our  churches  attractive  to  those  who  are  just  passing  from  childhood 
into  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood, —  which  I  take  to  be 
the  class  commonly  referred  to  as  "young  people," — the  importance 
of  making  room  there  for  their  enthusiasm,  their  easily  kindled  sym- 
pathy, their  desire  for  immediate,  definite,  tangible  service.  But  I 
feel  it  to  be  a  grave  misfortune  when  we  try  to  conform  our  methods 
of  church  activity,  and  especially  the  methods  of  our  old  churches, 
not  only  to  that  which  is  fine  and  noble  and  serious,  but  also  to  that 
which  is  weak  and  sentimental  and  whimsical  in  young  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  leave  ourselves  scant  leisure  for  thinking  how  we 
shall  meet  the  old  and  the  new  needs  of  those  of  mature  mind  and 
long  experience. 
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The  way  of  increase  in  sound  strength  begins  in  the  discovery  of 
the  point  where  the  fulfilment  of  that  definite  elder  need  meets  and 
mingles,  as  it  surely  will,  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  of  such  new  younger  life  in  the  church  as  tends  toward 
definiteness  and  stability. 

That  point  of  meeting  in  our  long  established  Unitarian  churches 
seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  tradition,  current  among  all  their  older 
members,  of  plain  ecclesiastical  living  and  high  spiritual  thinking. 
This  which  is  a  tradition  to  our  elders,  I  believe,  should  be  made  an 
ideal  to  our  young  people.  To  try  to  deal  with  them  on  any  other  or 
any  easier  terms  is  to  leave  a  work  that  has  been  intrusted  to  us  for 
a  work  that  is  already  done  better  th^n  we  can  hope  to  do  it  by 
others,  and  to  develop  a  weakness  at  a  vital  point  which  strengthen- 
ing at  all  other  points  cannot  redeem. 

Here,  then,  is  a  suggestion  of  the  way  in  which  our  existing 
churches  may  strengthen  themselves  through  the  allegiance  of  the 
power  and  enthusiasm  of  youth.  All  the  people  in  a  given  city 
or  town  do  not  find  their  natural  place  in  the  Unitarian  church  of 
that  community,  nor  can  any  self-respecting  church  hope  to  attract 
and  satisfy  them  all.  Consistency  and  conviction  and  progress  of 
faith  imply  certain  contingent  limitations  and  preliminary  losses,  to 
avoid  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  indiscriminate  attraction  of  numbers, 
is  to  lose  the  soul,  the  commanding  spirit,  out  of  a  church,  for  which 
loss  the  gain  of  the  whole  world  cannot  compensate. 

There  is  a  strong  and  sincere  and  thoughtful  and  unsentimentally 
sympathetic  type  of  young  manhood  and  womanhood,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  which  are  steadily  increased  among  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  the  simply  educated  and  the  highly  educated,  by  influences 
at  work  in  the  older  centres  of  civilization  where  most  of  our  exist- 
ing churches  have  grown  up, —  a  kind  of  young  manhood  and 
womanhood  which  the  spirit  that  is  in  these  churches  of  ours  is 
especially  fitted  to  attract  and  command,  and  lead  on  to  the  freedom 
of  the  truth.  In  standing  by  that  opportunity,  however  mere  youth- 
ful taste  and  fashion  in  religious  things  may  shift  and  change,  is 
our  abiding  destiny  with  the  coming  generations.  But  to  convince 
and  satisfy  and  develop  and  organize  toward  an  active  spiritual  life 
in  our  older  churches  this  class  of  young  people  is  no  easy  task. 
Occasional  success  and  frequent  failure  have  taught  me  that  such 
a  work  requires  the  direct  personal   service   of   the  minister,  who 
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must  not  wait  for  these  young  lives  to  appeal  to  him,  but  must  go 
out  to  meet  them  as  they  '^  put  away  childish  things ''  and  lift  their 
eyes  to  look  out  over  a  wider  horizon.  Moreover,  this  should  be 
regarded  by  the  laity  as  a  service  of  such  consistency  and  dignity 
that,  far  from  being  allowed  to  separate  itself  from  the  minister's 
service  of  the  maturer  minds  of  the  congregation,  it  should  command 
the  best  and  the  clearest  among  them  as  his  willing  helpers.  It  is 
a  work  that  cannot  be  done  vicariously  by  either  cleryman  or  lay- 
man. Here,  indeed,  is  the  suggestion  of  the  thought  with  which 
I  would  close.  The  terms  for  the  solution  of  the  general  and  the 
particular  problem  are  the  same.  "How  shall  we  strengthen  our 
existing  parishes  ?  *'  I  have  not  defined  that  word  **  we."  It 
was  not  defined  for  me  by  those  who  assigned  the  subject  upon 
which  I  was  to  speak.  But  I  take  it  to  mean  those  of  us  who  will 
go  back  from  this  Conference  to  active  work  in  these  existing 
parishes,  the  clergy  and  the  laity.  I  have  spoken  of  what  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  chief  sources  of  strength  in  these  churches  as  organ- 
izations toward  the  larger  social  organization  of  which  they  are 
a  part.  I  should  like  to  say  a  word,  in  closing,  of  the  possible 
elements  of  strength  and  weakness  in  us  as  individual  laymen  and 
clergymen  which  may  affect  for  good  or  evil  our  existing  parishes 
from  the  inside.  And  here  I  would  have  it  understood  I  speak  not 
in  the  way  of  advice,  but  simply  in  the  way  of  confession,  out  of 
what  I  have  learned  to  want  to  do. 

As  a  clergyman  in  an  old  parish,  I  have  learned  the  individual 
application  of  the  general  thought  which  I  have  learned.  I  have 
already  suggested  that  the  essential  spirit  and  accumulated  life  of 
the  church  —  which,  at  certain  points,  it  is  my  business  to  interpret 
and  express  —  is  mightier  and  wiser  than  any  expression  I  can  give 
to  it.  And  so  I  would  say  to  any  fellow-clergyman  who  may  be 
standing  on  the  threshold  of  such  work :  Bring  to  your  church  the 
deepest  thought,  the  mightiest  enthusiasm,  you  have  ;  and  yet  do 
not  lose  heart  if,  by  this  or  that  method  of  expression,  they  fail. 
Study  the  reasons  for  your  failure  in  the  life  of  your  church ;  and 
that  life  shall  open  to  you  the  way  to  a  larger  success,  which  before 
your  failure  you  could  not  see.  In  nearly  every  one  of  our  old 
parishes  is  the  tradition  of  some  one  clergyman  who  is  the  saint  of 
that  parish,  who  is  identified  with  it  more  completely  than  any  other 
of  its  pastors  before  or  since  his  day.     He  may  have  been  a  great 
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preacher  or  a  great  organizer;  and  the  secret  of  his  power  lay 
neither  in  his  preaching  nor  in  his  organizing,  but  in  his  s)rmpathetic 
faith  toward  his  church.  There  was  the  source  from  which  he  was 
strengthened,  and  the  point  at  which  strength  went  out  from  him. 
The  same  source  is  open  to  us. 

To  the  individual  lawman,  also,  I  would  deliver,  with  all  deference, 
a  like  message  of  faith  and  reverence  toward  the  larger  spiritual  life 
and  purpose  that  is  fulfilling  itself  through  his  church.  Above  all 
things,  I  would  ask  him  to  avoid  the  habit  of  mournful  reminiscence, 
which  is  peculiarly  tempting  in  an  old  church, —  the  nursing  of  dis- 
couraging comparisons  and  idle  criticisms. 

Do  not  dwell  on  what  you  think  may  be  the  effect  of  the  appar- 
ently failing  activities  of  the  church  on  other  people.  Try  to  get 
into  immediate  touch  with  what  the  undying  spirit  of  your  church, 
its  ancient  gospel,  its  eternal  truth,  demands  of  you,  regardless  of 
whether  the  company  of  those  who  feel  that  demand  with  you,  for 
the  time,  is  large  or  small.  Work  !  Work  yourself !  And  the  con- 
tagion of  your  earnestness  will  spread. 

I  have  made  no  suggestion  of  ways  and  means  in  detail,  because  I 
do  not  think  we  can  be  saved  and  can  inherit  eternal  life  as  churches, 
any  more  than  as  individuals,  by  any  new  combination  of  the  mate- 
rial and  mechanical  elements  of  virtue  and  power.  There  could  be 
only  one  result  for  the  best  and  wisest  of  us  who  should  so  seek 
salvation.  **  All  these  things  have  we  known,  all  these  things  have 
we  done  from  our  youth  up."  Life  and  strength  and  inspiration 
must  abide  for  our  churches,  as  for  all  churches,  in  the  maintenance 
and  increase  of  a  great  compelling  faith  in  the  gospel  for  which  those 
churches  stand. 

May  our  conference  together  here  bring  us  such  a  confirmation  of 
faith,  and  send  us  back  to  our  work,  in  churches  old  and  new,  with 
such  a  consecration  of  purpose  !  Then  for  us  shall  be  fulfilled  the 
spirit  of  the  old  prophecy  :  **  I  said,  I  will  water  my  garden  bed ;  and, 
lo  !  my  brook  became  a  river,  and  my  river  became  a  sea  ! " 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO 

SOCIOLOGY. 

BY    REV.    C.    R.    ELIOT. 

What  do  we  mean  by  sociology?  For  our  purpose,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes,  sociology  is  the  science  of  society  and  the  study 
of  what  are  called  social  questions.  It  seeks  to  know  how  men  have 
lived  together,  what  courses  have  built  up  society ;  and  then  it  asks, 
How  can  men  best  live  together  to-day,  and  continue  this  evolution 
for  good  ?     This  is  the  problem  of  the  hour. 

The  social  problem,  however,  meets  us  in  many  different  forms, 
though  at  the  root  it  is  but  one.  Now  it  is  a  question  of  good  gov- 
ernment, or  good  citizenship.  Is  government  a  necessary  evil,  the 
less  of  which  the  better,  and  to  which  the  citizen's  general  attitude  is 
to  be  antagonism  ?  or  is  it  a  necessary  good,  the  instrument  by  which 
society  benefits  itself  and  administers  its  household,  in  which  case 
respect  for  the  law  and  loyalty  to  the  State,  and  personal  respon- 
sibility for  the  people's  welfare,  are  necessary  qualifications  of  a  good 
citizen  ?  Other  questions  arise :  the  relation  between  employers  and 
employed ;  the  relation  between  capital  and  labor,  —  shall  it  be  com- 
petition or  profit-sharing  or  co-operation  ?  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed ;  the  problems  of  poverty  and  charity ;  crime  and  its  preven- 
tion ;  prison  reform ;  temperance ;  public  education ;  the  sphere  of 
woman ;  marriage  and  divorce ;  the  protection  of  children, —  not  to 
speak  of  the  land  question  and  socialism,  and  a  hundred  other  minor 
questions  relating  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  and  orderly  develop- 
ment of  society.  Underneath  them  all  is  the  question  of  justice  and 
equality.  How  shall  the  opportunities  of  men  be  made  more  nearly 
equal,  and  the  good  things  of  life  be  somewhat  more  equally  and 
justly  distributed  ?  These  are  the  questions  of  the  higher  political 
economy  and  of  sociology,  and  the  world  is  keenly  alive  to  them. 
Yes,  the  world's  pulse  is  at  fever  speed,  and  its  blood  at  fever  heat, 
so  intense  is  the  interest  in  some  quarters,  so  fierce  and  wild  the 
discontent  and  excitement  in  others.     At  one  extreme  we  see  anar- 
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chism,  with  its  excessive  individualism  and  violence,  opposed  to  all 
government  and  laws ;  at  the  other  extreme,  socialism,  with  its  doc- 
trine of  State  ownership  of  land  and  productive  capital,  opposed  to 
competition  and  the  struggle  for  existence.  Governments,  too,  are 
awake,  —  notably,  in  England,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Ger- 
many. Some  very  splendid  experiments  are  being  tried.  The  prog- 
ress of  democracy  is  steady  and  sure,  and  we  have  reached  the  era 
of  social  legislation.  Social  legislation ;  /.^.,  laws  regulating  the  life 
of  society, —  c.g,^  free  education.  State  control  of  buildings,  streets, 
sanitary  conditions,  railways,  factories,  hours  of  labor, —  all  touching 
the  circumstances  and  opportunities  of  men.  By  the  abridgment  of 
individual  liberty,  it  is  sought  to  advance  the  general  good.  The 
people  are  the  State.  Therefore,  the  State,  through  its  instrument, 
the  law,  will  endeavor  to  protect  and  improve  itself ;  that  is,  the  people. 

The  practical  question  of  the  day  is  not  between  the  present  order 
and  anarchy.  Society  without  law  is  impossible.  The  question  is 
not  even  between  the  present  order  and  socialism  ;  for,  whether  any 
form  of  socialism  be  possible  or  not,  it  is  so  remote  a  possibility  that 
it  cannot  concern  us  as  immediate  and  practical  reformers  and  citi- 
zens of  to-day. 

The  question  for  us  is  simply  the  improvement  of  society,  begin- 
ning where  we  stand  to-day,  using  the  tools  we  have  in  hand,  and  so 
advancing  step  by  step  to  higher  and  nobler  conditions.  There  are 
those  who  tell  us  that  the  influence  of  the  Church  in  society  is  dying 
out  or  dead,  and  that  we  must  look  to  other  forces  to  lead  and  give 
the  bugle-call  for  the  future.  I  do  not  believe  it.  For  the  Church 
has  a  work  to  do  which  bears  directly  upon  the  social  issues  of  the 
day,  and  it  both  can  and  will  do  it.  Signs  of  a  new  activity  are  not 
wanting.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
France  and  Germany,  recently  brought  to  my  notice.  I  know  better 
the  work  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthew,  of  the  Christian  Social  Union, 
and  University  Settlements  in  England ;  and  over  here  there  are 
people's  churches  and  institutional  churches  springing  up  and  doing 
noble  work. 

The  Church  is  alive  to  the  social  needs  of  the  times,  and  knows 
that  in  some  way  it  must  serve  the  present  age. 

Now,  let  me  ask,  what  are  the  ways  in  which  the  Church  must 
work?  I  shall  name  four.  i.  The  first  is  fundamental.  Rabbi 
Hirsch,  last  May,  speaking  upon  patriotism,  told  of  an  anarchy  more 
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to  be  feared  than  that  of  dynamite  ;  /.^,  "  the  more  subtle  anarchy 
which,  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism,  breaks  every  law  for  personal 
or  party  advantage.  .  .  .  The  anarchy  of  the  bomb  is  not  the  most 
dangerous,  but  the  anarchy  that  utilizes  the  ballot-box  for  patronage 
and  for  self.*'  These  are  true  words.  To  selfishness,  we  know,  may 
be  traced  the  greater  evils  in  personal  character  and  in  society.  To 
ideals  of  righteousness  and  an  altruistic  conception  of  life  as  related 
to  mankind  may  be  traced  the  welfare  of  the  State.  In  the  midst  of 
a  new  era,  when  new  methods  of  work  and  ideas  are  presenting 
themselves,  it  is  yet  undeniable  that  the  noblest  and  most  important 
work  of  the  Church  is  that  of  educating  in  its  sons  and  daughters 
the  essentials  of  a  moral  and  religious  life.  Benjamin  Kidd,  in  his 
much  talked  of  book,  —  severely  criticised,  yet  most  valuable,  — 
attributes  all  progress  in  Western  civilization,  not  to  the  intellect, 
but  to  "  that  fund  of  altruistic  feeling  with  which  our  civilization  has 
become  equipped."  He  undervalues,  doubtless,  the  intellect,  and 
does  not  appreciate  the  true  place  and  dignity  of  reason,  and  is  abso- 
lutely wrong  in  attributing  the  altruistic  motive  to  an  ultra-rational 
source, —  quite  as  far  wrong  as  they  who  deny  it  a  source  outside 
the  individual  soul ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  is  right  in  laying  the  chief 
stress  upon  this  altruistic  motive  as  being  the  motive  power  in  Chris- 
tian civilization, —  that  civilization  which  looks  toward  equal  rights 
and  opportunities,  which  to-day  is  marked  by  humane  efforts  and 
institutions,  seeks  to  protect  the  weak,  teaches  individuals  to  serve 
society,  and  leads  the  onward  march  of  a  true  democracy.  It  is  un- 
selfishness ;  it  is  the  ethical  and  religious  motive ;  it  is  the  love  of 
justice  and  of  mankind,  the  vision  of  ideals  and  devotion  to  them, — 
these  are  to  reform  and  re-create  society. 

Now  these  are  the  foundations  of  character,  and  for  these  the 
Church  exists.  No  greater  social  service  can  the  Church  render 
than  that  of  inspiring  men  with  these.  Personal  character,  the 
Christ  reborn  in  souls  to-day, —  that  is  the  first  and  noblest  contri- 
bution the  Church  can  make  toward  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem  to-day. 

2.  At  the  same  time  there  are  certain  offices  which  the  Church 
may  fill  in  relation  to  special  issues.  It  may  specialize,  to  a  certain 
extent,  upon  the  problem  of  citizenship.  It  may  become  a  training 
school  for  the  future  citizens  of  our  nation.  By  forming  citizenship 
classes  in  the  Sunday-school  or  the  church,  by  courses  of  lectures 
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as  well  as  by  sermons,  by  the  distribution  of  literature,  by  public 
debates,  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  questions  of  government  or 
politics  the  ethical  and  religious  motive,  by  using  all  means  to 
develop  a  finer  public  spirit,  the  Church  may  supplement  most  effi- 
ciently the  work  already  undertaken  by  the  public  schools,  and 
render  incalculable  service  to  the  most  pressing  reform  of  our  day ; 
!>.,  reformation  in  municipal  and  national  politics.  Nothing  will  so 
deepen  the  public  respect  for  the  Church  as  such  a  practical  effort  for 
good  citizenship.    I  believe  it  to  be  the  immediate  duty  of  our  churches. 

3.  This  leads  me  to  say  that  many  churches,  perhaps  all,  may  be- 
come educational  centres,  not  for  religion  and  good  citizenship,  but 
in  many  other  branches  of  knowledge  which  bear  upon  the  social 
issues  of  the  day  or  the  special  needs  of  their  own  people  and  neigh- 
borhood. The  pulpit  has  its  distinctive  work  to  do,  described,  in  a 
word,  as  moral  and  religious  inspiration.  The  Sunday-school  spe- 
cializes upon  religious  history  and  instruction.  Other  organizations 
have  their  special  functions.  But  it  is  possible  that  there  should  be, 
and  in  many  churches  there  certainly  should  be,  a  system  of  clubs 
or  classes  for  teaching  people  how  to  live, —  practical  classes,  to 
meet  some  of  the  every-day  problems  of  the  people. 

The  instruction  may  be  in  one  place  most  elementary.  In  other 
places  certain  branches  of  industrial  education  may  be  needed.  In 
others  still  it  must  be  the  intelligent  study  of  some  of  the  social 
questions.  All  may  become,  in  one  or  another  way,  educational 
centres,  to  meet  in  systematic  fashion  some  of  those  sociological 
problems  about  which,  indeed,  many  are  perplexed,  many  of  which 
are  as  yet  unsolved,  even  by  the  best  informed  students,  but  upon 
which  light  is  being  thrown  every  day. 

Ignorance  and  prejudice  are  two  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  good 
order  and  social  reform.  A  right  public  opinion,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  greatest  safeguard  of  society  and  a  progressive  civilization. 
Whether  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  are  on  the  part  of  the  rich  or 
the  poor,  they  create  barriers  over  which  society  and  social  reforms 
cannot  pass.  The  chief  value  of  the  university  settlements  is  recog- 
nized to  be  this :  that  two  portions  of  society  usually  widely  sepa- 
rated, divided  in  their  thoughts  and  ways  of  living,  are  brought 
nearer  together,  and  taught  by  each  other  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate each  other.  The  problem  of  the  day  in  the  industrial  world 
is  to  bring  employer  and  employed  into  more  sympathetic  relations. 
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Both  sides  have  much  to  learn,  ignorance  and  prejudice  to  overcome. 
In  many  places  these  same  causes  keep  the  working  classes  and  the 
churches  apart, —  ignorance  and  prejudice  on  both  sides.  The 
Church  must  take  the  initiative ;  and  the  socially  favored  classes 
must  take  the  initiative,  first  doing  away  with  the  beam  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  then  trying  to  remove  the  mote  from  the  eyes  of  their 
brethren.  Education, —  first,  along  the  lines  of  actual  facts,  to  show 
society  as  it  is ;  and,  second,  along  the  lines,  ideals,  and  hopes  re- 
vealing society  as  it  ought  to  be, —  this  kind  of  social  education  will 
help  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming  of  that  new  Jerusalem,  that 
city  of  God,  wherein  shall  reign  righteousness  and  love,  justice  and 
peace,  morality  and  religion. 

4.  Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  Church  can  best  serve  the  future 
of  society  by  becoming,  as  it  were,  an  object-lesson  in  its  organiza- 
tion, in  the  relationship  of  its  members  to  one  another,  and  in  its 
attitude  toward  the  community  in  which  it  stands, —  an  object-lesson 
in  those  conditions  which  it  believes  would  exist  in  a  perfect  social 
state.  What  I  mean  is  this :  that  in  its  organization  the  Church 
must  be  democratic ;  that  is,  Congregational.  Its  members  must 
have  equal  rights  and  opportunities  in  regard  to  worship  and  other 
privileges.  The  gospel  should  be  free  to  all.  Each  and  all  should 
contribute  for  the  benefit  of  all  according  to  their  ability.  The  spirit 
of  brotherhood  should  prevail,  of  mutual  helpfulness  and  united 
devotion.  The  weak  should  be  strengthened,  the  unfortunate  wisely 
aided,  the  ignorant  taught,  the  poor  helped  to  self-support.  The 
rich,  and  all,  according  to  their  means,  little  or  much,  should  make 
noble  use  of  wealth,  false  distinctions  and  separations  between  richer 
and  poorer  disappearing.  Quarrels  and  jealousies  and  rivalries 
should  cease.  One  law,  that  of  each  for  all  and  all  for  each  and  the 
right,  the  law  of  love,  should  rule. 

A  most  important  point  is  that  of  Congregationalism.  There  is 
a  party,  or  at  least  there  are  individuals  in  the  Church  of  England 
even,  urging  the  necessity  of  a  more  democratic  form  of  government 
in  their  parishes.  Canon  Barnett,  of  Toynbee  Hall  fame,  gives,  as 
a  cause  of  the  failure  of  churches  in  the  East  End  of  London,  this 
lack  of  the  democratic  spirit.  Our  churches  are  Congregational ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  aristocratic  tendency  exists.  And  too  often 
the  general  atmosphere  is  cold  and  exclusive :  the  control  of  affairs 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  an  oligarchy  of  wealth  or  influence. 
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fostered  by  the  custom  of  owning  or  renting  pews,  special  privileges 
being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  or  the  wealthiest  parishioners.  The 
Church  should  not  recognize  such  differences.  In  this  age  of  an 
advancing  political  democracy  the  Church  must  breathe  the  spirit  of 
the  times. 

But,  above  all,  this  organization,  called  sometimes  the  body  of 
Christ  must  become  a  representative,  an  embodiment  of  that  Chris- 
tian spirit  which,  by  whatever  name  we  call  it,  is  the  essential  power 
for  the  reformation  and  idealization  of  the  world. 

It  makes  men  brothers  and  society  a  brotherhood,  it  makes  the 
world  a  spiritual  kingdom,  it  makes  the  infinite  universe  divine. 
Life  is  transformed  into  love,  love  is  expressed  in  deeds  of  blessing, 
blessings  and  sorrows  both  become  ways  of  eternal  life.  This,  this 
is  the  calling  of  the  Church, — to  become  itself  a  kingdom  of  God, 
where  shall  rule  the  law  of  love. 

For  my  part,  I  see  not  why  each  church  may  not  become,  in  spirit, 
a  larger  university  settlement ;  each  home,  a  centre  of  social  efficiency  ; 
and  the  church  itself,  a  home  to  which  all  the  neighborhood  shall 
look  for  love  and  helpful  service,  for  comfort  and  inspiration.  Yes, 
I  fail  to  see  why  the  churches  may  not  do,  with  true  ethical  and  re- 
ligious inspiration,  just  such  work  as  the  societies  for  the  promotion 
of  good  citizenship  are  seeking  to  do,  just  such  as  the  municipal 
leagues  for  promoting  good  government  are  doing,  just  such  as  is 
contemplated  by  the  university  extension  lectures  and  the  university 
settlements.  Doubtless  these  organizations  are  needed ;  and  yet 
they  are  doing  precisely  the  kind  of  work  that  the  Church  can  do. 
It  is  the  work  which  the  Church  must  do,  or  be  put  to  shame, —  more 
of  this  social  work,  this  practical  Christianity,  this  grappling  with  the 
people's  every-day  problems,  this  hand-to-hand  ministry  of  love,  this 
Jesus  ministry, —  more  of  this,  else  the  Church  will  die,  and  religion 
will  seek  some  other  channel  for  its  expression  and  inspiring  work. 

The  Church  is  called  to  a  place  in  this  age  of  social  questions.  It 
has  a  relationship  to  sociology.  It  may  not  dogmatize  about  open 
questions,  nor  about  any  questions,  in  fact.  It  may  not  claim  omni- 
science. But  it  must,  first  of  all,  develop  character ;  second,  train 
citizens ;  third,  study  with  men  and  educate  them ;  fourth  and  last, 
it  must  be  an  object-lesson  of  brotherhood,  of  a  true  democracy, —  a 
setter-forth,  in  its  actual  life,  of  the  conditions  which  belong  to  an 
ideal  society,  to  a  kingdom  of  heaven  on  earth. 


CHURCH    EXTENSION. 

BV    REV.    C.    J.    STAPLES. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  the  eager,  restless  West  requires,  it  is 
that  a  man  shall  grow,  and  that  the  church  which  he  founds  shall 
grow.  The  young,  callow  clergyman,  eager  to  try  his  new  freedom, 
coming  out  into  this  magnificent  opportunity  which  the  West 
affords,  finds,  what  we  find  in  the  hall  which  we  are  so  glad  to  leave, 
that  he  seems  to  be  speaking  to  all  outdoors.  There  comes  back 
to  him  nothing  of  that  close  response  which  one  gets  in  the  favored 
New  England  village,  where  the  old  church  has  been  a  beacon  light 
to  people  for  generations.  He  seems  to  be  beating  the  air.  His 
words  are  like  shots  poured  into  an  embankment  which  buries  them 
out  of  sight  and  sound.  He  hears  nothing  from  them.  He  is 
thrown  back  upon  himself,  and  finds  that  he  must  study  his  oppor- 
tunity. And  what  does  he  find  ?  He  finds  a  vigorous,  clear-think- 
ing, bustling  community.  Everybody  is  eager ;  everybody  is  in  the 
prime  of  life ;  everybody  is  in  earnest  about  what  he  is  doing,  and 
has  hardly  any  time  to  pay  attention  to  anything,  except  that  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  daily  bread  and  existence.  He  finds 
primitive  virtues  and  primitive  vices  in  this  community,  and  they  are 
not  hidden  under  a  bushel.  The  things  which  corrupt,  and  which 
in  older  communities  are  hidden  below  the  surface,  and  which,  if  he 
be  pure-minded,  he  may  pass  a  thousand  times  and  not  know  the 
existence  of,  he  there  finds  himself  face  to  face  with.  He  finds 
a  quick  generosity  where  interest  is  awakened.  He  finds  that  many 
who  have  been  drawn  away  from  all  association  with  churches  are 
noted  throughout  the  community  for  their  generosity,  kindness, 
and  practical  good  works.  He  finds  also  the  virtue  of  hope  which 
never  seems  to  get  tired  in  its  flight  onward.  He  finds  a  readiness 
to  talk  and  a  willingness  to  hear.  It  is  easy  to  get  a  hearing  for 
anything  he  has  to  say. 

But,  then,  when  our  young  and  somewhat  immature  student  comes 
to  study  the  religious  condition  of  his  new  community,  what  does 
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he  find  ?  He  finds  that  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  pre-empted, 
to  use  a  Western  expression.  All  the  Protestant  sects  have  squeezed 
in.  Gifts  of  land  here  and  there  have  been  made  to  them,  so  that 
it  may  be  said  that,  outwardly  at  least,  this  is  a  religious  town. 
Every  one  of  these  churches  has  built  some  sort  of  a  habitation  for 
itself.  And  yet,  the  longer  he  lives  in  that  community,  the  more 
thoroughly  he  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  religion  gets  no  kind 
of  a  chance  there.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  in  the 
constant  succession  and  almost  unlimited  number  of  half-educated, 
sometimes  very  crude  and  imperfectly  disciplined  ministers,  who 
come  and  go,  until,  at  last,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  who  is  speaking 
to  you,  though  out  of  courtesy  reckoned  one  of  the  "younger  min- 
isters," he  has  almost  the  right  to  call  himself  the  Protestant 
patriarch  of  St.  Cloud.  Emerson,  in  speaking  of  a  religious  service 
that  he  once  attended,  utters  this  pregnant  sentence.  While  he  was 
sitting  in  the  pews,  there  was  a  snow-storm  outside  the  door ;  and 
he  says,  "  While  the  snow-storm  was  real,  the  preacher  in  the  pulpit 
was  only  spectral."  Looking  back  upon  six  years*  experience  in  one 
of  these  new  communities,  I  can  find  no  better  adjective  than  that. 
These  were  all  spectral  ministers  who  have  flitted  upon  the  vision 
of  St.  Cloud.  It  was  Macaulay,  I  think,  who  boasted  of  his  ability 
to  give  the  list  of  archbishops  of  Canterbury  backward ;  but  I  would 
challenge  him  to  give  the  list  of  Protestant  preachers  since  the 
foundation  of  those  churches  at  St.  Cloud.  In  that  city  of  ten 
thousand,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  Roman  Catholics,  with  twelve 
Protestant  churches,  of  which  six  are  English-speaking,  I  have 
seen  three  Methodist,  three  Baptist,  three  Episcopal,  and  four 
Congregationalist  pastors  in  the  six  years  that  I  have  tried  to  stand 
by  that  outpost  of  the  liberal  faith. 

So  we  come  back  to  our  young  clergyman,  and  wonder  what  he 
will  do  under  these  circumstances.  He  has  a  heavy  task  before 
him.  He  understands  that  this  community,  though  kind  outwardly, 
looks  on  him  with  a  half-contemptuous,  half-amused  expression, 
which  asks:  "What  are  you  made  of?  Can  you  stick?  Can  you 
play  the  organ  on  Sunday  when  the  organist  would  rather  go  fishing 
than  go  to  church  ?  Can  you,  if  necessary,  carry  on  the  whole 
service  if  you  have  but  three  auditors  ?  Can  you,  if  necessary,  go 
out  upon  the  highways,  and  collect  your  own  salary  ? "  Only  a  few 
days  before  I  came  away  I  met  my  Methodist  brother,  a  very  liberal 
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man,  walking  on  the  street,  with  a  gigantic  carving-knife  in  his  hand. 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He  replied,  **  I  am  out  collect- 
ing my  salary.''  [Laughter.]  I  don't  want  you  to  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  Unitarian  church  behaves  in  that  way,  or  makes  that 
necessary ;  but  I  do  want  you  to  feel  that  every  man  intending  to 
go  into  a  new  community  must  be  able  to  show  that  he  has  pluck 
before  he  has  been  there  six  months.  The  people  want  to  know 
whether  he  cares  enough  for  what  he  is  talking  about  to  stay  with 
them,  and,  if  so,  to  see  him  take  oif  his  coat,  and  go  to  work. 
They  are  saying :  **  Let  us  see  you  do  something  besides  talk.  Let 
us  see  you  try  to  maintain  yourself  as  we  have  to  do."  And,  when 
you  have  shown  that  you  have  a  little  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon, 
English,  Unitarian  stock  in  you,  they  begin  to  think  they  had  better 
do  what  they  can  for  this  curious  English,  Cambridge,  Unitarian 
clergyman  that  has  come  among  them. 

Then  he  finds  that  he  must  come  right  down  to  realities.  There 
is  no  time  to  talk  of  anything  but  that  in  which  he  is  most  deeply  in- 
terested. This  means  that  he  must  ask  himself,  What  do  I  consider 
the  thing  worth  working  for  ?  Not  that  which  will  bring  me  in  my 
monthly  salary,  but  what  do  I  really  care  for  in  religion  ?  And,  when 
he  has  asked  that  question  earnestly  and  seriously,  he  begins  to  feel 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  inspiration  in  the  very  themes  that  present 
themselves  for  discussion. 

Your  work  in  such  a  community  will  pass  through  three  stages. 
You  would  not  think  that  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  [Mr. 
Crothers]  was  ever  ushered  into  a  wild  Western  town  by  the  music 
of  a  brass  band.  [Laughter.]  But  such  has  been  actually  the  case ; 
and  the  brass  band  not  only  met  him  at  the  depot,  but  escorted  him 
up  the  principal  street  and  into  the  hall,  where  it  discoursed  very 
sweetly  some  of  the  Unitarian  tunes. 

The  first  stage  of  the  work,  then,  may  be  called  the  advertising 
stage.  They  are  very  fond  of  advertising  in  the  West,  and  I  am  not 
sure  but  some  of  our  churches  and  congregations  might  be  waked  up 
by  going  out  there  and  observing  some  of  the  methods  in  use.  There 
is  something  to  be  learned  even  from  the  Gentiles. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  get  a  hall  in  this  stage,  and  to  fill  the  seats  for 
a  while.  Everybody  is  eager  to  hear  and  anxious  to  discuss  the  new 
message  that  you  think  you  have  to  bring  to  them. 

But  by  and  by  that  passes  away,  and  you  come  to  the  sifting  stage ; 
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and  the  minister  is  sifted,  as  well  as  the  congregation.  [Laughter.] 
He  is  sifted  in  a  way  you  may  not  expect.  Here  and  there  one 
drops  away.  He  thought,  probably,  that  he  was  going  to  have  more 
freedom  in  your  organization  than  he  does  find, —  the  "  freedom  to 
do  as  he  dam  pleases."  Again,  your  congregation  will  change  be- 
cause the  people  shift  like  the  bits  in  a  kaleidoscope  under  your 
gaze ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  your  congregation  may  be  al- 
most entirely  different  in  its  individual  elements  from  the  congrega- 
tion with  which  you  began.  But  after  a  while  you  come  to  the  crea- 
tive stage,  and  you  see  here  and  there  the  nuclei  about  which  you 
are  going  to  gather  the  future  church.  Then  you  are  just  on  the 
verge  of  getting  the  key  to  your  success.  If  I  may  venture  to  put  it 
into  words  which  I  do  not  impose  upon  any  other  man  or  woman,  I 
would  say  that  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  feeling,  deep  and  broad 
and  large,  that  you  are  engaged  in  making  a  church ;  in  creating,  not 
a  sectarian  band,  not  a  new  little  body  with  the  old  sectarian  forms 
of  worship,  but  a  living  church, —  a  church  which  is  going  to  set 
about  the  Lord's  business ;  a  church  which  is  going  to  take  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  upon  itself  the  work  of  protecting  the  good 
morals  of  the  community,  which  is  going  to  engage  in  a  reconciling 
work,  making  the  members  of  that  new  community  feel  that  they  are 
not  atoms,  to  be  forever  separated  from  one  another,  but  that  they 
are  to  be  joined  in  brotherhood.     [Applause.] 

And,  last  of  all,  you  will  find  that  it  is  a  sanctifying  work, —  the 
work  of  making  live  men  and  women  feel  what  they  do  not  now  feel, 
that  there  are  a  few  things  sacred  in  this  great  universe  of  God. 
They  may  be  different  in  name,  perhaps,  from  the  things  that  were 
called  sacred  in  olden  times ;  but  they  will  come  to  feel  that  there 
are  present  sanctities  and  sanctities  to  come  which  they  as  human 
beings  must  bow  down  before  and  worship.     [Applause.] 


THE   CHURCH   AS   A  SOCIAL   PROPHET. 

BY    REV.    EUGENE    R.    SHIPPEN. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  the  all  too  patent  facts 
of  industrial  unrest,  misery,  blind  struggling,  threats,  and  other 
symptoms  of  impending  conflict.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  issues, 
we  pledge  our  support  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity,  and,  looking 
unto  the  hills  whence  cometh  our  help,  seek  counsel  and  guidance. 

The  order  from  on  high  is  given  us  to  prophesy.  Though  con- 
scious of  our  weakness,  it  is  not  for  us  to  shrink  from  the  task  im- 
posed upon  us  to  rebuke  wrong,  to  preach  righteousness,  to  reveal 
a  better  future.  The  call  to-day  is  to  us.  It  is  to  no  one  indi- 
vidual :  it  is  to  the  Church.  United  in  the  bonds  of  the  spirit,  we 
have  an  influence  more  far-reaching  than  the  prophet,  single-handed 
and  alone,  can  hope  to  have,  niightier  even  than  the  sum  of  our  indi- 
vidual aspirations.  The  laymen  must  realize  this  moral  responsibility 
laid  upon  them,  and  henceforth  banish  from  thought  the  conception 
of  a  church  resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  one  man, —  the  minister. 
Our  laymen  must  take  to  heart  that  fine  spiritual  word  of  Dr.  Hale*s, 
that  all  are  priests,  prophets,  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  and  cannot 
escape  the  duties  of  their  high  birth  and  calling. 

Now,  what  shall  be  our  preparation  for  the  task?  First  of  all, 
we  must  have  deep,  ready,  broad  sympathies, —  sympathy  antecedent 
to  knowledge,  sympathy  through  which  alone  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  human  systems  can  be  gained.  That  sympathy,  I  need 
hardly  say,  must  be  with  our  fellow-men  rather  than  with  their 
possessions,  with  personality  rather  than  with  personalty.  Further- 
more, be  it  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  not  entering  the  ser- 
vice of  humanity  because  we  are  doubtful  about  God.  It  is  popular 
in  some  quarters  to  exalt  sociology  at  the  expense  of  theology.  But 
there  is  no  such  antithesis  or  conflict  of  interests.  Indeed,  I  am 
convinced  that  humanitarian  roots  cannot  go  down  very  deep  when 
they  spring  from  a  distrust  of  religion  or  reaction  against  theology. 
Faith  in  the  universe  and  in  a  moral  order  intelligible  to  reason  is 
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indispensable  to  a  sustained  effort  in  the  cause  of  man.  The  fruits 
of  the  tree  of  agnosticism  are  as  the  apples  of  Sodom,  "  all  ashes  to 
the  taste." 

In  the  second  place,  if  there  is  to  be  effective  service,  the  church 
must  have  accurate,  if  not  first-hand,  knowledge  of  social  conditions 
and  of  the  history  of  social  experience.  The  mere  enthusiast  is 
either  a  cipher  in  the  work  of  social  regeneration  or  a  positive 
danger.  It  is  a  sober  and  difficult  task  to  discriminate  between  real 
and  fancied  wrongs,  and  still  more  between  suggested  methods  of 
reform.  I  deem  it,  therefore,  a  legitimate  branch  of  Sunday-school 
work  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  subject  of  sociology,  and  an  all- 
important  activity  of  adult  study  classes  in  the  church  to  pursue  the 
subject  further  with  some  degree  of  thoroughness.  Not  that  we  can 
hope  to  do  the  work  of  the  special  departments  in  our  universities. 
Our  aim  is  different :  it  is  ethical,  not  merely  intellectual.  In  this 
case,  at  least,  we  want  to  know,  not  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  know- 
ing, but  to  put  knowledge  into  practice,  to  transform  truth  into 
virtue. 

A  word  now  as  to  our  mental  attitude  in  taking  up  this  work,  our 
method  of  approach.  By  all  means  let  us  avoid  the  morass  of 
economic  first  principles.  The  insistence  of  economic  theorists 
upon  abstract  principles  is  the  fruitful  cause  of  the  popular  bewilder- 
ment in  regard  to  industrial  questions,  and  of  partisan  strife  as  to 
purposes  and  policies.  The  odium  theologicum  does  no  more  to 
cloud  the  minds  of  men,  inflame  passions,  and  divert  attention  from 
vital  issues  than  the  odium  osconomicum.  The  science  of  sociology 
is  too  young  as  yet,  and  the  mass  of  verified  observations  too  meagre, 
to  allow  of  wide  generalizations  and  the  formulation  of  universal 
laws.  All  that  will  come  in  time.  Under  any  circumstances  it  is 
a  work  belonging  strictly  to  social  philosophers,  not  to  social  re- 
formers. For  society  to-day,  for  the  Church  with  an  immediate 
end  in  view,  I  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  it,  a  wise  experimental 
utilitarianism  under  an  ethical  impulse  must  mark  the  method. 
Common  sense  and  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  suggest  our 
casting  to  the  winds  our  theories  of  State  function  and  all  the  rest 
of  our  socio-metaphysical  lumber.  Religiously,  you  have  no  author- 
itative creed.  Have  done  now  with  economic  creeds,  individualistic 
or  socialistic.  One  of  the  reasons  why  England,  in  many  respects, 
is  so  much  better  governed  than  the  United  States  is  that  a  meta- 
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physical  habit  of  mind  does  not  pervade  the  body  politic,  to  hamper 
legislation.  Expediency  is  the  sound  English  test  of  reform  meas- 
ures ;  and,  so  long  as  expediency  is  qualified  by  ethical  standards, 
I  see  in  it  the  clew  leading  out  of  the  labyrinth.  If  this  suggestion 
were  acted  upon,  we  should  have  no  dogmatic  socialism  scorning 
private  reform  agencies,  we  should  have  no  belated  eighteenth- 
century  encyclopaedists  blocking  the  wheels  of  the  car  of  State  with 
their  dogmas  of  natural  rights  and  laissez-faire.  Winged  words  of 
truth  and  light  from  prophets  of  the  soul  we  will  accept  gratefully. 
Strenuous  efforts,  on  the  other  hand,  to  change  environment  we  will 
cooperate  with.  We  will  accept  help  from  any  and  every  quarter. 
This  is  the  mental  temper,  the  judicial  spirit,  I  would  have  the 
Church  try  to  develop  in  society. 

All  this  may  have  seemed  merely  preliminary.  It  is  really  pri- 
mary. With  sympathy  and  knowledge,  without  dogmatism  and 
prejudices,  we  may  enter  upon  our  task,  sure  of  rendering  service 
of  some  kind. 

Now,  what  saith  the  Lord  God  to  his  prophetic  Church  ?  He 
speaks  to  us  before  he  speaks  through  us :  "  Repent  ye,  my  people  I 
Put  away  your  offerings  of  words !  Your  lip-service  is  an  abomina- 
tion unto  me.  Pledged  to  bring  in  my  kingdom  upon  earth,  first 
show  unto  men  my  kingdom  among  yourselves  in  very  deed  and 
truth.  Cast  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou 
see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye."  Friends 
and  comrades  of  the  prophetic  Church,  I  am  weary  of  disembodied 
spirits.  We  talk  democracy,  and  don't  practise  democracy.  I  want 
to  see  the  shadowy  ghost  of  brotherly  love  materialize.  I  am  tired 
of  virtuous  platitudes.  The  principle  of  love  to  man  must  heroically 
be  put  into  practice.  This  practice  involves,  in  my  thinking,  a  free 
church, — a  free  church  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  which 
do  not  represent  a  business  bargain  and  carry  with  them  no  sense 
of  proprietorship  in  that  which  is  holy,  common  property.  Your 
churches,  theologically,  have  a  free  and  open  fellowship.  Are  they 
as  open  and  democratic  socially?  The  poor  are  always  welcome, 
you  say ;  but  your  welcome  is  the  welcome  of  sufferance  and  tolera- 
tion. Look  our  churches  through,  and  tell  me  where  the  poor  are 
greeted  as  cordially  and  welcomed  as  eagerly  as  the  rich.  Until  we 
have  broadened  into  the  largeness  of  social  spirit  which  distinguishes 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  —  not  till  then  can  we  claim  to  have  a 
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church  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people.  Talk,  if 
you  will,  about  the  value  of  refined  companionship  and  the  reason- 
ableness of  social  affinities.  Life  isn't  for  pleasantness  :  it  is  for 
self-sacrifice.  Sustain,  if  you  will,  your  private  clubs :  live,  if  you 
will,  your  exclusive  and  protected  lives ;  but,  in  God's  name,  let  us 
have  one  place,  at  least,  sacred  to  an  idea, —  one  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface  where  possessions,  and  culture  even,  do  not  count  before 
character.     For  democracy,  then,  in  our  churches  I  plead. 

Now,  with  the  beam  out  of  its  eye,  what  does  the  Unitarian 
Church,  called  upon  to  prophesy,  see  ?  It  sees,  alas !  injustice  at 
the  roots  of  our  industrial  life.  It  sees  here  idleness  feeding  on  the 
toil  of  others,  their  labor  barely  keeping  body  and  soul  alive.  It 
sees  men  bought  and  sold  in  the  labor  market,  a  modern  slave-trade. 
It  sees  wealth,  a  social  product,  amassed  and  used  as  if  no  social 
responsibilities  were  involved.  It  sees  self-indulgence  and  apathy 
in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  crying  want.  Woe,  woe  to  the  world  ! 
Is  this  your  boasted  civilization  ?  Is  this  the  fruit  of  freedom  } 
"  What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my  people  to  pieces  and  grind  the  faces 
of  the  poor  ?  saith  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.  Hear  this,  O  ye  that  buy 
the  poor  for  silver  and  the  needy  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  Shall  not  the 
land  tremble  for  this,  and  every  one  mourn  that  dwelleth  therein  ?  " 

Now,  how  do  the  prophet's  words  sound  in  the  ears  of  the  con- 
servators of  wealth  and  the  destroyers  of  manhood  ?  How  do  the 
princes  of  the  people  greet  the  messenger  ?  "  O  false  and  wicked 
prophet,  to  stir  up  strife,  to  provoke  the  people  to  anger  against  us, 
the  mighty  ones  of  the  earth  !  If  thou  art  verily  from  the  Lord  God, 
preach  sweet  things,  and  pleasant !  Preach  submission  and  content- 
ment ! "  To  which  we  answer :  The  strife  is  not  of  the  prophet's 
making.  The  prophet  voices  the  needs  of  his  time.  He  did  not 
bring  himself  into  being,  nor  create  prophecy.  He  is  the  invariable 
product  of  a  changing  age,  the  herald  of 'the  birth  of  a  new  idea. 
No  power  on  earth  can  withstand  the  true  prophet.  "  Not  peace, 
but  a  sword ! "  There  is  cause  for  the  people's  protests.  **  The 
murmurs  of  the  poor  are  just." 

First,  I  say,  there  is  idleness  on  the  part  of  thousands  who  through 
society's  protecting  care  are  enabled  to  enjoy  the  saved  wealth  of 
their  fathers.  Society  ought  not  to  tolerate  this  wrong.  "  The  idle 
man  is  morally  a  thief,"  writes  Prof.  Ely.  "  Life  without  industry 
is  guilt,"  declares  Ruskin.     Who  in  this  assemblage  dares  deny  it  ? 
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But  how  often  have  PauPs  words,  "  If  any  will  not  work,  neither  let 
him  eat,"  been  applied  solely  to  the  loafer  in  low  life,  as  if  the  rich 
were  above  the  law  of  service  1  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  that 
the  poor  resent  the  lesson  of  industry  and  thrift  put  before  them  by 
those  who  toil  not  nor  spin.  Labor  of  some  sor.t  useful  to  society 
must  be  exacted  from  every  man.  This  social  law  can  be  enforced, 
I  believe,  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion. 

Again,  the  social  conscience  must  be  stirred  to  condemn  the 
iniquitous  purchase  of  labor  at  the  market  rate,  when  that  rate  in- 
volves a  standard  of  living  lower  than  the  reasonable  demands  of  our 
civilization.  "  What !  pay  more  for  work  than  I  am  obliged  to  ? 
That's  charity :  that's  not  business."  Ah !  never  was  business 
transacted  between  man  and  man  that  did  not  require  considerations 
of  humanity  as  well  as  personal  probity.  Shall  capital  say  to  Chris- 
tianity, "  Hands  oif  !  "  and  yet  expect  labor  to  practise  the  Christian 
virtues  of  temperance  and  meekness  ?  The  present  demand  for  a 
living  wage  or  for  shorter  hours  of  work  is  a  cry  for  human  justice, 
not  charity.  It  is  not  a  coarse  call  for  more  beer  and  idleness,  but 
an  earnest  plea  for  opportunity  to  lead  a  decent  life,  opportunity  for 
self-development.  Society  already  condemns  the  employer  who  pays 
his  shop-girls  the  pittance  which  tempts  them  to  sell  their  honor  for 
bread.  On  what  principle  do  you  extend  sympathy  to  the  shop-girl 
and  withhold  it  from  others  ?  As  the  State  makes  employers  respon- 
sible for  the  life  and  the  health  of  those  in  their  service,  so  must  the 
Church  make  them  feel  their  responsibility  for  their  employees'  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Better  that  business  should  suffer  than  men 
and  women  !  If  the  economy  of  the  thing  still  puzzles  you,  remem- 
ber that  the  proposition  strikes  no  blow  at  production.  If  any 
material  effect  comes  from  it,  it  will  be*  in  increased  production.  Its 
direct  effect  is  upon  distribution,  and  distributive  justice  is  generally 
recognized  to  be  the  economic  problem  of  the  day.  The  London 
County  Council  does  not  hesitate  to  pay  its  laborers  something  more 
than  the  market  rate  of  wages.  The  English  government  limits  the 
working  day  for  its  Woolwich  employees  to  eight  hours.  Aside  from 
the  ethical  principle  involved,  do  you  not  see  the  social  utility  of  the 
practice  ?  But,  first  of  all,  it  is  a  question  of  justice.  Not  in  vain 
has  Mr.  Salter  urged  upon  us  this  higher  view  of  industrial  relation- 
ships. There  is  a  growing  public  sentiment,  traceable  of  course  to 
no  one  source,  but  mightily  strengthened  by  individual  influence, — 
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a  sentiment  which  pleads  for  the  treatment  of  workers  as  men,  not 
as  commodities,  and  condemns  the  ethics  of  the  stock  exchange  and 
the  market. 

Further  into  the  field  of  human  injustice  I  cannot  now  enter.  But 
the  prophetic  Church,  with  eyes  and  ears  open,  will  find,  I  fear, 
ample  opportunity  for  using  its  influence  and  raising  its  voice  against 
brutal  selfishness  and  wrong. 

In  condemnation,  however,  the  prophetic  funtion  is  not  completely 
realized.  A  preacher  of  retribution,  the  prophet  is  yet  the  unfailing 
inspirer  of  hope.  And  to-day,  in  the  midst  of  strife,  with  class  ar- 
rayed against  class,  there  is  yet  ground  for  the  most  thrilling  of  our 
hopes  for  humanity.  The  social  organism  is  struggling  into  con- 
sciousness. It  is  beginning  to  have  the  sense  of  a  common  life  in 
which  each  lives  for  all  and  all  live  for  each.  The  stern  physical 
laws  which  the  older  economy  made  so  much  account  of  no  longer 
oppress  us  with  the  sense  of  a  narrow  limit  or  bound  beyond  which 
society  cannot  progress.  As  Mr.  Ritchie  has  recently  pointed  out, 
in  reviewing  Kidd's  "  Social  Evolution,"  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  or  death  by  starvation,  in  human  society  w'orks  appreciably 
only  among  barbaric  tribes ;  and  even  there  it  is  much  qualified. 
Natural  selection  has  given  way  to  humane  artificial  selection. 
Again,  the  law  of  population  or  of  diminishing  returns  from  land 
which  used  to  enter  into  all  economic  discussion,  so  far  from  being  a 
cause  of  anxiety,  may  for  the  present  be  absolutely  ignored,  inas- 
much as  the  power  of  production  from  land  in  recent  years  has  ex- 
ceeded the  increase  in  population  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  old 
laws  of  economics,  apparently  laid  down  for  all  time,  are  now  seen 
to  be  based  upon  passing  phenomena  of  social  activity,  peculiar  to 
certain  stages  of  growth,  changing,  however,  as  society  progresses 
and  shapes  new  ideals.  A  heaven  on  earth  may  be  Utopian,  but  the 
perfectibility  of  human  society  is  a  real  and  tangible  fact.  There  is 
no  inherent  depravity  in  nature  that  makes  the  reign  of  the  Golden 
Rule  an  idle  dream.     This  is  ground  enough  for  our  hopes. 

Yes,  fellow-members  of  this  prophetic  Church,  society  has  its 
destiny  in  its  own  hands.  We  may  confidently  prophesy  and  work 
for  a  community,  a  nation,  a  world  in  which  joy  and  peace  shall 
abide,  the  spirit  of  God  having  stilled  the  troubled  waters. 


MISSIONARY   ADDRESSES. 


Wednesday  evening,  September  26,  was  devoted  to  a  missionary 
meeting,  at  which  Rev.  George  Batchelor  presided.  The  meeting 
was  opened  with  the  following  introductory  remarks  by  the  chair- 
man :  — 

We  have  gathered  here  to-night  under  such  circumstances  that  I 
think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  happily  finished  the 
first  hundred  years  of  our  Unitarian  life  in  America.  Dr.  Allen 
stated  that  it  was  just  a  hundred  years  since  Unitarianism  was  es- 
tablished in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  trans- 
action to-day  was  a  fitting  close  to  the  century.  I  will  not  repeat 
the  words  of  Simeon,  **  Now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine 
eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."  I  do  not  wish  to  depart  in  peace 
until  I  have  seen  the  Unitarian  Church  launched  into  the  nineteenth 
century  of  Christian  history,  with  some  conception  of  the  message 
intrusted  to  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  depart  in  peace  until  I  see  some- 
thing of  the  fruit  of  all  the  travail  of  our  fathers  in  the  uprising  of  a 
generous  enthusiasm  that  shall  make  the  influence  of  our  body  in 
this  country  co-ordinate  with  the  excellence  of  the  message  that  is 
given  to  it. 

All  the  dictionaries,  without  exception,  so  far  as  I  know,  define 
Unitarianism  to  be  a  denial  of  something  that  somebody  else  be- 
lieves. An  English  dictionary  says  Unitarians  are  those  who  reject 
the  Trinity  and  deny  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  to- 
day the  world  cannot  say  that  Unitarians  have  no  belief,  or,  if  they 
have,  they  dare  not  state  it. 

The  meeting  to-night  was  put  into  my  hands  to  arrange.  I  have 
chosen  to  make  it  a  missionary  meeting,  not  for  any  special  section ; 
for  we  have  no  East,  no  West,  no  North,  and  no  South.  We  are  here 
for  enthusiasm  and  a  hundred  thousand  dollars !  That  is  a  broad 
hint,  but  I  expect  every  man  who  follows  me  on  the  platform  to  drive 
with  all  his  might  for  enthusiasm  at  least.  I  do  not  care  whether  he 
says  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  not ;  for,  if  you  are  only  awake 
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to  your  opportunity  and  duty,  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be 
forthcoming  for  that  work  which,  laid  upon  the  mighty  shoulders  of 
our  brave,  patient,  wise  Reynolds,  has  at  last  broken  his  magnificent 
constitution.  We  can  do  this,  and  fill  his  heart  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness that  the  long  travail  of  his  soul  is  at  last  to  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Bachelor  then  introduced  the  successive  speakers,  abstracts 
of  whose  addresses  follow. 


THE   MISSIONARY   FIELD. 

BY    REV.    C.    W.    WENDTE. 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Friends^  —  It  is  a  great  privilege,  after 
enforced  abstention  from  these  meetings  for  a  dozen  years  or  more, 
to  return  again,  and  attend  a  session  of  the  Unitarian  National 
Conference.  Whether  I  was  to  make  an  address  here  was  a  matter 
of  comparative  indifference  to  me :  enough  for  me  to  renew  the  old- 
time  impressions,  to  meet  beloved  friends  and  fellow-workers  from 
all  parts  of  our  common  country,  and  to  strengthen  my  own  heart 
in  the  task  that  is  before  me  in  the  special  district  assigned  for  my 
missionary  endeavors.  The  daughter  of  Methodist  Father  Taylor 
told  me  that,  when  her  father  lay  dying,  bending  over  him,  she 
heard  him  mutter  and  groan,  and  said,  "  Father,  don't  take  it  so 
much  to  heart :  you'll  soon  be  with  the  blessed  angels."  And  the 
old  gentleman,  rousing  himself,  said  testily,  "  I  don't  want  angels : 
I  want  folks, — folks!"  That  is  the  way  I  feel  with  regard  to  the 
Unitarian  National  Conference:  it  is  not  with  any  desire  to  meet 
impossible  angels,  but  to  have  the  privilege  of  looking  in  the  faces 
and  clasping  the  hands  of  these  good  Unitarian  folks,  with  whom 
I  have  been  so  intimately  associated,  whose  sympathy  and  timely 
help  have  so  often  encouraged  me  in  my  oft-time  trying  duties  in 
the  Far  West. 

You  behold  before  you,  my  friends,  a  live  missionary.  The  old- 
fashioned  Unitarian  has  a  holy  horror,  almost  a  contempt,  for 
a  missionary.  He  classes  him  with  a  book-agent  or  tract  colporteur 
or  life  insurance  agent,  as  one  who  may  have  some  good  points,  but 
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who,  after  all,  is  unsubstantial  and  unabiding.  But  never,  my 
friends,  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  this,  the  tradition  of  which, 
I  find,  has  been  preserved  even  in  this  Unitarian  Conference.  For, 
behold,  you  have  devoted  hours  at  this  gathering  to  discussing 
abstract  theological  questions  ;  but  you  devoted,  the  other  day, 
only  ten  minutes  apiece  to  the  men  who,  in  different  parts  of  our 
common  country,  are  advancing  your  principles,  are  organizing  your 
Church,  and  who,  pardon  me,  are  doing  more  to  make  the  Unita- 
rian name,  principles,  and  doctrines  respected  and  efficient  through- 
out the  country  than  a  whole  year  of  theological  treatises  and  ser- 
mons preached  from  Unitarian  pulpits.  [Applause.]  It  is  well  for 
us  that  the  early  Christians  did  not  have  this  rather  contemptuous 
opinion  regarding  missionaries.  Andrew,  Philip,  and  Nathaniel 
might  remain  in  Jerusalem,  engaged  in  respectable  work  for  their 
common  cause,  or  preaching  the  gospel  to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. But  it  was  Peter  and  Paul  who  felt  the  call  from  on  high, 
who  heard  the  Macedonian  cry,  and  who  went  forth,  saying,  "  Woe 
be  unto  us  if  we  preach  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  unto  every  creat- 
ure ! "  It  was  these  apostolic  messengers  who  saved  Christianity 
from  remaining  the  narrow  worship  of  a  small  and  dwindling  sect 
in  Jerusalem,  and  made  it  a  world-religion,  whose  aim  is  to  convert 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  to  truth  and  righteousness,  to  love  and 
God.  And  nothing  less  than  that,  I  take  it,  is  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  Unitarian  missionary  to-day.  So  I  am  proud  of  my  commis- 
sion, whether  it  be,  as  on  one  occasion,  at  Wallula  Junction,  in  Ore- 
gon,—  a  name  that  every  drummer  in  New  York  and  Boston  knows, 
and  crosses  himself  as  he  remembers  it, —  where  I  spent  a  night  in 
a  crowded  car,  with  drunken  cowboys  and  Indians  as  my  compan- 
ions, filling  the  night  with  whiskey  and  blasphemy  punctuated  with 
pistol-shots,  while  without  a  great  sand-storm  was  raging,  and  I 
could  only  escape  their  more  intimate  attentions  by  feigning  sleep ; 
or  here  to-night,  in  this  representative  gathering  of  cultured  Unita- 
rians from  New  England  and  all  parts  of  our  country. 

I  find  myself,  my  friends,  somewhat  handicapped  to-night  by  the 
injunction  of  your  austere  chairman  not  to  speak  about  California^ 
Why,  I  live  for  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast!  As  Paul  said, 
"  I  am  resolved  to  know  nothing  among  you  but  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified, "  so  I  came  to  this  place,  feeling,  "  I  am  resolved  to 
say  nothing  there  except   of   the  missionary  needs  of  the    Pacific 
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Coast."  Yet  I  will  endeavor  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  of  missionary 
thought  and  purpose  this  evening,  and  to  speak  to  you  on  the 
general  subject  so  far  as  I  can. 

I  bring  you,  then,  reports  of  cheer  concerning  the  wonderful 
growth  of  liberal  sentiment  and  good  will  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  especially  in  the  so-called  orthodox  sects.  What 
wonderful,  what  encouraging  advances  have  been  made  with  regard 
to  tolerance  and  charity  and  love  —  the  essence  of  Christianity  —  in 
the  popular  sects  of  our  day  !  How  wonderful  it  is  that  while,  three 
hundred  years  ago  and  more,  the  Unitarian  Servetus  was  burned 
at  the  stake  with  the  consent  of  John  Calvin,  here  to-day,  in  Sara- 
toga,  the  Presbyterian  descendants  of  John  Calvin  open  their  church 
doors  to  shelter  this  despised  band  of  heretics  who  are  the  theo- 
logical successors  of  Servetus  !     [Applause.] 

Only  recently  I  experienced  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  this 
growing  charity  and  good  will  between  all  denominations.  A  week 
ago  this  very  day  I  was  speeding  across  the  alkali  plains  of  Nevada 
on  my  way  to  this  convention,  when  I  was  called  as  a  clergyman  into 
another  car  to  administer  aid  and  comfort  to  a  consumptive  German 
lady  who  was  returning  to  her  native  country  with  a  daughter.  She 
had  been  taken  ill  on  the  train,  probably  on  account  of  the  high  alti- 
tudes over  which  we  were  passing.  While  I  was  trying  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  old  lady  and  to  comfort  the  almost  distracted 
daughter,  suddenly  and  peacefully  she  expired.  Death  is  always  im- 
pressive :  on  a  moving  train  it  is  tragic.  The  terror  of  the  young 
girl,  who  was  about  to  be  left  at  the  nearest  station  with  the  dead 
body  of  her  departed  mother  to  face  the  mercies  of  an  unknown 
frontier  community,  and  with  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  English 
tongue,  was  pitiful  to  behold.  It  touched  my  heart, —  I  who  was 
speeding  to  my  former  New  England  home  to  bring  back  my  own 
good  German  mother ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  Your  simple  duty  is  to 
remain  over  with  the  poor  girl,  and  help  her  in  her  extremity." 
Leaving  the  car,  we  bore  the  old  lady's  inanimate  form  tenderly  and 
reverently  from  it,  laid  her  into  an  extemporized  hearse,  and  bore  her 
to  the  village.  We  wandered  up  and  down  the  streets,  trying  to  gain 
entrance  for  our  little  party;  but  every  door,  every  hostelry,  was 
closed  against  us.  I  did  not  wonder  or  grow  indignant  at  this  when 
I  learned  that  only  the  year  before  a  woman  had  died  on  the  train 
under  similar  circumstances,  and  had  been  taken  to  the  nearest  inn. 
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It  turned  out  that  she  had  died  of  diphtheria ;  and  the  very  next 
week  the  innkeeper's  five  children  were  taken  down,  and  three  of  them 
died.  Presently  the  only  parson  of  the  place,  a  Methodist,  came  to 
us,  and  said :  "  Come  to  the  church.  Its  doors  are  open  to  you,  if 
every  other  one  is  closed."  And  there  reverently  before  the  altar 
we  laid  the  inanimate  form  of  the  departed  pilgrim.  A  good  woman, 
a  Catholic,  volunteered  her  services  to  remain  all  night  by  the  body, 
while  we  began  the  preparations  for  the  humble  funeral.  In  the 
afternoon  the  Methodist  minister  came  to  me,  and  said,  "  My  brother, 
I  want  you  to  conduct  our  prayer-meeting  this  evening."  And  I  re- 
plied, "  Behold,  you  know  not  what  you  say ;  for  I  worship  the  God 
of  my  father  after  the  heresy  called  Unitarian."  But  he  said :  "  I 
care  nothing  for  that :  we  are  all  one  in  this  good  work.  It  is 
Christ's  work."  So  the  people  gathered,  black  as  well  as  white, 
young  and  old,  and  we  sang  together  the  old  Methodist  hymnsj  full 
of  a  s3rmbolism  which  to  my  reason  and  conscience  was  abhorrent ; 
but  I  remembered  that  **  these  things  are  a  figure."  The  little 
assembly  felt  the  impulse  of  a  common  purpose  and  united  worship. 
So  we  all  joined  heartily  in  prayer  and  song,  while  the  peaceful  stars 
looked  down  upon  the  scene  and  the  yellow  moon  rose  over  the  pur- 
pling hills  in  the  distance.  We  prayed  tenderly  for  the  poor  stricken 
girl,  for  all  manners  and  conditions  of  men,  for  the  noisy,  blasphem- 
ing crowd  who  thronged  the  twenty  blazing  saloons  of  the  town.  We 
prayed  that  the  time  might  come  when  all  disputes  and  divisions 
should  fade  away,  and  all  men  be  brought  together  into  one  fold, 
worshipping  one  Creator,  when  the  knowledge  of  God  should  fill  the 
earth  as  the  waters  fill  the  sea.  In  that  moment  we  felt  our  common 
Christianity.  In  that  moment  all  differences  melted  away,  and  the 
eternal  gospel  of  truth  and  justice,  righteousness  and  love,  reigned  in 
all  our  hearts. 

That,  friends,  is  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Why,  then,  you  will  ask 
me,  if  there  is  this  increase  throughout  all  the  churches  of  liberality 
and  progress, —  why,  then,  should  we  found  Unitarian  churches? 
Simply,  to  give  fellowship  and  a  church  opportunity  to  the  many 
independent,  free-thinking  minds  who  cannot  elsewhere  hear  the 
truths  they  believe  in,  or  enjoy  a  worship  of  simplicity  and  sincerity 
such  as  their  hearts  desire. 

Very  recently  I  was  called  to  Santa  Maria,  a  charming  little  town 
in  Southern  California,  to  help  install  a  minister,  and  to  complete 
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their  organization.  Brother  Philip  Thacher  had  been  there  with  his 
enthusiasm  the  year  before,  and  had  formed  a  circle  of  worshippers. 
After  the  meeting  was  over,  I  asked  them,  "  What,  my  friends,  was 
your  previous  religious  association  ?  "     And  each  in  turn  made  reply. 

First  the  minister  said  :  "I  was  bom  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  bap- 
tized in  that  church.  I  found  my  way  into  the  Unitarian  body 
through  the  Methodist  Church."  Then  our  host  said,  "  I  was  a  Jew, 
and  for  a  time  studied  for  a  rabbi,  but  found  my  way  into  still  broader 
truth,  married  a  Gentile,  and  here  I  am  to-day."  And  another  said, 
"  I  was  a  Presbyterian."  And  there  were  three  or  four  Methodists, 
and  there  was  a  mind-curer,  and  a  Theosophist,  and  a  Campbellite, 
and  one  Universalist,  but  never  a  Unitarian  among  them  all.  And 
yet  they  came  together  there,  fifty  or  sixty  of  them,  to  found  a  church 
of  our  order.  Then  I  asked  them,  "  Friends,  why  do  you  not  adopt 
some  other  name,  like  People's  Church,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? " 
And  our  friends  said  :  "  That  would  have  required  constant  explana- 
tion :  whereas  we  knew  that  Unitarianism  meant  something  definite, 
that  it  would  place  us  distinctly  in  the  historic  evolution  of  religion,  it 
would  give  us  a  fellowship  and  a  home.  And  we  thought  it  more 
clear  and  brave  and  true  and  manly  to  accept  the  designation,  which 
may  become  of  itself  a  power  of  salvation  to  our  souls." 

Mr.  Whittier  was  once  asked  by  a  neighboring  farmer  who  had 
called  on  him,  "  What  are  you  reading  ? "  And  Whittier  said,  "  I  am 
reading  Plato."  "Is  he  an  edifyin'  writer?"  "Well,"  said  Mr. 
Whittier,  "take  the  book  home  with  you,  and  see  how  you  like  it." 
He  returned  it  a  few  weeks  afterward.  "  How  did  you  like  my  friend 
Plato?"  asked  Mr.  Whittier.  "Fust-rate,  fust-rate,"  said  the  old 
gentleman.  "  You  see,  Mr.  Whittier,  I  find  he's  got  hold  of  some 
of  my  idees."  That  is  the  way  of  it  out  West.  Many  are  delighted 
to  find  that  we  have  got  hold  of  some  of  their  ideas  which  often  they 
have  cherished  in  secret,  not  imagining  them  to  be  the  beliefs  of 
others  also ;  and  they  are  thankful  to  be  permitted  to  join  a  religious 
fellowship  based  upon  them. 
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A    MISSIONARY    CHANT. 

BY   JOHN    WHITE   CHADWICK. 

[Requested  for  the  Misnonary  Meeting  at  Saratoga,  Wednesday  evening,  September  26,  and 
read  at  that  meeting.] 

Spirit  of  God,  in  whom  we  live, 

Be  with  us  in  this  fateful  hour, 
And  on  our  spirits  shed  abroad 

The  tokens  of  thy  gracious  power. 

With  softened  hearts  we  think  of  those, 

The  fathers  of  our  heavenly  birth. 
Whose  will  was  good  to  all  mankind. 

Whose  song  was  ever,  Peace  on  earth. 

W^ith  serious  mind  and  calm  intent. 

They  followed  hard  in  darkest  night 
That  gleam  of  truth  to  them  revealed 

From  thine  eternal  light  of  light. 

It  led  them  far  from  beaten  ways ; 

But  evermore,  with  faith  unfeigned, 
They  held  their  course,  as  men  who  knew 

A  guiding  star  that  never  waned. 

As  for  our  fathers,  so  for  us 

May  that  supernal  radiance  shine. 
Our  path  illume,  our  spirits  cheer. 

By  day  and  night  a  conquering  sign  ! 

Not  ours  the  earth  they  calmly  trod, 
Nor  ours  the  heavens  that  to  their  eyes, 

Star  answering  star,  in  silence  spoke 
A  thousand  tender  mysteries. 

Our  earth  a  deeper  wonder  shows, 

Our  skies  a  mightier  host  reveal, 
Our  bells  of  God  their  changes  ring 

With  fuller  chords  and  grander  peal. 

All  things,  O  God,  thou  makest  new 

From  age  to  age ;  thy  plastic  hand 
Our  reason's  force,  whereto  the  worlds 

Are  shaped  as  by  thy  sole  command. 

But  vain  the  vision's  wider  scope, 

And  vain  the  glory  vaster  grown, 
If  'mid  the  splendor,  awful,  cold, 

We  orphaned  walk,  aghast,  alone 
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Not  such  our  lot,  but,  choosing  truth, 
We  ever  choose  the  better  part ; 

And  every  tide  of  knowledge  bears 
Thy  children  closer  to  thy  heart. 

How  can  we  thank  thee,  gracious  God, 
For  what  no  worth  of  ours  has  bought,— 

The  cheerful  faith,  the  glorious  hope, 
The  wider,  deeper,  grander  thought  ? 

Oh,  not  by  words !  as  idle  wind 
They  come  and  go,  and  leave  unpaid 

Our  growing  debt,  till  of  our  good 
We  stand  in  awe  and  half  afraid. 

Thy  spirit  shows  a  better  way : 
Deep  in  our  hearts  its  mystic  word 

Is  clear  and  strong,  as  if  the  ear. 
Listening,  some  voice  from  heaven  heard. 

It  bids  us  wake  from  idle  dreams. 
To  pluck  our  talent  from  the  ground, 

To  gird  our  loins  and  go  our  way 
Until  that  grievous  place  be  found 

Where  man  for  man  a  monster  is, 
And  God  another,  strong  in  might, 

And  death,  eternal  death,  were  sweet, 
If  dreaming  so  were  dreaming  right. 

It  bids  us  go  where  doubt  has  wrung 
Man's  hope  from  out  his  aching  breast, 

And  all  is  dark,  and  for  his  feet, 
Far-wandering,  there  is  no  rest. 

A  deeper  depth  invites  us  still, 
Where  sin  and  shame  the  image  mar 

Of  God  in  man ;  where  wrath  and  scorn 
Are  near  and  drear,  and  love  is  far. 

Spirit  of  God,  in  thunder  speak, 
To  rouse  us  from  our  sluggish  joy; 

Our  soft  content  accursed  make. 
Our  peace  with  sharpest  pain  alloy, 

Until  for  darkened  souls,  whom  we 
Can  of  our  light  and  gladness  give. 

Light  has  sprung  up ;  and  so  our  thanks 
Thou  shalt  at  length,  O  God,  receive. 
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Be  thou  to  us  as  one  who  takes 

No  doubtful  trumpet  in  his  hand, 
And  blows  through  it  a  cheery  blast 

To  all  in  this  our  land. 

Blow,  mighty  Spirit,  through  our  hearts, 

And  make  therewith  a  glorious  song 
That  earth  shall  laugh  for  joy  to  hear. 

That  heaven  shall  prolong. 


DUTIES   AND   RESPONSIBILITIES. 

BY   GEORGE   W.    STONE. 

Henry  Winter  Davis,  in  one  of  his  eloquent  speeches  during  the 
early  days  of  our  great  Civil  War,  said,  "  God  never  forgives  wasted 
opportunities." 

Lost  opportunities  are  like  lost  time :  they  cannot  be  recovered. 
Circumstances  constantly  change.  These  considerations  ought  to 
lead  us,  as  Unitarians,  to  consider  well  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
that  face  us  at  this  time.  The  opposition  to  our  thought,  that  ever 
since  our  organization  has  been  bitter  and  unrelenting,  has  greatly 
weakened.  The  scholar  and  the  scientist  have  been  fighting  our 
battles  for  us.  Dead  languages  have  been  resurrected,  and  have 
spoken  for  us ;  and,  better  than  all,  Christianity  is  being  redis- 
covered, and  dragged  from  its  places  of  concealment  underneath  a 
huge  mass  of  outgrown  theologies  and  ecclesiastical  trumpery,  to 
shed  its  light  and  love  abroad  in  human  hearts. 

This  is  not  the  work  of  our  hands,  but  it  brings  to  us  an  oppor- 
tunity greater  than  we  have  ever  known  before.  We  may  improve  it 
or  we  may  waste  it :  it  is  for  us  to  say  which,  and  we  must  decide 
promptly.  As  the  lawyers  would  say,  "  We  have  a  case."  The  facts 
are  with  us,  the  court  is  with  us,  and,  if  we  do  our  duty,  we  shall 
have  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  which  in  this  case  is  all  humanity. 

We  have  heard  about  the  needs  of  our  churches  from  those  com- 
petent to  tell  us  about  them,  but  we  have  not  had  our  attention  suffi- 
ciently called  to  one  very  important  need ;  and  that  is  the  need  we 
have  to  feel  that  we  are  members  of  what  ought  to  be  a  denomina- 
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tion,  but  which  so  far  —  that  is,  until  half-past  three  this  afternoon 
—  has  been  merely  a  movement.  We  need  not  complain  of  the  past, 
but  the  time  has  now  come  to  organize  for  thorough,  aggressive  mis- 
sionary work. 

Notwithstanding  our  differences  of  opinion  on  some  subjects,  we 
have  demonstrated  our  ability  to  agree  on  essentials.  Our  little  dif- 
ferences are  mainly  of  emphasis  and  forms  of  statement.  We  are 
agreed  as  to  principles,  and  our  desire  to  preserve  our  individual 
freedom  of  thought  is  sufficient  to  prevent  us  from  interfering  with 
each  other.  The  age  of  criticism  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  reign 
of  the  intellect  is  now  to  be  joined  to  the  reign  of  conscience. 
There  is  danger  in  cultivating  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the 
emotions, —  the  heart. 

It  takes  all  these  good  things  to  make  a  complete  religious  equip- 
ment for  the  next  contest  with  error.  We  must  make  the  world 
forget  to  repeat  the  disparaging  statement  that  **  the  Unitarians  are 
so  cold."  We  do  not  want  an  icicle  for  our  coat  of  arms.  I  had  an 
old  friend  who  was  active  in  large  enterprises  for  the  public  good, 
and  who  shared  the  usual  results  of  such  activity;  namely,  harsh 
criticism,  and  sometimes  misrepresentation.  This  man  used  to  say 
in  times  of  trial :  "  I  don't  care  how  many  lies  people  tell  about  me : 
a  lie  will  always  kill  itself  if  you  give  it  time ;  but,  when  they  tell  a 
disagreeable  truth  about  me,  I  feel  it  very  deeply."  I  have  often  felt 
that  way  concerning  this  remark  about  the  frigidity  of  Unitarians : 
there  is  truth  enough  in  it  to  make  it  hurt. 

How  are  we  to  remove  this  stumbling-block  that  lies  across  the 
way  into  our  churches  ?  For  it  is  a  stumbling-block  to  many.  The 
time  allotted  to  me  is  too  short  to  admit  of  any  attempt  to  discuss 
the  subject.  I  shall  therefore  state  my  points  as  plainly  as  possible, 
and  leave  the  discussion  to  others. 

First,  by  a  concentration  of  effort  upon  strictly  church  and  de- 
nominational work.  We  have  plenty  of  organization.  If  there  is 
anything  an  American  cannot  "  organize  "  about,  I've  not  yet  seen  it. 
Is  it  not  quite  possible  that  we  have  almost  too  much  organization  ? 
If  you  will  consult  the  Year  Book  for  1894,  you  will  find  that  it  con- 
tains descriptions  of  eighty-two  organizations,  conferences,  societies, 
clubs,  etc.  This,  with  our  458  churches,  ought  to  give  us  plenty  of 
organization.  What  is  needed  is  concentration  upon  the  work  of  the 
church  and  the  denomination. 
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Bishop  Asbury's  famous  exhortation  seems  to  apply  to  the  situa- 
tion,—  **  Penny  a  day,  shilling  a  week,  repentance  and  holiness," — 
which,  being  translated,  means  method  in  giving,  and  devotion  to 
the  spiritual  needs  of  the  church.  If  we  can  establish  the  habit  of 
giving  regularly,  even  small  amounts,  we  shall  accomplish  the  first ; 
and  the  individual  churches  and  the  executive  arm  of  the  denomina- 
tion will  be  provided  with  the  means  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 

For  the  second  need,  the  spiritual  upbuilding  of  the  church,  we 
must  rely  upon  the  higher  qualities  of  devotion  to  the  truth,  as 
revealed  to  us  in  these  latter  days  through  the  various  channels  of 
human  activity. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and,  thank  God,  not  now  for  myself  only,  but 
for  the  whole  denomination,  I  believe  that  we  may  find  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  in  the  personal  leadership  of  Jesus,  with  his  peer- 
less ethics,  his  lofty  spiritual  genius,  and  his  unparalleled  intel- 
lectual strength.  Every  great  religion  has  had  for  its  centre  a  man 
under  whose  leadership  and  influence  its  victories  have  been 
achieved.  We  have  to-day  declared  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is 
henceforward  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Unitarians  of  America ;  and 
I  furthermore  believe  that,  if  we  are  willing  and  able  to  do  our  work, 
—  as  we  ought  to  be, —  we  shall  be  instrumental  in  restoring  pure 
Christianity  to  the  world, —  not  in  the  form  of  doctrine  or  dogma, 
but  by  the  power  of  a  pure  and  true  religious  life  devoted  to  human 
interests,  individual  and  social. 

The  work  just  before  us,  nearest  at  hand,  is  to  strengthen  existing 
churches  and  to  plant  new  ones, —  not  meeting-houses  only,  but 
churches  ;  for  we  may  have  churches  without  meeting-houses.  Every 
church  in  every  conference  should  engage  in  the  missionary  work 
to  this  extent:  that  it  should  look  over  the  territory  in  its  vicinity, 
and  see  if  there  is  any  village  or  city  where  any  number  of  persons 
could  be  gathered  together  who  are  in  sympathy  with  our  views, 
and  persuade  them,  if  possible,  to  organize,  select  a  reader,  and 
meet  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  at  private  houses,  if  that  is  best, 
and  furnish  these  gatherings  with  a  sermon  to  read ;  and,  when 
this  sort  of  work  increases  sufficiently,  no  doubt  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  will  prepare  a  handbook  for  such  social  worship, 
containing  the  readings,  prayers,  hymns,  etc.,  suitable  for  such 
meetings.  There  are  many  such  churches ;  for  they  are  just  as 
much  churches  as  if  they  owned  a  meeting-house, —  just  as  much 
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as  were  the  churches  in  Corinth,  in  Ephesus,  and  in  Thessalonica. 
Then,  when  we  have  our  ministry  at  large,  we  shall  have  these  or- 
ganizations as  the  rallying-points  for  the  extension  of  our  work. 
This  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  being  done  already;  and  it  is  a  prac- 
tical and  sensible  sort  of  work,  and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion of  all  our  churches. 

Our  first  duty,  however,  is  to  strengthen  the  chief  executive  arm 
of  the  denomination,  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  The  first 
need  of  that  body  is  for  money,  and  the  churches  must  supply  it, — 
all  the  churches,  and  all  the  people  in  them.  Let  us  stop  praying 
to  our  rich  men.  Men  of  money  are  very  much  like  other  men ; 
but  in  this  civilization  in  which  we  live,  and  which  is  sometimes 
called,  perhaps  by  courtesy,  a  Christian  civilization,  the  men  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  accumulation  of  money  use  their  minds 
exclusively  in  their  daily  work.  They  have  no  use  for  hearts.  So 
they  detach  them,  and  only  reconnect  them  when  they  come  into 
their  homes  or  their  churches.  We  cannot  help  this;  but  we  can 
create  in  every  church  an  atmosphere  that  shall  be  so  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  earnestness,  loyalty,  and  sacrifice  that,  when  our  men 
of  money  come  into  it,  their  hearts  will  beat  faster  and  their  purse- 
strings  will  relax,  as  the  ice  melts  in  the  warm  winter  mid-day.  This 
will  bring  the  larger  subscriptions ;  but  the  small  ones  are  much 
better,  if  we  can  get  enough  of  them.  One  thousand  dollars  from 
one  thousand  persons  will  go  further  than  one  thousand  dollars 
from  one  person,  for  the  spiritual  power  that  accompanies  a  gift  is 
no  insignificant  part  of  its  value.  To  borrow  an  electrical  term,  its 
spiritual  "  voltage  "  is  increased. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  make  a  suggestion,  which  is  that  we  find 
out  as  nearly  as  we  can  how  many  Unitarians  we  have  in  our 
churches,  and  then  that  we  assess  the  whole  number  enough  per 
capita  to  produce  the  $150,000  the  Association  needs  next  year. 

Of  course,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  every  one  will  pay  it ;  but 
we  shall  at  least  learn  what  every  one  ought  to  pay.  And  then  just 
think  what  a  delightful  opportunity  we  shall  have  to  "  bear  one  an- 
other's burdens,"  and  so  be  the  better  enabled  to  bear  our  own 
burdens.  In  the  church  the  strong  (financially)  may  help  out  the 
weak.  In  the  conferences  the  strong  churches  could  help  those  less 
strong,  and  among  the  conferences  the  stronger  might  give  the 
weaker  ones  "  a  lift " ;  and  so  people,   churches,   and  conferences 
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could  all  be  blessed, —  could  all  obtain  spiritual  culture,  as  we  ob- 
tain physical  culture,  through  systematic  exercise. 

The  success  of  such  a  plan  will  depend  upon  its  having  at  least 
one  representative  in  every  church  who  is  enthusiastic  in  its  support. 
We  ought  to  find  this  one  at  least  in  the  minister,  if  he  is  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place ;  and  he,  in  turn,  ought  to  be  able  to  impart 
some  of  his  enthusiasm  to  others. 

I  know  the  objection  that  will  be  made  to  this  plan  by  people  of 
experience  in  this  work.  These  will  say  at  once :  It  is  a  "  paper 
plan."  It  looks  well  only  on  paper.  Well,  it  is  a  paper  plan  :  I  am 
not  simple  enough  to  expect  to  be  able  to  suggest  any  plan  that  will 
eliminate  indifference  or  selfishness  from  the  human  race,  even  that 
favored  portion  of  it  that  calls  itself  Unitarian.  But  I  do  know  that 
there's  many  a  man,  who  is  not  generous,  who  will  give  a  dollar 
rather  than  be  called  mean  ;  and,  although  he  will  do  it  with  bitter- 
ness in  his  heart,  I  am  entirely  willing  to  be  a  party  to  making  the 
wrath  of  that  man  praise  God,  even  though  it  praise  him  ever  sa 
little. 

We  must  have  this  money.  It  will  not  come  down  out  of  the 
clouds.  The  days  of  miracle  have  not  yet  arrived.  We  must  go  to 
work  and  raise  it,  —  for  conscience'  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  truth, 
for  the  Church,  yea,  even  for  God's  sake. 


OUR   WORK. 


BY    REV.    C.    G.    AMES. 


This  is  a  meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army  [laughter],  and  we  are  /V, 
—  a  Salvation  Army  which  believes  in  the  possibility  of  popularizing 
the  everlasting  gospel  of  the  great  Son  of  God  and  the  great  Father 
of  humanity  without  vulgarizing  it ;  a  Salvation  Army  which  believes 
in  the  conquest  of  the  world  to  "  the  religion  of  Jesus,  summed  up 
in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man."  [Applause.]  And  this  is  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  one,  and  henceforth  indivisible  [ap- 
plause],—  a  Holy  Catholic  Church  built  on  the  foundation  of  apos- 
tles and  prophets,  with  Jesus  Christ  himself  the  chief  corner-stone. 
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—  a  corner-stone  which  rests  on  the  substructure  of  the  universe. 
It  is  the  church  which  believes  in  the  Father  as  the  only  and  all- 
sufficient  God,  in  the  Son  as  an  illustration  of  the  sonship  of  human- 
ity, and  in  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  perpetual  revealer,  the  perpetual 
inspirer  of  God^s  children,  so  far  as  they  hold  their  souls  open  to  his 
light  and  love.  And  that  is  our  Unitarianism  !  It  is  in  no  antagonism, 
even  to  the  inadequate  and  distorted  traditions  of  Christian  theology, 
since  it  holds  in  its  heart  all  that  the  Church  has  preserved  in  that 
inadequate  form.  We  leave  behind  us  —  so  far  as  we  know  it,  and 
can  learn  it  or  teach  it  —  no  part  of  the  precious  deposit  of  truth 
which  has  come  from  the  mind  of  God  into  the  mind  of  man  through 
the  Christian  or  pre-Christian  ages.  We  want  to  hold  it  in  our  minds 
and  our  hearts ;  and  then  we  want  to  make  use  of  it,  as  the  Salvation 
Army  should,  for  the  conquest  of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  we  take  to  be  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  spirit  of 
holiness. 

This  is  the  religion  of  Jesus,  this  is  our  religion ;  and  to  the  spread 
of  it  among  mankind  we  henceforth  dedicate  ourselves  anew.  We 
might  adopt  as  our  own  the  happy  phrase  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
when  it  says  its  mission  is  "to  spread  gospel  holiness  over  these 
lands."  But  to  us  gospel  holiness  means  human  wholeness ;  and  we 
dare  propose  no  lower  standard  than  the  perfection  of  the  Eternal. 
'*  Be  ye  perfect  like  God."  I  regard  those  words  as  the  essence  of 
the  divine  invitation,  the  most  encouraging  word  that  was  ever  spoken 
to  mankind.  It  is  a  good  deal  to  undertake :  we  shall  not  get  it  done 
in  this  mortal  lifetime ;  but  that  is  the  path  we  travel,  the  shining 
road.  The  foot  of  Jacob's  ladder  is  here ;  but  it  reaches  up  into  the 
higher  glory,  losing  itself  in  the  eternal  splendor.  We  propose  to 
travel  that  way,  and  we  propose  to  invite  others  to  come  with  us ; 
and  this  is  missionary  work. 

So  far  as  we  fail  in  this,  we  fail  entirely.  "  We  do  no  good  to  any 
man  except  as  we  make  him  better,"  says  Rufus  Ellis.  We  should 
not  think  our  work  counts  simply  because  we  gather  sheep  into  a 
fold,  or  because  we  coax  them  to  come  in  long  enough  to  take  some 
salt.  What  we  want  and  seek  is  to  enlarge  the  conscious  family  of 
God. 

It  is  worth  while,  once  in  five  years,  to  repeat  the  Englishman's 
definition  of  Unitarianism, —  '*  One  God,  no  devil,  and  twenty  shil- 
lings to  the  pound."     [Applause.]     One  God  is  enough  if  he  is  God 
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enough.  Our  conception  of  the  Deity  is  always  open  to  enlarge- 
ment, and  will  enlarge  in  proportion  as  our  own  life  enlarges.  So 
we  do  not  think  of  our  theology,  or  any  of  our  religious  conceptions, 
as  finalities :  we  hold  them  open,  and  believe  in  endless  progress,  in 
endless  growth.  As  we  believe  in  one  God,  we  think  all  men  are  his 
children,  whether  they  know  it  or  not ;  and  that  the  message  of  the 
gospel  is  to  tell  those  who  do  not  know  it  that  they  are  the  children 
of  God,  and  not  the  children  of  the  devil.  Am  I  a  child  of  the  devil 
unless  I  draw  my  life  from  the  devil  ?  And  who  does  ?  Who  be- 
lieves that  the  source  of  life,  for  any  creature  in  this  universe,  is 
Satanic,  infernal,  diabolic,  devilish  ?  There  is  no  child  of  the  devil 
unless  life  is  drawn  from  the  devil ;  and,  if  all  life  is  of  God,  then 
all  who  share  it  are,  to  that  extent,  children  of  God.  And  yet  there 
may  be  those  who  do  not  realize  their  own  divine  nature.  Blessed 
are  those  who  know  the  joyful  sound !  Beloved,  now  are  we  the 
children  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but 
we  move  toward  a  clearer  consciousness  of  the  relation  of  our  souls 
to  the  eternal  and  perfect  life.  This  is  the  religion  of  Jesus, — 
identical  with  the  religion  that  is  in  nature,  identical  with  all  that  is 
true  in  any  religion.  We  call  it  the  religion  of  Jesus,  because  we 
find  the  clearest  conception  and  the  most  living  illustration  of  it  in 
him  and  in  his  word. 

At  the  same  time  we  believe  in  "twenty  shillings  to  the  pound." 
We  not  only  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  and  the  Sonship  and  the  Holy 
Spirit, —  we  not  only  believe  in  "  one  God  and  no  devil," —  but  we 
believe  also  in  rectitude  as  the  law  of  the  world,  in  justice  as  the  law 
of  society.  We  do  not  think  our  religion  is  worth  paying  the  post- 
age on  to  send  to  the  heathen,  unless  it  lifts  the  life  of  our  own  land 
above  heathenism  in  every  form,  and  out  of  those  wrongs  which  it  is 
an  injustice  to  the  heathen  to  call  heathenism.  We  seek,  therefore, 
to  build  up  human  society  on  the  basis  of  simple  justice  and  brother- 
hood. Nor  do  any  of  us  believe  that  there  is  any  possible  rescue 
from  the  disasters,  the  evils,  and  the  wretchedness  of  modern  society 
except  through  the  religion  of  Jesus,  as  we  thus  state  it  and  thus 
press  it  home  to  the  intelligence,  conscience,  and  conviction  of  the 
American  people.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  our  work  is  for  the 
salvation  of  civilization,  as  it  is  for  the  salvation  of  the  single  soul. 
And  our  continuous  testimony  to  principles  which  deserve  to  be  uni- 
versal is  a  testimony  in  the  interest  of  all  individuals,  all  our  private 
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and  common  interests,  as  well  as  of  those  large  interests  which  wis 
do  not  yet  know  how  to  measure. 

And,  therefore,  we  think  our  work  identical  with  the  work  of  Jesus 
himself, —  to  seek  and  save  that  which  is  lost,  to  destroy  all  forms  of 
evil,  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness,  to  turn  men  from  iniquity, 
and  to  do  it  all  by  speaking  the  truth  in  love.  Our  instrument  is  the 
word  of  truth,  which  we  take  to  be  in  every  form  the  word  of  God. 
Whatever  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  whether  we  find  it  in  the  dear  old  sacred 
wTitings  or  in  the  last  utterance  of  the  last  novelist,  we  count  it  the 
word  of  God,  sure  to  live  forever  because  it  is  his  truth  and  a  part  of 
reality.     [Applause.] 

We  have  one  other  element  which  puts  us  in  harmony  with  the 
work  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  do  not  hope  for  any  salvation  except 
through  the  blood ;  but  we  think  the  true  blood  is  that  which  fiows 
in  true  hearts, —  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  who  give  their  very 
life,  as  he  gave  his,  to  redeem  the  world  from  evil,  and,  if  necessary, 
fill  up  the  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Crucified  One.  Where 
there  is  no  sacrifice,  there  is  no  Christianity.  Where  there  is  no 
willingness  to  bear  burdens,  no  reaching  out  to  rescue  those  who  are 
exposed,  no  going  forth  of  the  wise  to  teach  the  ignorant,  no  hand  of 
love  from  the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  there  is  none  of  the  religion 
of  Jesus.  And  by  this  standard  we  are  to  be  judged,  now  and 
through  all  our  future  history. 


A    MISSIONARY    CHURCH. 

BY    REV.    JOHN    CUCKSON. 

This  Unitarian  Church  of  ours  is  a  missionary  church,  or  it  is 
nothing.  We  are  here  to  disseminate  religious  ideas  and  principles 
which  are  peculiarly  ours.  We  may  be  sure  that  what  is  best  in 
the  faith  and  freedom  of  other  churches  is  ours ;  but  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  faith  which  other  churches, 
as  at  present  constituted,  cannot  reciprocate,  and  we  have  a  freedom 
which  we  can  offer,  but  which  they  cannot  return.     In  our  effort  to 
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feel  the  bonds  of  sympathy  which  bind  us  with  other  churches,  we 
sometimes  overlook  our  own  individual  and  special  purpose  as 
a  Christian  Church  in  this  age. 

What  is  it  to  which  we  are  committed  ?  We  are  committed  to  the 
sovereignty  and  perfection  of  God,  our  Father.  We  are  committed 
to  special  views  on  the  nature  and  character  and  extent  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  We  are  committed  to  views,  by  no  means  common, 
as  to  the  nature,  character,  and  worth  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
Scriptures.  We  are  committed  to  definite  views  of  the  personality 
of  Christ  and  the  office /and  function  and  work  of  Christianity  in  the 
world.  We  have  a  distinct  faith  to  which  we  are  committed  in  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  and  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  for  which  we  ought 
to  make  larger  sacrifices  than  we  have  ever  yet  made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  true  field  for  missionary  enterprise  is  in 
the  centres  of  industry  and  of  population.  It  is  there  that  we  ought 
to  plant  our  churches.  We  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  so  long  as 
there  is  in  the  United  States  any  city  of  considerable  size  without 
a  liberal  Christian  church,  a  free  pulpit,  and  the  gospel  which  we 
have  to  present.  How  are  we  to  do  this  ?  We  require  both  men 
and  means, —  men  to  feel  that  it  is  their  first  duty  to  preach  and  to 
gather  strong  and  active  congregations.  We  require  means  to  estab- 
lish churches,  and  to  diffuse  our  faith  in  the  shape  of  literature,  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  weekly  paper  which  shall  represent  our 
views  and  principles.  It  should  be  our  highest  function  to  offer 
a  spiritual  home  to  those  who  have  been  brought  up  religiously  in 
other  churches,  who  are  fretting  under  the  bonds  and  restraints  of 
creeds.  We  should  offer  to  these  people  an  open  church,  a  free 
gospel,  a  spirit  of  reverence,  and  a  Christian  fellowship  which  they 
can  gladly  receive. 

When  I  think  of  the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
men  in  business,  their  absorption  in  the  cares,  duties,  and  necessi- 
ties of  money-making,  I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  their  minds 
from  these  things,  and  persuade  them  to  consider  higher  and  better 
things.  But  there  is  no  nobler  function  for  the  Christian  minister 
than  the  function  of  holding  men  of  business,  hard-headed  men  of 
the  world,  faithful  to  the  ideals  of  Christianity  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship. 

As  a  church,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  problems,  social  and 
political,  which  present  themselves  to  us  on  every  hand.     W^e  cannot 
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be  silent  on  these  questions ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  be  able  to  speak 
a  true,  clear,  strong,  honest  word  on  these  matters,  and  so  let  it  be 
known  that  our  Church  is  a  church  of  to-day,  and  that  it  deals  with 
the  common  life  of  men  around  us. 

A  good  deal  may  be  done  by  wealthy  churches  in  providing  a  free 
and  open  service  on  Sunday  afternoons  or  evenings.  It  is  a 
common  complaint  that  many  of  our  churches  are  out  of  touch  with 
the  streaming  tides  of  people  in  the  great  cities.  We  are  told  that 
they  are  the  spiritual  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  cultivated,  and  that 
we  do  not  touch  the  masses,  either  for  their  instruction  or  their 
relief.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  is  true ;  but  it  need  not  be  true. 
I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my  predecessor  in  the  Arlington  Street 
Church  practically  solved  that  question.  The  morning  service  was 
made  the  service  for  the  members  of  the  church,  but  the  afternoon 
service,  differing  in  no  way  from  the  spirit  and  character  of  the 
morning  service,  was  open  to  the  general  public ;  and  I  think  that  ar- 
rangement has  redeemed  Arlington  Street  Church  from  the  reproach 
of  being  an  exclusive  society.  The  afternoon  service  is  made  up 
of  the  plainest  and  simplest  words  on  the  practical  duties  and  rela- 
tions of  every-day  life.  This  can  be  done  in  every  large  centre  of 
population.  If  we  can  reach  the  people  in  that  way,  we  shall  have 
an  influence  upon  their  daily  lives  which  hitherto  we  have  not  been 
able  to  exercise. 


CLOSING   MEETING. 


The  last  session  of  the  Conference  was  held  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  President,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  presided,  and  introduced  the 
speakers,  whose  addresses  follow  :  — 


WORK    AMONG    THE    COLORED    PEOPLE. 

BY    MR.    BOOKER    T.    WASHINGTON    OF    TUSKEGEE,    ALA. 

The  discussion  which  you  have  had  as  to  the  doors  which  you  are 
going  to  shut  and  those  which  you  are  going  to  leave  open  interested 
me,  because  I  wondered  if  there  would  be  any  door  left  open  by 
which  the  Tuskegee  School  could  get  in.  Then  I  was  interested  in 
the  subject  of  **  regeneration,"  and  I  want  for  a  minute  to  speak  on 
that. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  investigating  the  condition 
of  my  people  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  Black  Belt  in  Alabama, 
where  there  are  thirty  thousand  colored  people  to  six  thousand 
whites.  No  colored  school  had  been  in  session  more  than  three 
months,  and  no  colored  teacher  had  received  more  than  fifteen  dol- 
lars a  month  in  pay.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  darkness,  this  intel- 
lectual and  moral  night,  what  did  I  find  ? 

A  few  years  ago  a  poor  young  boy  from  this  community  found  his 
way  to  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  where  he  was  trained  in  hand  and 
head  and  heart.  Returning  to  his  home,  he  so  impressed  himself 
upon  a  Southern  white  man  who  t)nly  a  few  years  ago  was  the  owner 
of  this  man's  father  and  mother,  with  some  scores  of  others,  that 
this  ex-slaveholder  bought  several  acres  of  land  on  which  to  erect  a 
school-house  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people.  To-day  on  a 
portion  of  this  plantation  where  a  few  years  ago  were  heard  the 
crack  of  the  overseer's  whip  and  the  deep  yelp  of  the  bloodhounds 
stands  a  school-house  with  three  rooms  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
community  in  the  land. 
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How  was  this  school-house  built?  By  the  hands  of  this  young 
teacher,  by  the  gifts  of  the  colored  people  themselves  of  cash  or 
a  day's  labor,  by  a  white  man's  giving  a  few  pounds  of  nails  or 
shingles  or  a  cash  donation,  and  by  the  gifts  of  this  slaveholder  him- 
self. Now,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  re'alize  what  that  means ;  but 
after  I  examined  that  school-house  I  turned  to  the  three  teachers, 
all  my  former  pupils,  and  I  said,  "  What  are  you  receiving  for  this 
work  ? "  One  said,  "  I  am  working  for  my  board."  Another  re- 
ceived ten  dollars  a  month ;  and  during  the  three  years  that  the 
leader  had  been  at  work  he  had  not  received,  all  told,  more  thati 
$150  in  cash,  preferring  to  make  that  sacrifice  if  he  might  help  the 
people  of  his  race  to  extend  the  school  term  from  three  to  eight 
months.  Were  I  to  speak  an  hour,  I  could  not  give  you  a  better 
illustration  of  the  tendency  of  the  work  done  at  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. Who  will  say  that  the  fifty  dollars  a  year  given  by  some 
Northern  friend,  or  organization,  for  the  education  of  this  young 
man,  has  not  paid  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  ? 

Not  only  is  this  the  direct  influence  of  the  school,  but  a  stimulus 
has  been  given  to  the  masses  of  the  people  in  that  region  toward 
saving  money,  buying  land,  and  replacing  the  one-room  log  cabin  by 
a  decent  home,  getting  rid  of  the  mortgage  system,  and  bringing  in 
a  higher  state  of  morals  and  religion.  For  there  is  no  moral  work 
that  can  be  compared  with  this.  I  care  not  what  you  label  religion, 
whether  you  call  it  Methodism,  Presbyterianism,  Congregationalism, 
or  even  Unitarianism ;  but  the  religion  that  can  help  to  develop 
manhood  and  character  is  American  Christianity.  It  is  something 
far  above  creed  or  denomination.  Some  people  think  that  we  might 
get  rid  of  the  problem  in  the  South  by  going  among  these  people 
and  organizing  churches.  You  cannot  do  it.  The  colored  man  is 
not  unlike  other  people.  It  is  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  make  a  good 
Christian  out  of  a  hungry  man.  I  do  not  care  how  much  they  shout 
in  their  religion,  they  have  human  nature ;  and,  if  they  go  home 
hungry  at  night,  they  are  tempted  to  find  something  to  eat  before 
morning.  We  cannot  expect  permanent  religious  progress  by  edu- 
cating them  religiously  unless  you  change  their  industrial  life  at  the 
same  time.  Till  they  get  hold  of  something  they  can  do,  some  work 
they  can  accomplish,  you  will  find  that  they  will  not  make  the  con- 
nection between  morality  and  religion  that  you  expect. 

As  a  race,  our  people  have  a  great  deal  of  feeling.     I  believe  that 
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the  black  man  can  feel  more  in  ten  minutes  than  the  white  man  can 
in  a  day.  You  can  beat  us  in  thinking,  but  we  can  beat  you  in  feel- 
ing. When  a  black  man  is  converted,  if  he  does  not  shout  or  scream, 
they  think  he  has  got  the  "  white  man's  religion  " ;  and  they  do  not 
believe  much  in  it.  This  emotional  side  of  our  nature  makes  us  like 
to  live  in  the  next  world  while  we  are  still  here.  We  like  to  live  in 
a  heaven  paved  with  jewels,  and  do  live  in  a  log  cabin  in  this  world. 
We  wear  golden  slippers  in  imagination,  and  go  barefooted  in  this 
world.  We  talk  about  living  on  milk  and  honey,  and  do  live  on 
corn  bread  and  bacon.  The  people  sing  about  giving  all  for  Jesus  ; 
and  the  white  people  take  them  at  their  word,  and  take  away  their 
cotton  and  corn,  and  leave  the  Negro  with  nothing  but  Jesus.  I  say 
it  reverently,  the  Tuskegee  School  and  the  conferences  held  there 
try  to  teach  the  people  that  the  way  to  have  the  most  of  Jesus  is  to 
have  more  cotton  and  corn  and  to  have  a  good  bank  account.  When 
they  get  Jesus  in  that  way,  they  have  a  religion  that  they  can  bank 
on  for  seven  days  in  the  week  instead  of  a  religion  that  lasts  only 
for  a  while  on  Sunday. 

We  have  made  some  mistakes,  as  a  race,  in  the  South.  I  confess 
that  I  have  never  been  troubled  a  great  deal  by  the  race  problem, 
but  we  have  learned  something  in  thirty  years.  We  began  at  the 
wrong  end.  We  began  by  going  to  Congress.  We  could  have  spent 
time  and  money  better  in  getting  hold  of  land  and  in  becoming  the 
real  estate  owners  of  the  South.  We  have  spent  time  and  money  in 
attending  political  conventions  and  making  stump  speeches  that 
could  have  been  better  spent  in  becoming  the  best  truck  farmers  of 
the  South.  We  could  have  laid  a  material  foundation  on  which  we 
could  stand  and  demand  our  political  rights. 

The  work  at  Tuskegee  is  your  work,  not  mine.  It  is  the  nation's 
work,  not  the  South's  alone.  For  the  Tuskegee  School  these  are 
trying  days  on  account  of  the  financial  state  of  things.  But  we  never 
grow  discouraged.  When  I  left  three  days  ago,  I  left  seven  hundred 
as  worthy  and  earnest  young  men  and  women  as  you  can  find  in 
this  country,  erecting  their  own  buildings,  raising  their  own  food  to 
a  large  extent,  at  work  in  wood,  leather,  tin,  and  iron,  printing,  doing 
what  they  can  to  help  themselves.  But,  with  all  they  can  do,  they 
are  unable  to  provide  fifty  dollars  a  year  for  the  tuition  of  each  one ; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  raise  the  money  for  the  students  who  are 
admitted,  and  to  say  no  to  the  scores  who  are  constantly  applying 
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for  admission.  These  young  men  and  women  are  seeking  educa- 
tion, riot  that  they  may  use  it  selfishly,  but  to  help  those  who  need 
their  help. 


THE   PLYMOUTH    CHURCH. 

REMARKS    BY    SENATOR    HOAR. 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  with  reference  to  the 
Plymouth  church.  I  suppose,  if  the  Pilgrims  who  landed  at  Plym- 
outh had  chosen  their  own  monument,  it  would  have  been  a  church. 
Statues  and  piles  of  granite  may  do  very  well  in  their  way,  and  they 
suit  the  taste  of  a  later  generation.  The  only  method  of  commemo- 
rating Brewster  and  that  company  of  a  hundred  persons  who  came  to 
Plymouth  with  him,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  died  before  the  win- 
ter was  over, —  and  yet  not  a  man  or  woman  went  back  with  the  ship 
in  the  spring, —  is  to  perpetuate  the  free  worship  of  God,  by  free  lips 
and  by  pure  words,  in  a  self-governing  congregation,  on  the  spot 
where  they  landed.  Now,  it  is  the  fortune  of  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation that  that  place  of  worship  and  that  Congregational  organiza- 
tion have  come  down  to  us.  Some  things  that  the  Pilgrims  held  we 
have  abandoned ;  but  the  one  chief  distinguishing  creed  of  the  Plym- 
outh church  is  found  in  the  utterance  of  John  Robinson,  that  "  God 
hath  more  light  to  break  out  of  the  bosom  of  his  word.''  That  light 
it  has  been  in  some  measure  vouchsafed  us  to  behold.  Now,  I  think 
—  and  I  hope  I  am  not  uttering  a  note  striking  a  discord  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  closing  hours  of  this  Convention  when  I  say,  confessing 
for  myself  my  full  share  in  the  blame  —  that  this  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation of  ours,  which,  when  it  was  founded,  claimed  to  be  peculiarly 
a  denomination  of  works,  and  to  show  its  faith  by  its  works,  is  not 
holding  its  own  in  emulation  with  other  great  American  denomina- 
tions in  this  particular.  In  Worcester,  where  I  live,  there  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  Congregational  churches  of  Worcester  and  vicinity. 
There  are  about  fourteen  churches  connected  with  it,  including  sev- 
eral of  the  little  hill  towns.  That  association  gave  to  the  Christian 
work  of  the  orthodox  denomination  during  the  last  year  $58,971,  or 
nearly  $10,000  more  than  our  entire  four  hundred  and  forty  churches. 
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That  association  is  doing  a  noble  work,  especially  in  the  outposts  of 
civilization.  They  are  interested  in  Roberts  College  in  Constanti- 
nople, in  work  in  Hawaii,  where  they  have  infused  the  spirit  of  the 
American  love  of  liberty  and  law,  and  in  many  other  places.  Our 
friend  would  not  appeal  to  them  in  vain  to  help  him  in  his  Tuskegee 
mission. 

Now,  we  may  as  well  look  this  thing  in  the  face.  These  fourteen 
Worcester  churches  give  thousands  annually  more  than  the  entire 
four  hundred  and  forty  churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  with  all  their 
wealth,  with  all  their  influence,  and  with  all  their  emphasis  on  good 
works.  You  know,  when  a  man  is  feeling  pretty  happy  and  the  world 
is  going  pretty  well,  th^t  is  the  time  Satan  whispers  in  his  ear  ;  and 
yesterday,  when  the  work  of  this  Convention  was  going  well,  Satan 
whispered  in  my  ear  this  question,  which  I  would  like  to  have  some 
clerical  friend  answer,  whether  it  is  a  good  plan,  taking  all  things 
together,  that  we  should  make  any  attempt  to  convert  these  Worcester 
churches  to  Unitarianism, —  whether  they  had  not  better  remain,  with 
all  their  errors  of  faith,  raising  $58,971  a  year,  rather  than  to  come 
over  to  us,  if  their  works  are  to  be  performed  in  the  future  in  the 
Unitarian  proportion.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  take  time  to  answer 
that  wicked  conundrum.  I  believe  that  this  $25,000  which  the  Plym- 
outh church  needs  I  could  raise  in  Worcester  County  among  my 
orthodox  friends  in  a  week.  And  now  I  wish  to  appeal  with  all 
plainness  of  speech  to  my  brethren  and  sisters  here,  and  to  say  that 
these  four  hundred  and  forty  churches  behind  them  ought  to  do  it  in 
that  space  of  time. 


TRUE   CONSERVATISM. 

ABSTRACT    OF    ADDRESS    BY    REV.    S.    R.    CALTHROP. 

Up  to  yesterday  afternoon  a  satiric  observer  might  have  said,  **  The 
individual  Unitarian  seems  free  as  air  to  breathe  forth  his  own  creed  of 
creeds ;  but  their  collective  prayer  in  all  this  great  assembly  seems  to  be, 
*  May  all  good  saints  preserve  us  from  saying  what  we  mean,  and 
may  the  seventh  heaven  preserve  us  from  meaning  what  we  say.'  " 
But  yesterday,  Sept.  26,  1894,  at  the  hour  of  half-past  three  in  the 
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afternoon,  in  the  little  village  of  Saratoga,  in  Convention  Hall,  surely 
the  most  unhearable  and  unspeakable  place  that  a  man's  skill  ever 
devised,  one  mighty  chorus  of  Ayes  sounded  out  what  we  all  believe 
together ;  and,  when  the  Noes  were  required,  there  was  silence  in  the 
Unitarian  heaven  for  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  and  then  such  a 
cheering  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  arose  as  we  had  never  seen 
before,  and  then  the  doxology  was  thundered  out  by  a  thousand  pairs 
of  lungs.  Those  voices  proclaimed  that  we  had  been  led  by  the  Noes 
long  enough. 

At  the  last  May  anniversaries  I  went  to  the  Younger  Ministers*  din- 
ner, and  I  told  them  that  I  should  consider  myself  one  of  the 
younger  ministers  until  some  one  of  them  could  beat  me  at  lawn  ten- 
nis. Still,  I  was  a  mature  man  at  the  first  National  Conference  of 
1865,  and  therefore  may  feel  myself,  by  this  time,  entitled  to  speak  a 
few  friendly  words  to  the  next  generation. 

Every  one  should  study  to  be  a  conservative  of  the  best,  the  most 
precious,  the  truest  and  tenderest  gains  of  our  common  humanity. 
None  of  us  should  ever  dare  to  take  away  one  object  of  reverence 
from  any  soul  until  he  is  prepared  to  put  a  higher  and  better  object 
in  its  place.  Every  one  of  us  should  study,  too,  to  be  a  radical,  to 
have  a  resolute  purpose,  to  get  to  the  roots  of  things,  to  resolve  to 
believe  no  lie,  to  bow  to  no  sham,  to  put  up  with  no  make-believe. 
Every  one  of  us  should  shun  that  conservatism  which  insists  on 
thrusting  its  own  formula  down  everybody's  else  throat ;  should  dread 
even  that  conservatism  which  stands  ready  to  take  hold  of  the  nose 
of  any  conference  or  individual,  and  insert  the  tiny,  sugar-coated  pill 
of  its  own  doctrinal  statement  into  the  passive  mouth  either  of  hap- 
less conference  or  hapless  individual.  Every  one  of  us  should  shun 
that  radicalism  that  insists  on  enacting  its  own  narrow  negatives  into 
law ;  should  dread  even  that  radicalism  which,  after  righteously  re- 
fusing to  swallow  any  sugar-coated  pill,  however  tenderly  and  grace- 
fully administered,  should,  the  instant  it  is  in  the  majority,  proceed 
to  administer  its  own  superlatively  sugar-coated  pill  to  the  vanquished 
minority.  My  dear  friend,  conservative  or  radical,  I  really  prefer  to 
make  my  own  spontaneous  statements.  I  assure  you  I  am  well 
inside  the  fold,  and  am  quite  contented  and  happy  to  be  there ;  but 
you  will  inevitably  make  me  angry  if  you  insist  on  guarding  me 
round  with  a  wall  of  your  words.  I  love  to  hear  your  statement  of 
faith,  but  do  not  insist  that  I  shall  pronounce  it  with  you.     In  you  it 
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is  free,  spontaneous,  and  represents  exactly  what  you  think ;  but  it 
would  not  mean  in  my  mouth  what  it  does  in  yours. 

My  beloved  radical,  you  forget  that  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  you  to  sympathize  with  thoughts  akin  to  your  own  which 
some  brave  soul  utters  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  twelve  thousand 
miles  away.     We  cannot  help  doing  this ;  but  we  are  terribly  apt  to 
forget  that  the  real  test  of  our  liberal  spirit  is  the  way  we  think  of, 
speak  to,  and  act  with  the  men  and  women  with  whom  we  are  most 
closely  associated,  whose   weaknesses   often  touch  upon  our  own, 
whose  narrownesses  rouse  our  own,  whose  faiUngs  we  are  quick  to 
remember,  whose  good  points  we  often  forget.     The  man  in  China 
or  Japan  cannot  tread  on  our  toes.     The  thickness  of  the  globe  inter- 
venes.    The  man  or  woman  in  our  own  conference  or  church  can, 
and   sometimes  does.     Commend  me  to  the  man,  conservative  or 
radical,  whose  utterances  all  men  would  do  well  to  hear  and  heed, 
who  at  the  same  time  is  beloved  by  the  brethren  nearest  him,  whose 
presence  they  welcome,  and  whose  influence  for  good  they  feel.     The 
road  to  the  Church  of  the  future  lies  not  in  the  direction  of  a  new 
sect,  but  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.     It  lies  in  the  glad  recog- 
nition of  the  gifts,  graces,  and  excellences  of  those  who  bear  another 
name  than  ours.     We  must  respect  facts,  —  the  facts  of  evolution. 
We  need  not  all  belong  to  the  same  regiment.     The  great  army  has 
many   regiments,  many   brigades,    many  corps.     Cavalry,  artillery, 
infantry,  all  are  different;  but  all  must  move    in  one  direction, — 
toward  the  enemy,  toward  the  pulling  down  of  all  the  strongholds  of 
sin  and  death.     Some  are  light-armed,  armed  like  the  men  of  Kansas 
only  with  a  Bible  and  a  Sharp's  rifle :  others  wield  the  one-hundred- 
ton  gun,  like  Parker  or  Hedge. 

Let  the  builder  of  the  Church  of  the  future  first  begin  at  home. 
Let  him  begin  to  sympathize  more  cordially  than  he  has  in  the  past 
with  those  brethren  whose  work  lies  close  to  his,  who  march  with 
him  step  for  step,  whose  shoulders  touch  his  own,  whose  defeat  or 
victory  he,  too,  must  share.  What  a  cause  is  ours !  "  Fear  not, 
little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king- 
dom." We  are  to  believe,  as  Jesus  with  all  his  royal  soul  believed, 
in  the  possibility  of  an  immense  amelioration  of  human  affairs ;  to 
fill  life  full  of  love  and  duty ;  to  pour  our  glorious  gains  into  vacant 
hearts ;  to  make  the  God-light  shine  upon  those  that  sit  in  darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death ;  to  restore  hope  to  despairing  souls ;  to 
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open  the  prison  doors  to  those  that  are  bound  fast  by  the  bonds  of 
creeds  ;  to  broaden  the  sympathies  which  unite  men ;  to  break  down 
the  barriers  which  divide  men. 


AGGRESSIVE   RELIGION. 

ADDRESS     OF     REV.     B.     R.    BULKELEY. 

Mr,  President^  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Conference^  —  As  I  think 
of  Concord  and  of  the  memories  connected  with  my  share  in  the 
ministry  of  that  old  church  which  my  ancestor  founded,  and  then 
think  of  going  to  the  West,  as  I  soon  shall  do,  to  become  the  minis- 
ter of  a  church  in  Chicago ;  as  I  think  of  the  pride  which  belongs  to 
the  one,  and  its  justification  in  its  history ;  as  I  think  of  the  glory 
that  belongs  to  the  other,  the  second  city  on  this  continent,  —  I  feel, 
Mr.  President,  if  you  will  pardon  a  personal  allusion,  as  if  I  were 
"  in  a  strait  betwixt  two."  It  will  be  hard  to  tell,  friends,  after  a 
little  while,  which  to  talk  the  more  about, —  that  little  town  of  Con- 
cord, which  concentrates  so  much  in  itself,  or  that  mammoth  city  of 
Chicago,  of  prodigious,  unparalleled  growth,  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  West. 

But,  leaving  these  personalities,  I  am  glad  to  stand  here  to-night 
in  this  the  most  eventful  Conference  that  we  have  had.  And  I  bring 
to  your  attention  immediately  a  topic  which  I  think  grows  out  of  the 
circumstances  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  this  occasion;  namely, 
Aggressive  Religion.  I  think  you  will  all  believe  with  me  that  on 
yesterday  afternoon  there  arrived  a  juncture  in  the  history  of  this 
denomination  which  may  well  emphasize  the  passage  from  a  critical 
—  may  I  not  say  a  fault-finding?  —  development  to  one  that  is 
constructive,  aggressive,  and  even  victorious.  [Applause.]  I  be- 
lieve, Mr.  President  and  friends,  that  we  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  era.  Thirty  years  of  criticism, —  I  will  not  call  it 
the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  but  when  we  look  back  to  that  period,  as  we 
have  it  recorded  in  the  Bible,  through  which  the  Israelites  passed 
during  their  stay  in  the  wilderness,  coming  at  last  to  the  outlook 
upon   the   Promised   Land,  we  remember  that  it  took  forty  years. 
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And  we  should  congratulate  ourselves  that,  after  the  lapse  of  several 
thousand  years,  we  can  beat  the  record  of  Moses  by  ten  years. 

In  the  few  moments  that  I  am  permitted  to  speak  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  reasons  why  we  can  share  in  the  spirit  of  aggressive 
religion.  Forget  everything  that  I  may  say  else,  and  remember  those 
two  words,  —  aggressive  religion. 

Religion,  to  be  aggressive,  must  be  aggressive  from  conviction, 
aggressive  from  the  consciousness  that  we  are  in  the  service  of  the 
truth,  aggressive  from  the  idea  that  we  are  serving  God,  aggressive 
from  the  thought  that  we  see  before  us  a  limitless  opportunity,  with 
a  harvest  white  and  ready  for  the  sickle,  and  aggressive  in  feeling 
that  we  are  to  accomplish  no  work  limited  to  an  age  or  a  century, 
but  something  which  shall  endure  for  all  time. 

We  shall  be  aggressive,  then,  in  the  first  place,  by  reason  of  our 
convictions.  We  have  rejoiced  to  see  a  new  constitution  brought  be- 
fore us  here.  It  names  but  few  things  in  which  we  believe,  but  let 
no  one  of  the  non-elect  go  away  feeling  that  we  do  not  believe  much. 
WHien  we  talk  about  love  to  God,  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether 
the  God  we  mean  is  the  God  of  Calvinism  or  the  God  of  Channing. 
When  we  talk  about  love  to  man,  it  makes  a  great  difference  whether 
we  believe  in  a  manhood  or  womanhood  that  has  merited  eternal 
perdition,  or  whether,  as  we  do  believe,  in  a  manhood  or  womanhood 
that  is  progressive,  and  at  last  to  be  gathered  within  the  arms  of 
God's  infinite  purpose  and  love.  So  I  might  go  on  to  enumerate  the 
respects  in  which  we  Unitarians,  stating  so  little  of  our  belief  as  the 
basis  of  fellowship,  nevertheless  do  believe  much  in  regard  to  God, 
to  character,  to  prayer,  to  Christ,  to  immortality,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  principles  which  are  preached  from  our  pulpits. 

Let  us  have  done  forever  with  that  heresy  which  goes  abroad,  even 
among  the  members  of  our  own  denomination,  that  Unitarians  are 
not  people  of  convictions,  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  believe. 
When  you  are  tempted  to  think  that,  ask  your  minister  what  he  be- 
lieves about  God  or  Christ  or  the  Bible.  He  will  tell  you ;  and  then 
forever  be  silent  when  you  are  tempted  to  accept  the  passing  joke 
that  Unitarians  do  not  know  what  they  believe.  Unitarians  to-night 
stand  aggressive  before  this  opportunity, —  a  religion  of  conviction, 
bright  with  the  best  possible  enlightenment  of  these  days. 

But  there  are  some  Unitarians  that  do  not  have  these  decided  con- 
victions.    Their  Unitarianism  makes  me  think  of  something  upon  the 
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time-tables,  which  we  usually  do  not  see  until  we  have  missed  a  train, 
—  "  Subject  to  change  without  notice."  Some  Unitarians,  when  they 
go  from  one  place  to  another,  will  use  such  arguments  as  these  for 
changing  their  denominational  affiliations  :  "  The  Episcopal  Sunday- 
school  was  a  little  nearer  our  house ;  and  we  sent  the  children  there, 
and  then  we  thought  we  might  as  well  go."  Or  a  certain  class  of 
you  say,  when  you  have  married  wives  of  another  faith,  that  you 
"  compromise  by  going  nowhere."  Such  are  Unitarians  without 
deep  fundamental  convictions.  I  believe  that  we  stand  to-night,  at 
the  closing  of  this  Conference,  as  an  embodied  protest  against  such 
shilly-shallying  as  that.     [Applause.] 

That  kind  of  religion  which  is  spread  out  so  thin  under  the  glibly 
used  phrase  **  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  "  makes  me  think  of  the 
Irishman's  wall,  which  he  built  six  feet  broad  and  only  one  foot  high. 
When  some  one  asked  him  why  he  made  such  a  miserable  blunder, 
he  replied,  "But,  if  the  wind  should  blow  it  over,  it  would  be  taller 
than  it  was  before."  The  religion  of  such  people  is  so  thin,  without 
height  and  depth  of  conviction,  that  it  needs  to  be  turned  over,  and 
some  of  its  breadth  put  into  its  height  and  depth.  We  Unitarians 
ought  to  teach  our  children  and  our  Sunday  scholars  this  aggres- 
sive religion  of  conviction,  to  let  them  know  that  we  have  a  cate- 
chism and  a  system  of  belief,  and  to  enforce  it  upon  them  by  all 
true  and  useful  and  emphatic  methods.  Do  not  use  that  miser- 
able excuse,  "  We  do  not  want  to  bias  the  minds  of  our  children." 
If  you  do  not  some  one  less  fitted  to  do  it  will  bias  their  minds. 
[Applause.] 

Secondly,  we  stand  to-night,  friends,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
at  the  glimpse  into  this  promised  land.  We  stand  aggressive,  be- 
cause we  believe  in  preaching  this  religion.  There  is  no  truth  ever 
held  by  the  heart  that  is  not  a  real  missionary  truth.  Jesus  said, 
standing  in  the  majesty  of  his  supreme  personality  before  Pilate, 
"  To  this  end  was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth."  And,  if  there  is  a  true 
Unitarian  here  to-night,  he  is  a  missionary  Unitarian.  I  believe 
that  we  are  a  missionary  body ;  and  I  believe,  as  I  said,  that  we 
never  get  hold  of  any  truth  of  God  without  seeing  it  as  something 
embodied  in  the  world.  Oh,  how  we  are  taught  by  the  development 
of  these  modern  times  that  the  old  ideas,  that  before  were  subtle 
and   abstract,   to-day   are   literal    illustrations   of    embodied   truth ! 
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How  we  need  to  learn  that  in  religion  the  thought  of  love  to  God 
and  to  man  is  true  only  as  we  make  it  a  living  truth  in  our 
hearts  ! 

Thirdly,  we  stand  to-night  at  the  vision  of  the  Promised  Land 
because  we  are  aggressive  to  go  in,  and  possess  it.  When  Moses 
had  passed  through  the  wilderness,  and  led  the  forces  within  sight 
of  that  Promised  Land,  then  Joshua  went  forward  to  conquer, 
saying,  "  Fear  not :  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee."  So  as  we 
think  to-night  of  the  unchurched  minds,  of  those  who  have  out- 
grown the  bondage  of  Orthodoxy,  is  it  not  an  aggressive  religion 
that  we  need,  as  we  look  forward  to  those  fields  white  with  the  har- 
vest, in  order  that  we  may  go  in,  and  possess  them  as  our  own  ? 
I  value  the  period  of  controversy,  I  value  the  study  of  theology  ; 
but,  when  I  think  of  what  is  before  us,  I  see  that  everything  should 
be  subordinated  to  this  one  fact  of  an  aggressive  religion, —  to 
take  what  we  believe,  and  go  forth  and  make  that  white  harvest- 
field  our  own. 

Finally,  we  stand  here  to-night,  representatives  of  an  aggressive 
religion,  because  we  see  this  work  of  God,  into  which,  if  we  put 
our  hearts,  we  may  feel  that  we  have  contributed  something  whose 
issue  is  secure  in  his  providence,  and  whose  end  cannot  fail.  As 
I  look  at  the  simple  ministry  of  Jesus,  I  find  that  in  no  single  in- 
stance can  his  service  be  circumscribed  by  the  mere  fact  of  worldly 
help  to  his  fellow-men,  but  that,  as  he  spoke  some  simple  word  to 
the  multitude  or  went  about  to  heal  some  one  who  came  to  him, 
he  always  wrought  a  service  that  was  divine  because  he  associated 
it  with  God.  Friends,  let  us  have  done,  once  and  for  all,  with 
saying  that  the  Church  to-day  has  a  secular  work  to  accomplish. 
It  has  a  work  to  accomplish  which  is  simply  and  only  divine  as 
every  feature  of  it  should  be  associated  with  this  one  single  purpose, 
to  serve  our  fellow-men,  under  the  inspiration  and  promise  of  the 
one  God  and  Father  of  us  all. 

And  if  you  and  I,  friends,  share  in  that  aggressive  feeling,  then 
it  shall  be  our  inspiration  to  feel  that  our  word  cannot  fail.  De- 
nominations may  come  and  go,  but  the  cause  of  truth  is  conserved. 
Unitarianism  may  not  be  heard  of  in  a  century,  but  that  for  which 
it  stands,  or  something  better,  shall  last  beyond  time ;  and  our 
work  shall  be  gathered  up  into  that  mighty  purpose  of  God  which 
rests  upon  his  everlasting  word,  and  which  assures  us  that  at  last 
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not  we    only,  but  all  of   his   children,  shall   be   gathered   into    the 
great  promise  of 

*'  That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off  divine  event. 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves." 


OUR   PRINCIPLES. 


BY    REV.    MARION    MURDOCK. 


On  one  occasion,  at  a  wedding  at  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
officiating,  there  was  hung  just  behind  the  bride  and  groom  a 
drapery  upon  which  was  fastened  these  suggestive  words :  "  Union 
and  liberty,  one  evermore ! "  After  the  friendly  enthusiasm  mani- 
fested by  this  Conference,  I  have  thought  that  it  might  appropriately 
inscribe,  ideally,  perhaps,  upon  its  banner  the  same  words  from 
Dr.  Holmes's  verses:  "Union  and  liberty,  one  evermore!"  For 
in  conference  life,  as  in  domestic  life,  this  is  assuredly  the  ideal. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  in  our  fundamental  principles  as  a  church 
we  are  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  maxims  of  State  may  therefore  be  the  maxims  of 
the  Church  as  well.  This  movement  of  ours  away  from  ecclesiasti- 
cism  and  toward  simplicity  and  naturalness,  away  from  oligarchies 
and  toward  true  democracy, — this  church,  which  is  to  some  extent 
a  church  militant,  can  be  a  church  triumphant  in  proportion  as  it 
cherishes  this  principle  of  union  with  liberty,  of  fellowship  with 
freedom.  Union  without  liberty  is  tyranny :  liberty  without  union 
is  anarchy  in  the  Church  as  in  the  State. 

Liberty  may  well  suggest  the  intellectual  phase ;  union,  or  fellow- 
ship, the  moral  and  spiritual  phase.  We  have  been  supposed  to 
emphasize  the  intellectual  side  somewhat  unduly.  I  do  not  think 
we  are  dangerously  intellectual ;  but  it  is  well  that,  as  churches 
and  as  conferences,  we  should  emphasize  more  and  more  the  fellow- 
ship side  of  our  life.  Freedom  without  fellowship  is  anarchy,  as 
far   as   organized   life   is   concerned.     Fellowship   is   an   evolution, 
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involving  some  controversy  and  much  tribulation.  It  is  a  spiritual 
principle  of  slow  growth :  it  comes  through  a  process  of  regenera- 
tion. Once  baptized  into  this  spirit  which  is  of  God,  we  can 
show  more  clearly  than  ever  before  in  our  history  its  transcendent 
power  in  the  world,  its  need  in  all  business  and  industrial  and  na- 
tional and  international  life.  Never  had  any  church  a  grander 
opportunity  than  ours  to  show  the  influence  of  this  law  of  fellowship, 
which  is,  after  all,  only  the  law  of  love  applied  to  life.  This  church 
can  show  that  this  law  is  an  all-inclusive  law,  touching  every  phase 
of  human  life,  reaching  on  one  side  to  the  Son  of  Nazareth  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  the  most  abandoned  soul  ever  consigned,  by 
a  cruel  theology,  to  perdition.  You  remember  how  the  bishop  of 
Victor  Hugo  applied  thjs  principle.  By  this  sign  we  also,  in  wisdom 
and  in  reason,  shall  conquer.  May  this  Church,  founded  in  free- 
dom, go  forth  to  conquer  by  the  ever-saving  spirit  of  love ! 


CLOSING    WORDS. 

ADDRESS    OF    REV.   M.    J.    SAVAGE. 

I  feel  a  heavy  weight  of  responsibility  to-night  in  being  set  for- 
ward to  speak  the  closing  word  of  the  hour.  I  would  I  could  fuse 
the  emotions  of  your  hearts  as  well  as  the  thoughts  of  your  minds, 
and  speak  to  you  some  word  of  inspiration,  some  word  of  prophecy, 
looking  toward  a  wider  and  deeper  and  higher  success  for  that  cause 
which  is  equally  dear  to  us  all.  It  seems  to  me  that,  as  never  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  very  stars  in  their  courses  are 
fighting  for  us.  All  the  movements  of  the  modern  world  aae  only 
opening  for  us  wider  and  freer  opportunities  of  service.  The  great 
science  of  comparative  religions  is  doing  a  work  that  is  making  it 
possible  for  us  to  reach  the  thoughts  and  the  hearts  of  the  world  as 
never  before.  The  science  of  Biblical  criticism  is  Unitarian  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  teaching  that  doctrine  of  revelation  which  we  hold 
and  for  which  we  stand.  That  great  softening  of  the  human  heart, 
that  growing  tenderness  that  is  such  a  signal  manifestation  of  the 
modern  world,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  men  any  longer  to  hold 
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the  old  theological  ideas  of  the  past, —  these  are  working  for  us. 
Whittier  sings  it  truly, — 

..."  My  human  hands  are  weak 
To  hold  your  iron  creeds." 

So,  too,  that  great  new  revelation  of  God  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  universe,  and  the  origin  and  nature  of  man,  which  is  summed  up 
in  the  two  words  "  modern  science,"  is  opening  the  world  as  never 
before  to  our  gospel. 

The  one  great  thing  that  stands  in  the  way  of  the  organization  of 
the  Unitarian  Church  is  that  there  is  so  much  Unitarianism  in 
America.  If  the  ministers  of  all  the  orthodox  churches  were 
preaching  with  the  old-time  clearness  and  old-time  force  the  creeds 
which  still  stand  as  the  fundamental  bases  of  their  churches,  the 
creeds  that  are  printed  in  their  confessions  of  faith,  they  would 
empty  their  churches,  and  do  more  to  build  and  organize  Unitarian 
societies  than  our  American  Unitarian  Association  can  do  in  twenty 
years.  Indeed,  there  would  be  an  exodus  compared  with  which  the 
departure  of  the  Israelites  was  a  holiday  excursion.  Shall  I  find 
fault  with  this  ?  I  wish  they  would  come  out,  and  take  the  name 
that  seems  to  belong  to  them ;  but  I  rejoice  at  the  prevalence  of  our 
ideas,  by  whatever  name  that  gospel  may  be  called. 

There  is  one  point  that  I  wish  to  speak  of,  suggested  by  the 
address  of  our  president  concerning  the  gifts  of  the  orthodox 
churches  of  Worcester  and  the  neighboring  towns.  Why  do  not 
Unitarians  give  so  liberally  as  that  ?  I  do  not  feel  discouraged  by 
the  comparison.  I  will  tell  you  two  reasons.  You  may  think  I  am 
guilty  of  an  unconscious  Hibernicism  when  I  give  the  first  reason, 
which  is  that  they  give  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  community  1 
We  have  been  accustomed  to  interpret  liberalism  unfortunately,  so 
that  many  think  there  is  something  narrow  in  giving  exclusively  or 
even  chiefly  to  Unitarian  causes.  One  of  our  splendid  Unitarians 
in  Boston,  a  little  while  ago,  gave  $10,000  toward  building  an  Ortho- 
dox Congregational  church.  Our  Unitarian  men  and  women  are 
giving  everywhere  to  causes  of  charity  and  education  in  a  thousand 
directions.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  body  of  people  who 
during  the  last  fifty  years  have  given  with  more  generosity  than  the 
Unitarians  of  Boston,  only  they  have  not  given  chiefly  in  denomina- 
tional lines  or  to  helping  on  the  building  of  Unitarian  churches. 
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A  second  reason  why  they  have  not  given  for  that  purpose  is  that 
they  have  not  felt  their  importance.  If  the  orthodox  men  of  this 
country  are  consistent  and  really  believe  what  they  are  supposed  to, 
they  would  not  only  give  as  much  as  they  do,  but  tenfold  more,  for 
the  saving  of  souls.  A  good  many  Unitarians  have  come  to  believe 
that  hell  is  abolished ;  and,  since  the  souls  of  themselves  and  their 
neighbors  are  not  in  immediate  danger,  they  make  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  the  cause  of  religion  can  wait.  They  are  turned  out 
of  the  old  universe,  but  they  are  not  yet  wholly  born  into  the  new. 
They  have  not  waked  up  to  the  idea  of  the  need  of  a  religious  life, 
and  to  a  belief  that  the  religious  life  is  not  only  a  part  of  human 
life,  but  its  crown  and  culmination.  They  have  not  yet  learned  the 
need  of  human  salvation,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  that  word.  It 
seems  to  me  that  many  of  our  Unitarians  think  that,  since  there  is 
no  eternal  hell,  they  are  all  going  to  be  angels  on  the  other  side,  all 
on  the  same  level.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  never  in  this  world  or 
any  other  will  you  get  into  any  more  of  heaven  than  you  get  in 
yourself,  and  you  will  never  get  out  of  hell  until  you  get  hell  out  of 
yourself.  But  I  predict  that  the  time  is  coming  when  churches  will 
be  organized  such  as  have  never  been  seen  in  the  past,  when  an 
activity  shall  be  witnessed  that  has  never  been  known  in  the  days  of 
old,  when  Religion,  recognized  as  the  daughter  of  God  and  the  uni- 
versal friend  of  man,  shall  clothe  herself  with  power  and  beauty, 
and  shall  come  forth  to  deliver  the  world. 

I  have  been  asked,  as  a  closing  word,  to  speak  somewhat  on  the 
significance  of  the  event  of  yesterday,  and  what  I  trust  is  to  be  its 
bearing  on  the  future  Unitarianism. 

I  came  into  the  Unitarian  Church  twenty-one  years  ago.  The  old 
bitter  controversies  had  gone  by  before  I  became  one  of  your  num- 
ber. But  I  have  never  felt  quite  satisfied,  quite  at  home  in  this 
National  Conference, —  not  because  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  a  right 
here,  but  because  some  dear  souls  that  I  have  loved  have  felt  ag- 
grieved and  troubled  because  I  could  not  heartily  accept  the  premise 
on  which  the  Conference  was  based.  But  let  me  point  out  one  im- 
portant distinction  right  here.  I  have  been  charged  with  incon- 
sistency because  I  have  been  willing  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this 
Conference  while  not  accepting  all  the  premise  of  its  constitution. 
I  have  done  so.  Why  ?  Because  the  National  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian and  Other  Christian  Churches  has  always  proclaimed  that  it 
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had  no  right,  that  it  did  not  claim  to  exercise  the  right,  to  make  a 
creed  that  was  binding  on  any  person. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  Unitarian  orthodoxy,  and  never  has 
been.  If  the  Unitarian  Conference  at  this  meeting  should  have 
voted  that  we  believe  in  the  five  points  of  Calvin,  and  should  have 
passed  a  vote  saying  that,  unless  I  accepted  that,  I  was  not  a  Unita- 
rian, I  could  have  gone  off,  and  had  a  little  meeting  by  myself,  and 
voted  that  the  Conference  was  not  Unitarian ;  and  one  vote  would 
have  been  as  binding  as  the  other.  There  is,  then,  no  Unitarian 
orthodoxy.  But  I  rejoice  that  at  last  we  have  come,  not  to  a  pitiful 
compromise  after  a  controversy,  but  to  a  unanimity.  One  of  the 
New  York  papers  and  one  of  the  Boston  papers,  in  the  reports  of 
the  meeting  yesterday,  said  that  the  principal  controversy  was  over 
so  and  so.  I  had  something  to  do  with  this  matter,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  we  have  had  any  controversy.  We  had  a  good  deal  of 
conferring  together,  but  nobody  was  trying  to  outwit  any  one  else. 
We  were  only  coming  to  a  common  consciousness  of  our  central 
thoughts  and  hope  and  life. 

I  want  right  here  to  ask  you  to  recognize  and  to  applaud  the  work 
of  our  laymen.  Unless  you  are  familiar  with  what  has  been  going 
on,  you  do  not  know  that  what  has  been  accomplished  would  not 
have  been  done,  had  it  not  been  for  three  laymen,  George  W.  Stone 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  John  Mason  Little  and  George  H.  Ellis  of 
Boston.  I  am  proud  of  every  one  of  them,  and  grateful  that  we  have 
men  of  that  calibre.     [Applause.] 

We  have  made  a  change  in  our  constitution  ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
believe  that  now  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  been  a  Unitarian  the 
right  wing  and  the  left  wing  are  happy  together,  not  because  either 
of  us  has  surrendered  a  principle  or  either  has  been  outwitted  by 
the  other.  We  have  simply  come  to  a  common  consciousness  of  what 
we  mean.  There  has  never  been  a  time  since  I  became  a  Unitarian 
that  I  was  not  enthusiastic  in  my  love,  my  admiration,  my  reverence, 
for  the  historic  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  was  the  great  radical,  liberal 
leader,  and  reformer  of  his  age.  Were  he  living  in  America  to-day, 
I  believe  that  he  would  find  more  sympathy  and  feel  more  at  home 
with  us  than  with  any  other  body  of  religionists  in  Christendom.  If 
any  of  us  have  objected  to  putting  in  the  fore  front  too  prominently 
or  too  frequently  the  word  "  Christian,*'  it  is  because  of  its  indefi- 
niteness,  because  we  have  recognized  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
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Christians  in  Christendom,  and  we  wish  to  say  what  we  mean  by  our 
Christianity.  We  have  at  last  been  able  to  come  to  a  common 
acceptance  of  the  expression  and  purpose  of  this  Conference,  but 
we  have  not  established  a  creed.  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  creed.  If 
I  were  not  so  tired,  I  could  write  a  creed  of  thirty-nine  articles 
to-night;  but  I  would  not  promise  to  believe  the  whole  of  them 
to-morrow  morning.  In  other  words,  I  choose  to  keep  myself  free 
to  find  out  something  new,  if  I  find  the  opportunity ;  and,  if  I  do  not 
find  something  new,  then  I  can  keep  that  creed  only  on  the  condi- 
tion of  being  a  hypocrite.  So  we  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  a  creed, 
but  we  are  none  the  less  united  for  that.  I  do  not  believe  any  relig- 
ious denomination  is  more  united  in  spirit  and  purpose  than  we  were. 
But  now  we  have  discovered  the  reality  of  that  union.  We  do  not 
want  a  creed  or  an  ecclesiasticism  to  keep  us  together :  we  prefer 
a  divine  method. 

When  God  wished  to  swing  a  solar  system  in  the  heavens,  he  did 
not  build  a  fence  around  the  planets  to  keep  them  from  falling  away 
into  space :  he  merely  swung  a  luminous,  mighty  power  of  attraction 
at  the  centre,  and  they  swung  and  swept  in  their  orbits,  held  in  their 
places  by  the  central  power  of  attraction.  We  need  to  keep  us  to- 
gether not  a  fence,  a  limitation  on  the  outside,  not  even  for  the  most 
eccentric  of  us :  we  need  a  great  central,  luminous  purpose  around 
which  we  can  organize,  which  shall  hold  us  together,  and  that  we 
have  found  at  last.  I  wish  that  there  might  have  been  a  report  in 
all  our  leading  papers  of  our  large  cities  of  what  we  accomplished 
yesterday.  If  I  could  have  had  my  way,  I  would  have  headed  such 
a  report  "  Lincoln's  Religion  at  Last."  Lincoln  used  to  say  that,  if 
ever  the  time  came  when  he  could  find  a  church  built  on  the  two 
commandments  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  he  would  like  to  join 
it.  I  hope  he  is  looking  down  from  a  higher  sphere  to-night,  and 
feeling  that,  if  he  had  lived  until  this  day,  he  might  have  declared 
himself  an  enthusiastic  Unitarian.  We  have  now  not  a  creed,  but  a 
watchword.  We  have  an  expression  of  our  purpose  ;  and  our  minis- 
ters can  go  out  into  their  missionary  fields  and  tell  people  what 
Unitarianism  is,  what  it  stands  for,  and  what  it  proposes  to  accom- 
plish,—  nothing  less  than  to  build  up  here  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  the  perfect  kingdom  of  man. 


NATIONAL   ALLIANCE   OF   UNITARIAN   AND 
OTHER   LIBERAL   CHRISTIAN   WOMEN. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  the  Alliance  was  held  at  four  o'clock  on 
Sept.  26,  1894.  177  delegates  were  present,  and  3 1  credentials  were 
received  by  mail. 

The  president  gave  a  short  address  of  welcome,  and  was  followed 
by  the  corresponding  secretary,  whose  report  in  full  will  be  found 
in  the  **  Manual "  issued  by  the  Alliance.  Since  the  last  biennial 
meeting  the  Alliance  has  grown  from  87  to  138  Branches,  with  7,000 
members ;  and  the  amount  of  money  raised  and  work  accomplished 
has  proportionately  increased. 

Various  amendments  to  the  By-laws  which  had  previously  been 
presented  to  the  Branches  were  voted  upon  and  accepted.  The  fol- 
lowing motion  was  also  passed :  "  The  appointment  of  a  committee 
of  five,  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  a  new  office,  that  of 
honorary  vice-president,  and,  if  they  recommend  the  creation  of  the 
office,  to  suggest  the  suitable  number,  the  manner  of  their  appoint- 
ment or  election,  and  define  their  powers  and  duties,  the  com- 
mittee to  report  at  the  next  biennial  meeting."  The  president  ap- 
pointed as  the  committee  Mrs.  George  S.  Hale,  Boston ;  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Morehouse,  New  York;  Mrs.  Abby  L.  Stone,  Worcester;  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Longstreth,  Philadelphia;  and  Mrs.  Hugh  McKittrick,  St. 
Louis.  Miss  Lilian  Freeman  Clarke  gave  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  Study  Class  Committee  and  the  Cheerful 
Letter  Exchange,  and  the  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
peals was  read :  — 

"The  appeals  that  have  been  considered  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose  during  the  last  three  years  have  been  on 
behalf  of  churches,  none  for  individuals  or  for  church  fairs,  as  the 
National  Board  deemed  best  to  exclude  such  cases.  In  a  number  of 
cases  presented  the  Western  and  Northern  Middle  States  stand 
about  alike,  either  division  exceeding  in  number  the  appeals  received 
from  the  South.  In  point  of  urgency  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
claims  have  been  the  most  pressing;  for  each  church  considers  its 
own  case  as  unique,  which  often  renders  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the 
church  appealing. 

"  The  Branches  of  the  Alliance  are  eager  to  respond  to  all  claims, 
but  always  wish  to  know  exactly  for  what  and  why  the  appeal  is 
made.     Generous  help  has  often  been  given  in  emergencies,  the  aim 
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of  the  Alliance  being  to  assist  in  carrying  on  present  work  rather 
than  to  liquidate  long-standing  debts. 

"  The  method  of  having  each  appeal  fortified  by  letter  and  investi- 
gated by  the  committee  (in  consultation  with  the  superintendent  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association), 
its  salient  points  then  selected  and  submitted  to  the  board  for  their 
approval  or  rejection  has  worked  impartially  and  to  apparent  satis- 
faction. 

**  The  books  and  letters  of  the  committee  are  open  to  inspection. 
The  duty  of  the  committee  is  simply  to  state  the  facts  in  each  case, 
leaving  each  Branch  independent  in  its  action." 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  first  president,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Andrews,  just  returned  from  India,  and  unable  to  be  present.  With 
her  own  greetings  Mrs.  Andrews  sent  to  the  Branches  the  remem- 
brances and  thanks  of  Pundita  Ramabai,  who  "again  asks  their 
sympathy  and  prayers  to  help  her  in  solving  the  Hifficulties  that 
meet  her  at  almost  every  step  in  her  noble  work." 

The  following  resolutions,  which  had  previously  been  authorized 
by  the  Elxecutive  Board,  were  presented  by  the  Committee  on  New 
Business :  — 

Whereas  we,  members  of  the  National  Alliance,  realizing  the  tremendous  evils 
caused  by  intemperance,  feel  the  pressing  need  of  temperance  education  and 
reform;  and 

Whereas  we  believe  that  a  special  duty  in  this  regard  rests  upon  women,  and 
that  a  special  opportunity  awaits  them, — 

Resolved^  first,  That  we  recommend  this  subject  of  temperance  as  one  eminently 
suitable  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  local  Branches  of  the  Alliance  in  their 
Religious  Study  Classes  or  at  their  regular  meetings. 

Resolvedy  second,  That  we  recommend  to  the  branches  of  the  Post-office  Mis- 
sion the  use  of  carefully  selected  temperance  leaflets  or  tracts,  to  be  sent  to  corre- 
spondents asking  for  them,  and  that  we  recommend  the  use  of  the  circular 
recently  prepared  by  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society,  offering  such  publications 
to  correspondents. 

Resolved.,  third,  That  we  urge  our  members  everywhere  to  interest  themselves 
more  earnestly  in  the  temperance  question,  by  becoming  members  of  the  Unita- 
rian Temperance  Society  or  some  other,  and  by  helping  in  every  way  consistent 
with  their  conscientious  judgment  the  temperance  cause. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  two  years  are :  president, 
Mrs.  B.  Ward  Dix,  608  Carlton  Avenue.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. ;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  4  Ashland  Street,  Dorchester  ;  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Davis,  1977  Seventh  Avenue.,  N.Y. ; 
treasurer,  Miss  Flora  L.  Close,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston;  vice-presi- 
dents :  New  England,  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Boston ;  Middle  States, 
Ellen  W.  Stan  wood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Southern  States,  Caroline  I. 
Chaney,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Middle  West,  Sarah  F.  Gane,  Chicago, 
111. ;  Rocky  Mountains,  Rebecca  P.  Utter,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ; 
Pacific  Coast,  Lucy  W.  Stebbins,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  directors : 
Maine,  Eliza  M.  F.  Bartlett,  Waterville ;  New  Hampshire,  Mary  A. 
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Downing,  Concord ;  Massachusetts,  Elizabeth  P.  Channing,  Milton ^ 
Sarah  E.  Hooper,  Roxbury,  Maria  W.  Hodgdon,  Arlington,  Julia 
A.  Nichols,-  Boston,  Phoebe  M.  Waldo,  Salem,  Sarah  Theo.  Brown, 
Worcester,  Anne  B.  Richardson,  Lowell,  Elizabeth  B.  Lombard, 
Plymouth ;  Rhode  Island,  Mary  E.  Cleveland,  Providence ;  New 
York,  Mary  Louise  Catlin,  Brooklyn,  Charlotte  E.  Curtis,  Geneseo ; 
New  Jersey,  Elizabeth  N.  Bell,  Rutherford ;  Pennsylvania,  Elizabeth 
J.  May,  Philadelphia ;  Illinois,  Victoria  M.  Richardson,  Princeton ; 
Missouri,  Mary  W.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis ;  California,  Clara  A. 
Barrett,  Sausalito,  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  San  Francisco. 


THE     UNITARIAN     CHURCH     TEMPERANCE 

SOCIETY. 


BUSrNESS    RECORD. 


The  regular  business  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society 
was  held  in  the  Congregational  church  in  Saratoga  September  27  at 
three  o'clock.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Rev.  Christopher 
R.  Eliot,  president  of  the  society,  who  made  a  few  opening  remarks 
of  welcome.  A  report  of  the  last  regular  meeting  was  read  and 
approved.  The  secretary  and  treasurer,  Rev.  George  Herbert 
Hosmer,  read  a  report  of  three  years'  work,  and  announced  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $167.76.  Two  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion were  moved  and  acted  upon, —  (i)  strike  out  in  Article  V.  the 
words  **  who  shall  also  be,"  which  separate  the  offices  of  secretary 
and  treasurer ;  (2)  add  to  Article  III.:  "  Persons  may  become  life 
members  by  the  payment  of  $25  within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
the  first  payment." 

The  president  announced  a  gift  of  $1,000  to  the  society  in  memory 
of  Mr.  R.  C.  Weis  of  Dorchester,  by  his  mother.  This  suggests  the 
need  of  incorporation,  that  the  society  may  legally  hold  bequests ; 
and  it  was  voted  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  in- 
corporate the  society  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts or  by  special  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  State.  A  com- 
mittee to  nominate  officers  was  appointed,  who  presented  the 
following  as  the  board  of  officers  for  the  coming  two  years  :  presi- 
dent, Rev.  Christopher  R.  EUot,  Boston;  vice-president,  William  H. 
Baldwin,  Boston  ;  secretary.  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke,  E^st  Lexington  ; 
treasurer,  Frank  B.  Thayer,  Boston ;  directors :  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Dole,  Jamaica  Plain ;  Rev.  William  C.  Gannett,  Rochester,  N.Y. ; 
Rev.  Lyman  Clark,  Andover,  N.H.  ;  Rev.  James  De  Normandie, 
Roxbury,  Mass. ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Marsh,  Saco,  Me. ;  Mrs.  M.  F.  W. 
Homer,  Belmont,  Mass. ;  Miss  Mary  O.  Rogers,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs. 
Abby  C.  Woude,  Neponset,  Mass. ;  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  Chicago,  111.  ; 
Walter  H.  Evans,  Montreal,  P.Q. ;  Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. ;  Rev.  George  Herbert  Hosmer,  Dorchester,  Mass. ; 
Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Rev.  W.  I.  Nichols,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ;  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  few  earnest  words  were  spoken  by  the  president  of  encourage- 
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ment  and  hope.  Rev.  J.  Elstlin  Carpenter  of  Oxford,  England,  was 
introduced-  who  spoke  as  the  representative  of  the  Essex  Hall  Tem- 
p>erance  Society.  Rev.  Father  Conaty  of  Worcester  made  a  most 
stirring  address,  and  was  followed  by  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp  of  Brooklyn 
and  Rev.  William  C.  Gannett  of  Rochester.  A  number  of  members 
were  enrolled.     The  meeting  adjourned  at  five  o'clock. 


secretary's  report. 

According  to  the  wording  of  our  constitution,  "  The  regular  meet- 
ings of  this  society  shall  be  held  in  connection  with  the  National 
Conference."  It  is  therefore  three  years  since  we  have  held  a  regu- 
lar meeting  for  the  choice  of  officers  and  other  business. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting,  held  in  Saratoga,  Sept.  24,  1891,  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  constitution,  the  most  important  being  that 
any  person  paying  the  sum  of  one  dollar  annually  may  become  a 
member  of  the  society. 

The  opinion  of  the  Executive  Committee  has  been  confirmed,  that 
an  increase  of  interest  and  resources  would  come  by  this  method. 
The  society  started  with  the  idea  of  forming  branches  in  churches 
and  Sunday-schools.  This  did  not  succeed,  but  the  plan  of  individ- 
ual membership  has  been  steadily  gaining. 

The  Executive  Committee,  composed  largely  of  members  in 
Boston  and  vicinity,  have  met  regularly  monthly  at  25  Beacon  Street, 
to  carry  on  the  work. 

The  printing  and  circulation  of  the  society's  publications  have  been 
a  large  feature  of  its  work.  The  demand  for  our  tracts  is  increasing. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  it  is  only  limited  by  our  means ;  for  our 
publications  are  acknowledged  as  among  the  best  in  the  field,  and 
are  eagerly  called  for.  They  have  been  sent  freely  by  the  thousands 
all  over  the  "country.  We  use  every  available  means  to  scatter  them. 
The  Post-office  Mission  has  been  quite  an  avenue  of  circulation. 
Additions  are  being  made  to  our  publications:  several  have  been 
added  since  the  last  regular  meeting.  Two  little  tracts,  the  last  work 
of  Dr.  Livermore,  addressed  to  our  American  boys, — "  Don't 
Smoke!"  "Don't  Drink!" — have  been  in  great  demand.  Mrs. 
Spencer's  tract  on  "  Intemperance  and  its  Relation  to  Social  Ills  '^ 
has  been  widely  circulated.  On  the  completion  of  Rev.  William  C. 
Gannett's  work,  "Seven  Studies  in  Temperance,"  in  1892, —  written 
at  the  suggestion  and  under  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Eliot, —  the 
plates  were  generously  given  to  the  society  by  the  author ;  and  the 
first  edition  of  one  thousand  copies  was  made  over  at  the  cost  price. 
This  little  work,  so  concise,  suggestive,  and  searching,  is  in  itself  a 
cyclopaedia  of  facts  and  suggestions.  It  has  been  noticed  by  dis- 
tinguished workers, —  Mrs.  Livermore,  Miss  Frances  Willard, —  and 
commended  as   admirable   for   Sunday-school   adult   classes.  Unity 
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Clubs,  and  guilds.  The  resolutions  on  temperance  passed  by  Uni- 
tarian local  and  national  conferences,  prepared  by  Rev.  George  W. 
Cooke,  published  in  the  Register^  were  afterward  printed  in  tract 
form,  and  have  been  widely  scattered.  Recently  a  new  tract  has 
been  issued,  called  "  Mistakes  about  Abstainers,"  by  Canon  Farrar, 
a  reprint  from  the  Contemporary  Rcinew ;  and  another,  being  the  ad- 
mirable address  of  Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett,  given  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Boston  last  May.  Several  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation's tracts  have  gone  out  largely  with  our  own, —  Channing*s 
address,  and  one  by  Dr.  Herford  on  "Temperance  and  Purity.** 
Some  copies  of  a  tract  by  Rev.  L.  G.  Wilson  have  been  circulated. 
The  committee  are  on  the  outlook  for  suitable  and  suggestive  things 
to  publish.  In  the  columns  of  the  Christian  Register^  in  the  Unita- 
rian^ in  a  little  paper,  Our  Young  Folks,  we  try.  to  keep  the  public 
advised  of  our  work.  Numerous  circulars  have  been  sent  out  to 
ministers  and  Sunday-school  superintendents;  and,  as  opportunity 
has  occurred,  the  officers  have  addressed  meetings. 

The  great  success  following  the  suggestion  of  setting  apart  a 
Sunday  to  be  observed  as  Temperance  Sunday  among  the  churches 
and  Sunday-schools  has  led  to  the  preparation  of  several  special 
services,  beginning  with  the  one  issued  Sunday,  Feb.  22,  1891, 
called  "Patriotism  and  Purity.**  It  was  followed  by  one  to  com- 
memorate Channing  as  a  reformer,  intended  to  be  used  on  or  near 
his  birthday,  in  April,  1892  ;  another,  to  commemorate  John  Pier- 
pont,  in  April,  1893;  another,  for  our  living  leader,  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  in  April,  1894.  April  is  a  prolific  month  for  Unita- 
tarian  leaders.  These  services  have  won  increasing  popularity. 
The  last,  on  Mr.  Hale,  was  quite  widely  used.  Ten  thousand  copies 
were  issued. 

No  pledge  is  exacted  for  membership ;  but,  to  meet  a  request  that 
a  pledge  might  be  used,  the  plan  of  forming  a  Total  Abstinence 
League  within  the  society  was  adopted  in  February,  1892.  Two  cards 
were  issued, —  Card  A,  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
beverages ;  Card  B,  abstinence  from  the  use  of  tobacco.  A  few  Sunday- 
schools  have  entered  the  league,  the  largest  number  of  members 
being  in  Holyoke  and  Revere,  a  few  in  Gloucester,  Dorchester, 
Feterboro,  Billerica,  and  Charleston,  S.C.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  bring  this  league  to  the  attention  of  ministers  and 
superintendents,  but  as  yet  with  no  hearty  response. 

An  important  move  the  past  year,  entailing  a  large  amount  of  work, 
has  been  the  memorial  to  Congress,  asking  for  an  appropriation  to 
secure  reliable  statistics  of  the  liquor  traffic  of  the  country.  Hon. 
Carroll  D.  Wright  encouraged  the  plan.  The  attempt  was  not  made 
to  secure  a  large  number  of  petitioners,  but  a  limited  number  of  very 
influential  names.  Much  hard  work  was  done ;  and  a  remarkable 
memorial  was  forwarded  to  Congress,  containing  names  of  prominent 
public  men,  senators,  lawyers,  judges,  physicians,  bishops,  presidents 
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of  colleges,  clergymen,  teachers,  noted  men  and  women.  The  me- 
morial was  presented,  but  failed  to  secure  an  appropriation ;  but  a 
recent  word  from  Mr.  Wright  recommends  another  trial  next  year. 

A  step  looking  to  more  aggressive  work  was  the  appointment  of 
Rev.  William  H.  Savary  as  field  agent,  to  visit  and  speak  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  society.  Mr.  Savary  entered  the  field  zealously,  and 
worked  earnestly  for  six  months.  He  canvassed  Massachusetts,  visit- 
ing most  of  the  important  cities  and  towns,  speaking  on  temperance 
and  making  our  work  known.  He  called  upon  many  of  our  min- 
isters, and  endeavored  to  secure  their  interest,  and  succeeded  in  add- 
ing a  number  to  our  roll  of  membership.  The  difficulties  were  found 
to  be  great  in  awakening  any  very  large  measure  of  interest;  but 
some  good  work  was  accomplished  in  letting  the  world  know,  at 
least  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  that  there  was  such  an  organization 
as  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Noon,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
Mr.  Savary  was  given  the  opportunity  of  addressing  many  large  pub- 
lic meetings,  where  he  was  introduced  and  welcomed  as  our  agent, 
scattering  our  tracts  and  calling  attention  to  our  work. 

Public  meetings  of  our  society  have  been  held  in  Boston  on  some 
evening  in  Anniversary  Week,  and  have  been  largely  attended.  Ar- 
lington Street  Church  was  thronged  to  hear  Mrs.  Chant,  and  good 
audiences  have  been  present  at  King's  Chapel.  The  aim  has  been 
to  secure  distinguished  speakers,  and  quicken  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic in  our  work.  Mrs.  Chant,  Miss  Bartlett,  Dr.  Hale,  Dr.  F.  G. 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Livermore,  and  others  have  addressed  these  meetings  ; 
and  a  large  number  of  our  publications  have  been  given  out.  It  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  directors  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  in 
February  at  25  Beacon  Street,  to  confer  on  the  best  ways  to  advance 
the  work,  and  invite  suggestions.  These  meetings  have  been  fruitful 
in  awakening  interest. 

At  the  World's  Fair  last  year  our  publications  were  on  hand  for  dis- 
tribution. A  special  circular  was  issued,  calling  attention  to  our  work ; 
and  many  thousands  were  distributed.  A  protest  against  the  sale  of 
liquor  on  the  grounds  was  sent  to  the  commissioners  from  our  society. 

The  items  of  work  and  endeavor,  as  they  are  enumerated,  may  not 
seem  large.  Indeed,  they  are  inadequate  for  a  denomination  able  in 
thought  and  means  to  be  leaders  in  the  cause  of  temperance  reform. 
This  society  offers  a  free  platform.  We  bind  no  one  to  pledges ;  but 
we  do  urge,  as  our  purpose  indicates,  every  one  "to  work  for  the 
cause  of  temperance  in  whatever  ways  may  seem  wise  and  right. 
We  urge  the  study  of  social  problems  of  poverty,  crime,  and  disease 
in  their  relation  to  intoxicating  drinks,  and  seek  to  diffuse  whatever 
knowledge  may  be  gained  by  the  new  developments  of  social  science. 
We  ask  the  discussion  of  methods  of  temperance  reform,  and  en- 
deavor to  exert,  by  our  meetings  and  by  our  membership,  such  influ- 
ence for  good  as,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  may  possess.** 
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All  are  invited  to  join  our  society  who  are  in  sympathy  with  these 
aims  and  purposes,  and  any  one  can  become  a  member  by  paying 
the  sum  of  one  dollar  annually.  If  each  church  in  our  denomination 
could  be  represented  by  six  members,  it  would  give  a  great  impulse 
to  the  work.  These  might  form  a  committee  on  special  temperance 
work  in  the  parish,  keep  in  communication  with  the  Executive  Board, 
hold  occasional  meetings,  and  look  after  the  intelligent  study  of  the 
social  problem  in  the  community.  There  is  much  firing  at  random, 
and  too  little  unity  of  purpose  and  effort.  We  might  do  much  look- 
ing toward  a  wiser  treatment  of  this  subject,  which  touches  all  our 
homes  and  our  dearest  personal  interests.  Instead  of  three  hundred 
members,  we  should  have  a  thousand,  ready  to  stand  together  and 
work  for  this  cause.  The  work  is  extending ;  and  steps  will  be  taken 
to  incorporate  the  society,  that  it  may  receive  bequests  of  money. 
The  lines  of  work  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  and  our  churches 
become  real  powers  in  working  for  temperance  and  purity. 

George  Herbert  Hosmer,  Secretary, 
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Reported  as  appointed  to  the  Fifteenth  Session  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches,  held  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y.,  September  24-27,  1894. 


The  asterisk  appears  onlj  before  the  oames  of  those  persons  who  did  not  band 
in  their  delegate  tickets  at  Saratoga. 

MAINE. 

# 

AcorsTA  — Chriat  Charch:  Rev.  E.  E.  Newbert,  Mrs.  Pauline  J.  Myrlck,  Miss  Habimh  B.  Falter. 
Ban(^or  — Independent  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Seth  C.  Beach,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.  OrUwold, 

Mrs.  Adeline  Stetson. 
Bar  Harbor  — Liberal  Christian  Church:  Rev.  Dr.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  B.  C.  Reynolds,  Mrs. 

A.  E.  Morao. 

Castine— First  Congregational  Society:  *Rev.  Walter  C.  Green.  *Mrs.  F.  A.  Whiting,  Mrs. 

George  H.  Wetherle. 
Kkxkkbunk  —  First  Parish:  Rev.  E.  J.  Prescott,  Edward  Bourne.  Mrs.  M.  G.  Moody. 
Portland  —  First  Parish:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Perlctns,  Hon.  Mark  P.  Emery.    Alternate,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Varnum. 
Preble  Chapel:  Rev.  W.  T.  Phelan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Farriugton. 
Saco  — Second  Parish:  R«v.  John  L.  Marsh,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Fales,  Miss  Luc<nda  Currier. 
Watbrvillb—  First  Unitarian  Hoclety :  Mrs.  E.  M.  F.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Ware. 
Yarmouth  —  Central  Society :  *  Rev.  Arthur  G.  Pettengill,  *  Miss  Mary  G.  Mason. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

Ahdov BR  — Congregational  Unitarian  Society:  *  Rev.  Lyman  Clark,  *  Clarence  E.Carr,  *Mr«. 

Carrie  F.  Carr. 
CuARLKflTOWN  — South  Parish  Church:   Rev.  T.  D.  Howard,  'Mrs.  D.  A.  Gage,  *  Mra.  N.  M. 

Darrah. 
Concord  —  Second  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen,  George  L.  Stratton,  Miss 

Mary  A.  Downing. 
Dublin  — First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  George  W.  Patten,  Mrs.  Sarah  G.  Pierce,  Mrs. 

George  W.  Patten. 
Kbene  — Keene  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Charles  B.  Elder,  *  Edward  G.  Thayer,  Miss  Mary 

B.  Diusmore. 

Lebanon  —  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  C.  C.  Vlnal,  *Mr.  and  *Mn.  J.  E. 

Lincoln. 
Littleton  —  First  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  L.  Fletcher  Snapp,  General  George  T.  Cruft,  Mrs. 

J.  E.  Parker. 
Manchester  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  *  Daniel  Olgendam,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  H.  Fox  Davis. 
MiLPORD  —  First  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  Judson  Rich,  Miss  Elisabeth  A.  LIvermore. 
Nashua- First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Enoch  Powell,  Hon.  Solomon  Spalding,  James  H. 

Fassett. 
Pbtbrboro  — The  Congregational  Charch:  Rev.  George  K  Littlefield,  Mrs.  H.  K.  French,  Mrs. 

Anna  S.  Scott. 
Portsmouth  —  South  Parish:  Rev.  and  BIrs.  Alfred  Gooding,  Miss  Bfargaret  Foster. 
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Walpols— Walpole  Town  Gongregatlonal  Society:  'Mr.  and  *Hn.  John  W.  Haywood,  *Mn. 

Q«orRe  P.  Porter. 
WiLTOX,  East— Liberal  ChrUtUn  Church:  *ReT.  John  C.  Mitchell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 

Whiting. 

VERMONT. 

Bbattlbboro  —  Unitarian  Congregational  Society :  *  Rev.  E.  Bradford  Leavltt,  Hon.  Dorman  B. 

Eaton,  S.  E.  Lawton,  M.D. 
BCRLIXOTOX  —  Pint  Congregational  Society:   Rev.  J.  H.  Metcalf,  Mn.  Bennett  Tark,  Fred  A. 

Johonnott. 
MONTi'BLi BR  — Church  of  the  Messiah:  Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Heath,  W.  G. 

Andrews. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

AlTDOVBR,  North  — North  Parish  Church  and  Society:   Rev.  Charles  Noyes,  *Hon.  Moses  H. 

Stevens,  *  Charles  Johnson. 
Arlinoton  —  First  Congregational  Parish :  Rev.  Frederick  Gill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Damon. 
A8HBT— First  Parish:  «  Rev.  George  S.  Shaw,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  H.  F.  Bingham. 
Athol— Second  Society:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Wellman. 

First  Parish  :  Rev.  S.  W.  Sutton,  Mrs.  Roswell  Beard.  Mrs  Charles  Wadsworth. 
Barrb— First  Parish:   Rev.  Alvin  F.  Bailey,  George   W.  Wheelwright,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Alice  M. 

Hathorne. 
Bedford—  First  Parish:  Rev.  Oliver  J.  FairOeld,  Mn.  Clara  P.  Bllnn.  *  Charles  C.  Oragg. 
Bklmont— Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave,  J.  Varniim  Fletcher,  Henry  S.  Marcy. 
BXRLIN  —  First  Society:  •  Rev.  and  •  Mrs.  G.  F.  Pratt,  •  Mrs.  J.  H.  Carter. 
Bkrnardstoit  —  First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Francis  W.  Holden.  Rev.  Stillman  Barber, 

*  P.  L.  Cusbman. 
Bolton  —  Congregational  Society:  *Rev.  W.  J.  Leonard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Nourse. 
Boston  —  Arlington  Street  Church :  Rev.  John  Cuckson.  Mrs.  Helen  B.  Little,  John  Mason  Little. 
Church  of  the  Disciples:  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Miss  Lilian  Freeman  Clarke,  Mrs.  Fanny  B. 

Ames. 
Bulflnch  Place  Chapel :  Rev.  Christopher  R.  Eliot,  Mrs.  Catherine  B.  Clark,  Mrs.  Newcomb. 
Church  of  the  Unity :  Rev.  Mlnot  J.  Savage,  *  James  N.  North,  *  Frank  B.  Thayer. 
First  Church:  Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke,  George  O.  Shattuck.  Esq.,  Miss  Helen  Collamore. 
New  South  Church :  Rev.  Loren  B.  MacDonald,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Whltcomb,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Hartley. 
Second  Church:  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Nesi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Willard. 
South  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Edward  £.  Hale,  D.D.,  George  O.  Carpenter,  D.  Webster 

King.    Alternates :  Isaac  Fenno,  Frederick  H.  Nazro. 
< Allston)  —  Unity  Church :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Manning. 
(Brighton)  — First  Parish:  *Rev.  Albert  Walkley,  *  Mrs.  Sarah  E  Willis. *  Miss  Georgia  D. 

Livermore. 
(Charlestown)  —  Harvard  Church :  *  Rev.  Carlos  C.  Carpenter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hnrd,  Catherine 

Hnrd. 
(Dorchester)  —  First  Parish  :  Mrs  S.  Frank  King.  Henry  F.  Howe,  J.  Homer  Pierce. 
{Dorchester)- Third  Religious  Society:  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Mott,  Mrs.  Henry  Pierce,  Mrs. 

Henry  Richardson. 
(Dorchester)  —  Norfolk  Unitarian  Church :  *  Rev.  William  H.  Branigan,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  Sam- 
uel H.  Babcock. 
(East  Boston)— The  Church  of  Our  Father:  Rev.  Richmond  Fisk,  *  Reuben  Peterson,  *^  Henry 

B.  Hill. 
<Jamalea  Plain)  —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Miss  Helen  J.  Adam, 

EIlli  Peterson.    Alternates :  Mrs.  C.  F.  Velasco,  Mr.  E.  H.  Gleason. 
(Neponset)  —  Church  of  the  Unity :  Rev.  George  Herbert  Hoimer,  Henry  P.  Oakman,  Mrs. 

M.  H.  Temple.    Alternate,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Oakman. 
(Rosllndale)  —  Unitarian  Church :  Rev.  C.  F.  Nicholson,  *  Mrs.  Lucie  J.  Whlttemore,  Solomon 

B.  Stebblns. 
(Rozbury)  —  All  Souls'  Church:  *  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon,  *  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Newhall. 
(Rozbury,  Eliot  Square)  —  First  Church:  Rev.  James  De  Normandle,  Edward  B.  Reynolds, 

Miss  Mary  E.  Pettes. 
(Roxbury .  West)  —  First  Parish :  Rev.  Frank  Wright  Pratt.  Caroline  Pierce. 
(South  Boston)  —  Ha wes  Uniurian  (Congregational  Church:  *Rev.  James  Huxtable.  *  Mr. 
Barnard  Jenny,  *  Mr.  Thomas  Hills. 
Brbwstbr  —  First  Parish  t  *  Rev.  Thomas  Dawes.  *  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Henry  Sears. 
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Bridobwatbr—  First  CoDRregmtloiial  UnltarUn  Society:  *Rev.  OluurlM  A.  Allen,  *Hn.  H.  T€^ 

Bteekstone,  *  Mn.  Oastavus  Pratt. 
Bridobwatsb,  East  —  Flnt  Parish :  Hiss  Helen  Bird,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Kingman. 
Bbioobwatbb,  Wbst— First  Congregational  Society:  •Rev.  Samuel  Hamlet,  Franels  E.  How- 
ard. Mrs.  Elisabeth  B.  Howard. 
BROCKTOir  —  Unity  Church :  *  Bey.  PIU  Dillingham,  Bfrs.  C.  C.  Menitt,  Mrs.  M.  H.  Bird. 
Brookfibld  —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  Bey.  WlUlam  L.  Walsh,  Bfrs.  H. P.  Bart- 

lett,  *  Miss  Hannah  QUbert. 
Brooklinb  —  First  Parish :  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Steams. 
Cambridge—  First  Parish :  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  M.  Barnes. 

Third  Congregational  Society :  *  Rev.  and  *  Mrs.  William  H.  Johnson,  *  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wellington.. 
Cantok  —  First  Congregational  Parish :  Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks,  Charles  H.  French.  Robert  Bird. 
Chblsba  —  First  Society:  Rev.  Henry  Powers,  Miss  Margaret  B.  Barnard.  Oeurge  M.  Steams. 
Chicopbb  —  First  Society :  Rev.  Cary  F.  Abbott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Bemls. 
Clintok  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  James  C.  Duncan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Howard. 
Cokcord  —  First  Parish :  Hon.  E.  Rockwopd  Hoar,  T.  Qulncy  Browne.  Miss  Bfarcaxet  Blanchard. 

Alternates:  Hon.  Henry  J.  Hosmer,  Charles  E.  Brown,  Mrs.  John  C.  Friend. 
Dbdh AX  —  First  Parish :  Rev.  William  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  Sirs.  George  F.  Fisher.  Mrs.  John  R.  Bnllard. 
Dbdham,  WBgT  —  Third  Parish :  *  Rev.  Obed  Eldridge,  Bflss  Nellie  M.  Gay,  Rev.  C.  8.  Locke. 
Dbbrpibld  —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  Richard  C.  Wllby ,  Mrs.  Eels.  Mrs.  Albert  Chllds. 
DxOHTON  —  Pedobaptlst  Congregational  Society :  Mrs.  David  B.  Shure,  Mrs.  N.  T.  Baxter.  *  F. 

Waldron. 
DovBR—  First  Parish  :  *  Rev.  Obed  Eldridge,  *  E.  A.  James,  *  Frank  Smith. 
Eabtov,  North  —  Unity  Church :  *  Rev.  W.  L.  Chaffln.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oakes  A.  Ames. 
Fairhavbn  —  Washington  Street  Christian  Church :  *  Rev.  Herbert  L.  Buzzell,  *  Mr.  and  *  Bfrs. 

W.  P.  Wlnsor. 
Fitohburo  —  First  Parish :  Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman,  *  Frederick  F.  Woodward.  Henry  A. 

Goodrich. 
Florbttcb  — Free  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Frederic  A.  Hinckley,  Henry  B.  Haven,  and 

L.  F.  C.  Plimpton. 
Framinghax  —  First  Pariah  Church:  Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  Joseph  0.  Cloyes,  Miss  Abby  Perry. 
Gardnbr  —  First  Society :  Kev.  J.  F.  Howard,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  J.  W.  Osborne. 
GLOUCB8TBR  —  First  Parish :  Rev.  L.  Walter  Mason,  *  Miss  Louisa  Davis,  *  Joseph  L.  Stevens. 
Grafton  —  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  T.  Ernest  Allen,  Miss  Augusta  Taft,  Horace  Warren. 
Grbbztfibld  —  Third  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  A.  A.  Brooks,  8.  B.  Slate,  Mrs.  Volney 

Warner. 
GROT027  —  First  Parish:  Rev.  Joshua  Toung,  D.D.,  Michael  Shady,  Jr.,  Grace  R.  Shady. 
Harvard— First  Congregational  Parish :  Rev.  A.  B.  Goodrldge,  Andrew  Fairbanks,  *  James  H. 

Whitney. 
Havbrhill  —  First  Parish:  Rev.  F.  A.  Gllmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Webster. 
HiNGH AX  — First  Parish:  Rev.  John  W.  Day,  David  Cushing,  Sidney  W.  Spragne. 

Third  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  Charles  T.  Billings,  *  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  S.  T.  Crosby 

Spooner. 
HOLYOKB  —  Liberal  Christian  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  J.  W.  Camey,  W.  B.  Whiting,  Jamea 

Ramage. 
HOPBDALB—  Hopedale  Parish:  Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Bfrs.  E.  S.  Draper. 
HUBBARDSTON  —  First  Congregational  Society:  Mrs.  E.  C.  Blzby. 

HrDSON  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  J.  M.  Wilson,  Joseph  8.  Bradley.  Edmund  M.  Stowe. 
Hydb  Park  —  First  Unitarian  Society :  *  Rev.  E.  Q.  8.  Osgood.  •  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wyman. 
Lakcastbr- First  Congregational  Society:  *R<iv.  George  M.  Bartol,  D.D.,  Mrs.  8.  R.  Damon^ 

Mrs.  Rufus  Exger. 
I^WRBNCB  — First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  George  H.  Young,  George  W.  Hall,  Miss  Eliiabetb 

D.  Cabot. 
LBICB8TBR  — Second  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Nathaniel  Seaver,  Jr.,  *Mlss  Adeline  Hay^ 

Joseph  B.  Upham.    Alternates :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Sargent. 
LBOMIN8TBR  — Unltorian  Society:  Hon.  George  F.  Morse,  Mrs.  BL  S.  Bodge,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Colbum. 

Lbxingtok—  First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  George  O.  Davis. 
Lbxinqton.  East- Follen  Church:  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke.  Edward  T.  Harrington,  George  O. 
Smith. 

Lincoln  —  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  Mrs.  M.  J.  Wheeler,  Bflss  H.  A.  Howes,  Miss  J.  F. 

Pierce. 
Littleton  —  First  Congregational  Church :  Rev.  I.  F.  Porter,  Col.  J.  A.  Harwood,  Mrs.  Peter 

W^hltcomb. 
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LowxLL— Flnt  Unitarian  Boelety:  Ray.  Gaorge  Batchator,  J.  Tylar  Btavans,  Ifn.  Hrary  O. 

Coopar. 
Lmf  —  Sacond  ConKrafPttlonal  Soelaty:  Bar.  Samoal  B.  Btawart,  *  Charlas  H.  Nawhall,  Charlea 

B.  Tabbattfl. 
Mabjlbobo  —  Saeond  Partah :  RaT.  Edward  F.  Hayward,  *  Mn.  8.  H.  Howe,  Mn.  H.  C.  Swift 
MAB8HFIKLD  —  Oraea  Cbapal:  RaT.  and  Mn.  W.  H.  BaTary. 
Habshfikld  Hills  —  Second  Congragatlonal  Society :  Bay.  Watson  Waad,  *  Oolonel  and  *  Mrs. 

Htram  A.  Oakman. 
MxDFiXLD— First  Congragatlonal  Parlsb:  Ray.  Jobn  A.  Sayaga,  Willard  Harwood,  and  Gaorga 

H.  Smltb. 
MXDFOBD— First  Parish :  Ray.  H.  C.  DaLong,  Jamas  W.  Tufts.  Miss  Isabella  T.  Hayen. 
MXLBOSB— Congregational  Unitarian  Society:  *  Rer.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  *  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Uyar- 

more,  and  *  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Draper. 
Mkitdok—  First  Parish:  Rey.  Lewis  O.  Wilson,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  Julius  Qaorge. 
MiDDLEBORO  — First  Unitarian  Society:  *Rav.  W.  C.  Litchfield,  Adeline  Y.  Wood,  *EUKabetb 

M.  Ryder. 
MiLLBUBT— First  Unitarian  Society:  Ray.  N.  Seayer,  Jr. 

MlLTOV  —  First  Congregntional  Parish:  *  Rey.  Roderick  Stebbins,  Miss  Joanna  Rotch. 
MOVTAOUB  — Second  Congregational  Society:  *Mr.  and  'Mrs.  Warren  Bardwell,  Mrs.  Alfred 

Free. 
Natick.  South  —  First  Unitarian  Parish :  Rev.  Leverett  R.  Daniels,  *  Mrs.  William  Cobb,  Miss 

A.  M.  S.  Rossitar. 
Nbxdh AM  —  First  Congregational  Society:  *Rey.  Philip  S.  Thacher,  *  John  F.  Mills,  Carrie  O. 

Mills. 
Nbwburypobt  — First  Religious  Society:  *  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beana,  D.D..  John  F.  Tonng,  M.D., 

Henry  B.  Little. 
NXWTOK  —  Channlng  Religious  Society:  Howard  B.  Coffin. 

V'Kwrov  Cbntrb  — Newton  Centra  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  B.  F.  McDanlel,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Mc Dan- 
iel, Benjamin  Hammond. 
Nbwtok,  Wbst  —  First  Unitarian  Society:   Rev.  J.  C.  Jayoes,  James  P.  Tolman,  *Qeorge  L. 

Lovett. 
Nobthbobo  — First  Congregational  Church  and  Society:  Rev.  J.  A.  Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus 

Oale. 
Northampton  — Second  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  R.  A.  Grlflen,  Mrs.  Tracy,  Mrs.  L.  D. 

Cleveland. 
North  FIELD  — First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  George  F.  Piper,  *John  Mattoon,  and 

*  Albert  S.  Stratton. 
Norton  —  First  Congragatlonal  Society:  Rev.  and  *  Mrs.  C.  A.  Toung,  *  Mrs.  Moses  Lincoln. 
NORWBLL  —  Flr»t  Parish :  *  Rev.  Thomas  Thompson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Oaffleld. 
Pxabody— First  Unitarian  Church:   Rev.  John  W.  Hudson,  *  Nathaniel  Symonds,  Harry  F. 

Walker.    Alternate,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Osgood. 
PRMBROKE  —  First  Church :  Rev.  Martha  C.  Aitkin,  Miss  E.  Aitkin,  Miss  Florence  Oollamore. 
Pbppbrbll—  First  Parish :  Rev.  Albert  C.  White,  Nathan  Shattuck,  Mrs.  Edward  Richardson. 
Pbtbrsham  —  First  Congregational  Parish:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Green,  James  W.  Brooks. 
P1TT8FIBLD— Unity  Church:  Rev.  Carl.  G.  Horst,  C.  G.  Tompkins,  Mrs.  Stlllman. 
Plymouth  —  First  Parish :  Rev.  Charles  P.  Lombard,  Arthur  Lord.  William  S.  Kyle. 
Randolph  — Church  of  the  Unity:  Rev.  Charles  A.  Humphreys,  Henry  A.  Belcher,  Mrs.  David 

Burrell. 
Rbadino— Christian  Union  Church:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  B.  Green. 
Rbvbre— First  Society :  *  Rev.  Eber  R.  Butler,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  John  J.  Pratt. 

(Baachmont)— Church  of  the  Unity:  *Rey.  Eber  R.  Butler,  *Mr.  and  'Mrs.  Thomas  S.  R. 

Britton. 
ROWB— First  Congregational  Church  and  Society:  Rev.  H.  Haugerud,  Mr. and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wilson. 
Saxbm  —  Barton  Square  Society :  Rev.  Alfred  Manchester,  N.  G.  Simonds,  Ifrs.  Richard  Hav- 

rington. 
East  Church :  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edward  D.  Towla,  Mrs.  L.  K.  Bowdoln. 
North  Society :  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wast 
SOITUATB  — First  Parish :  Rev.  Watson  Weed,  Captain  and  Mrs.  John  L.  BCanson. 
Shbrborn  —  First  Parish:  Miss  S.  A.  Whiting,  MUs  Lillian  Leiand,  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Daniel. 
Speinofi ELD  — Third  Congragatlonal  Society:  Rev.  Bradley  Gllman,  Miss  Maria  Foot,  Miaa 

Elizabeth  M.  Ames. 
8TBRLIN0  —  First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  William  8.  Haywood,  Samuel  Osgood,  Albert  H. 

Nawhall. 
Stoker  AM  —  First  Unitarian  Church :  Rev.  J.  H.  Whitmore. 
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Sturbri DOB  — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  £.  L.  Bates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Cham- 
berlain. 
Tauvton  —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rer.  J.  P.  Forbes,  *  Hon.  William  Reed,  Jr.,  and 

*  George  F.  Chase. 

TxHPLiBTOif  —  First  Parish :  Rev.  J.  M.  W.  Pratt,  *  Frederick  R.  Stone.  Mrs.  Sally  W.  Stone. 
Turner's  Fai.l.s  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  ReT.  Alfred  Free,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Allen. 
Tymosooro  —  First  Parish:  Rey.  William  Brown,  Mrs.  Lucy  Littlefleld.  Miss  Lucy  Llttlefleld. 
UxBRlDOB—  First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  C.  A.  Roys,  John  R.  Scott,  Daniel  F.  Taft. 
Walpolb  —  First  Congregational  Society :  *  Rev.  Robert  W.  Savage,  *  C.  S.  Hartshorn,  *  Mrs. 

Annie  M.  Leach. 
Waltham  —  First  Parish:  Rev.  W.  Hanson  Pulsford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W.  Hartwell. 
Wars—  First  Unitarian  Society:  *Rev.  Y.  E.  Soath  worth,  *  Charles  C.  Hitchcock,  *  Aimer  F. 

Richardson. 
Watbktown  —  First  Parish:  *  Rev.  W.  H.  Savage,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Silsbee,  *  Mrs.  A.  O.  Davidson. 
Wavbrley  —  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave,  Q.  C.  Holt.  Mrs.  6.  L.  Ripley. 
Wayland  —  First  Chnrch:  Rev.  C.  W.  Helzer,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Cutting,  Henry  D.  Pai^menter. 
WBLLE8LBY  H I LLS >- Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Vorse,  Miss  Rebecca  Eaton. 
West  FORD  — First  CoDgregational  Parish:  Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Bamea, 

*  Mr.  Henry  Binbeck. 

Wbstboro  —  First  Congregational  Society:  Charles  S.  Henry.  Miss  Emma  S.  Nourse. 

Weston  —  *  Rev.  C.  F.  Russell,  Mr.  Horace  Sears,  Mr.  William  H.  Cobnm. 

Whitman  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  William  Brunton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Nash. 

WiNCHBNDON  — Church  of  the  Unity:  Mr.  J.  N.  Richardson,  *Mr8.  J.  Q.  Folsom,  *  Mrs.  £.  O. 
Ellis. 

WiNCHBSTBR  —  The  Winchester  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  A.  W.  Littlefleld,  Samuel  W.  Twombly, 
David  N.  Skilllngs. 

WOBUBN  —  First  Unitarian  Pariah:  Rev.  H.  C.  Parker,  Captain  J.  P.  Cralne,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Winn. 

WOLLASTON  —  Wollaston  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  James  Edwin  Bagley,  *  Rev.  Blanche  Pente> 
cost  Bagley,  Mrs.  Alice  £.  Ccmlns. 

Worcester  —  Second  Parish:  Rev.  Austin  S.  Oarver.  Hon.  Henry  A.  Marsh,  Mrs.  Sarah  Theo. 
Brown.    Alternates :  John  C.  Otis,  Mrs.  James  B.  Stone. 
South  Unitarian  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  George  W.  Kent,  Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  MUi 

Martha  D.  Adams. 
Church  of  the  Unity:  Rev.  Calvin  Stebbins,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  *  Charles  S.  Turner.   Alter- 
nates :  Mrs.  George  F.  Hoar,  Miss  Hattle  E.  Turner. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Nbwport  —  Channing  Memorial  Church:  *Rev.  George  W.  Cutter,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 

*  Mrs.  T.  A.  Lawton. 

F ro VI DBNCB— First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Augustus  M.  Lord.  'William  B.  Weeden, 
William  T.  Crandell. 
Olney  Street  Congregational  Church:   Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Furman,  Miss  Matilda 

Metcalf. 
Westminster  Unitarian  Church :  Rev.  Herbert  Mott,  Mrs.  B.  Ray  Phelan,  Marcus  M.  Burdlek. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Brooklyn  —  First  Ecclesiastical  Society:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Locke,  3iUss  Mary  Stetson. 
HARTFORD  — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  *Bev.  Joseph  Waite,  Mr.  J.  C.  Webster, 
Mrs.  Emily  O.  Kimball. 

NEW   YORK. 

Brooklyn- First  Unitailan  Society:   Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Mrs.  F.  D.  Fisher,  Mrs.  R.  P.  S. 
Webster. 
Second  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  John  W.  Chad  wick,  Henry  W.  Maxwell,  Henry  L.  Faris. 
Third  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp,  George  W.  Leach,  *  Thomas  W.  Butts. 
Willow  Place  Chapel:  *Rev.  Lincoln  E.  Brown,  Miss  Jennie  Harrington,  Miss  Helen  F. 
Harrington. 
BrFFALO  —  Church  of  Our  Father:  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Sllcer,  Hon.  E.  Carlton  Sprague,  J.  O. 

For  bush. 
Ithaca—  First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  John  M.  Scott,  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  Oliver,  C.  C.  Piatt. 
Nbwburo  — Church  of  Our  Father:  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Grant,  *  Mrs.  Frederick  Hitch,  Mrs.  Walter 
Dnmville. 
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Mxw  York  Citt— Cbnrch  of  the  MeMUh :  *  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Mn.  Joseph  P.  Rale,  William 

T.  Salter.    Alternate,  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Robinson. 
Un1t7  Congregational  Society :  *  Rev.  Merle  St.  C.  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Kenyon , 

Alternate,  *  Percy  D.  Adams. 
B0CHB8TBR  — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  William  C.  Gannett,  Mrs.  Joseph 

Ctutls.  Samuel  Wilder. 
8TRACU81B— Unitarian  Congregational  Chorch:  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Dr.  Heffron,  Mrs.  H.  Holden. 
T&BNTOif  —  Reformed  Christian  Church:  Rev.  Walter  C.  Moore,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Llvermore,  Mrs. 

HatUe  Wauful. 
Trot  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  E.  M.  Fairchlld,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Powers,  Henry  L.  Lamb. 
YONKBRS  —  First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  James  T.  Bixby,  Ph.D.,  Duncan  Smith,  Esq., 

Samuel  T.  Hubbard. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Oranob— First  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Edward  Hale,  Clemens  Herschel,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Lawrence. 
Plaikvielo  — First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Hobart  Clark,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall,  Henry  B. 

Wells.    Alternates.  Miss  M.  B.  Brown,  Miss  Bessie  Reynolds. 
Rutherford  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  George  B.  Badger,  Miss  Sara  A.  Fletcher,  Henry 

O.  Bell. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

MBADVfLLB— Independent  Congregational  Church :  Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Hnidekoper,  Mist  Martha 

S.  Culium,  Mn.  Henry  P.  Kidder. 
Philadelphia  — First  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Joseph  May,  Mrs.  Elisa  B.  Hill,  Miss  Eleanora 
Zwlssler. 
Spring  Garden  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  W.  I.  Nichols,  Samuel  Sartaln,  Mrs.  Katherine  M. 

Phillips. 
(Germantown)  —  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  James  C.  Hodglns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Clark. 
PiTTSBUBO  —  First  Unitarian  Church :  Rev.  C.  £.  St.  John,  George  O.  Morgan,  Miss  Mary  Lyman. 

DELAWARE. 

WiLXiKOTON  — First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Alexander  T.  Bowser,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Stone. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— First  Independent  Christ  Church:  *Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld,  Hon.  Enoch  Pratt, 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morris. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washingtov  —  All  Souls'  Church:  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shlppen,  Gen.  C.  H.  Smith. 

VIRGINIA. 

Riohmottd  —  First  UnlUrian  Society :  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  Ware  B.  Gay. 
Alternates,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  D.  R.  Wilson. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston  —  Unitarian  Church:  *Rev.  Henry  A.  Whitman,  Alva  Gage,  Miss  Caroline  H. 
Marsh. 

TENNESSEE. 
Mbxfhis  —  First  Unitarian  Church :  Rev.  Frederick  Preston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Anderson. 

LOUISIANA. 
New  Orleans  —  First  Unitarian  Church :  ♦  Rev.  and  ♦  Mrs.  W.  C.  Pelrce,  ♦  Mrs.  E.  Ordway. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati  —  First  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Stan  wood. 

Miss  Fanny  Field. 
Cleveland- Unity  Church:  Rev.  Marlon  Murdock,  J.  W.  Willard,  James  Storer. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Chicago  —  Fint  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  C.  H.  S.  Mixer,  Hon.  D.  L.  Sborey. 

Unity  Church:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  Forbush,  *  Mrs.  Medora  6.  Thompson. 
GKNK8B0  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  *  Bev.  Milton  J.  Miller,  *  Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller,  Miss  C.  M.  Allen. 

MICHIGAN. 

AVN  Arbor— First  Unitarian  Society:    Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Prof.  W.  H.  Fetter.  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Greene. 

MINNESOTA. 
St.  Cloud  — Unity  Church:  Bev.  Charles  J.  Staples. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louib  —  Church  of  the  Unity:  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Damon,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Case. 
Church  of  the  Messiah :  Rev.  John  Snyder,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  Hugh  McKlttrlck. 

IOWA. 

Iowa  City— First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Charles  E.  Perkins,  *  Mrs.  E.  B.  Wilson,  *  Mrs.  A.  O. 

Webb. 
Kkokuk  —  First  Unitarian  Society :  *  Rev.  W.  A.  Pratt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Birge. 
Sioux  Citt  — First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Eleanor  E.  Gordon.  *  Ifrs.  A.  Gronenger,  *  Mrs.  B.  H. 

Bucknam. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  —  First  Unitarian  Church :  *  Rev.  Newton  M.  Mann,  *  Thomas  Kilpatrick.  *  Mrs.  George  A. 
Joselyn. 

WASHINGTON. 
Pur  ALLUF— First  Unitarian  Society:  *  Rev.  Frank  H.  Adams,  *  Ezra  Meeker,  *  A.  E.  Lovejoy. 
fiBATTLV  — First  Unitarian  Church:  *  Joseph  Shippen,  Esq.,*  John  F.  Conant,*  Mrs.  George  H. 
Heilbron.  * 

CALIFORNIA. 

8AORAMBNTO  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  and  *  Mrs.  T.  J.  Homer. 
8ANTA  Barbara  —  The  Unitarian  Society :  *  Mr.  and  *  VLn.  Henry  F.  Spencer. 

OREGON. 
Portland  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  Miss  Bose  F.  Burrell,  Mr.  J.  H.  Page. 

MONTANA. 

HsLBNA  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  Bev.  Joseph  H.  Crocker,  *  Judge  Hiram  Knowles,  *  William 
G.  Bailey. 

CANADA. 

MONTRBAL  — Christian  Unitarian  Society:  Bev.  W.  S.  Barnes,  George  W.  Stephens,  *  David 

Williamson. 
Toronto  — First  Unitarian  Church:   Rev.  Henry  H.  Woude,  George  H.  Bertram,  Mrs.  M.  A. 

Thomas. 

ASSOCIATIONS,  ETC. 

Ambrican  Unitarian  association:  Hon.  George  S.  Hale,* Rev.  Grlndall Reynolds, D.D., 

Arthur  Lincoln. 
ASSOCIATION  OP  MiNiSTBRS,  Cakbridgb,  MASS. :  Rcv.  J.  H.  AUou,  D.  D.,  *  RoT.  J.  L.  Salloway 

*  Rev.  H.  F.  Bond. 
Bbnbvolbnt  Fratbrnitt  of  Churohbs:  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  William  P.  Fowler,  John 

Capen. 
Boston  Sunday  School  Union:  *  Sylvester  Brown,  William  H.  Baldwin,  *  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett 

Wells. 

BRITISH  AND  FORBION  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION,  LONDON:   PrOf.  J.  EstllU  CUTpeUter. 

Capb  Cod  Confbrbnob:  *  C.  T.  Day,  Esq.,  *  Mrs.  Charlotte  Hall,  *  Mrs.  O.  C.  Wlnalow. 

Ohannino  Club  op  Boston  :  Mr.  H.  Richardson,  George  H.  EUis. 

Ohanning  Confbrbnob:  Nathan  H.  Truman,  *  Mrs.  C.  W.  Crandall,  M.  J.  Yickery. 
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CHiLDiuni'8  M18ATON,  Boston:  *BeT.  Saniael  B.  Cruft.  Willtam  H.  Baldwin.  Henry  Pickering. 
CoifiraoTicuT  Yai^lky  Convbrbncb:  Rev.  F.  A.  Hinckley,  Horace  Cornwall,  F.  R.  Alien. 
Khssx  Ck)NFBRSircB,  Mass.  :  *  Hon.  K  P.  Dodge,  *  Nathaniel  Symonds,  Mr*.  O.  F.  Swazey. 
Half  COCK  CoNrBRBNOB.  Maiicb:  •  Hon.  John  D.  Hopkins.  *  D.  B.  Flint,  Mrs.  F.  O.  Peabody. 
Iowa  Association  op  Unitarian  and  Othbr  Indbpbndbnt  Chcrchss:  Rev.  C.  E.  Per- 
kins, Bay.  £.  E.  Gordon. 
Lapibs'  Gharitablb  Socibtv,  Fitzwilliam.  N.H.:  Mr.  and  Mrs.'Stephen  Batcheler,  Mrs. 

8.  A.  Ghirter. 
Mains  Association  op  Libbral  Christian  Ministers:  Rev.  S.  C.  Beach.  Rev.  E.  E.  New- 

bert.  Rev.  E.  J.  Prescott. 
Mainb  Conpbrbncb:  Rev.  J.  L.  Bfarsh,  Hon.  Mark  P.  Emery,  Mrs.  Orlswold. 
Mbadvillb  Thbo logical  School:  President  George  L.  Gary,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Kidder,  Miss  £.  O. 

Hnldekoper. 
MiNiSTBRS'  MONDAT  CLUB,  BOSTON:   Rev.  Alfred  E.  Mullett,  Rev.  Samuel   Hamlet,   Rev. 

Francis  H.  James. 
National  Guild  Alliance:  *Rev.  B.  R.  Bnlkeley,  *  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Bfartlne. 
National  Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Christian  Women:  Mrs.  B. 

Ward  Dix,  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Davis,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  FlOeld. 
National  Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs:  *Rev.  W.  H.  Savage,  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke.  Rev.  Pitt 

Dillingham. 
New  Hampshire  Unitarian  Association:  Hon.  J.  C.  A.  Hill,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fellows,  F.  W. 

Richardson.  Esq. 
Nbw  York  League  of  Unitarian  Women:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Chad  wick,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hooper.  Miss 

I.  M.  ChMpman. 
New  York  Sunday  School  Union:  *Rev.  Russell  N.  Bellows.  *Mrs.  E.  G.  Mumford.  Rev. 

W.  W.  Locke. 
Nbw  Enoland  Associated  alliance:  Mrs.  Burgess.  Mrs.  £.  8.  Hale.  Miss  Rebecca  Sheldon. 
Norfolk  and  Middlesex  Ministerial  Association:  Rev.  S.  W.  Bush. 
Norfolk  Conference:  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cushlng.  Miss  Mary  E.  Darling. 
North  Middlesex  Confbrbncb;  Col.  Daniel  Needham.  Rev.  C.  E.  Llttlefleld. 
Pacific  North-west  Corfebence:  *Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  *  Joseph  Shlppen,  Esq.,  *  John  W. 

Meeker. 
Pacific  Unitarian  Conference:  Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte. 

Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference:  *  Rev.  E.  B.  Maglathllu,  *  Samuel  T.  Crosby, «  Miss  Smith. 
RBLioiors  Education  Society:  Prof.  Richard  T.  Greener,  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett. 
South  Middlesex  Conference:  W.  S.  Blanchard.  George  D.  Clark,  Rev.  H.  C.  Parker. 
Southern  Unitarian  Conference:  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney,  Alvah  Gage,  Miss  Caroline 

Marsh. 
The  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  in  Massachusetts:  *Rev.  J.  F.  Moors.  D.D..  Rev. 

George  S.  Ball,  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley. 
The  Ministerial  Union,  Boston:  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole,  Rev.  Nicholas  P.  Gllman,  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Tiffany. 
Unitarian  Club,  Boston:  Francis  H.  Brown,  WIlllamlHowell  Reed. 
Unitarian  Club,  New  York:  *  Jared  W.  Bell,  *  Percy  D.  Adams.  *  Hon.  John  A.  Taylor. 
Unitarian  Clitb,  Philadelphia:  Thomas  B.  Hamed,  *  Frank  R.  Tobey,  Miss  Laura  H.  Tobey. 

Alternate,  Hector  Mcintosh. 
unitarian  Confbrenob  of  the  Middle  States  and  Canada  :  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Rev. 

D.  W.  Morehouse,  *  Howland  Davis. 
Unitarian  Ministers'  Monday  Club:  Rev.  James  T.  Lusk,  *  Rev.  8.  Hamlet.  *  Rev.  F.  H. 

James. 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society:  *  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton.  *  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Llvermore. 

Mr.  Richard  C  Humphreys. 
Unitarian  Temperance  Society:  Rev.  Christopher  R.  Eliot,  Rev.  George  Herbert  Hosmer, 

Mrs.  Abby  C.  Woude. 
Western  Unitarian  Conference:  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  *  Mrs.  E.  A.  West,  *Rev.  A.  W. 

Gould. 
Women's  Western  Unitarian  Conference:   Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Dow,  *  Mrs. 

Victoria  M.  Richardson.    Alternates,  Rev.  Caroline  J.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  E.  A.  West,  Mrs.  Marlon 

H.  Perkins. 
Worcester  Conference:  *  Hon.  C.  E.  Stevens,  Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver. 
WoRCESTBR  Ministerial  association:  *Rev.  T.  T.  Stone.  D.D..  Rev.  W.  N.  Greenman, 

Rev.  G.  M.  Bodge. 
Younger  Ministers'  association:  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley,  Rev.  G.  D.  Latimer,  Rev.  W.  H. 

Ramsay. 


CONSTITUTION   AND    BY-LAWS. 

PREAMBLE. 

The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches  was 
formed  in  the  year  1865,  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
churches  and  societies  which  should  unite  in  it  for  more  and  better 
work  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  churches  accept  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical 
religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  constituency  is  Con- 
gregational in  tradition  and  polity.  Therefore,  it  declares  that  noth- 
ing in  this  constitution  is  to  be  construed  as  an  authoritative  test ; 
and  we  cordially  invite  to  our  working  fellowship  any  who,  while  dif- 
fering from  us  in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and 
our  practical  aims. 

Article  I.  The  churches  and  other  organizations  here  repre- 
sented unite  themselves  in  a  common  body  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Conference  of  l/nitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches. 

Art.  II.  This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  such 
delegates,  elected  once  in  two  years,  not  exceeding  three  from  any 
church  or  other  affiliated  organization,  as  may  be  invited  by  the 
council,  and  accredited  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  their  appointment. 

Art.  III.  The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial  sessions,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  council. 

Art.  IV.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  president ;  six  vice-presi- 
dents ;  a  general  secretary ;  a  treasurer  ;  a  council  of  twelve,  includ- 
ing the  general  secretary  and  treasurer,  of  whom  not  more  than  half 
shall  be  ministers  ;  and  a  committee  on  fellowship,  consisting  of 
twelve, —  three  from  the  Eastern  States,  three  from  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  three  from  the  Central  Western  States,  and  three 
from  the  Pacific  States, —  who  shall  be  elected  at  each  meeting,  to 
hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. 

Art.  V.  The  council,  during  the  intervals  of  the  biennial  ses- 
sions, may  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  government,  and  shall  have 
charge  of  all  business  having  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Con- 
ference and  intrusted  to  it  by  that  body,  which  is  hereby  declared  a 
purely  advisory  one. 

Art.  VI.  The  National  Conference,  until  further  advised  by  its 
experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the  Unitarian  body 
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as  the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confines  itself  to  recommending 
to*  them  such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it  judges  to  be  in  the 
heart  of  its  constituency. 

Art.  VII.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Conference  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  delegates  accredited  thereto,  provided  public  announcement  of 
the  proposed  amendment  has  been  given  three  months  in  advance. 


BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  National 
Conference  for  its  biennial  meeting  the  Council  shall  issue  a  circular 
letter  of  call  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  its  fellowship, 
accompanjdng  it  with  a  form  of  certificate,  the  production  of  which 
shall  be  the  proof  of  membership  of  the  Conference  until  others 
are  elected,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Conference,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  delegate. 

3.  The  Council,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference,  shall  issue 
an  address  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  our  body,  whether 
members  of  this  Conference  or  not,  to  be  published  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference,  containing  such  advice  and  encourage- 
ment as  it  may  deem  appropriate,  but  especially  communicating  to 
the  churches  and  organizations  the  recommendations  of  the  Con- 
ference in  regard  to  plans  and  methods  of  work,  the  amount  of 
money  required  for  the  uses  of  the  year,  the  special  objects  to  which 
they  would  advise  its  appropriation,  with  such  suggestions,  as  to  a 
just  apportionment  of  the  burden,  as  they  may  judge  expedient  and 
becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself  accurately 
informed  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  various  organizations  in 
our  body,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual  churches,  inviting  corre- 
spondence and  soliciting  reports,  to  be  sent  in  one  month  before  the 
biennial  meeting,  in  which  the  general  condition  of  the  parish,  its 
Sunday-school,  charities,  and  general  working  may  be  set  forth,  to 
the  end  that  the  Conference  may  know  what  the  wants  and  the 
wishes  of  the  churches  are,  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it  is 
possible  to  learn  in  the  necessar}*^  hurry  of  the  biennial  meeting. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  shall  be  the 
person  to  whom  all  letters  and  communications  shall  be  addressed  ; 
and  he  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  constitute 
its  Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches,  and  organizations  represented 
in  each  Conference  shall  be  part  of  the  Biennial  Report.  The 
archives  of  the  Conference  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  General 
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Secretary,  subject  to  inspection    and   temporary  possession  by  the 
Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates  at  each 
C'onference,  to  which  any  others  may  contribute,  to  defray  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Conference,  —  such  as  printing  the  Report, 
etc. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommended  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  its  delegates. 

9.  All  motions  and  resolutions,  not  merely  of  a  formal  or  inci- 
dental character,  which  propose  any  action  or  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  Conference,  shall,  unless  the  Conference  shall  otherwise 
specifically  order,  be  referred  without  debate  to  the  Committee  on 
Business,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  seasonable  reports  thereon. 
In  case  any  action  by  the  Conference  shall  be  recommended  in 
a  report,  a  suitable  time  for  the  same  shall  be  therein  designated; 
and,  unless  objection  shall  be  made  to  any  report,  it  shall  be  deemed 
approved  by  the  Conference. 

10.  The  Fellowship  Committee  shall  include  in  its  scope  the  ex- 
tending of  fellowship  to  ministers  from  other  countries  coming  to 
America,  and  desiring  to  engage  in  ministerial  work  among  our 
Unitarian  churches. 

11.  No  one  admitted  by  the  Fellowship  Committee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  claim  insertion  in  the  list  of  ministers  until  after  being 
settled  in  some  parish  or  other  regular  ministerial  employment  for 
at  least  one  year. 
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Mrs.  William  C.  Gannett Rochester,  N.Y. 

Hon.  George  S.  Hale Boston,  Mass. 

George  W.  Stone,  Esq Boston,  Mass. 

William  Howell  Reed,  Esq Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Daniel  W.  Morehouse New  York,  N.Y. 
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Eastern  Slates. 

Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Austin  L.  Garvkr Worcester,  Mass. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton Boston,  Mass. 

Middle  and  Southern  States, 

Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse New  York,  N.Y. 

Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Rev.  George  L.  Chaney  Richmond,  Va. 

IVestem  States, 

Rev.  T.  B.  FoRBUSH Chicago,  111. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn Chicago,  III. 

Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford Sioux  City,  la- 

Pacific  States, 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte Oakland,  Cal. 

Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.D San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rev.  Thomas  L.  Eliot,  D.D Portland,  Ore. 


THE    NATIONAL     CONFERENCE    OF    UNITARIAN 
AND    OTHER    CHRISTIAN    CHURCHES. 

To  the   Unitarian  Churches  of  America^   Greeting :  — 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
it  becomes  once  more  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  issue  an  address  to 
the  churches,  with  the  request  that  it  be  publicly  read. 

The  meeting  at  Washington  has  been  a  marked  success.  In  point 
of  numbers,  in  sustained  interest,  in  religious  enthusiasm,  in  the 
quality  and  power  of  its  papers  and  addresses,  and  in  the  importance 
of  the  work  started  or  accomplished,  it  ranks  with  the  best  that  has 
ever  been  held,  even  if  it  does  not  stand  as  our  high-water  mark. 
Though  something  of  the  social  intercourse  of  Saratoga  may  have 
been  missed,  this  loss  has  been  more  than  balanced  by  the  consider- 
ation that  we  have  been  speaking  to  the  country,  and  so  have  done 
effective  work  in  proclaiming  our  gospel  in  new  fields.  As  never 
before,  we  have  spoken  through  the  press,  and  so  sent  our  message 
all  over  the  land.  This  seems  to  us  a  very  important  gain  over  the 
old  times  when  we  spoke  only  to  each  other. 

The  influence  of  the  new  declaration,  adopted  last  year  at  Sara- 
toga, has  been  felt  in  a  most  gratifying  way.  Many  hearts  were 
made  happy  at  the  sight  of  a  united  body  of  believers  and  workers,  in 
which  the  spirit  of  cordial  fellowship  was  supreme.  The  right  wing 
and  the  left  wing,  apparently  forgetting  that  they  were  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  body,  remembered  only  that  it  was  their  office  to  sustain 
that  body  in  its  flight.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  about  the  Confer- 
ence was  its  series  of  grand  meetings,  its  strong  papers  and  ad- 
dresses, the  consciousness  of  its  power  in  impressing  the  country, 
and  its  increasing  enthusiasm  for  the  work  that  waits  us ;  /.^.,  the 
total  impression  of  the  Conference  itself. 

Some  of  its  special  features,  however,  call  for  mention.  Each 
day  was  marked  by  the  unanimous  passage  of  some  resolution  by 
which  the  Conference  put  itself  on  record  concerning  some  great 
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question  of  the  time.  It  declared  for  such  a  reform  of  our  munici- 
pal administration  as  should  make  good  government  in  our  cities 
supreme  over  all  questions  of  partisan  politics.  It  put  itself  on 
record  as  against  the  present  pressing  evils  of  intemperance.  While 
advocating  no  narrow  views,  it  pointed  out  the  saloon  as  the  centre 
of  personal,  social,  and  political  corruption.  It  pleaded  with  hu- 
manity in  behalf  of  Armenia,  and  in  favor  of  religious  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  It  reached  out  its  hand  in  sympathetic  fel- 
lowship to  the  Unitarians  of  Hungary,  who  for  so  long  have  stood 
for  religious  freedom  in  South-eastern  Europe.  It  offered  to  the 
world  its  own  basis  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  as  a  satisfactory 
formula  for  religious  union.  It  took  the  first  steps  toward  a  union 
of  all  our  young  people's  societies,  so  as  to  organize  their  power  and 
enthusiasm,  and  bring  them  into  vital  relations  with  the  churches 
and  with  the  religious  needs  of  the  time.  A  special  resolution  of 
sympathy  with  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  of  regret  for  his  en- 
forced absence  from  the  Conference,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  meetings  of  the  Women's  Alliance,  of  the  Sunday  School  So- 
ciety, and  of  the  subsidiary  bodies,  show  fine  work  done,  and  an  ad- 
vance of  interest  and  power  all  along  the  line. 

The  Council  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  Con- 
ference is  free  to  use  any  and  all  agencies  for  the  carrying  on  of  its 
missionary  work,  its  main  agency  is  naturally  our  central  and  oldest 
missionary  organization,  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  which 
was  never  so  well  organized  and  equipped  for  its  work  as  it  is 
now.  With  its  new,  capable,  and  broad-minded  Secretary,  and  with 
an  efficient  and  experienced  business  man  as  Treasurer,  who  is 
ready  to  give  all  his  time  and  enthusiasm  to  the  raising  of  its  money 
and  managing  its  finances,  we  ought  to  give  the  Association  our 
undivided  and  hearty  support.  It  is  our  arm,  strong  enough  to  do 
all  the  work  for  which  we  are  ready  to  furnish  the  means.  The  new 
departure  in  the  organization  of  the  Association  is  so  important  that 
it  must  have  ample  time  to  develop  its  power  and  show  what  it 
can  do. 

With  a  united  front,  then,  let  us  march  on  to  that  victory  which 
means  release,  liberty,  and  a  higher  life  for  the  world.  The  trend  of 
science,  the  progress  of  philosophy,  the  increase  of  scholarship,  the 
results  of  the  best  criticism,  the  growth  of  civilization,  all  are  with 
us.     God  is  leading  and  lifting  his   world  into  a  higher  enlighten- 
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ment  and  a  wider  and  freer  religious  life.  While  awed  by  the 
thought  that  we  can  co-operate  with  God  to  this  great  end,  let  us 
feel  the  touch  of  consecration  and  the  thrill  of  enthusiasm,  and  so 
give  ourselves  as  never  before  to  the  great  work  which  waits  for 
our  accomplishment. 

For  the  Council. 

M.  J.  Savage,  Chairman 


REPORT  OF  THE   PROCEEDINGS 


OF  THE 


SIXTEENTH    REGULAR   MEETING    OF    THE   NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE  OF   UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER 

CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES. 


BUSINESS   RECORD. 

The  sixteenth  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Christian  Churches  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Octo- 
ber 21  to  24. 

The  opening  sermon  on  "  Our  Gospel "  was  preached  in  Metzerott 
Hall  on  Monday  evening  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 


Tuesday  Morning. 

On  Tuesday  morning  communion  service  was  conducted  by  Rev. 
C.  C.  Everett,  D.D. 

In  the  absence  of  the  president,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  the  Con- 
ference was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  who  spoke 
as  follows :  — 

Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton.  —  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  Delegates  of 
the  National  Conference^ —  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  great  number 
present  and  the  promising  opportunity  of  doing  some  worthy  work 
for  the  great  cause  of  Unitarian  Christianity  which  has  brought  us 
together.  You  regret,  as  I  do,  that  your  distinguished  president, 
Senator  Hoar,  does  not  appear  in  this  place.  Unavoidable  circum- 
stances have  compelled  his  absence ;  and,  in  venturing  to  undertake 
the  performance  of  some  part  of  his  duties,  I  shall  have  abundant 
occasion  for  your  indulgence.  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  All  Souls'  Church,  that  worthy  congregation 
which  represents  us  at  the  National  Conference,  will  now  address 
you. 
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Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. — Mr,  President  and  Dekgates^ — It  is 
a  very  honorable  service  that  has  been  assigned  to  me,  and  I  perform 
it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  All  Souls'  Church  representing  you 
at  this  capital  is  one  of  the  few  historic  churches  in  our  town.  It  is 
celebrating  this  year  its  seventy-fifth  birthday.  Formed  in  1820, 
it  has  passed  through  historic  times  and  has  had  varied  experiences. 
The  invitation  to  meet  here  which  you  have  so  kindly  accepted  came 
from  All  Souls'  Church.  Not  that  we  expected  to  carry  on  in  any 
sense  the  business  of  the  Conference,  but  we  wanted  you  to  come 
here.  It  was  through  your  generosity  that  the  present  church  edifice 
was  erected.  It  was  through  that  generosity  that  the  church  has 
had  a  season  of  prosperity,  growth,  and  activity.  Reaching  back 
into  the  past  as  it  does,  it  feels  that  it  stands  for  something.  The 
early  days  of  its  existence  were  the  early  days  of  the  departure  into 
Unitarianism  from  the  other  churches.  It  has  numbered  among  its 
adherents  and  among  its  active  worshippers  some  of  the  greatest 
men  of  our  country.  During  the  first  half-century  of  its  existence 
there  joined  in  its  service  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  Justices  Story  and 
Miller,  Presidents  Adams  and  Fillmore,  Postmaster-general  Hall, 
Senators  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Archer  of  Virginia, 
Edward  Everett,  Charles  Sumner,  John  P.  Hale  and  Timothy  O. 
Howe,  Judge  Cranch  and  George  Bancroft. 

This  list  could  be  extended  almost  to  a  round  hundred  of  the 
greatest  names  of  our  country,  so  that  All  Souls*  Church  has  a  pride 
of  its  own  as  well  as  a  pride  in  its  historical  reminiscences. 

Some  of  you  attended  church  on  Sunday,  and  you  went  at  the  call 
of  the  very  first  bell  that  was  used  in  a  house  of  worship  in  this  city. 
Mr.  Shippen  has  told  the  story  in  his  history  of  All  Souls'  Church. 

"  Although  there  were  ten  other  churches  in  our  city,  they  were 
without  bells.  The  first  bell  in  our  city  bought  and  rung  for  a 
Christian  church  was  the  bell  which  hangs  in  our  church  tower  at  the 
present  time.  It  was  purchased  with  subscriptions  by  John  Quincy 
Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  other  leading  citizens,  and  was  cast 
at  the  foundry  near  Boston,  established  by  the  famous  Paul  Revere, 
who  died  in  18 18." 

So  we  have  romance  connected  with  our  church  here  as  well  as 
history. 

In  1859,  when  this  same  bell  that  called  you  to  worship  on  Sun- 
day tolled  a  requiem  for  the  death  of  John  Brown,  it  was  labelled 
"The  Abolition  Bell,"  and  properly.  But  the  next  year,  in  the  heat 
and  excitement  which  prevailed  here,  the  bell  was  silenced  by  the  city 
authorities.  But  its  tongue  is  not  silent  now,  and  it  speaks  words 
every  Sunday  as  eloquent  in  historical  lore  as  religious  enthusiasm. 

We  have  had  grand  men,  too,  in  the  past  in  our  church  here  ;  and 
a  few  of  the  names  may  interest  you.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
preached  here  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Then  we  had  Dr.  Orville 
Dewey,  who  was  settled  three  times.  Dr.  Joseph  Henry  Allen,  Mon- 
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cure  D.  Conway,  W.  H.  Channing,  Dr.  R.  P.  Stebbins,  Frederic 
Hinckley,  Clay  McCauley,  Samuel  Longfellow;  and  now  we  have  in 
All  Souls'  a  man  who  has  made  it  what  it  is  and  who  brought  up 
your  interest  in  it  so  generously,  Mr.  Shippen.  He  has  carried  on 
his  work  here  for  fourteen  years.  He  brought  the  church  to  its 
present  beautiful  proportions  as  an  organization,  He  has  been 
successful,  and  his  earnest  and  faithful  pastorate  comes  to  a  close 
now  as  you  come  here  to  witness  the  work  of  All  Souls*  Church  and 
his  work. 

We  have  put  ourselves  in  straight  accord  with  your  utterances. 
Last  year  at  Saratoga  you  made  this  declaration :  — 

"  These  churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  teaching,  that  practical  religion  is  summed  up  in  love 
to  God  and  love  to  man  ;  .  .  .  and  we  invite  to  our  working  fellow- 
ship any  who,  while  differing  from  us  in  belief,  are  in  general  sym- 
pathy with  our  spirit  and  our  practical  aims." 

Last  Wednesday  evening,  at  a  very  full  meeting  of  the  members 
of  All  Souls*  Church,  this  declaration  of  yours,  which  you  sent  out  to 
the  world  as  representing  the  crystallized  thought  of  Unitarians,  was 
unanimously  adopted  as  its  own  declaration,  perhaps  the  first  to  take 
into  its  constitutional  law  the  declaration  of  the  National  Conference. 

We  are  now  seeking  a  new  departure,  not  a  better  one.  We  can- 
not much  improve  on  the  past ;  but  there  always  oomes  a  time  when 
every  church  must  turn  its  face  in  other  directions,  and,  recognizing 
all  that  has  been  done  before,  press  on  to  the  things  ahead,  keeping 
its  face  to  the  light  always.  Voxi  can  help  us.  One  of  your  most 
distinguished  clergymen  said  to  me  this  morning  when  I  said,  **  Come 
to  All  Souls*  Church,**  "  You  lead  me  on  to  the  mountain,  and  show 
me  all  the  possessions  of  the  earth  ;  but  I  must  resist  the  temptation." 
[Laughter.]  So  the  old  lessons  are  taught  over  and  over  again,  but 
we  hope  that  this  old  church  may  tempt  one  of  your  brightest  men  to 
come  here  and  represent  you  at  the  national  capital ;  and  the  wel- 
come which  we  shall  give  him  when  we  find  him  will  be  as  cordial 
and  as  hearty  as  the  welcome  which  All  Souls*  Church,  through  me 
as  its  official  representative,  extends  to  you  this  morning.    [Applause.] 

Rev.  George  Batchelor  moved  that  the  order  of  business  usually 
adopted  be  adopted  for  this  meeting.     Voted. 

Several  changes  in  the  program  made  necessary  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  those  who  were  expected  to  read  papers  to  attend  were 
accepted  by  vote. 

Mr.  Batchelor  also  presented  the  following  telegram,  which  by 
rising  vote  it  was  decided  to  send  to  Dr.  Hale :  — 

To  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale,  first  secretary  of  the  Conference  and  veteran  of  the  Council, 
the  National  Conference  sends  affectionate  greeting  in  memory  of  his  many  dis- 
tinguished services,  and  with  tender  sympathy  with  the  anxiety  and  sorrows  which 
deprived  the  Conference  of  his  presence  and  fellowship. 
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On  motion  of  Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse  the  five  following  assistant 
secretaries  and  three  standing  committees  were  elected :  — 

Assistant  Secretaries :  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Rev.  Carl  G.  Horst,  Athol,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Frank  S.  C.  Wicks,  Passaic, 
N.J. ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Key,  Winthrop,  Mass.;  Mr.  William  T.  Salter, 
New  York  City. 

Committee  on  Business :  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Porter,  Hon.  D.  L.  Shorey,  Mrs.  Charles  T.  Catlin,  Rev.  Charles  E. 
St.  John. 

Committee  on  Nominations:  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Davis,  Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  George  H.  Ellis,  Rev.  Joseph 
May. 

Committee  on  Credentials:  Prescott  Keyes,  Rev.  George  H. 
Young,  Rev.  Carl  G.  Horst,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Russell. 

The  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Council,  Rev.  George  Batche- 
lor,  was  read.  A  paper  was  also  read  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Fifield,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Alliance ;  and  an  address  was  g^ven  by  Rev. 
Brooke  Herford,  D.D.,  representative  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association. 

The  following  letter  was  read  by  Mr.  Batchelor  from  the  Hunga- 
rian Unitarian  churches :  — 

BoLON,  Hungary,  Aug.  25,  1895. 

To  THE  National  Conference   of    Unitarian  and  Other  Christian 
Churches  fraternal  greeting: 

Dear  Christian  Brethren, — The  Rev.  William  H.  Lyon  of  Boston,  who  visited 
Hungary,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  us  the  pleasure  to  attend  the  meetings  of  our 
Synodical  Chief  Council,  informed  us  that  the  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches  will  take  place  in  the  month  of 
October. 

We  make  use  of  the  opportunity  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  appoint  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Lyon  as  a  representative  of  the  Hungarian  Unitarian  churches  at  your 
National  Conference,  who  was  such  an  able  and  worthy  representative  of  our 
American  brethren,  and  at  the  same  time  he  added  very  much  with  his  personal 
presence  and  eloquent  addresses  to  the  success  of  our  Synod. 

Through  his  personal  experience,  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  a  full  report  of  our 
ecclesiastical  life.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  it  our  most  pleasant  duty  to  express  in 
these  lines,  on  our  part  also,  our  fervent  and  most  fraternal  greeting,  wishing  that 
the  sacred  blessing  of  God  may  be  on  your  gathering ;  and  every  thought  and 
feeling  which  move  your  councils  may  promote  the  wide  spread  of  liberal  Chris- 
tianity  and  pure  Christian  love  for  the  happiness  of  humanity. 

With  most  kind  regards  we  remain. 

Your  Christian  Brethren, 

Gabriel  Daniel,  Chief  Curator, 

Joseph  Ferencz, 
Bishop  of  the  Hungarian  Unitarian  Churches. 

Luis  Nagy,  Chief  Notary, 
For  the  Synodical  Chief  Council. 
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Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon  was  introduced,  who  spoke  as  follows :  — 

Mr,  Chairman^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — It  was  my  very  great 
and  unexpected  pleasure  in  the  course  of  a  journey  down  the  Dan- 
ube to  be  present  at  the  Quadrennial  Synod  of  our  Hungarian  breth- 
ren. It  seemed  to  me  a  great  pity  that,  even  after  the  eloquent 
message  which  you  have  received  from  the  second  of  the  three  great 
bodies  of  Unitarians,  you  should  not  receive  also  a  personal  message 
from  the  third  and  farther  distant.  Even  if  I  had  the  eloquent 
tongue  of  a  Hungarian,  which  I  think  is  the  most  eloquent  tongue  of 
any  nation,  I  could  not  convey  to  you  the  warmth,  the  ampleness, 
and  the  generosity  of  the  hospitality  which  our  Hungarian  friends 
poured  out  for  American  Unitarians  in  the  person  of  your  representa- 
tive. You  know  they  live  so  far  separated  both  from  English  and 
American  Unitarians  that,  if  they  have  a  chance  to  show  their  sense 
of  fellowship,  they  pour  out  the  best  they  have  in  the  most  eloquent 
words  they  can  use.  As  long  as  I  live,  I  think  I  shall  not  forget  the 
faces  of  the  men  and  women  at  that  great  Conference. 

More  than  that,  it  would  take  more  than  their  eloquence  if  I  could 
properly  express  the  admiration  I  feel  for  the  steadfastness,  the  loy- 
alty, the  fearlessness,  the  constancy,  with  which  they  have  stood  for 
the  faith  given  to  them  at  the  Reformation.  While  the  nobility  and 
learned  classes  have  allowed  their  churches  to  be  closed  and  their 
faith  to  be  extinguished,  these  peasants  have  kept  alive  at  least  a 
hundred  churches  and  sixty-five  thousand  brave  and  consistent  Uni- 
tarians. And  they  have  done  this  in  the  face  of  persecution  that  you 
can  hardly  conceive  of.  Their  very  churches  are  surrounded  by  for- 
tified walls ;  but  so  universal  is  the  courage  of  that  people  that  there 
have  been  times  when  even  the  women  —  and  I  make  the  bull  con- 
sciously—  manned  the  ramparts,  and  kept  back  the  enemy  while 
their  husbands  and  brothers  were  summoned  to  the  distant  field. 
And  their  persecutions  are  not  over.  Even  to-day  they  are  ground 
between  the  upper  mill-stone  of  the  numerous  and  intolerant  ortho- 
dox Lutherans  and  Calvinists  and  the  lower  mill-stone  of  a  corrupt 
Catholicism,  the  most  corrupt  in  Europe,  led  by  a  priesthood  which, 
I  think,  is  the  most  sensual  in  all  the  Catholic  Church, —  a  priest- 
hood that  an  American  priest  told  me  had  learned  nothing  in  faith 
or  morals  from  the  terrible  lessons  of  the  Reformation. 

Their  persecutions  are  not  over.  I  have  been  told  since  I  have 
been  here  of  some  vague  rumors  of  a  rising  against  the  Magyars.  If 
that  be  true,  and  the  Wallachians  on  the  south,  and  the  Germans 
and  Saxons  on  the  north,  are  being  stirred  up  by  the  Austrians  to 
oppose  any  kind  of  growing  Hungarian  national  sentiment,  then  our 
love  of  liberty  as  well  as  our  love  of  the  Unitarian  faith  binds  us  to 
sympathize  with  our  distant  brethren.  I  therefore  would  ask  that 
the  following  message  may  be  sent :  — 
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« 

The  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches,  assem- 
bled at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the 
Synodical  Chief  Council  of  the  Hungarian  Unitarians,  and  to  the  brethren  whom 
they  represent,  greeting :  Though  you  are  separated  from  us  by  space  and  lan- 
guage, we  are  glad  to  feel  you  near  in  a  common  faith  and  a  common  love  of  lib- 
erty. We  have  heard  of  your  loyalty  under  great  hardship  and  temptation,  and 
we  rejoice  with  you  in  the  liberty  which  you  have  attained.  May  the  bonds  which 
already  unite  us  draw  us  closer  for  the  defence  and  the  spread  of  the  faith  we 
both  hold  so  dear. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Batchelor  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  send  this 
message  to  Hungary. 

Several  resolutions  which  were  offered  were  on  motion  referred  to 
the  Business  Committee. 

Daniel  Albright  Long,  president  of  Antioch  College,  was  intro- 
duced, and  read  brief  extracts  from  a  paper  which  he  asked  to  have 
referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  following  resolutions,  which  were  reported  back  by  the  Busi- 
ness Committee,  were  adopted :  — 

Resolvedy  That  this  Conference  wishes  to  express  its  profound  sense  of  the  seri- 
ous nature  of  those  evils  which  have  their  origin  in  habits  of  intemperance,  and  in 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks.  These  evils  not 
only  cause  the  needless  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of  money  without  useful  results, 
the  serious  impairment  of  physical  and  mental  energies,  the  general  debasement 
of  character,  and  much  of  the  corruption  in  politics  and  government ;  but  they 
are  also  a  chief  obstruction  to  the  triumph  of  morality  and  religion,  a  reproach  to 
an  enlightened  people  and  to  Christian  civilization. 

Resolvedy  That,  without  attempting  to  estimate  the  relative  merits  of  the  diverse 
practical  methods  upon  which  men,  equally  conscientious,  mainly  rely  for  sup- 
pressing these  evils,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  stern  and  universal  Christian  duty 
of  all  the  friends  of  good  government,  virtue,  and  religion,  that  they  shall  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost,  at  all  proper  times,  and  in  every  way  which  seems  to 
them  most  effective,  for  such  suppression. 

We  think  that  no  pulpit  should  be  silent  on  this  subject,  and  that  every  Unita- 
rian layman  has  a  duty  in  connection  with  it  which  he  has  no  right  to  ignore. 

Resolved^  That  the  serious  and  increasing  corruption  and  venality  developed  in 
recent  years,  in  connection  with  the  government  of  American  cities,  have  not  only 
made  good  municipal  administration  much  more  difficult  and  costly,  but  have  so 
obstructed  the  advancement  both  of  morality  and  religion  as  to  make  it  a  grave 
duty  of  all  friends  of  municipal  reform  to  exert  themselves  for  the  arrest  of  such 
evils  in  the  future  and  to  make  common  cause  in  urging  all  good  citizens  to  dis- 
card mere  party  spirit  and  interests,  and  to  unite  in  common  efforts  for  good 
municipal  government  without  regard  to  their  party  affiliations. 


Tuesday  Afternoon. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Church  and  the  Masses  "  was  read  by  Rev.  John 
Cuckson. 

By  general  consent  the  following  resolution  was  passed  without 
reference :  — 
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Resolved^  That  this  meeting  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Dr.  Hale  give  ten  minutes 
time  to  Miss  Deans  of  the  Manassas  School,  Virginia,  to  speak  of  her  work,  after 
the  discussion  of  the  afternoon  is  closed. 

A  paper  on  "Our  Congregational  Polity"  was  read  by  Rev.  F.  L. 
Hosmer. 

An  address  on  the  same  subject  was  made  by  Rev.  Samuel  R. 
Calthrop. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  introduced  Miss  Jennie  Deans,  commending 
her  and  the  work  which  she  has  done  at  Manassas  in  establishing 
an  industrial  school  for  the  colored  people.  Miss  Deans  then  spoke 
in  behalf  of  her  school,  and  in  gratitude  for  what  has  already  been 
done  for  her  by  people  of  the  North  and  South. 

In  another  hall  a  meeting  took  place  to  consider  the  proposed 
consolidation  of  Guilds,  Unity  Clubs,  and  other  young  people's 
societies. 

Tuesday  Night. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  "  Our  Young  People,"  Rev.  E.  A. 
Horton  presiding. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley,  Rev.  Ida  C.  Hultin,  and  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Slicer. 


Wednesday  Morning. 

The  devotional  service  Wednesday  morning  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp.  An  address  was  given  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Fur- 
ness,  D.D. 

The  regular  session  was  called  to  order  at  10.15  a.m.  by  Hon. 
Dorman  B.  Eaton.  The  Business  Committee  reported  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  the  paper  concerning  Antioch  College  be 
referred  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Haskell  reported  on  the  New  World  as  follows :  At 
the  last  Conference  the  scope,  conditions,  and  needs  of  this  publica- 
tion were  presented  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Everett,  and  the  Conference 
adopted  the  following  resolution  :  — 

The  National  Conference  hereby  declares  its  great  satisfaction  with  the  honor- 
able record  made  since  its  last  meeting  by  the  New  World  Quarterly y  and  repeats 
its  recommendation,  made  three  years  ago,  that  this  review  should  be  substantially 
endowed.  We  approve  the  plan  of  raising  an  endowment  of  $50,000,  which  shall 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of-  the  American  Unitarian  Association  as  a  trust  fund,  the 
income  only  to  be  paid  over  annually  to  the  editorial  board.  A  committee  on  the 
endowment  and  current  support  of  the  New  World  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Conference  to  invite  subscriptions,  under  such  conditions  as  shall 
insure  the  continuance  of  the  New  World  as  an  unsectarian,  liberal  review.     In 
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case  of  its  discontinuance  or  of  the  failure  of  the  editorial  board  to  comply  with 
these  conditions,  the  endowment  fund  shall  revert  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  as  a  publication  fund,  unless  the  donors  otherwise  direct. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  a  committee  was  appointed 
early  last  season.  Several  meetings  were  held,  and  there  was  a  free 
interchange  of  views.  Although  the  resolution  approved  of  the  plan 
of  an  endowment  fund,  the  committee  seemed  to  be  authorized  to 
adopt  any  plan  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  New  World ;  and 
the  practically  unanimous  judgment  of  those  present  was  in  favor  of 
a  guarantee  fund,  with  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  a  subscription  which 
might  be  called  in  any  one  year.  This  judgment  was  based  on  the 
difficulty  of  raising  an  endowment  fund  of  the  requisite  amount  in 
the  depressed  financial  condition  of  the  country  at  that  time ;  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  review  will  become  self-supporting  in 
a  few  years,  when  an  endowment  fund  will  be  no  longer  needed ; 
and  the  greater  convenience  of  this  plan  for  all  who  are  willing  to 
help  the  New  World  until  it  can  revolve  alone. 

Again,  it  seems  to  be  the  best  opinion  of  all  the  friends  of  the  New 
World  and  the  liberal  cause  it  represents  that  it  should  maintain 
its  non-sectarian  character  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  committee 
decided  to  raise  a  guarantee  subscription  instead  of  an  endowment 
fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  the  conditions  that  no  subscrip- 
tion should  be  binding  unless  or  until  the  whole  subscription 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  that  no  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  subscriptions  shall  be  payable  in  any  one  year.  It  also 
appointed  three  trustees  to  take  charge  of  the  subscription  and  to 
have  a  general  oversight  of  the  finances  of  the  review. 

In  theology  and  ethics  the  New  World  is  of  the  highest  authority. 
In  its  review  of  new  books  it  is  invaluable  for  all  men  who  have  any 
claims  to  scholarship.  It  is  conducted  with  economy  astonishing  to 
those  who  know  the  prices  paid  for  literary  labor  in  the  secular 
press.  Its  articles  are  written  by  the  best  scholars  and  thinkers  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  in  no  other  publication  is  the  reader  so 
sure  to  find  the  last  word  of  the  higher  criticisim  on  questions  of 
theology  and  ethics. 

In  the  New  World  is  found  the  last  word  of  the  highest  education 
on  this  greatest  of  all  subjects.  No  claim  of  infallibility,  but  by 
patient,  honest  effort  the  steady  invasion  of  the  unknown  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  field  of  the  known.  The  best  scholarship  of  the 
world  here  presents  clearly  and  courteously  its  latest  conclusions. 
It  is  beyond  question  the  ablest  review  of  its  kind  in  the  English 
language.  The  remark  naturally  occurs  that,  if  such  a  publication 
is  wanted,  if  its  work  is  required  in  the  world,  it  will  find  abundant 
patronage,  and  so  be  independent  of  assistance.  So  we  believe  it 
will  in  time,  but  reviews  of  so  high  a  class  get  patrons  slowly.  It  is 
hard  to  understand  why  there  are  not  five  thousand  or  even  ten 
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thousand  clergymen,  scholars,  enlightened  business  men  in  this 
country,  who  will  take  and  appreciate  this  review.  I  can  say  for 
myself  that  no  other  publication  comes  to  my  table  which  I  open 
so  gladly.  We  believe  that  it  only  needs  to  be  known  to  be  self-sup- 
porting.    Gradually,  slowly,  but  surely,  it  is  getting  to  be  known. 

Another  point  which  should  strengthen  its  appeal  to  liberal  men 
and  the  friends  of  the  liberal  cause.  Its  readers  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  so-called  liberals.  The  results  of  its  high  scholarship 
are  carried  with  noble  courtesy  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  many 
clergymen  in  the  orthodox  communions.  Even  those  who  are  not 
liberal  orthodox  show  a  desire  to  know  what  liberal  thinkers  are 
thinking  and  saying,  what  doctrines  they  must  defend  or  abandon. 
So  it  is  a  missionary  enterprise  of  great  promise,  and  as  such  makes 
a  strong  appeal  to  all  liberal  men. 

But  there  is  neither  time  nor  occasion  for  a  long  argument  to 
show  that  the  New  World  deserves  support.  The  Conference  has 
settled  that  question  by  its  previous  action.  The  amount  of  the 
guarantee  fund  already  subscribed,  without  going  much  outside  of 
the  committee  itself,  is  about  $6,500.  We  want  to  raise  it,  at  least, 
to  $20,000.  If  a  larger  amount  is  subscribed,  so  much  the  easier 
for  all  subscribers.  If  $20,000  is  subscribed,  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  to  be  payable  in  any  one  year.  Less  than  that,  if  less  will 
answer. 

Blanks  of  two  kinds  will  now  be  handed  to  you,  one  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  review  and  one  for  the  guarantee.  We  call  your  atten- 
tion first  to  the  former.  With  a  thousand  new  subscribers  the 
review  will  be  self-supporting.  But  please  do  not  neglect  the  guar- 
antee subscription.  We  should  like,  say,  five  subscriptions  of  $1,000 
each,  ten  of  $500,  and  fifty  of  $100  each.  The  blanks  with  your 
signatures  will  be  gathered  here,  or,  if  you  prefer  not  to  sign  now, 
they  can  be  sent  to  the  secretary  here  or  to  Rev.  N.  P.  Gilman, 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Prof.  C.  C.  Everett  said  that  the  New  World  is  circulated  more 
largely  among  orthodox  ministers  than  among  Unitarian.  We  need 
to  have  a  ministry  interested  and  trained  in  theological  study.  This 
review  will  do  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  to  interest  young 
men  in  theological  questions,  and  induce  them  to  enter  the  ministry. 
It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  the  review  were  not  sustained. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer  of  Buffalo  said  a  common  saying  among  ortho- 
dox friends  of  Unitarians  is  that  they  need  to  have  their  humility 
increased.  But  we  know  that  what  we  need  is  a  re-enforcement  of 
our  pride.  We  ought  to  have  some  pride  in  sustaining  the  New 
World,  It  becomes  us,  who  have  boasted  that  we  are  the  leaders  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  America,  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  the 
leaders  into  the  light  of  those  who  need  pre-eminently  the  last  word 
in  theology  and  the  higher  ethics. 
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The  following  resolution,  presented  by  Mr.  George  W.  Stone,  was 
referred  to  the  Business  Committee :  — 

Whereas  this  Conference  at  its  last  meeting  adopted  the  foUomng  :  — 

"  These  churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his 
teaching,  that  practical  religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man." 

"  And  we  cordially  invite  to  our  working  fellowship  anv  who,  while  differing 
from  us  in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and  our  practical  aims." 

Resolved^  That  the  National  Council  give  the  above  the  widest  possible  publica- 
tion as  a  sufficient  basLs  not  only  for  *'  Christian  unity,"  but  for  the  religious  unity 
of  the  world. 

Addresses  on  "  Church  Extension  "  were  made  by  Rev.  Messrs. 
D.  M.  Wilson,  D.  W.  Morehouse,  George  L.  Chaney,  T.  B.  Forbush, 
A.  W.  Gould,  and  C.  W.  VVendte. 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Stone  on  Christian  unity  was 
reported  by  the  Business  Committee  favorably,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

President  Bumstead  of  Atlanta  University  made  a  statement  in 
reference  to  his  work. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

The  meetings  of  the  Women's  Alliance  and  of  the  Unitarian  Tem- 
perance Society  were  held  in  All  Souls'  Church.  At  the  latter 
addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  D.  N.  Beach,  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody, 
D.D.,  and  a  paper  by  Rev.  A.  P.  Doyle  was  read  in  his  absence  by 
Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot. 

Wednesday  Night. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  subscriptions  were  taken  from  the 
different  churches  to  raise  the  two  thousand  dollars  necessary  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Conference. 

Papers  were  then  read  by  John  Fiske,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  on  "  The  Ori- 
gins of  Liberal  Thought  in  America,"  and  on  "  Our  Unitarian  The- 
ology "  by  C.  C.  Everett,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


Thursday  Morning. 

The  devotional  meeting  was  conducted  by  Rev.  Frederick  Gill,  of 
Arlington,  Mass. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  at  lo  a.m.  by  Judge  Shorey. 
The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Barrows  :  — 

Resolved^  That  this   Conference   extends   its   deep  sympathy  to   the  suffering 
people  of  Armenia,  whose  loyalty  to  their  Christian  faith  has  brought  upon  them 
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anew  the  terrible  rigors  of  persecution,  from  which  they  have  suffered  for  centu- 
ries. In  the  name  of  humanity  we  protest  against  the  outrages  committed  under 
Turkish  misrule.  We  recognize  the  responsibility  of  the  treaty  powers  to  secure 
governmental  reform,  the  better  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  of  conscience.  We  look  with  expectation  and  confi- 
dence to  the  results  of  the  determined  action  of  the  English  government  in  this 
direction. 

Referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Papers  were  read  by  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown  on  "  The  Holy 
Spirit,"  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  on  "  Incarnation/*  by  Rev.  W.  H. 
Pulsford  on  "  Atonement,'*  and  by  Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford  on  **  For- 
giveness." 

Rev.  W.  I.  Lawrance  reported  on  "  The  Japan  Mission." 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  reported  through  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Prescott  Keyes,  that  236  societies  and  churches  were  repre- 
sented by  405  accredited  delegates,  and  that  probably  1,500  persons 
were  in  attendance. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  by  the  chairman.  Rev. 
T.  R.  Slicer,  the  following  list  of  names  :  — 

President^  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar.  Vice-Presidents^  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  Hon.  Roger  Wolcott,  Hon.  Dorman  B.  flaton,  Hon. 
Daniel  L.  Shorey,  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Morris. 
General  Secretary^  Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse.  Treasurer^  William 
Howell  Reed.  Council^  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  Rev.  Frederick  L. 
Hosmer,  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  Rev.  John  Cuckson,  Rev.  Minot 
J.  Savage,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Mrs.  William  C.  Gannett,  Hon. 
George  E.  Adams,  Hon.  George  S.  Hale,  George  W.  Stone,  Rev. 
Daniel  W.  Morehouse,  William  Howell  Reed. 

Committee  on  Fellowship :  Eastern  States,  Rev.  D.  Munro  Wilson, 
Rev.  Austin  S.  Garver,  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton ;  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  Rev.  D.  W.  Morehouse,  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp,  Rev. 
George  L.  Chaney;  Western  States,  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Rev.  Will- 
iam W.  Fenn,  Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford  ;  Pacific  States,  Rev.  Charles 
W.  Wendte,  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.D.,  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Eliot,  D.D. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  the  secretary  should  cast  one  ballot 
for  the  whole.  This  was  done,  and  the  above-named  persons  were 
declared  elected. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  through  Rev.  C.  E.  St.  John 
that  the  resolution  on  the  Armenians,  offered  by  Mr.  Barrows,  was 
recommended  for  adoption.  The  resolution  was  then  unanimously 
adopted. 
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Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  following  resolution,  favorably  reported  by  the  Business  Com- 
mittee, was  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

Rtsolvedt  That  the  National  Conference  of  the  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian 
Churches,  recognizing  the  great  need  of  religious  training  for  our  young  people, 
and  the  great  good  already  accomplished  in  some  of  our  churches  by  guilds  and 
other  organizations  for  that  purpose,  earnestly  urges  upon  all  of  our  churches  the 
desirability  of  trying  to  start  some  form  of  young  people's  religious  societies. 

Papers  were  read  by  Professor  F.  G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  on  "The 
History  and  Principles  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Relation  to 
Social  Problems "  and  by  Rev.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  on  "  The 
Modem  Application  of  these  Principles."  Discussion  followed, 
in  which  Rev.  Messrs.  J.  H.  Crooker,  Paul  Frothingham,  Hon. 
C.  D.  Wright,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Kent  took  part. 


Thursday  Night. 

The  last  session  was  devoted  to  addresses  on  "The  Outlook,*' 
Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  presiding.  The  speakers,  besides  Mr.  Shippen, 
were  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Hon.  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  and  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage. 

The  Conference  adjourned  after  the  singing  of  "  Old  Hundred." 


[ 


OUR  GOSPEL. 

SERMON    BY   REV.    M.    J.    SAVAGE. 

**  The  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God." —  i  Tim.  i.  i  i. 
''Behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to  all  people.'*  — 
Luke  iL  xo. 

A  certain  section  of  the  Christian  Church  has  for  a  long  period  of 
years  assumed  to  itself  the  name  *'  evangelical,"  —  *'  the  bearer  of 
good  tidings."  These  churches  have  claimed  to  be  in  some  special 
sense  the  keepers  of  the  good  news  of  God.  They  have  their 
i*  gospel "  services,  they  publish  "  gospel  hymns,"  they  hold  "  gospel " 
meetings  of  every  kind. 

Another  section  has  tacitly  admitted,  or  has  at  least  allowed  the 
impression  to  go  abroad,  that  it  is  not  evangelical,  that  it  does  not 
represent  and  proclaim  to  the  people  the  good  news  of  God,  that  it 
has  only  the  philosophy  and  the  wisdom  of  men. 

Yet  these  churches  that  claim  to  be,  in  some  peculiar  sense,  the 
bringers  of  the  good  news  of  God,  do  not  now  place  and  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  place  that  which  was  the  peculiar  first  great 
message  of  Jesus  in  the  forefront  of  their  proclamation :  ^'  The  king- 
dom of  God  is  at  hand,"  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  among  you." 
They  have  placed  this  kingdom  in  the  next  world,  where  Jesus  did 
not  place  it.  They  have  built  around  it  a  wall  which  Jesus  did  not 
build,  and  they  have  set  at  its  gates  keepers  whom  Jesus  did  not 
appoint.  They  have  given  them  passwords,  shibboleths,  terms  of 
admission  of  which  Jesus  has  never  spoken.  For  there  is  only  one 
place  in  all  the  gospel  story  where  Jesus,  of  set  purpose,  deliberately 
declares  who  it  is  that  shall  enter  into  and  become  partakers  of  the 
divine  kingdom,  when  he  formally  separates  between  the  sheep  and 
the  goats,  when  he  assigns  to  the  right  hand  those  who  are  to 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  the  Father.  And  it  is  most  noteworthy  that 
not  a  single  one  of  these  conditions  to  which  I  have  alluded  does  he 
anywhere  speak  of.  He  says  nothing  about  the  necessity  of  accept- 
ing a  certain  scheme  of  belief.     It  was  not  a  question  as  to  whether 
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they  held  certain  opinions  about  God  or  about  himself  or  about  the 
origin  and  nature  of  man.  The  one  only  condition  which  he  there 
establishes, —  and  we  would  suppose  that  he  would  have  felt  it  incum- 
bent upon  himself  to  set  forth  the  true  conditions  there,  if  anywhere, 
—  the  one  only  condition  to  which  he  refers  is  the  simple  one  of 
character  and  of  human  service. 

I  do  not  propose  to-night  to  antagonize  the  beliefs  of  others  any 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  would  that  I  might  avoid  one 
single  reference  which  could  in  any  way  be  construed  into  antago- 
nism. I  shall  speak  as  briefly  as  may  be,  by  way  of  definition,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  and  that  we  may  realize  our  position,  and  under- 
stand the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  that  is  committed  to 
our  care.  For  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  critics,  as  seekers  after  truth,  rather  than 
those  that  possess  it,  as  only  trying  to  find  our  way,  those  who  are 
on  the  road  and*  should  lead  the  way,  that  we  do  not  half  understand 
how  magnificent  is  the  message  which  is  committed  to  our  keeping, 
and  for  the  deliverance  of  which  to  the  modern  world  we  ought  to 
hold  ourselves  responsible. 

I  shall,  then,  discuss  for  a  little  a  few  of  the  great  essentials  of  the 
creeds,  as  they  have  been  held  in  the  Christian  churches  of  the  past. 
My  purpose  will  not  be  to  discuss  whether  they  are  true  or  false,  and 
I  wish  you  to  bear  that  point  in  mind.  That  is  too  large  a  theme  to 
enter  upon  in  a  popular  discourse  like  this.  I  propose  to  ask,  rather, 
whether  these  great  beliefs,  as  they  have  been  held  and  are  held  and 
proclaimed  to-day  by  the  so-called  evangelical  churches,  even  if  true, 
are  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  gospel,"  —  "  good  news  "  ;  whether  the 
claim  is  valid  that  these  old  churches  do  peculiarly  represent  the 
gospel  of  Jesus,  or  whether  it  is  to  us,  perhaps  unknowing,  that  has 
been  committed  this  precious  charge. 

Let  me  pause  long  enough  for  one  preliminary  word.  If  there  are 
any  here  to-night  who  sincerely  and  devoutly  cling  still  to  the  old 
faith,  I  beg  they  will  give  me  credit  for  the  same  sincerity  which  I 
freely  concede  to  them  ;  and  I  beg  that  they  will  not  think  I  am  ani- 
mated by  any  spirit  of  denominational  discourtesy,  but  that  I  simply 
seek  with  all  my  soul,  as  I  trust  do  they,  to  find,  to  stand  for,  and 
proclaim  the  truth  of  God. 

Let  us,  then,  note,  first,  the  old  doctrine  of  revelation.  It  is  con- 
ceded  on  all  hands,  I   suppose,  if  God  exist,  and  if  he  loves  his 
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children,  that  he  would  not  leave  us  without  sufficient  light  and 
guidance  to  enable  us  to  find  the  pathway  in  which  he  would  have 
us  tread.  We  might,  then,  naturally  expect  a  revelation  to  be  given 
to  his  children  at  some  time  and  in  some  form.  What  is  the  claim 
in  regard  to  this  revelation  as  set  forth  in  the  old  creed  ?  I  will  try 
briefly  to  declare  it. 

During  a  period  of  four  thousand  years,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tional estimate,  God,  by  means  of  angelic  messengers,  through 
prophets,  through  inspired  writers,  delivered  portions  of  his  truth  to 
a  little  people  inhabiting  a  country  about  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  The  rest  of  the  world  was  left  to  wander  and 
stumble  in  darkness,  finding  its  way  as  it  might,  according  to  the 
utterly  inadequate  light  of  natural  reason,  this  natural  reason  per- 
verted so  that  it  had  no  power  to  discern  the  truth  of  God.  At  the 
end  of  this  four  thousand  years  a  wider,  newer  revelation  is  given. 
Christianity  becomes  the  dominant  power  of  the  so-called  civilized 
world.  Yet,  after  Christianity  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  this  revelation  is  made  known  to  hardly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  rest  still  wander  and 
stumble  in  darkness.  Then  this  revelation  has  been  couched  in 
such  terms  and  delivered  in  such  a  way  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  the  best  scholars  and  the  noblest  men  of  the  modern  world 
do  not  see  their  way  to  accepting  it  as  a  divine  revelation.  Begin- 
ning in  barbarism,  with  barbaric  conceptions  of  God  and  men,  the 
Bible  rises  as  civilization  rises,  ever  growing  up  toward  a  fairer  and 
a  nobler  ideal.  So  these  critics,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  are  com- 
pelled to  feel  that  the  revelation  bears  everywhere  the  marks  of 
human  origin,  human  limitations  and  defects. 

Then  we  must  remember  that,  according  to  the  revelation  that  has 
been  made  to  the  modern  world,  the  human  race  was  in  existence  at 
least  a  hundred  thousand  —  probably  two  hundred  thousand  —  years 
before  the  dream  of  Adam  or  of  Eden  ever  entered  the  human  mind. 
Here,  then,  are  all  these  countless  prehistoric  millions  on  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  never  had  even  one  single  ray  of  divine  revela- 
tion vouchsafed  to  them.  I  submit  to  you,  men  and  women  accus- 
tomed to  think  and  to  feel  and  to  aspire,  that,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  not 
good  news.  It  cannot,  in  any  proper  use  of  human  language,  be 
proclaimed  as  a  gospel.  It  is  not  what  we  should  expect  to  be  the 
method  of  the  loving  and  impartial  Father  who  cares  equally  for  all 
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his  children.     The  popular  doctrine,  then,  as  to  revelation  is  not  good 
news.     Even  if  true,  it  is  not  entitled  to  be  called  a  gospel. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  consider  the  character  of  God  as  set  forth  in 
the  old  creeds.     I  can  only  touch  upon  this  briefly. 

God,  we  are  told,  is  infinite,  a  Being  of  all  power,  all  wisdom,  and 
all  love ;  and  yet  this  Being,  who  is  all  power  and  able  to  save  all 
men,  has  vouchsafed  his  light  and  the  message  of  his  salvation  to 
only  the  smallest  part  of  his  creatures.  We  are  told  that  he  is  good ; 
and  yet  for  thousands  of  years  he  has  been  proclaimed  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  principle  that  "  might  makes  right."  Paul,  for  ex- 
ample, says :  *'  Who  art  thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Has  not  the 
potter  power  over  his  clay  to  make  one  vessel  to  honor  and  another 
to  dishonor  ? "  Yes,  we  freely  concede  that  the  potter  has  power 
over  his  clay,  because  it  is  clay,  and  because  it  cannot  possibly  con- 
cern the  clay  whether  it  be  made  into  one  kind  of  vessel  or  another. 
But,  if  the  vessels  could  feel,  if  they  were  capable  of  infinite  pain, 
would  the  potter  then  have  power  over  this  clay  to  do  with  it  merely 
as  he  pleased  ?  Can  we  accept,  then,  this  conception  of  God  as  a 
Being  of  infinite  love,  one  who  does  what  he  will  with  his  creatures, 
choosing  one  here  and  another  there  to  be  saved  as  monuments  of 
his  infinite  mercy,  and  passing  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind  in 
all  ages,  leaving  them  to  suffer  eternal  pain  as  monuments  of  his  so- 
called  justice  and  his  wrath  ?  We  submit  that  the  infinite  God,  who 
has  created  the  universe  and  all  the  creatures  that  live  and  breathe, 
is  under  a  responsibility  at  least  equal  to  his  power, —  a  responsibil- 
ity to  his  own  character  of  justice  and  of  love.  And  we  submit  that 
even  Infinite  Power  has  no  right  to  do  that  which  is  wrong. 

If  God,  then,  be  the  one  who  has  been  pictured  in  the  creeds,  who 
makes  human  souls  for  happiness  or  torture  merely  as  it  pleases 
him,  then  we  are  compelled  to  say  that,  measured  by  any  human 
standard  of  right  or  wrong,  he  is  not  Infinite  Goodness,  though  he 
may  be  Infinite  Power. 

You  remember  that  dreary,  terrible  poem  of  Tennyson's  called 
"  Despair,"  in  which  he  refers  to  this  conception  of  God :  — 

"  I  should  call  on  that  Infinite  Love  that  has  served  us  so  well  ? 
Infinite  Cruelty,  rather,  that  made  everlasting  hell, — 

Made  us,  foreknew  us,  foredoomed  us,  and  does  what  he  will  with  his  own  I 
Better  our  dead,  brute  mother,  who  never  has  heard  us  groan  !  '* 
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This  is  the  way  the  tender-hearted,  magnificent  poet  expresses  his 
indignation  against  that  conception  of  an  Infinite  Power  who  rules 
the  world  according  to  his  own  whim  and  caprice.  Read  the  poem 
for  its  terrible  indictment  of  the  old-time  creed. 

If  there  be  this  kind  of  God  in  the  universe,  we  will  bow  our 
heads  perforce,  because  we  must ;  but  we  will  not  stultify  our  own 
sense  of  that  which  is  tender  and  human  and  true  and  loving  by 
calling  him  good.  And,  if  I  believed  that  there  were  such  a  God,  I 
would  not  bend  in  worship  at  the  foot  of  his  throne.  I  would  rather 
stand  erect  and  bear  the  lightning  of  his  wrath.  If  there  be  such  a 
God,  the  proclamation  of  that  fact  certainly  is  not  good  news.  It 
would  be  the  saddest  news  that  was  ever  brought  to  this  poor,  sin- 
stricken,  discouraged,  troubled,  yet  so  far  hopeful  world. 

Let  me  turn  and  consider  the  doctrine  of  man  as  held  by  the  old 
creeds, —  man  created  perfect  six  thousand  years  ago,  so  perfect  that 
old  Dr.  South,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  declared  Socrates  and 
Plato  to  be  only  broken  remnants  of  an  Adam.  Yet  at  the  first 
temptation  he  fell.  This  might  not  be  so  strange  or  so  contradic- 
tory of  the  grace  of  God ;  but  this  first  man  was  so  constituted  that 
in  him  all  the  unborn  millions  of  the  world  fell,  too.  When  children 
come  into  the  world,  in  their  helplessness  and  sweet  infancy,  they 
are  under  the  anger  of  the  Infinite  One.  They  are  born  in  such  a 
way  that  they  have  no  power  to  discern  the  right  or  to  choose  it  when 
discerned.  They  must  wait  helpless  until  moved  upon  by  the  Infi- 
nite Pity,  if  so  be  that  the  Infinite  Pity  is  for  them.  And  so  these 
countless  millions  of  men  drifting,  floating,  upon  the  tide  of  being, 
are  hurried  by  the  relentless  years  until  they  plunge  moment  by 
moment  over  the  Niagara  of  Death,  into  the  seething  waters  of  tor- 
ment below. 

When  I  was  a  boy  and  attended  the  monthly  missionary  concerts, 
I  used  to  be  told  —  and  that  was  the  great  motive  for  doing  all  that 
we  could  for  missions  —  that  the  heathen  by  the  thousand  ever}' 
moment,  at  every  tick  of  the  clock,  were  being  plunged  over  into 
the  abyss  of  everlasting  woe.  Is  this  the  kind  of  humanity  which 
the  loving,  wise  Father  has  created  ?  If  so,  we  will  accept  it.  We 
will  bend  our  heads  to  the  inevitable  fact ;  but  we  will  not  contradict 
truth  and  goodness  by  proclaiming  this  message  as  a  gospel  of  good 
news  to  the  world.  It  is  most  assuredly  not  glad  tidings  of  great  joy 
to  be  proclaimed  to  all  people. 
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Next  we  will  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  as  bearing 
on  this  condition  of  things.  I  shall  not  deal  with  the  subject  of  the 
character  of  Jesus  so  much  as  with  the  dogma  of  the  incarnation  as 
a  part  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  and  note  the  logical  outcome  of  it. 
For  four  thousand  years  God  was  presumably  doing  all  that  he  could 
to  save  mankind.  He  sent  prophets,  angels,  messengers :  he  in- 
spired men  to  write  and  record  his  will.  And,  as  the  result,  at  the 
end  of  four  thousand  years  there  was  one  small  people  a  part  of 
whom  were  trying  to  be  obedient.  But  the  majority,  even  of  them, 
were  still  astray  concerning  the  truth  of  God  and  their  relations  to 
him.  They  were  obdurate,  stiff-necked,  disobedient.  At  the  end  of 
this  time  God  himself  comes  down  to  the  earth.  He  takes  upon 
himself  our  human  form,  becomes  a  man,  lives,  suffers,  teaches  for 
thirty  years,  and  dies  an  ignominious  death.  Then  he  ascends  on 
high  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  universe.  He  organizes  his  Church, 
and  sends  out  his  infinite  Spirit  to  inform  and  inspire  this  Church, 
and  lead  it  in  its  missionary  operations  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world.  And,  presumably,  for  the  last  nineteen  hundred  years  he  has 
been  doing  all  that  he  can  to  save  mankind ;  and  yet  to-day  what  is 
the  result  ?  The  outcome  of  this  stupendous  miracle  of  revelation 
and  incarnation  is  that  hardly  one-third  of  the  world  has  ever  heard 
of  him.  The  majority  of  that  third  does  not  believe.  Thousands 
do  not  care ;  and  even  in  the  churches  themselves  they  tell  us  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  those  who  profess  to  accept  this  scheme 
who  are  not  hopefully  saved.  I  submit  to  you  that,  if  this  be  true, 
it  is  the  most  stupendous  and  lamentable  failure  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  certainly  not  a  gospel  to  be  proclaimed  as  the  good 
news  of  the  blessed  God. 

A  word  now  upon  human  destiny.  This  has  been  implied  all 
along  in  what  I  have  already  said.  The  destiny  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  human  race,  after  ever3rthing  that  God  has  devised  and 
has  been  trying  to  do  for  it,  is  something  so  terrible  as  to  be  utterly 
inconceivable  by  the  imagination  of  man.  Not  only  we  who  dare 
to  hold  what  we  believe  to  be  a  brighter,  more  cheery  faith,  but 
those  who  have  held  the  old  ideas,  have  been  pressed  upon  by  the 
difliculties  of  it  until  they  have  bowed  their  heads  and  been  unable 
to  speak.  Dr.  Albert  Barnes  of  Philadelphia,  in  his  time  one  of  the 
ablest  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  left  his  thoughts  in 
this  respect  on  record.     I  quote  only  his  thought,  not  being  able 
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from  memory  to  rep>eat  the  words.  He  says :  Friends  tell  me  that 
they  have  been  able  to  find  light  on  this  problem.  I  have  listened 
to  their  explanations,  and  have  tried  to  understand  them ;  but,  when 
I  look  over  the  world  and  see  millions  on  millions  of  men  utterly 
careless,  indifferent,  and  going  down  to  everlasting  death,  and  when 
I  remember  that  only  God  can  save  them  and  he  does  not,  I  am 
struck  dumb.  ''It  is  all  dark,  dark,  dark,  to  my  soul ;  and  I  cannot 
disguise  it.*'  Albert  Barnes,  then,  were  he  here,  would  join  with  me 
in  sa3ring  that,  even  though  he  were  compelled  to  accept  it  as  true, 
he  could  not  proclaim  it  as  good  news,  as  part  of  the  good  tidings  of 
the  blessed  God. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  men  in  all  the 
churches  who  will  say  that  they  do  not  believe  this  doctrine ;  that 
they  do  not  hold  any  longer  these  horrible  conceptions  of  God  and 
man  and  destiny.  I  am  aware  that  there  are  exceptional  men,  occu- 
pying exceptional  positions,  who  proclaim  to  their  intimate  friends 
their  rejection  of  their  ideas.  But  so  long  as  they  are  published 
broadcast  over  the  civilized  world  in  all  the  great  creeds  of  the  great 
churches  ;  so  long  as  the  Episcopal  Church,  for  example,  through  its 
House  of  Bishops,  has  declared  to  all  its  communicants  that  ''  fixity 
of  interpretation  is  of  the  essence  of  the  creeds,"  and  that  they  are 
to  hold  in  all  their  old  meaning  unchanged  forever ;  so  long  as  no 
young  man  proposing  to  enter  the  ministry  would  be  deemed  fitted 
for  a  pulpit  while  rejecting  any  of  these  doctrines ;  so  long  as  the 
American  Board,  which  is  the  missionary  organization  of  the  freest 
of  all  the  orthodox  churches,  refuses  to  send  a  missionary  to  the 
heathen  because  he  dares  to  hope  —  he  does  not  express  it  as  a  posi- 
tive belief  —  that  the  heathen  who  have  never  heard  of  Christ  in 
this  world  may  possibly  have  an  opportunity  in  the  next ;  so  long  as 
all  these  doctrines  are  in  the  basis  on  which  is  organized  the  so- 
called  Evangelical  Alliance, —  so  long  we  have  a  right  to  say  these 
are  the  general  beliefs  of  the  old  churches.  If  they  are,  then  cer- 
tainly the  old  churches  not  only  have  no  monopoly  of  the  gospel  of 
Jesus,  but  I  submit  that  they  do  not  preach  his  gospel  at  all.  That 
which  they  preach,  misnamed  the  gospel,  is  made  up  of  bad  science, 
of  false  philosophy,  of  tradition,  of  barbaric  conceptions,  of  super- 
stitions,—  a  scheme  about  Jesus  instead  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  claim  and  to  make  proclamation 
to  the  world  that  we  preach  the  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  that  we 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  good  news  of  Jesus. 
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I  ask  you  now  to  turn  to  the  more  grateful  contemplation  of  some 
of  the  positive  aspects  of  our  glorious  gospel. 

What  is  our  doctrine  of  revelation  ?  We  do  not  reject  the  blessed 
insights,  truths,  and  revealings  contained  in  this  magnificent  book 
called  the  Bible  :  only  we  hold  that  "  the  word  of  God  is  not  bound  " 
in  covers,  not  bound  in  any  book  exclusively.  We  hold  to  the  truth 
that  has  come  through  the  lips  of  Confucius.  We  believe  that  a  part 
of  the  divine  revelation  was  vouchsafed  to  Sakya-Muni;  that  Zo- 
roaster gave  some  part  of  the  message  of  the  Infinite  to  his  people 
in  Persia ;  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  God  has  been  re- 
vealing himself  to  his  children  who  have  been  listening  and  catching 
some  sentences  of  his  blessed  truth.  We  believe  that  in  every 
nation,  under  every  sky,  in  every  age  of  the  world,  God's  revelation 
has  come  as  fast  and  as  far  as  men  have  been  able  to  receive  it. 
We  believe  that  there  never  has  been  more  than  one  religion  in  the 
world,  in  the  profoundest  sense  of  that  term.  All  men  everywhere 
have  been  **  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  they  might  find  him  who  is 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us."  We  do  not  believe  that  God  has  left 
any  of  his  children  to  wander  and  stumble  in  darkness.  All  truth 
that  has  ever  come  to  the  world  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  revelation  of 
the  divine.  When  the  astronomer  studies  the  heavens  to  find  out 
the  true  system  of  the  stars,  he  is  entitled  to  say,  with  Kepler,  "  O 
God,  I  think  over  again  thy  thoughts  after  thee  !  "  When  history  is 
accurately  written,  it  is  an  unfolding  of  the  method  of  God  in  his 
dealing  with  the  origin,  the  growth,  the  decay,  or  the  prosperity  of 
nations.  When  we  are  studying  the  development  of  the  moral 
nature,  the  growth  of  conscience,  w-e  are  reading  the  revelation  of 
God's  law  of  righteousness  written  on  the  hearts  and  recorded  in 
the  lives  of  his  children.  When  we  catch  glimpses,  intimations, 
ideals,  of  those  things  that  are  finer  and  better  than  have  ever  yet 
been  incarnated  in  the  life  of  the  race,  we  are  anticipating  that 
which  is  to  be  written  on  those  new  leaves  of  God's  book,  to  be 
clearly  read  when  they  shall  be  turned,  in  his  ever-progressive, 
always  advancing,  and  never  completed  Bible. 

All  truth  is  from  God,  as  all  light  is  from  the  sun.  Gas-light, 
electric-light,  the  light  of  the  wood  fire  or  of  the  coal  in  your  grate, 
the  gleam  of  the  diamond, —  all  is  sunlight,  no  matter  through  what 
medium  it  may  come  or  in  what  country  it  may  be  seen.  So  all 
truth  is  God's  truth,  whether  it  come  by  the  lips  of  a  speaker  in 
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China  or  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  whether  it  be  called  pagan  or 
Christian.  All  truth  that  bears  on  the  culture  of  the  human  soul, 
the  development  of  human  life,  is  part  of  the  unfolding  revelation 
of  the  divine.  So  we  believe  that  God  has  never  left  any  of  his 
children  without  some  rays  of  light,  and  the  word  of  God  anywhere 
is  the  truth  of  God.  It  is  infallible,  in  so  far  as  it  is  demonstrated 
to  be  true. 

Is  not  this  entitled  to  be  called  good  news  ?  We  do  not  believe 
that  God  has  pets  and  favorites,  that  the  heavenly  Father  has  vouch- 
safed only  to  us  some  rays  of  guidance,  but  that  all  men  everywhere, 
from  the  far-off  beginning  until  to-day,  have  been  equally  favored 
according  to  their  ability  to  accept  God's  truth.  God  comes  as  fast 
as  the  world  is  able  to  receive  him.  He  always  stands  at  the  door 
and  knocks,  not  only  here,  but  in  India,  in  China,  and  all  over  the 
world.  He  comes  to  the  mind  as  truth,  into  the  heart  as  love,  and 
into  the  character  as  righteousness.  Millions  of  those  whom  we 
carelessly  call  pagan  have  reverently  read  some  divine  message 
written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  have  been  able  to  open  wide  the 
doors  of  their  nature  for  the  coming  in  of  the  divine. 

What  is  our  doctrine  of  God  ?  We  believe  that  he  is  not  only 
Infinite  Power,  but  Infinite  Love ;  that  he  loves  every  child  that  he 
has  created,  and  that  he  holds  them  close  to  his  own  infinite  heart. 
We  do  not  believe  that  there  ever  has  been  any  gulf  between  God 
and  his  children  that  needed  to  be  supernaturally  bridged.  We  be- 
lieve that  he  is  nearer  to  us  than  our  pulse-beat,  nearer  than  the 
thoughts  we  think,  nearer  than  the  most  secret  feelings  of  our  hearts. 
God  is  all  power  not  only,  but  all  love.  As  we  look  down  the  ages, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  and  see  the  first  man  beginning  to 
lift  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  we  believe  that  God  is  by  his  side  lead- 
ing and  helping  him  there.  When  he  stumbles  in  his  life  or  stam- 
mers in  his  speech,  God  holds  him  to  his  heart,  and  guards  him  as 
his  child  with  unspeakable  tenderness  and  care.  Is  it  not  good 
news  to  the  world  to  believe  that  God  is  the  Father  of  every  child 
that  has  ever  been  created,  has  never  for  a  moment  forgotten  his 
love,  but  that  he  is  ever  leading  and  lifting  every  one  in  his  struggle 
toward  the  higher  and  the  better  life  ? 

Let  us  note  next  our  doctrine  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of 
man.  We  do  not  start  with  a  perfect  man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden 
six  thousand  years  ago.     We  do  not  go  up  the  pathway  of  history. 
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which  implies  that  the  progress  of  man  has  been  a  descent.  We  go 
back  and  down  the  ages ;  and  the  Garden  of  Eden  that  we  discover 
is  a  jungle,  and  the  man  Adam,  the  first  of  his  race,  instead  of 
being  a  perfect  and  magnificent  creature,  we  see  close  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  animal  world.  We  discern  him  hardly  distinguishable 
from  the  animal,  having  just  climbed  upon  his  new-found  feet, 
having  newly  discovered  his  hands,  having  just  turned  his  meaning- 
less cry  into  a  voice,  just  beginning  to  look  about  and  above  him 
with  that  infinite  question  in  his  eyes  which  has  been  the  root,  the 
mainspring,  the  motive  force,  of  all  human  advance  from  that  day 
to  this.  We  discover  no  fall.  We  believe  it  to  be  scientifically 
settled  —  that  is,  established  by  the  scientific  revelation  of  God's 
truth  —  that  there  never  has  been  any  fall  of  man.  Rather  do  we 
place,  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  theology  of  the  future,  the  ascent 
of  man!  From  that  far-off  age,  ignorant,  animal,  climbing  by 
a  pathway  watered  by  tears,  stained  by  blood,  stumbling,  falling, 
rising  again,  making  endless  mistakes,  but  striving  with  infinite 
patience  to  correct  those  mistakes, —  we  believe,  I  say,  in  man's 
ascent  up  the  ages.  In  those  far-off,  pre-historic  times  man,  as 
the  result  of  self-sacrifice  as  noble  as  our  own,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  world  as  it  exists  to-day.  These  men  climbed  on  and  up 
until  we  see  such  heights  as  those  represented  by  the  names  of 
Homer,  of  Socrates,  of  Aristotle,  of  Plato,  of  Virgil,  of  Dante,  of 
Goethe,  of  Shakspere,  such  heights  of  spiritual  attainment  as 
Confucius,  as  Zoroaster,  as  Sakya-Muni,  and,  above  them  all,  the 
magnificent  figure  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  in  whose  presence 
we  bow,  Son  of  God,  and  supreme  product  of  humanity. 

Man,  then,  has  climbed  until  he  has  shown  us  such  names,  such 
characters,  such  achievements,  such  manifestations  of  all  that  is 
high  in  human  nature,  so  that  we  are  able  to  exclaim,  "  Now  are  we 
sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ! "  For 
we  believe  that,  as  we  go  on  to  gain  finer  and  finer  and  fairer  and 
grander  visions  of  the  divine,  this  poor  human  race  of  ours  is  to 
be  transformed  and  glorified.  Man,  then,  has  been  progressively 
climbing  up  out  of  the  animal  into  heart,  into  brain,  into  con- 
science, into  soul.  In  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases  in  every 
land  there  have  been  men  who  have  stood  masters  of  themselves, 
masters  of  their  conditions,  looking  lovingly  in  the  face  of  the  sweet 
heavens,  conscious  that  they  were  children  of  the  Highest. 
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This  is  our  doctrine  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  progress  of  man. 
Is  not  this  entitled  to  be  called  good  news, —  the  gospel  of  the 
blessed  God  ?  Is  it  not  full  of  inspiration  ?  Is  there  not  that  in  it 
which  should  kindle  our  enthusiasm  ?  Should  we  not  be  fired 
by  a  message  like  this,  not  content  until  we  have  proclaimed  it  in 
every  nation,  every  city,  every  hamlet,  every  home,  in  all  the  world  ? 

And  what  is  our  doctrine  concerning  Jesus  and  the  incarnation  ? 
I  say  to  you  frankly  that  I  speak  for  myself,  but  I  think  I  speak  for 
Unitarianism  as  well,  when  I  say  that  we  believe  Jesus  was  man, 
born  as  we  are ;  that  he  died  as  we  die, —  a  man.  I  do  not  say 
a  **  mere  man  *' ;  for  I  am  not  able  to  measure  the  depth,  the  height, 
tjie  magnificence,  of  even  **  mere  "  manhood.  I  do  not  say  a  man 
'*like  us";  for  Shakspere  was  not  a  man  like  us,  Dante  was  not 
a  man  like  us,  Socrates  was  not  a  man  like  us.  He  was  at  least 
differentiated  from  each  of  us  of  this  generation  by  the  magnificence 
of  his  genius,  by  the  greatness  of  his  natural  endowments,  by  the 
power  which  he  was  able  to  wield  over  his  time  and  over  the  world. 
I  believe  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  and  this  is  not  to  degrade  Jesus :  it 
is  to  lift  humanity.  They  who  tell  us  that  they  cannot  comprehend 
Jesus  unless  they  think  of  him  as  something  more  than  human  gen- 
erally begin  their  argument  by  assuming  a  very  low  type  of 
humanity,  and  then  no  wonder  they  are  not  able  to  include  Jesus 
under  that  category.  Rather  do  we  look  upon  Jesus  and  see  in  him 
that  which  is  possible  in  us  all.  As  I  read  in  the  opening  of  the 
gospel  the  story  of  the  birth,  the  childhood,  and  the  life  of  Jesus, 
I  ciannot  reconcile  this  reading  with  an3rthing  else  than  the  humanity 
of  the  Nazarene.  If  his  brothers  knew  that  he  was  God,  supernat- 
urally  born,  how  is  it  possible  that  they  should  not  have  believed  on 
him }  If  his  mother  knew  that  she  held  in  her  arms  the  Almighty 
God  of  the  universe,  could  she  have  wondered  as  he  developed 
a  precocious  boyhood  and  an  unusual  knowledge  ?  Could  she  have 
been  timid  about  leaving  him  alone  over  night  with  his  friends  on 
the  visit  to  the  temple,  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age  ?  I  cannot 
read  the  records,  and  believe  that  Mary  herself  understood  anything 
other  than  that  he  was  a  lovable  and  wonderful  child,  as  so  many 
mothers  have  felt  since. 

Then,  as  I  study  the  records  of  his  heroism  and  of  his  death, 
I  love  to  believe  that  he  who  expired  on  the  cross  that  Friday  after- 
noon was  a  man.     If  he  was  the  Almighty  God  of  the  universe. 
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would  he  have  shrunk  at  facing  that  for  the  express  purpose  of 
accomplishing  which  he  came  into  the  world  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  scene  on  the  cross  is  theatrical,  if  he  was  God.  But,  if  he  was 
man, —  if  a  man  hangs  there,  and  with  his  last  breath  prays  for  the 
forgiveness  of  his  murderers ;  if  a  man  hangs  there,  and,  as  he 
swoons  in  that  last  dreadful  hour,  there  sweeps  over  him  the  chilling 
breath  of  a  doubt  as  to  his  own  mission,  so  that  he  exclaims  in  his 
weakness  and  agony,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me  ? "  if,  even  then,  with  his  hand  growing  numb  in  death,  he  still 
clings  to  the  hand  of  the  infinite  Father  in  a  faith  that  is  mightier 
than  death,  dying  thus  for  his  faith,  dying  thus  because  he  will  be 
faithful  to  his  message,  dying  thus  that  he  may  draw  all  other  faith- 
ful souls  after  him  to  himself, —  then  can  I  bow  in  awe,  in  love,  in 
reverence,  glad  that  there  is  a  son  of  God,  my  brother,  a  man  like 
this,  who  indeed  can  be  my  elder  brother,  my  friend,  my  inspirer  in 
all  coming  time ! 

We  believe,  then,  not  in  an  incarnation  that  confines  itself  to  one 
historic  character.  I  believe,  rather,  that  God  is  progressively  in- 
carnating himself  in  the  human  race ;  that  in  the  very  first  man  that 
ever  lifted  his  eyes  to  heaven  God  was  present,  working  through,  in- 
forming, and  lifting  him.  So  in  all  that  is  beautiful,  all  that  is  true, 
all  that  is  tender,  all  that  is  high  and  fine  in  the  human  race,  from 
that  day  to  this,  has  been  so  much  of  the  presence  and  gracious 
power  of  God. 

As  the  years  go  by,  God  is  more  and  more  to  become  incarnate 
in  the  human  race.  The  significant  and  central  thought,  to  my  mind, 
in  the  character  and  life  of  Jesus  is  his  consciousness  of  oneness 
with  the  Father, —  the  same  kind  of  oneness  which  he  tells  us  he 
expects  us  to  develop.  As  he  is  one  with  the  Father,  he  wishes  us 
to  be  one  with  the  Father  and  with  him.  If  he  be  not  man,  if  being 
divine  be  different  from  the  divinest  humanity,  then  he  cannot  be 
my  exemplar,  and  I  cannot  attempt  to  copy  him.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
of  Plymouth  Church,  the  editor  of  the  Outlook^  said,  in  an  article  in 
the  Forum  three  or  four  years  ago,  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was 
any  difference  in  kind  between  God  and  Jesus  and  man.  He  be- 
lieved that  man  was  God  minus  infinity,  and  God  was  man  plus 
infinity.  Our  conception  of  Jesus  is  that  he  is  divine  as  man  may 
be  divine.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  of  it  ?  If  the  Almighty  God 
were  determined  to  put  all  possible  of  the  divine  into  the  life  of  a 
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single  man,  he  could  put  in  no  more  than  the  man  could  hold.  That 
is,  he  could  not  possibly  be  anything  more  than  a  perfect  man. 
Perfect  man  is  that  which  Jesus  has  pointed  out  as  the  ideal  for  all 
of  us  to  seek  to  attain.  "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect." 

And  now  I  come  to  speak  of  one  more  point, —  our  gospel  as  to 
the  destiny  of  the  race.  I  do  not  believe  that  death  came  into  this 
world  as  the  result  of  the  invasion  of  evil  from  without.  I  do  not 
believe  that  death  is  the  result  of  human  sin  or  a  token  of  divine 
anger.  I  believe  that  it  is  as  natural  as  birth,  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  universal  and  eternal  order  of  God.  I  believe  that  all  men,  as 
they  pass  through  this  experience  which  we  call  death,  are  five  min- 
utes after  that  experience  precisely  what  they  were  five  minutes  be- 
fore. I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  anything  in  this  experience  that 
determines  destiny  or  limits  probation.  Everywhere  men  are  under 
the  universal  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  under  that  law  are  creat- 
ing their  own  character,  their  own  heavens,  their  own  hells. 

What  is  our  doctrine  of  salvation  ?  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
acceptance  of  any  formal  creed  necessarily  changes  character.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  partaking  of  any  sacrament  necessarily  changes 
character.  We  do  not  believe  that  placing  water  or  oil  on  the  fore- 
head necessarily  changes  the  soul  within.  We  believe  not  even  that 
character  is  the  condition  of  salvation.  We  go  deeper  than  that,  and 
assert  that  character  is  salvation,  in  this  world  or  any  other  world ; 
that  there  is  no  salvation  beyond  the  limits  of  character.  We  have 
learned  enough  to  consider  as  utterly  shallow  and  antiquated  the  old 
idea  that  place  determines  hell  or  heaven.  I  used  to  imagine  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  I  used  to  dream  over  it  as  a  part  of  that  dreadful 
closing  scene  that  filled  my  imagination,  that,  if  I  could  only  get 
through  the  gate  before  it  was  closed  for  the  last  time,  I  should  be 
in  heaven  as  really  as  Peter  or  John  or  any  of  the  saints  who  were 
haloed  with  the  glory  of  the  past.  But  we  know  enough  of  this  world 
and  of  human  character  to-day  to  take  a  deeper  view  than  that. 
There  are  men  and  women  whose  houses  are  the  receptacle  of  every- 
thing that  money  can  buy,  filled  with  art,  with  books,  with  musical 
instruments.  They  have  at  their  disposal  servants  to  come  and  go 
at  their  will,  and  yet  they  may  be  burdened  with  lifelong  sorrow  and 
pain.  And  there  are  men  living  in  rude  hovels,  in  cabins,  scattered 
over  the  land,  with  little  money,  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  without 
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books  or  music  or  pictures,  lacking  almost  everything  which  men  in 
civilized  lands  are  supposed  to  care  for,  who  have  a  song  of  joy  and 
peace  in  their  souls.  We  know,  then,  that  salvation  does  not  depend 
on  where  we  are :  it  depends  upon  what  we  are.  Gen.  Grant  used 
to  say,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  that  he  had  learned  to  recog- 
nize two  tunes.  He  knew  "  Old  Hundred,"  and  he  had  heard  '*  Hail 
to  the  Chief  "  played  so  often  at  his  approach  that  he  came  to  recog- 
nize that.  Would  the  way  to  make  Gen.  Grant  happy  have  been  to 
take  him  to  a  symphony  concert  ?  Would  you  take  a  blind  man  to 
the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  a  river,  and  including  a  wide  range  of 
landscape,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  view  ?  Would  you  take  a  man 
with  no  taste  for  books  or  reading  to  a  library,  and  expect  him  to 
find  it  Paradise  ?  We  know,  then,  that,  if  men  are  to  be  happy^ 
there  must  be  adjustment  between  their  tastes,  their  feelings,  their 
desires,  and  their  surroundings.  Their  happiness  resides  only  in 
this  adjustment.  If  a  man  is  perfectly  attuned  physically,  mentally, 
morally,  and  spiritually  to  the  universe,  then  the  universe,  with  its 
million  fingers,  plays  upon  him ;  and  the  result  is  the  music  of  hap- 
piness. If,  then,  you  wish  to  be  happy  in  the  spiritual  world,  is  there 
any  other  way  than  by  cultivating  the  spiritual  faculties,  the  spiritual 
tastes  and  feelings,  so  that  you  may  be  at  home  there  ?  We  cannot 
escape  ourselves  in  this  or  in  any  other  world.  We  have  come  at 
last  to  recognize  the  profound  truth  of  those  two  lines  from  Omar 

Khayyam, — 

"  Heaven  but  the  vision  of  fulfilled  desire, 
And  hell  the  shadow  of  a  soul  on  fire." 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  put  the  secret  in  three  lines, —  , 

*'  Thou  seest  no  beauty  save  thou  make  it  first : 
Man,  woman,  nature,  each  is  but  a  glass 
Where  the  soul  sees  the  image  of  herself." 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  in  this  world  the  result  of  every 
thought,  every  feeling,  every  wish,  every  purpose,  every  action,  in- 
evitably treads  upon  the  heels  of  every  thought,  feeling,  purpose^ 
action  ;  that  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  we  are  creating  character 
under  the  changeless  laws  of  God, —  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect. 
Let  us  also  remember  that  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  any  other 
shall  we  ever  be  able  to  get  into  any  more  of  heaven  than  we  first  get 
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into  ourselves.  We  do  not  preach  universal  salvation  in  the  sense 
that  universal  and  perfect  happiness  comes  the  moment  after  death. 
We  teach  that  in  this  world  and  in  any  other  world  men  reap  what 
they  sow,  that  they  cannot  escape  the  results  of  transgressing  the 
laws  of  God,  that  they  find  peace  only  as  they  discover  and  obey  the 
eternal  laws  of  the  Divine. 

Do  you  remember  the  old  Eastern  apologue  that  puts  this  truth 
with  such  force  and  vividness?  A  soul,  recently  freed  from  the 
body,  is  treading  the  unaccustomed  pathways  of  the  other  world; 
and  he  hears  behind  footsteps  as  of  one  that  pursues.  He  turns' 
and  sees  a  hideous  shape  upon  his  track,  and,  trembling  with  fear, 
cries  out,  **What  art  thou?''  And  the  answer  comes,  "I  am  thine 
own  actions:  night  and  day  I  follow  thee." 

Here,  then,  are  hints  of  our  doctrine  concerning  salvation,  con- 
cerning the  destiny  of  man.  Only  we  believe  that,  as  God  has 
almighty  power  and  is  almighty  wisdom  and  almighty  love,  that 
somehow  and  somewhere  he  will  bring  all  souls  unto  himself.  We 
believe  that  he  will  scourge  his  children,  if  need  be,  until  they  are 
whipped  out  of  their  sins,  out  of  their  wrong,  and  brought  to  recog- 
nize the  inevitable  and  eternal  conditions  of  good. 

Is  it  not  the  good  news  of  the  blessed  God  that  all  men  every- 
wjiere  are  his  children,  that  he  folds  them  all  within  his  arms,  that 
he  follows  them  with  pain  in  which  is  love,  if  they  go  astray,  that  he 
follows  them  with  peace  and  happiness,  if  they  find  and  obey  his 
laws,  but  that  no  one  can  finally  escape  him  ?  Each  man  may  say 
in  the  words  of  Whittier  :  — 

".  No  harm  from  'Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

"  I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air ; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  his  love  and  care.** 

Here,  then,  are  hints  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God 
committed  to  our  care.  We,  then,  are  entitled  to  say,  to  cry  aloud  : 
Good  news  1  God  has  never  left  any  of  his  children  without  a  ray 
of  guidance  !  Good  news !  There  is  no  gulf  between  God  and  his 
children  that  needs  to  be  supernaturally  bridged !  Good  news  !  The 
world  is  not  lost :  God  is  forever  guiding  it  and  holding  it,  whether 
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it  is  conscious  of  that  guidance  or  not !  Good  news  !  Sin  is  only 
a  means  by  which  we  climb  into  higher  knowledge  and  development 
of  soul  and  character  !  Good  news  !  Pain  and  anguish  and  death 
are  not  our  enemies  or  the  enemies  of  God,  but  only  ministers  by 
which  he  trains  and  leads  us  into  something  better  and  higher  than 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  attain  !  Good  news  !  God  is  love,  God  is 
life,  God  is  wisdom  !  God  is  caring  for  the  world,  and  forever  lift- 
ing it  to  himself !     Good  news  ! 

»  "  God's  in  his  heaven, 

Airs  right  with  the  world  !  " 

O  friends  and  fellow-religionists,  if  we  may  rationally  believe  in  a 
doctrine  of  revelation,  of  God,  of  man,  of  Jesus,  of  destiny,  so  uni- 
versal, so  magnificent  as  this,  ought  we  not  to  feel  the  finger  of  God 
touching  each  of  us  upon  the  forehead  as  with  a  chrism  of  divine 
consecration  ?  Let  us,  then,  pledge  ourselves  to  God  and  to  each 
other,  so  long  as  men  are  wandering  in  darkness,  wandering  in  fear, 
misconceiving  God,  misconceiving  themselves,  and  so  falling  and 
d)dng  on  every  hand,  that  there  shall  come  to  us  no  rest  until  we 
have  proclaimed  this  gospel  of  the  blessed  God  in  every  home  from 
the  North  to  the  South,  from  the  East  to  the  West,  in  all  our  land  ! 


REPORTS. 


ADDRESS     OF     THE     COUNCIL. 

BY    REV.    GEORGE    BATCHELOR,    CHAIRMAN.* 

The  principal  object  of  this  address  must  be  to  present  such  facts 
as  shall  serve  to  bring  into  view  the  nature  of  our  being,  the  purpose 
of  our  action,  and  the  contents  of  our  message  to  the  little  Unitarian 
world  in  which  we  live  and  to  the  greater  world  of  which  we  are  a 
component  part. 

I.  Organization. 

The  first  fact  which  confronts  us  is  a  demand  for  more  and  better 
organization.  The  ears  of  this  Conference  are  always  open  to  that 
cry.  For  out  of  such  a  demand  made  thirty  years  ago  this  Confer- 
ence came.    Since  that  event  the  following  things  have  happened :  — 

One  hundred  and  fifty  churches  have  been  organized. 

All  the  local  conferences  have  been  formed,  excepting  the  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Western. 

The  Ministers'  Institute  was  created  by  act  of  your  Council. 

The  Women's  Alliance  has  come  into  existence,  and  become  a 
national  organization. 

Unitarian  clubs  have  sprung  up,  and  have  revealed  a  new  possi- 
bility in  the  organization  of  men. 

Unity  Clubs,  religious  guilds,  and  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs  have  been 
multiplied  throughout  the  land. 

The  Sunday-school  societies,  East  and  West,  have  enlarged  their 
work  and  greatly  improved  the  quality  of  their  publications. 

The  Ladies'  Commission  on  Sunday-school  books  has  sifted  litera- 
ture for  our  children  with  signal  success. 

The  Unitarian  Association,  which  thirty  years  ago  was  a  private 
corporation,  has  become  a  national  representative  organization. 

Young  men  and  women  to-day  are  often  impatient  because  our 
organization  shows  defects  of  many  kinds ;  but  they  who  can  recall 

*The  chainnan  of  the  Council  being  alio  secreury  of  the  American  Unitarian  Atsociation,  this 
address,  presented  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council,  is  also  accepted  and  adopted  by  the 
Association  as  made  in  its  behalf ;  and  no  other  report  will  be  offered. 
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the  life  of  a  generation  thank  God  for  the  progress  we  have  made. 
We  have  better  organization  than  ever  before  ;  but  we  see,  as  never 
before,  that  all  these  minor  devices  —  clubs,  guilds,  conferences,  the 
churches  themselves  —  are  but  the  incidental  forms  of  an  organized 
life  which  they  may  contain,  but  which  by  aid  of  machinery  alone 
they  can  never  produce. 


2.  The  Church. 

During  these  thirty  years  great  things  have  been  going  on  in  the 
world  of  the  spirit.  The  minds  of  men  and  women  among  us  have 
been  turned  toward  new  problems  of  moment  in  the  history  of  relig- 
ious thought.  There  has  been  advance  and  retreat,  the  clash,  of 
ideas,  the  din  of  spiritual  armor  resisting  the  blows  of  intellectual 
weapons,  the  turmoil  and  tension  of  a  life  of  struggle,  out  of  which 
has  come  for  us  the  one  thing  for  which  all  these  forms  of  organiza- 
tion exist.  At  Saratoga,  last  September,  the  complex  forces  in  our 
body,  which  had  been  holding  each  other  in  tension  in  so  many 
ways,  passed  through  antagonism  into  a  new  and  higher  form  of 
sympathy.  At  last,  after  a  hundred  years  of  labor  and  travail,  our 
Unitarian  Church  was  born  into  consciousness  of  itself  as  a  unit,  — 
humane  in  origin,  divine  in  purpose,  indivisible  in  destiny,  self- 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  world.  That  dramatic  climax  was 
the  fitting  conclusion  of  a  hundred  years  of  Unitarian  history  in 
America.  The  natural  consequence  of  that  event  has  been  a  deep- 
ening consciousness  of  the  value  of  the  church  as  the  organ  of  the 
spiritual  life.  From  men  and  women  of  the  most  diverse  beliefs 
there  comes  the  expression  of  a  new  confidence  in  the  church,  and 
the  desire  to  make  it,  under  the  law  of  perfect  liberty,  an  institution 
which  shall  satisfy  the  intellect,  sustain  the  conscience,  implant  the 
noblest  sentiments,  and  give  them  perfect  forms  of  expression  in  the 
common  life  of  man.  The  true  church  must  have  its  beliefs,  its 
worship,  its  natural  sacraments,  and  its  practical  work.  We  have 
made  much  of  truth-seeking  and  truth-telling.  These  functions  we 
must  honor  and  magnify.  But  the  conviction  is  growing  that  we 
can  make  much  more  than  we  have  of  forms  which  will  give  free 
expression  to  the  sense  of  fellowship,  which  shall  mark  not  only 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  with  special  sanctions,  but  also  recognize 
and  assist  the  successive  births  of  the  spirit.     The  human  soul  has 
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certain  permanent  spiritual  needs.  The  church  which  attends  to 
these  needs  will  prosper,  although  it  may  carry  a  load  of  superstition, 
bigotry,  and  unreason.  The  church  which  neglects  the  permanent 
needs  of  humanity  will  falter,  although  it  may  rejoice  in  its  intel- 
lectual emancipation.  It  is  our  business  henceforth  to  invite  our 
churches  to  better  forms  of  worship,  by  furnishing  them,  under  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  with  prayers,  hymns,  psalms,  and  forms  of 
musical  expression  which  will  convey  the  best  life  of  the  ages  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people. 


3.  The  Culture  of  the  Younc;. 

The  allies  of  the  church  in  this  work  are  the  Sunday-schools, 
guilds,  Unity  Clubs,  and  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs.  Like  all  the  other 
agencies  of  the  church,  they  have  the  twofold  object :  to  make  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  young  increase  their  moral  and  spiritual 
power,  and  to  give  them  work  to  do.  This  evening,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  Horton,  there  will  be  a  meeting  to  consider  the  work 
carried  on  by  these  societies,  with  the  conviction  that  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  young  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  our  denominational 
life.  We  are  asssured  by  workers  in  these  various  societies  that 
they  have  a  new  desire  to  make  them  tend  to  the  one  common  end  ; 
namely,  to  bring  the  young  of  every  congregation  into  loving  rela- 
tions with  the  Sunday-school  and  the  church.  With  this  end  in 
view  a  movement  toward  consolidation  will  be  discussed  this  after- 
noon. Your  Council  and  the  directors  of  the  Unitarian  Association 
stand  ready  to  assist  all  movements  for  the  ethical  culture  and  spirit- 
ual inspiration  of  our  young  people. 


4.  Missionary  Work. 

The  foreign  missions  carried  on  by  the  Unitarian  Association 
have  always  been,  in  contrast  with  the  great  operations  of  other 
churches,  like  a  fine  and  almost  invisible  wire  compared  with  the  lar- 
gest trans-oceanic  cable.  But  along  that  little  wire  have  travelled 
electric  impulses  of  human  sympathy.  To  some  of  us  it  is  a  satis- 
faction to  know  that  in  Hungary  Channing  and  Parker  are  quoted  as 
ideal  patriots,  and  that  an  American  Unitarian  is  always  certain  of  a 
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cordial  welcome,  because  the  service  we  have  rendered  there  testifies 
that  we  are  the  friends  of  humanity.  In  Japan  our  modest  mission 
is  but  an  atom  compared  with  the  bulk  of  other  missionary  institu- 
tions ;  and  yet  some  of  us  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  everywhere  in 
Japan  America  is  regarded  as  her  truest  friend,  and  Unitarians  as 
typical  representatives  of  the  American  idea.  The  effect  upon  the 
national  life  and  progress  of  Japan  of  our  Unitarian  message,  some 
of  the  most  influential  Japanese  themselves  being  witnesses,  is  vastly 
out  of  proportion  to  our  missionary  equipment. 

Our  domestic  missions  come  nearer  to  the  knowledge  and  sympa- 
thy of  our  people.  We  have  now  five  missionary  superintendents. 
No  one  but  a  director  of  the  Unitarian  Association  of  long  experi- 
ence can  know  what  an  improvement  has  been  wrought  in  our  mis- 
sionary methods.  Thirty  years  ago  our  frontiers  were  infested  with 
religious  adventurers.  Men  of  brilliant  parts  and  damaged  reputa- 
tions fled  to  the  outposts  of  civilization,  where  they  often  had  a 
meteoric  and  brief  career,  leaving  behind  the  disheartening  memory 
of  a  moral  catastrophe.  Now  the  pulpits  of  all  our  missionary 
churches,  and  of  all  other  churches  that  are  willing,  are  supplied 
directly  by  our  five  superintendents,  each  in  his  own  department. 
Now  and  then  a  black  sheep  from  another  flock  breaks  into  the  fold. 
But  it  will  soon  be  certain  that  the  churches  shall  be  served  only  by 
men  of  good  repute  and  tried  ability.  An  onward  movement  is  now 
inevitable.  It  is  called  for  by  the  spirit  of  the  people,  by  the  needs 
of  new  communities,  by  the  increasing  number  of  men  and  women 
willing  to  work,  but  unable  of  themselves  to  found  institutions  which 
will  be  self-supporting. 

Connecticut  has  become  hospitable  to  o^r  thought.  We  must 
have  more  churches  there  soon.  The  Middle  States  are  prepared  for 
many  new  churches.  A  few  we  must  establish.  At  the  South, 
Atlanta  is,  we  hope,  prepared  for  the  immediate  building  up  of  a 
strong  and  influential  Unitarian  church.  In  the  Middle  West  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation  is  in  order.  After  that  a  new  wave  of  prog- 
ress. Ohio  is  good  ground,  and  must  be  tilled.  On  the  Pacific 
Coast  new  hopes  spring  up  after  a  period  of  financial  disaster.  In 
all  these  departments  the  ministry  at  large  is  demanded.  By  preach- 
ing, by  holding  conventions,  by  the  spread  of  Unitarian  literature, 
by  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  ideas  for  which  we  stand,  our  constituency 
should  be  greatly  enlarged  without  immediate  reference  to  the  found- 
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ing  of  churches.  But,  to  carry  out  this  large  purpose,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  have  influential  churches  as  object  lessons  and  centres 
of  influence.  The  Unitarian  Association  is  prepared  to  undertake 
these  tasks  with  enthusiasm  and  energy.  By  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Stone  as  treasurer,  to  give  all  his  time  to  the  financial  in- 
terests of  the  Association,  the  churches  have  expressed  in  the  most 
emphatic  way  possible  their  hope  and  desire  to  make  our  resources 
adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  us.  $150,000  for  the  current 
year  will  serve  only  to  carry  on  the  work  which  our  constituents 
require  of  us,  and  which  they  often  blame  us  for  not  doing.  Seven- 
teen years  ago  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  then  chairman  of  the  Council, 
said  of  the  Unitarian  Association :  "  It  is  its  office  to  receive  the 
fault-finding  of  the  denomination.  But  the  Council  thinks  all  the 
criticisms  it  suffers  are  nine  parts  misapprehension,  and  the  other 
part  due  to  what  is  inherent  in  the  case,  and  can  only  be  mended  by 
larger  contribution  in  the  churches." 

In  all  our  missionary  work  the  women  of  the  Alliance  are  heartily 
engaged.  They  give  sympathy,  money,  and,  what  is  of  much  greater 
value,  personal  service.  They  have  raised  for  philanthropic  work 
and  the  uses  of  the  local  parishes  in  which  Alliances  have  been 
formed  about  $16,500;  for  the  general  cause,  about  $24,000,  in  all 
$40,500. 

The  ancient  church  at  Plymouth  made  its  appeal  to  the  Conference 
last  year,  a  committee  was  appointed,  and  has  raised  $2,500,  mak- 
ing in  all  $36,500,  and  they  now  ask  for  $18,000  more.  Is  there 
not  some  one,  or  are  there  not  several  men  and  women  of  means, 
who  will  not  give  money  for  our  missionary  purposes,  but  who  would 
give  to  the  First  Church  of  Plymouth  enough  to  enable  the  custodians 
of  a  rich  historical  inheritance  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  ? 


5.   The  Ministry. 

We  have  three  sources  of  supply, —  the  unsectarian  Divinity 
School  of  Harvard  University,  the  Unitarian  Theological  School  at 
Meadville,  and  the  ministry  of  other  denominations.  One  of  the 
inconvenient  results  of  our  progress  is  that  the  change  in  other 
churches  takes  effect  with  the  ministry  before  it  does  with  the  laity. 
The  result  is  an  increasing  demand  for  admission  to  our  ministry  and 
work  under  our  auspices.     Under  these  circumstances  we  say  to  the 
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faculties  of  our  schools  that  the  needs  of  the  Unitarian  Church  now 
require  not  many  graduates  so  much  as  graduates  of  a  high  order. 
Let  the  sifting  process  which  will  surely  be  applied  after  graduation 
in  the  work  of  the  churches  be  applied  to  the  successive  classes  in 
the  schools,  so  that  no  man  shall  come  to  Commencement  Day  who 
is  merely  a  student,  with  no  qualities  of  manhood  which  will  fit  him 
for  vigorous  service  in  these  stirring  times  of  change  and  progress. 
Some  of  our  best  men  have  come  to  us  from  other  churches. 
Some,  also,  have  come  who  are  not  capable  of  good  service  in  any 
church.  Some  ask  for  our  certificates  of  fellowship  because  it  has 
value  as  a  guarantee  of  social  standing.  Let  the  Fellowship  Com- 
mittee encourage  no  man  to  enter  our  ministry  merely  because  he  is 
of  blameless  character. 

6.    Literature. 

All  literature  is  divided  into  two  parts,  —  literature  and  denomina- 
tional literature.  It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  our  Church  to 
produce  men  and  women  who  could  contribute  to  the  literature  of 
the  world.  It  has  been  our  good  fortune,  also,  to  stand  so  near  the 
common  life  of  man  that  all  humane  literature  has  served  our  pur- 
pose. It  has  been  our  aim  and  is  still  our  desire  to  produce  denomi- 
national literature  which  may  serve  our  immediate  purpose  for  special 
reasons,  but  which  shall  be  of  such  a  quality  as  to  escape  denomina- 
tional uses  and  become  the  common  property  of  the  world.  Periodi- 
cal literature  is  now  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  best 
thinkers  and  the  best  readers.  We  have  now  such  periodicals  as  the 
Unitarian^  the  Pacific  Unitarian^  the  Southern  Unitarian^  the  Chris- 
tian Register^  and  the  Neiu  World,  The  New  Worlds  sustained  in 
part  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  at  first,  now  takes  its 
place  among  the  influential  unsectarian  organs  of  thought,  known 
and  respected  throughout  the  world.  While  it  is  non-denominational, 
it  needs  further  endowment,  and  asks  for  $20,000,  which  it  cannot 
hope  to  collect  from  any  Church  but  ours.  The  Christian  Register 
needs  a  guarantee  of  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year, —  a  need  which  would 
vanish,  however,  if  every  member  of  this  Conference  would  send  in 
five  new  subscribers.  The  Unitarian  Association  hopes  soon  to 
increase  its  store  of  publications  which  may  be  sent  in  answer  to 
questions  which  come  every  week  from  remote  parts  of  the  country 
and  the  world. 
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7.  Religious  Unity. 

A  new  sense  of  the  need  of  unity  pervades  the  religious  life  of  the 
world.  Among  the  many  indications  which  might  be  cited  are  the 
Lambeth  Proposals,  the  Grindelwald  Conferences,  the  letter  of  Leo 
XI IL  inviting  the  Protestant  world  to  return  to  the  Roman  Church. 
Less  notable,  but  nearer  to  us,  are  the  Liberal  Congress  at  Chicago 
in  May,  the  one  at  Toronto  in  July,  and  numerous  meetings  of  min- 
isters of  different  denominations,  such  as  those  at  Ayer  and  on  Cape 
Cod,  Mass.  With  the  purpose  of  these  meetings  your  representatives 
are  most  heartily  in  sympathy.  But  they  hold  that,  to  succeed,  all 
such  plans  must  look  toward  a  voluntary  co-operation  of  churches 
and  individuals  who  are  prepared  for  union.  There  can  be  no  union 
under  compulsion.  There  is  no  value  in  a  union  of  the  disintegrated 
remains  of  institutions  that  have  been  broken  up  for  that  purpose. 
The  law  of  evolution  in  nature  is  that  the  highest  forms  of  life  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  most  refined  and  beautiful  variety.  P'or  four 
thousand  years  denominations  —  that  is,  groups  of  men  and  women 
drawn  together  by  some  common  purpose  and  important  enough  to 
be  denominated  —  have  been  the  forms  through  which  the  advancing 
religious  life  of  the  world  has  expressed  itself.  Where  there  are 
no  religious  denominations  there  is  no  religious  life.  That  they  are 
numerous  and  active  in  any  country  is  the  token  of  a  high  stage  of 
religious  evolution.  The  true  method  of  union  is  to  go  forward 
into  sympathy  and  co-operation.  The  true  type  is  a  happy  social 
union  like  that  in  which  many  families  cordially  unite  for  common 
purposes. 

When  the  oldest  men  and  women  here  present  were  young,  evolu- 
tion had  not  been  mentioned ;  but  the  air  was  filled  with  the  hope  of 
progress.  It  was  expected  to  be  swift,  direct,  conclusive.  With 
Tennyson  the  youth  of  that  generation  were  looking  forward  to  the 
time 


Till  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 


The  war-drums  are  not  yet  silent ;  the  Parliament  of  man  has  not 
yet  been  convened ;  the  Federation  of  the  world  has  not  been 
accomplished.  We  assemble  now  with  a  more  chastened  hope,  but 
with  a  more  enlightened  confidence.     W^e  accept  the  disappointments 
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of  the  past  as  interpretations   of  the   law   of  progress.     But  with 
Tennyson,  sixty  years  later,  we  say  :  — 

"  Forward,  then,  but  still  remember  how  the  course  of  Time  will  swerve, 
Crook  and  turn  upon  itself  in  many  a  backward  streaming  curve." 

We  have  to  report  an  increasing  friendliness  in  other  churches 
and  a  steadily  enlarging  fellowship.  During  the  year  your  chairman 
has  carried  messages  of  good-will  to  the  Quadrennial  Christian 
Convention  and  the  General  Convention  of  Universalists  in  New 
England.  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Barrows  represented  us  at  the  British 
anniversaries  in  London.  Mr.  Lyon  was  our  delegate  to  the  Hun- 
garian Synod.  By  letter  greetings  were  exchanged  with  the  French 
Liberal  churches  assembled  at  Nimes,  and  plans  are  laid  for  a  sys- 
tematic correspondence  with  liberal  Christians  throughout  the  world. 


.    8.  Unitarianism  and  Democracy, 

How  shall  we  meet  the  needs  of  a  thinking  democracy?  How 
shall  we  commend  religion  to  the  multitude  who  have  no  interest  in 
the  church  ?  An  urgent  sense  of  duty  and  a  generous  impulse  to  be 
helpful  are  stirring  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  men  and  women  of  the 
most  favored  classes.  But  how  shall  they  reach  a  thinking  democ- 
racy ?  Certainly  not  by  imitating  the  manners,  adopting  the  forms 
of  speech,  and  accepting  the  ordinary  standards  of  the  multitude 
who  need  instruction  and  guidance.  Gained  in  that  way,  popularity 
is  fleeting,  influence  is  small,  and  the  good  done  to  a  few  is  less 
than  the  injury  to  the  many.  Now,  we  trust  in  human  nature.  Let 
us  say,  then,  that  for  the  multitude  of  our  fellow-countrymen  in 
America  there  is  nothing  too  good,  too  great,  too  refined,  too  beauti- 
ful, too  spiritual.  What  the  Unitarian  Church  needs  to  put  off. 
in  order  to  commend  itself  to  the  heart  of  the  people,  is  not  its 
learning,  not  its  refinement,  not  its  respectability,  not  its  ethical 
quality,  not  even  the  fastidiousness  of  its  good  taste ;  as  witness  the 
meetings  on  Boston  Common.  The  bushel  which  hides  its  light 
is  not  made  of  these  things,  but  of  apathy,  indifference,  formalism, 
a  fatal  facility  of  faith  that  all  things  are  going  our  way,  and  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  stuff  of  which  our  common  humanity  is  made.  There 
is  nothing  in  a  Unitarian  church  too  great  or  too  good  for  a  think- 
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ing  democracy,  whose  favorite  pictures  are  the  Sistine  Madonna  and 
the  Angelus.  The  forces  which  wrought  for  us  in  the  past  were 
great  preaching,  a  noble  literature,  monumental  lives.  If,  by  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  excellence,  we  could  immediately  create  ten 
thousand  churches,  it  would  avail  us  little.  Ten  thousand  liberal 
churches  of  no  particular  quality  would  simply  be  lost  among  the 
seventy  millions  of  American  citizens  with  their  established  institu- 
tions. But  a  thousand  churches  with  a  natural  creed,  simple  and 
humane,  with  an  order  of  worship  dignified  and  inspiring,  with 
something  to  mark  with  impressive  sanctions  the  natural  sacraments 
of  human  life  and  the  progressive  religious  experiences  of  the 
people,  with  congregations  alive  to  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus, —  such  a  band  of  churches  would  be  a  city  set  on  a  hill  in 
sight  of  all  the  world. 

The  true  American  Church,  when  it  comes,  will  have  grown  into 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people.  By  the  vigor  of  its  leadership, 
by  its  courage  in  the  presence  of  arrogant  wickedness,  by  its  tender 
sympathy  for  all  who  suffer  wrong,  by  the  wisdom  of  its  counsel  and 
the  breadth  of  its  charity,  it  will  commend  itself.  It  will  be  in  the 
true  line  of  apostolic  succession,  and  will  never  need  to  show  its 
historic  credentials. 

9.  The  Church  Universal. 

The  last  thirty  years  have  given  us  a  revelation  of  the  laws  of 
religious  progress  as  notable  as  that  which  marks  any  religious 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  application  of  the  law 
of  evolution  to  the  institutions  of  society  removed  many  an  obstacle 
to  faith.  Religion  is  now  seen  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most 
important  products  of  evolution,  but  also  a  constant  power  working 
in  the  progress  of  civilization.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  this  Con- 
ference was  organized,  for  example,  many  believed  that  the  Church 
Universal  was  but  the  creation  of  the  hopes,  the  fears,  the  fancies, 
and  the  desperate  longings  of  the  human  heart,  projected  upon 
a  background  of  such  mists  and  vapors  as  ignorance,  superstition, 
credulity,  and  priestcraft.  Before  the  light  of  science  we  knew  that 
the  vapors  would  melt  and  vanish,  and  we  feared  that  even  these 
solemn  temples  dissolving  in  the  clear  air  of  knowledge  would  leave 
not  a  rack  behind.     The  vapors  —  ignorance,  superstition,  credulity. 
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and  priestcraft  —  grew  thin,  they  melted  away;  and,  as  the  pageant 
faded,  they  rewarded  the  eye  of  faith  with  the  most  glorious  sight 
that  ever  dawned  upon  the  soul  of  man.  For  these  domes  and 
gorgeous  pinnacles  of  the  Church  Universal  were  not  foreground, 
but  background.  Science,  dispelling  the  darkness  and  dispersing 
the  clouds,  did  not  destroy  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  but  re- 
vealed it  as  the  most  permanent  result  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. Religion  abides  and  grows,  and  the  Church  Universal  in  all 
its  changing  forms  is  its  growing  body. 


lo.  Loyalty  and  Liberty. 

A  careful  study  of  this  new  revelation  removes  a  doubt  which 
pervaded  our  body  thirty  years  ago.-  It  was  then  held  by  the  vast 
majority  of  Christendom,  and  admitted  by  many  of  our  own  most 
conscientious  souls,  that  loyalty  to  the  Church  Universal  implied  an 
obligation  to  accept  her  authority,  submit  to  her  discipline,  conform 
to  her  worship,  and  repeat  the  words  of  her  creed.  Now  we  learn 
that  loyalty  to  the  Church  implies  submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
moral  law  for  which  she  stands,  acceptance  of  the  truth  of  which 
she  is  the  mouth-piece,  and  conformity  in  belief,  discipline,  and 
worship  only  in  so  far  as  they  set  us  free  to  express  the  highest 
spiritual  longings.  Studying  the  new  laws  of  religious  progress,  we 
learn  that  the  ends  which  seem  most  important  to  the  majority, 
in  the  Church  Universal,  are  temporary  ends,  with  something  better 
just  out  of  sight  beyond ;  that  the  truths  cherished  by  the  majority 
in  the  Church  Universal  are  only  half-truths,  with  better  things  out 
of  sight  beyond.  We  learn  that  they  who  are  faithful,  wise,  and 
far-sighted,  may  in  utter  loyalty  serve  the  true  ends  of  the  Church 
Universal  while  they  seem  only  to  be  rebels  and  antagonists.  There 
have  always  been  chosen  individuals  or  groups  of  selected  souls, 
loyal  children  of  the  Church,  who,  because  they  saw  that  better 
thing  which  was  to  come,  did  not  obey  so  much  as  they  commanded, 
did  not  learn  so  much  as  they  spoke  with  authority,  did  not  receive 
guidance  so  much  as  they  gave  it.  Seeing  these  things  in  all 
humility,  the  Unitarian  Church  may  note  the  vacant  place  at  the 
head  of  the  moving  column,  and  earnestly  desire  the  gracious  power 
which  would  qualify  it  for  promotion   to  fill  it.     In  the  swarming 
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middle  ranks  there  is  no  place  prepared  for  us,  and  no  place  any- 
where that  we  are  called  of  Heaven  to  occupy  unless  we  are  quali- 
fied and  willing  to  accept  the  leadership  in  ethics  and  religion. 


II.  Brotherhood  and  Progress. 

If  we  think  of  all  the  races,  religions,  and  churches  in  the  world  as 
looking  in  one  direction,  each  one  occupied  with  the  ends  and  ideas 
which  are  nearest,  but  all  together  slowly  advancing  toward  the  real 
ends  and  the  whole  truth,  then  we  can  say  that  we  agree  with  them 
all,  and  that  we  are  opposed  to  none,  not  even  to  those  that  are 
nearest  to  us  nor  to  those  from  whom  we  differ  most. 

This  Conference  agrees  with  the  Church  Universal  in  believing 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  this  earth  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger 
kingdom  in  a  spiritual  universe,  and  that  our  human  duties  and  holy 
hopes  would  lose  their  meaning,  were  we  not  consciously  living  in 
the  atmosphere  of  an  eternal  life.  We  differ,  however,  from  the 
majority  of  the  Church  Universal,  and  probably  must  differ  for  gen- 
erations to  come,  when  we  say  that  the  highest  duty  and  the  supreme 
object  for  which  the  Church  exists  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature 
and  human  society  upon  this  earth.  Putting  this  end  first  and  high- 
est, instantly  a  new  glory  falls  upon  this  earth.  Man  assumes 
dignity.  The  daily  tasks  of  family  life  are  ennobled.  An  impulse 
is  given  to  every  work  of  benevolence,  of  reform,  to  education,  cult- 
ure, and  social  progress.  The  Church  that  is  alive  with  this  thought 
must  become  the  fruitful  source  of  everything  which  benefits  man- 
kind. Our  duties  are  simple,  but  magnificent.  From  the  religious 
kindergarten  up  to  the  church,  through  all  our  institutions  one 
purpose  must  run ;  namely,  to  put  before  every  growing  child  and 
undeveloped  man  the  ideal  of  his  own  perfection,  and  excite  a  desire 
to  attain  to  it.  Then,  that  this  human  being  so  striving  may  have 
comfort  in  his  sorrow,  strength  in  his  temptation,  courage  for  his 
duty  and  the  inspiration  of  progress,  we  shall  strive  to  give  him 
a  happy  outlook  into  the  universe  of  infinite  and  eternal  being. 
Further,  also,  because  man  was  not  made  to  live  alone,  it  will  be 
our  purpose  to  set  such  human  beings  thus  happily  striving  together 
in  churches,  that  through  their  accumulated  power  each  one  may  act 
for  the  betterment  of  human  society  with  the  momentum  of  the  con- 
centrated energy  of  many. 
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12.  Conclusion. 

This  Conference  has  come  to  the  place  and  time  when  it  ought 
in  spiritual  things  to  assert  itself  with  power.  When  we  pass  our 
superficial  and  technical  differences,  we  find  ourselves  heartily 
agreeing  as  to  our  Church  and  our  work.  Just  as  we  believe  in  the 
attraction  of  gravitation,  in  the  revolution  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis, 
in  its  motion  round  the  sun,  in  heat,  light,  and  electricity  as  modes 
of  motion  in  matter,  so  also  we  believe  and  trust  and  stake  our  spir- 
itual welfare  upon  our  belief  in  the  realities  of  the  spiritual  life. 

Believing  these  things,  is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  lay  aside  the 
sins  that  so  easily  beset  us, —  private  creed-making  and  mutual  criti- 
cism, —  and  join  with  one  heart  and  with  one  voice  to  say  these 
things,  and  then  to  do  the  works  which  shall  manifest  them  with 
power  ? 


THE   WOMEN'S   NATIONAL  ALLIANCE. 

BY    MRS.    EMILY   A.    FIFIELD. 

In  coming  before  the  Conference  so  soon  again  to  speak  for  the 
Alliance,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's 
famous  Katydid,  who  continually  reiterated 

"  An  undisputed  thing 

In  such  a  solemn  way  I  " 

not  that  we  have  been  merely  "  buzzing  our  wings  "  during  the  past 
year,  or  that  our  story  is  a  secret.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  glad  to 
proclaim  it,  and  to  sing  our  song  as  often  as  we  have  an  opportunity-. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  onward  sweep  of  this  movement, 
and  its  rapid  growth  during  the  past  year,  are  glad  the  Conference 
came  again  so  soon,  and  think  they  can  show  the  advance  of  one 
short  year  to  have  been  as  successful  as  that  of  the  previous  three. 
The  unfolding  of  the  work  has  been  marvellous,  and  is  .all  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  it  appeals  only  to  the  religious  element,  and  is 
not  dependent  for  its  interest  upon  a  popular  agitation. 

The  women  like  to  think  that  each  Alliance  Branch  has  helped  to 
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make  the  Unitarian  Church  the  centre  of  culture  and  progress,  repre- 
senting in  the  community  all  that  is  best. 

The  leaven  of  the  Alliance  works  a  transformation  in  many  a 
society,  shaping  and  moulding  it§  civic,  educational,  and  religious  life. 

Between  members  themselves  it  has  become  a  strong  bond.  The 
woman  from  Eastport  travelling  to  San  Francisco  seeks  the  Alliance 
member  for  a  friend,  sure  that  they  will  be  drawn  together  by  com- 
munity of  views  and  interests.  The  Alliance  is  thus  fulfilling  its  first 
design. 

Nearly  every  one  here  knows  that  this  organization  is  not  an  Asso- 
ciation, but  an  Alliance  of  groups  of  Unitarian  women,  these  groups 
being  Branches  of  the  National  body. 

With  similar  aims  and  purposes  to  those  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  just  set  forth  by  Mr.  Batchelor,  the  methods  of 
the  Alliance  are  radically  different.  According  to  the  Congrega- 
tional polity,  each  Branch  is  complete  and  independent,  electing  its 
own  officers,  conducting  its  own  meetings,  and  raising  and  spending 
its  own  funds.  No  money  is  disbursed  from  a  central  treasury,  — 
there  is  no  "general  fund."  The  Directory  Board  suggests,  devises, 
and  advises,  but  does  not  execute ;  and  representation  is  on  the  basis 
of  numbers,  each  Branch  being  entitled  to  delegates  to  all  national 
meetings  according  to  the  number  of  its  members,  and  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  amount  of  money  contributed  anywhere. 

At  the  same  time  the  Alliance  believes  that  combination  and 
co-operation  are  intelligent  forces,  and,  while  recognizing  the  Puri- 
tan principal  of  individual  freedom,  strives  for  that  unity  which  is 
strength  and  power.  If  Branches  preserve  a  close  connection  with 
the  Executive  Board,  there  will  be  no  wasteful  duplication  of  activi- 
ties, but  strength  and  energy  will  be  concentrated  and  economized. 
The  officers,  who  are  chosen  from  every  section  of  the  country,  need 
not  take  long  journeys,  at  stated  intervals,  to  confer  with  each  other, 
but  are  kept  always  in  touch  with  the  work  in  hand,  through  monthly 
reports  of  the  secretary  sent  to  every  absent  member  after  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Elxecutive  Board.  The  votes  and  motions  of  those  unable 
to  be  present  are  received  by  mail.  In  this  way  every  Branch  and 
every  individual  member  may  know  from  month  to  month,  not  only 
what  is  contemplated  by  the  officers,  but  what  has  been  done  and 
what  is  planned  to  be  done  by  every  other  Branch. 

This  plan  of  reporting  is  peculiar  to  the  Alliance.     It  is  probably 
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the  only  society  in  the  country  which  has  adopted  such  an  idea. 
Four  years'  trial  has  proved  these  methods  to  be  good,  and  no  rea- 
son has  been  seen  for  changing  them.  The  By-laws  originally 
framed  have  not  been  materially  altered.  They  are  sufficiently  elas- 
tic to  suit  individual  ideas,  and  general  enough  to  meet  all  national 
questions. 

The  Alliance  as  it  stands  to-day  is  an  effective,  national  society, 
with  a  constantly  increasing  strength  and  with  possibilities  ample  to 
absorb  all  the  energy  and  devotion  of  Unitarian  women.  Like  real 
branches  on  a  living  tree,  each  sending  out  its  leaves  which  catch 
the  light  at  different  angles,  yet  all  dependent  on  the  same  life  cur- 
rent from  the  great  tap-roots,  so  the  Alliance,  with  Branches  varying 
according  to  circumstance  and  environment,  each  reaching  out  to 
the  light  which  it  may  need,  draws  its  inspiration  and  life  from  the 
same  great  principles  of  fellowship  and  belief  which  nourish  the 
whole  body. 

And  now  what  is  the  work  ?  The  By-laws  say  "  to  quicken  the  re- 
ligious life  of  our  Unitarian  churches,  and  bring  the  women  of  the 
denomination  into  closer  acquaintance,  co-operation,  and  fellow- 
ship." 

Fellowship  !  and  loyalty  to  our  denomination  ! 

There  are  no  better  words  in  which  to  state  the  purpose  of  the 
Alliance  and  what  it  stands  for.  The  church  work  of  women  is 
nothing  new.  It  has  comprised  all  forms  of  philanthropic,  finan- 
cial, educational,  and  social  activity.  For  practical  efforts  in  every 
direction,  from  adding  to  the  minister's  salary  to  establishing  kinder- 
gartens and  reading  clubs,  the  "  Sewing  Circle  "  is  still  potent  and 
all-embracing. 

The  importance  of  social  duties,  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  intel- 
lectual and  literary  pursuits,  have  been  recognized  and  provided  for ; 
but  the  nobler  religious  and  spiritual  matters  have  usually  been  left 
for  the  pulpit  and  the  minister.  The  Alliance,  without  neglecting 
the  other  things,  gives  to  its  members  a  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  spiritual  improvement  and  growth.  Through  it  the  women 
keep  abreast  with  religious  and  Unitarian  thought,  and  learn  to 
appreciate  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Unitarian  faith  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  human  life.  As  they  comprehend  its 
high  hopes,  its  freedom,  its  aspirations,  and  its  glorious  ideals, 
their  own  lives  must  become  richer,  their  individual  faith  stronger. 
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At  their  meetings  they  are  no  longer  reserved  and  silent  on  these 
deeper  themes,  but  are  able  to  discuss  and  debate  such  questions 
as  relate  to  vital  concerns,  and  to  hold  and  express  positive  con- 
victions about  religioiis  things.  An  Alliance  woman  can  now  tell 
why  she  is  a  Unitarian. 

To  aid  in  this,  the  Alliance  publishes  from  time  to  time  Study 
Class  Leaflets,  containing  courses  of  study  and  suggestions  of  topics 
for  discussion  and  collateral  reading.  The  last  one,  just  issued,  on 
Unitarian  belief,  a  monument  to  the  industry  and  research  of  the 
one  who  prepared  it,  will  be  specially  valuable  to  Alliance  members 
and  to  the  denomination  at  large. 

Studying  the  great  truths  for  which  Unitarianism  stands  and  confi- 
dent that  they  may  be  helpful  to  others,  the  women  become  animated 
with  the  true  missionary  spirit ;  and  so  the  Alliance  joins  in  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  denomination,  planting  the  seeds  of  faith,  gather- 
ing new  groups  of  workers,  and  establishing  new  churches.  Giving 
out  what  is  received  quickens  and  deepens  the  interest,  and  con- 
stantly renews  the  sources  of  supply. 

The  first  gentle  hints  of  this  missionary  effort  are  given  through 
the  Cheerful  Letter^  which,  without  being  sectarian  or  denominational, 
carries  the  ideas  of  liberal  thought  in  every  direction.  Isolated 
mothers  and  "shut-ins,"  while  receiving  well-chosen  literature  and 
often  material  help,  are  insensibly  made  conversant  with  and  are 
influenced  by  the  liberal  ideals.  The  little  sheet,  so  full  of  rational 
hope  and  comfort,  is  fulfilling  a  beautiful  mission. 

With  similar  aim  the  silent  agency  of  the  Post-office  Mission, 
which  is  denominational,  carries  the  best  thought,  the  highest  inspi- 
ration, to  thousands  and  thousands  of  waiting  souls.  As  the  little 
tracts  and  leaflets,  with  the  larger  bundles  of  magazines  and  papers, 
are  dropped  into  homes  where  children  are  growing  to  be  men  and 
women  or  into  lonely  camps  and  prairie  farms,  where  thoughtful  men 
are  often  found,  fresh  opportunities  are  opened  for  cordial  words 
and  unstinted  sympathy.  Many  applicants  for  our  literature  are  or 
have  been  connected  with  some  church.  Some  have  never  heard 
the  name  Unitarian,  or,  hearing  it,  know  nothing  of  its  meaning. 
So  they  often  write,  "  I  am  a  Unitarian,  but  I  did  not  know  it.'* 
Others  are  curious  or  critical,  but  all  are  glad  to  know  something  of 
a  religion  which  can  be  applied  to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life. 
Sometimes  groups  of  Post-office  Mission  "parishioners,"  who  have 
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never  heard  a  Unitarian  sermon,  and  gathered  in  places  far  from  a 
Unitarian  church,  form  little  centres  ready  for  the  State  agent  or  the 
"circuit  minister."  In  this  missionary  activity,  so  contrary  to  the 
old  traditions  of  conservative  Unitarianism,  lies  a  bright  hope  for  the 
future  of  the  denomination. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  the  Alliance  that  it  has  opened 
channels  of  life-giving  irrigation  through  many  arid  fields  overgrown 
with  the  prickly  burrs  of  Calvinism  or  the  noxious  weeds  of  agnosti- 
cism and  unbelief. 

Having  so  prepared  the  ground,  comes  the  great  opportunity, 
through  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  to  make  figs  grow 
upon  thistles  and  to  turn  barren  wastes  into  fruitful  fields.  To  help 
in  every  suggested  enterprise  will  be  the  further  purpose  of  the 
Alliance.  The  multiplication  of  "circles"  and  "centres  of  liberal 
thought"  will  be  fostered  in  every  way,  and  in  establishing  new 
churches  the  Alliance  will  hope  to  have  a  hand. 

Not  long  ago  a  report  of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Soci- 
ety (Evangelical)  contained  this  statement:  "The  Congregational 
Church  ought  to  build  at  least  one  church  a  day.  It  must  build  five 
per  week,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  the  home  mis- 
sionaries. Last  year  it  built  only  two  per  week."  The  same  report 
told  the  marvellous  story  of  Oklahoma  Territory,  which  had  then 
been  inhabited  a  little  over  one  year,  and  yet  contained  already 
seven  orthodox  Congregational  churches. 

A  little  later  our  own  Mr.  Reynolds,  speaking  of  the  need  for 
liberal  churches,  said,  "  Under  the  best  of  circumstances  a  new 
society  can  be  gathered,  housed,  and  confirmed  in  vigor  only  by  years 
of  wise  and  arduous  effort."  The  women  of  the  Alliance  who  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  our  faith,  and  have  seen  the  results  of  personal  efforts 
in  educating  others  to  the  same  joy,  are  startled  at  such  differing 
statements.  They  feel  that,  with  the  great  resources  at  the  command 
of  Unitarians,  every  community  should  have  at  least  one  church 
where  the  grand  truths  of  the  liberal  faith,  its  warmth,  its  broad  char- 
ity, its  religion  of  service,  may  be  promulgated. 

The  Alliance,  without  dropping  any  of  the  good  work  of  the  past, 
will  be  glad  to  take  a  broader  sweep,  and  accept  the  greater  oppor- 
tunities which  may  be  presented  to  it.  Sometimes,  forgetting  its  own 
immediate  needs^  a  Branch  may  forego  the  purchase  of  a  new  organ 
or  a  new  carpet,  that  the  money  shall  strengthen  other  churches  than 
its  own,  and  give  to  new  places  a  share  in  their  priceless  possessions. 
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Yet  the  value  of  our  work  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
churches  founded.  The  Alliance  is  always  willing  to  sow  the  seed, 
and  let  who  may  gather  the  fruit.  It  will  continue  to  distribute  the 
literature  of  the  denomination,  and  to  add  to  it  by  printing  sermons 
and  leaflets  of  its  own.  The  demand  is  still  greater  than  the  supply, 
and  the  Alliance  may  well  make  this  its  specific  function.  There  is 
no  Branch,  however  small,  and  no  woman,  however  poor,  who  cannot 
join  in  spreadmg  the  truth,  if  only  by  sending  a  paper  to  a  cripple  in 
Dakota  or  lending  her  copy  of  the  Christian  Register  to  her  next- 
door  neighbor.  The  fascination  of  a  far  distant  correspondent 
should  never  lead  us  to  forget  that  in  the  next  street  there  may  be 
spiritual  desolation  needing  comfort  and  sustenance,  and  that  all 
giving,  to  be  useful,  should  be  thoughtful  and  systematic. 

The  Alliance  will  continue  to  gather  into  groups  those  who  receive 
the  literature,  who  are  waiting  for  teachers  to  explain  and  confirm 
their  thoughts  and  aspirations,  and  tell  them  how  to  make  use  of  the 
liberal  thought  which  they  have  read.  If  there  cannot  be  a  church 
or  a  preacher  for  every  town  or  village,  preachers  must  go  from  point 
to  point.  As  you  have  heard,  a  wise  and  well-considered  distribu- 
tion of  effort  in  this  direction  over  every  portion  of  our  land  is  de- 
manded. 

Already  carefully  arranged  circuits  in  the  South  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Alliance  and  have  enlisted  the  interest  of  the  Branches. 
Sunday  services  are  held,  and  Sunday-schools  and  free  libraries 
have  been  formed,  and  needful  appropriations  been  given  to  the 
Southern  superintendent.  The  women  .of  the  Pacific  Coast  have 
authorized  the  establishment  of  circuit  preaching  in  some  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  California  on  their  own  responsibility  and  at  their  own 
expense.  In  every  town  will  be  formed  a  "  circle,"  to  which  will  be 
left  the  arrangement  for  services  and  the  raising  of  funds.  If  any 
church  results,  they  must  build  it. 

The  successful  efforts  made  in  the  Middle  States,  resulting  in 
Alliance  Branches,  Sunday  circles,  and  churches,  and  the  proposi- 
tion that  in  New  England  '*  the  ministers  of  small  parishes  should 
add  to  their  salaries  by  preaching  in  neighboring  towns  or  where  no 
liberal  church  had  yet  been  organized,"  appeal  to  the  women  as  a 
true  conservation  of  energy;  and  they  will  do  their  best  to  help  carry 
out  such  plans. 

It  will  be  a  privilege  to  assist  our  one  foreign  mission.     Whatever 
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may  have  been  thought  at  the  outset,  the  clear-sighted,  logical  Jap- 
anese have  won  our  interest ;  and  the  hearts  of  Alliance  women  have 
gone  out  to  the  solitary  American  minister  who  alone  represents  the 
Unitarian  Mission  at  Tokio.  The  library  now  contains  eight  hun- 
dred volumes,  largely  secured  by  the  Alliance,  which  will  take  pride 
in  adding  to  it  from  time  to  time.  Having  once  begun  such  a  work, 
the  Alliance  shares  in  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  it,  and  in 
fulfilling  the  implied  pledges  of  the  denomination. 

Meanwhile  nothing  at  home  must  suffer,  no  vital  interest  must  be 
neglected.  The  Sunday-school  must  be  sustained  and  improved,  the 
Temperance  Society  must  be  indorsed,  the  Church  Building  Loan 
Fund  be  re-enforced,  and  the  publications  of  the  denomination  must 
be  kept  up.  No  activity  which  has  proved  of  value  must  be  allowed 
to  languish.  An  Alliance  Branch  in  a  church  means  willing  hands 
and  stout  hearts  ready  to  act  together  for  whatever  will  strengthen 
the  church  and  the  denomination. 

You  will  see  that  the  secret  of  the  Alliance  Katydid  is  not  '*  she 
did,  she  did,  she  did !  "  but  **  she  must^  she  can^  she  will!^^ 

All  this  demands  a  vigorous  and  wise  policy,  and  we  depend  upon 
the  enlistment  of  every  Unitarian  church  and  every  woman  to  dem- 
onstrate the  ultimate  success  of  the  Alliance.  With  enthusiasm, 
self-consecration,  and  high  ideals,  we  will  work  "  until  the  Spirit  be 
poured  upon  us  from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruitful  field, 
and  the  fruitful  field  be  counted  for  a  forest." 


THE  UNITARIAN  OUTLOOK  IN  GREAT   BRITAIN. 

BY    REV.    BROOKE    HERFORD,    D.D. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  which  way  things  are  moving  when  you  your- 
self are  in  the  midst  of  the  movement.  But  my  absence  from  Eng- 
land during  the  period  of  my  life  in  America  gave  me,  as  I  may  say, 
a  parallax  of  seventeen  years  by  which  to  observe  the  change  of  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  whole  period  of  my  ministry,  now  forty-four  years, 
gives  me  a  still  larger  parallax  of  observation  as  to  that  outlook  for 
Unitarianism  in  Great  Britain  about  which  you  desire  me  to  speak. 

The  whole  subject  divides  itself  inevitably  into  two  parts:  (i)  as 
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to  the  outlook  for  Unitarianisra  as  a  system  or  a  tendency  of  thought ; 
and  (2)  for  Unitarianism  as  an  ecclesiastical  organization  for  pro- 
moting that  tendency  of  thought  and  establishing  church  life  and 
worship  upon  the  basis  of  it. 

To  take  the  question  of  the  general  tendency  of  thought,  first,  I 
can  briefly  say  that  there,  as  you  feel  it  here  in  America,  the  whole 
movement  of  strong  and  free  thinking,  both  in  and  out  of  the  churches, 
is  in  the  direction  of  what  we  call  Unitarianism.  Others  may  not 
call  it  so.  Indeed,  many  of  those  who  really  come  nearest  to  it  are 
most  afraid  of  that  name ;  but  the  tendency  is  so,  unmistakably.  It 
is  not  merely  on  the  subject  of  the  unity  of  God,  but  along  the  whole 
line  of  theological  thought,  there  is  this  advance.  They  may  still 
nominally  adhere  to  the  old  position ;  but  then,  where  they  used  to 
stand  behind  it,  they  now  stand  in  front  of  it.  Formerly  it  was  their 
boundary :  now  it  is  simply  their  point  of  historical  departure,  and 
often  a  pretty  far  departure.  Even  where  they  sedulously  maintain 
the  old  statements,  they  lay  the  emphasis  quite  differently.  Really, 
out  in  the  world,  it  is  not  any  longer  the  question  of  a  Trinity  :  the 
question  is  of  God ;  and,  as  science  and  philosophy  contemplate  that 
Infinite  Energy  which  is  all  that  they  can  clearly  see,  even  those  who 
are  not  sure  that  it  is  God  are  sure  that  it  is  one.  And  in  the 
churches,  where  they  used  to  lay  the  emphasis  upon  the  Trinity,  they 
now  lay  it  upon  the  Fatherhood.  So  the  emphasis  used  to  be  laid 
on  men  being  sinners  by  nature.  They  lay  it  now  on  men  being  sin- 
ners in  fact,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  So,  again,  the  emphasis 
used  to  be  laid  on  the  number  who  would  be  lost :  they  lay  it  now 
on  the  number  who  will  be  saved.  They  all  repudiate  the  idea  that 
their  creeds  involve  the  damnation  of  the  vast  majority,  which  is 
very  good ;  but,  all  the  same,  that  is  what  those  who  made  the  creeds 
intended  that  they  should  involve.  And  in  England,  even  more  than 
here,  the  idea  of  any  eternal  life  of  torment  is  yielding  to  the  gospel 
of  the  larger  hope.  Even  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  the  work  of 
Christ,  in  which  there  is,  I  think,  the  strongest  clinging  to  the  old 
position  of  Orthodoxy,  there  is  at  least  a  broadening  of  thought,  if 
not  toward  our  humanitarianism,  at  least  toward  a  higher  appreciation 
of  Christ's  humanity,  with  less  attempt  at  minute  definition,  and  a 
warmer  recognition  of  all  who  love  Christ,  whatever  their  opinions, 
as  his  disciples.  While,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible,  the  "  newer  criti- 
cism "  is  advocated,  even  in  very  orthodox  quarters,  indeed ;  and 
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altogether  a  more  human  and  living  interest  in  the  Scriptures  as 
literature  is  quite  taking  the  place  of  the  old  high-and-dry  doctrines 
of  absolute  verbal  inspiration.  So  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widening. 
Even  the  very  reaction  toward  a  stronger  sacerdotalism  of  form  and 
outward  service,  in  some  ways, —  especially  on  the  subject  of  the 
Bible, —  seems  to  leave  the  mind  more  free ;  and  the  world  keeps 
moving,  and  the  outlook  for  the  gradual  progress  of  those  great 
thoughts  and  hopes  for  which  we  Unitarians  have  so  long  stood  is 
more  hopeful  and  encouraging  than  ever  before. 

But,  when  you  invited  me  to  speak  on  "  The  Outlook  for  Unita- 
rianism  in  Great  Britain,"  it  was  something  more  definite  and  objec- 
tive than  this  gradual  broadening  of  thought  that  you  had  in  mind. 
Our  fathers  in  Old  England,  as  yours  in  the  New,  when  they  were 
working  themselves  free  from  the  entanglements  of  Orthodoxy  and 
Calvinism,  felt  that  that  simple  gospel  Christianity  to  which  they 
were  coming  was  a  great  deal  too  good  a  thing  to  keep  to  them- 
selves, or  to  keep  sealed  up  in  the  old  bottles  of  the  creeds.  To  be 
honest  Christians,  they  had  to  build  up  churches  for  themselves. 
To  be  earnest  Christians,  they  had  to  tell  their  thoughts  to  others, 
and  do  their  part  to  gather  them  into  the  light  and  help  and  joy  of 
it.  They  did  not  want  to  establish  a  new  sect  to  do  this ;  but  they 
had  got  to  do  it  openly,  and  they  had  got  to  do  it  somewhere.  And 
so,  about  simultaneously,  though  without  any  co-operation,  there 
grew  out  of  the  old  English  Presbyterianism  and  out  of  the  New 
England  Congregationalism  these  two  groups  of  free  churches  in 
England  and  in  America.  They  both  disliked  the  sectarian  position, 
and  shrank  from  any  sect  name ;  but  each  of  these  groups  of  churches, 
if  they  were  to  do  any  work  for  truth  and  for  worship,  had  to  do  it 
by  drawing  together  in  each  country,  and  had  to  accept,  practically, 
the  name  by  which  other  churches  described  them,  and  so  grew  into 
the  religious  bodies  which  in  America  and  England  respectively 
stand  to  the  world  as  "  Unitarianism."  And  it  is  of  this  organized 
UnitarianisiH,  distinctly  striving  in  England,  as  you  do  here,  to  make 
these  great  thoughts  of  ours  publicly  known  and  to  win  men  to 
church  life  based  upon  them,  that  you  ask  as  to  the  outlook  for  it. 

England  moves  slowly.  English  Unitarianism  has  had  special 
reasons  in  its  very  origin  and  nature,  as  well  as  in  the  opposition  of 
the  world  around,  for  slow  growth.  Like  American  Unitarians,  so 
your  English  brethren  have  kept  dreaming  of  some  rapid  progress. 
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But,  really,  in  its  very  origin  it  had  nothing  of  a  missionary  impulse 
in  it,  but  was  the  quiet  witnessing  for  truth  of  the  quietest  and  most 
thoughtful  element  in  the  old  English  dissent.  And  so  its  inherent 
character,  involving  individual  conviction, —  in  which  men  had  to 
think  their  way  into  it  one  by  one, —  was  fatal  to  any  hope  of  whole- 
sale conquest  and  conversion.  Moreover,  during  the  past  forty  or 
fifty  years  there  have  been  several  special  causes  which  have  retarded 
the  growth  of  Unitarianism  as  an  organized  church  life. 

1.  Of  these,  I  unhesitatingly  put  first  the  immense  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  Established  Church.  One  cannot  help  re- 
joicing in  that  improvement ;  but  it  has  made  the  work  of  all  the  free 
churches  in  England  unmistakably  harder.  Why,  when  I  began  my 
ministry  in  185 1,  in  the  rural  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  of 
England,  my  nearest  Episcopalian  neighbor  on  the  one  side  was  a 
notorious  drunkard,  and  on  the  other  a  man  of  harmless  character, 
indeed,  but  with  a  physical  defect  in  speech  which,  even  in  the 
familiar  burial  service,  made  it  almost  impossible  to  follow  what  he 
was  saying.  All  that  kind  of  thing  is  past.  The  Anglican  clergy 
to-day  are  about  as  good  as  others,  and,  on  the  average,  men  of 
better  education ;  and  so  their  social  prestige  has  its  full  weight, 
and,  in  the  country  districts  especially,  puts  the  work  of  all  non- 
conformity at  a  far  greater  disadvantage  than  ever  before. 

2.  Then  another  great  difficulty  has  been  the  scattering  tendency 
of  the  new  scientific  thought  of  the  past  generation.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Priestley  and  Channing  that  immense  amount  of  free 
thought  which  was  set  in  motion  found  it  hard  to  keep  together  in 
any  workable  body.  Why,  the  line  extended  from  semi-Orthodoxy  to 
barest  Theism !  It  was  a  splendid  freedom  and  breadth  that  they 
proclaimed ;  but  one  is  reminded  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Irishman 
returning  home  from  the  fair,  whose  friend  commiserated  him  upon 
the  length  of  the  way  he  had  to  go.  **  Ah,  sure,"  said  Pat,  "  it  isn't 
the  length  of  the  way  that  is  troublin'  me,  but  the  breadth  of  it !  " 
And,  then,  that  breadth  was  still  further  increased  by  the  brilliant 
developments  of  science  touching  everything,  questioning  everything, 
and  not  only  moving  things  to  the  foundations,  but  sometimes 
threatening  to  leave  no  foundation.  I  heard  Oliver  W^endell  Holmes 
say  that  he  was  proud  of  Unitarianism,  '*  because,  alone  of  all  the 
churches,  it  had  faced  the  new  light  of  science  with  perfectly  open 
eyes."  But  was  it  possible  for  that  to  be  so,  and  yet  for  all  to  hold 
together  as  a  solid,  workable  force  for  religious  truth  ? 
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And,  then,  a  third  difficulty  has  been  the  divided  counsel  among 
ourselves  as  to  how  to  co-ordinate  our  truth  and  our  freedom.  You 
have  happily  not  had  so  much  experience  of  this  here.  Almost  from 
the  beginning  your  greatest  leaders  have  accepted  the  Unitarian 
name  as  fairly  indicating  our  "  whereabouts  "  to  the  world,  while 
always  upholding  that  it  means  not  only  the  special  doctrine  con- 
noted by  it,  but  the  liberty  which  brought  men  to  that  truth,  and 
may  bring  them  to  more  and  other  truth,  and  become  synony- 
mous with  largest  freedom.  So  in  America  the  Unitarian  name 
has  lost  almost  all  its  opprobrium.  But  in  England  our  leading 
men,  or  a  large  number  of  them,  set  themselves  dead  against  it. 
Instead  of  widening  its  meaning  to  include  liberty,  as  you  have 
done,  they  have  pinned  it  down  to  its  narrowest  doctrinal  meaning, 
and  have  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it  as  any  designation 
of  our  church  movements  or  workings.  The  consequence  has  been 
weakening  and  confusion  in  our  whole  position  and  work.  In  the 
great  movement  for  promulgating  our  simpler  thought  of  Christianity, 
which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  very  fact  that  it  was  this 
thought  the  world  has  most  inquired  about,  those  whom  we  would 
have  gladly  looked  to  as  our  leaders  would  not  lead.  So  our  battle, 
for  forty  years  back,  has  been,  as  was  said  of  Inkerman,  a  "  sergeant's 
battle." 

Of  course  there  are  other  reasons  for  slow  progress,  such  as  the 
tendency  of  population  from  the  country  toward  the  cities.  But, 
then,  such  causes  apply  to  all  religious  movements  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  old  country  ;  and  I  have  desired  to  speak  only  of  those  which 
are  peculiar  to  England,  or  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  our 
Unitarianism  and  our  freedom.  And,  as  a  fact,  these  have  told 
heavily  upon  our  work ;  and  for  some  years  past,  before  I  returned 
to  England,  I  had  felt  in  various  ways  a  considerable  discourage- 
ment among  my  old  English  brethren,  both  among  our  ministers  and 
our  laity, —  a  doubt  whether  they  were  making  any  progress,  a  hesi- 
tation at  starting  any  new  efforts,  or  even  keeping  up  then  existing 
ones,  and  here  and  there  the  questioh  raised  whether  perhaps  they 
were  not  making  a  mistake  in  trying  to  do  the  liberalizing  work  in  a 
separate  church  life  of  our  own. 

So  it  was  an  intense  interest  to  me,  in  returning,  to  see  what  the 
real  outlook  was.  I  eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity  of  being 
present  at  our  district  conferences  and  associations,  as  well  as  of 
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visiting  individual  congregations.  I  have  been  in  close  and  frequent 
communication  with  our  leading  workers  in  every  part  of  the  country 
and  in  every  branch  of  our  work.  Of  course,  it  was  to  myself  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  moment  to  know  the  facts,  and  to  find  out 
whether  I  had  gone  back  to  a  failing  cause,  to  the  tail  end  of  a  losing 
battle,  or  whether  the  discouragement  which  I  had  sometimes  per- 
ceived was  merely  such  as  is  inevitable  at  times  in  every  long,  slow 
struggle  from  Christ's  time  downwards. 

Well,  I  come  back  to  you  to  say  that,  the  more  I  have  looked  into 
the  life  and  work  of  our  churches,  the  more  I  have  found,  comparing 
the  state  of  things  when  I  came  away  twenty  years  ago,  and,  still 
more,  comparing  it  with  what  it  was  when  I  first  knew  it  forty-four 
years  ago, —  the  more  clearly  I  have  found  that  there  has  been  a 
decided  though  slow  improvement  and  increase. 

Let  me  speak  of  some  of  the  special  heads  under  which  I  note 
this  improvement  and  increase. 

I  note  it  in  the  generally  more  prosperous  and  well-kept  condition 
of  our  separate  churches,  and  the  much  greater  activity  of  our  con- 
gregations. It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  just  fifty  years 
since  our  tenure  of  our  churches  and  chapels  has  been  secure. 
Previous  to  that  time  our  possession  of  them  was  constantly  being 
threatened  on  the  ground  that  they  could  not  have  been  intended  for 
use  by  Unitarians,  inasmuch  as,  when  they  had  been  founded  by  the 
old  English  Presbyterians,  Unitarianism  was  prohibited  by  law,  and 
consequently  it  would  have  been  illegal  to  establish  buildings  or 
endowments  for  it.  Of  course,  it  was  pointed  out  that  those  old 
Presbyterians  purposely  left  their  trusts  "open," — not,  indeed, 
specially  with  the  idea  that  their  successors  might  become  Unita- 
rians, but  distinctly  to  enable  them  to  freely  follow  the  truth,  and 
worship  as  from  time  to  time  they  might  deem  right.  This  plea, 
however,  was  disregarded  ;  and  we  were  in  danger  of  losing  all  our 
older  meeting-houses,  when,  in  1844,  Parliament  took  the  matter  up, 
and  the  "  Dissenters'  Chapels  Act  "  was  passed,  confirming  all  con- 
gregations in  their  chapels  and  properties  which  had  not  been  dis- 
tinctly tied  up  by  special  orthodox  trusts,  and  could  show  a  twenty* 
five  years'  usage.  That  "  Dissenters'  Chapels  Act  "  is  our  free  church 
"Magna  Charta";  and  from  its  passing  (in  1844)  dates  the  era  of 
this  rebuilding  of  our  churches.  I  was  counting  up  the  cost  of  these 
new  buildings  a  few  days  ago,  and  found  that,  even  as  far  as  \\\\ 
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own  recollection  extended,  it  amounted  in  England  alone  to  over 
;{^3oo,ooo,  equal  to  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  all  this  raised 
out  and  out.  There  are  very  few  church  debts  in  England.  And 
this  really  stands  for  much  more  than  money.  The  services  in  these 
churches  are  more  dignified,  more  beautiful,  than  they  were  a  genera- 
tion ago ;  and  they  are  doing  far  more  in  all  kinds  of  missionary  and 
educational  and  charitable  work,  and  more,  too,  in  special  address 
to  the  world  around  them  and  in  publicity  to  make  the  views  we  hold 
better  known. 

Closely  connected  with  this,  in  the  outlook  upon  our  work,  is 
the  much  stronger  and  more  effective  organization  among  ^hese 
churches.  Of  course,  we  have  not  the  organization  we  would  like 
to  have.  We  are  all  deploring  that  we  have  not  more.  But  the  old 
farmers  have  a  proverb  about  their  wheat,  "  You  can't  have  it  both 
in  meal  and  in  malt.''  So  we  cannot  have  both  the  independence 
which  is  necessary  to  make  Unitarians  and  to  keep  them  standing 
apart  from  other  Christian  organizations  and  the  cohesion  of 
a  closely  organized  ecclesiasticism.  What  organization  and  ma- 
chinery we  have  has  to  be  purely  voluntary ;  and  we  ought  not  to  be 
discouraged,  therefore,  that  it  cannot  class  with  the  strong  organiza- 
tions of  the  great  bodies  which  have  real  church  government.  But 
the  hopeful  thing  for  our  outlook  is  that  it  is  steadily  strengthening 
and  increasing,  far  beyond  the  increase  of  our  churches.  Our 
churches  have,  during  the  past  forty  years,  increased  very  slowly, — 
about  eighty  new  societies  against  thirty-nine  or  forty  weak  causes 
closed,  a  net  gain  of  forty  in  as  many  years,  equal  to  an  increase 
of  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  that  period.  But  during  that 
period  the  support  of  our  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association 
has  increased  fourfold,  four  hundred  per  cent. ;  and  that  pecuniary 
increase  may  be  taken  as  fairly  indexing  the  increase  of  all  organiza- 
tion among  our  churches. 

One  specially  interesting  branch  of  our  English  organization  to 
you  will  be  our  local  and  district  associations.  These  are  the 
equivalent  to  your  local  or  State  conferences,  but  with  this  differ- 
ence,—  that  the  English  local  associations  are  all  actual  working 
missionary  organizations,  each  with  its  own  treasury,  each  practically 
managing  the  missionary  and  church  extension  work  within  its  own 
district.  They  do  not  have  very  large  treasuries :  I  suppose  that, 
all  together,  they  will  raise  a  sum  about  equal  to  the  income  of  the 
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national  organization, —  the  British  and  Foreign.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  in  every  case  the  formation  of  these  district  organiza- 
tions, each  collecting  funds  for  its  ovm  work,  has  strengthened,  not 
weakened  or  lessened,  the  amount  contributed  to  the  central  or- 
ganization. 

It  is  part  of  this  same  development  of  our  organization,  and 
yet  so  distinct  as  to  require  a  separate  and  special  mention,  that 
a  few  years  ago  our  English  friends  began  to  follow  the  example  of 
America  in  the  appointment  of  district  superintendents, —  your  State 
missionaries.  A  large  proportion  of  our  local  conferences  or  asso- 
ciations have  now  these  superintendents.  They  are  usually  sup- 
ported half  by  the  central  treasury  and  half  by  the  local  funds ;  and 
they  have  been  found  a  great  strengthening  of  our  work  by  looking 
after  small  congregations  in  danger  of  lapsing,  organizing  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  districts,  and  gathering  into  effective  help 
the  work  of  our  lay  preachers.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  England 
there  is  much  more  done  in  the  way  of  preaching  by  laymen  than 
is  at  all  known  in  America.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  I  may  men- 
tion that,  on  looking  into  the  Inquirer  for  the  calendar  of  our 
London  churches  for  August  25,  I  found  that  in  the  announcements 
of  the  services  in  twenty-two  churches  there  were  no  less  than  nine 
laymen  announced,  among  them  being  men  of  good  business  and 
professional  standing.  This  is  one  of  the  hopeful  things  in  the 
outlook  for  Unitarianism  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean, —  the 
readiness  of  our  laymen  to  take  an  open,  unashamed  part  for  their 
faith.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  our  English  laity  are  more  relig- 
ious than  are  Americans;  but,  certainly,  they  are  a  little  less 
sensitive  about  expressing  it, —  partly,  I  think  it  is  that  Americans 
never  like  to  do  a  thing  unless  they  are  sure  they  can  do  it  well. 
Englishmen,  if  the  thing  has  got  to  be  done,  will  stand  up  and  do 
it, —  clumsily,  it  may  be,  but  still  they  will  do  it.  And  this  is  closely 
connected  with  another  hopeful  sign  in  the  English  outlook,  and 
that  is  what  I  cannot  help  calling  the  splendid  tenacity  of  English 
life.  Our  English  people  are  nothing  like  as  good  at  going  ahead 
as  Americans.  I  miss  the  dash  and  enthusiasm  of  American  life 
in  our  churches  there  just  as  in  everything  else  ;  but,  for  the  staying 
quality,  I  know  nothing  finer  than  English  life.  Our  struggling  little 
congregations  hold  on  through  losses  and  discouragements  that 
would  scatter  a  small  American  church  to  the  winds,  for  the  time  at 
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least;  though  here,  also,  as  I  remember  Dr.  Bellows  remarking,, 
a  Unitarian  church  is  very  hard  to  kill :  it  may  be  closed  for  years, 
yet  some  day  it  will  start  up  again.  But  in  England  they  do 
not  close.  There  is  no  stopping  for  summer  or  vacations :  if  they 
cannot  procure  a  minister,  then,  as  I  have  said,  they  set  a  layman  to 
take  the  service ;  but  service  there  has  got  to  be. 

Not  a  rapid  quality,  you  see,  but  one  that  gives  great  confidence  in 
the  eventual  working  through  of  whatever  needs  to  be  done.  So 
the  outlook  is  encouraging,  not  because  it  gives  us  yet  much  visi- 
ble victory  or  progress  to  rejoice  in,  but  because,  in  face  of  all  the 
opposition  and  distrust  that  our  cause  has  had  to  work  through, 
it  shows  us,  at  the  worst,  making  some  slow  but  real  progress,  even 
in  the  number  of  our  churches,  and  making  far  greater  progress 
in  our  own  preparedness  for  the  work  as  it  still  lies  before  us.  The 
case  is  with  us  very  much  as  it  was  with  Unitarianism  in  America  up 
to  twenty  years  ago.  Up  to  that  time  you  will  remember  there  had 
been  hardly  any  perceptible  advance  here.  Great  efforts  had  been 
made  at  times,  and  especially  after  the  war  there  was  considerable 
stir  among  your  churches  and  institutions;  and  yet  it  seemed  to 
come  to  curiously  little.  Why,  for  a  generation  before  the  founding 
of  this  Conference  your  Year  Books  show  that  the  American  progress 
had  been  less  than  one  a  year,  and  that  with  all  the  marvellous 
extension  of  the  States  over  the  West.  Then  came  the  war,  with  its 
great  national  awakening;  and  this  Conference  was  formed  amid 
great  hopes,  and  yet  for  twenty  years  after,  though  things  were 
a  little  better,  with  an  average  increase  of  six  new  churches  a  year, 
yet  it  seemed  very  unsatisfying.  But,  then,  you  began  really  to  see 
the  fruits  of  all  that  strengthening  organization  and  more  bold 
forward-policy ;  and  a  steady  gain  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  churches 
a  year  has  been  going  on,  and  could  be  considerably  increased  if 
only  you  can  find  the  men  and  the  money  necessary.  It  looks  to  me 
as  if  we,  in  the  old  country,  may  have  very  much  the  same  experi- 
ence to  look  forward  to.  We  have  never  gone  back.  Even  in  the 
days  when  we  made  no  strong  effort  to  enlarge  our  work,  it  kept 
enlarging  a  very  little,  more  than  enough  to  balance  the  lapses 
in  small  country  parishes  which  could  not  be  kept  up.  And,  even 
since  we  began  to  feel  the  impulse  of  the  duty  to  organize  and  make 
our  faith  known,  we  have  still  kept  on  with  very  little  increase, 
though  always  some.     But  with  us,  as  with  you,  this  patient  effort 
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must  surely  tell  by  degrees.  It  will  be  more  slowly,  because,  as 
I  began  by  showing,  our  whole  battle  is  a  harder  one ;  but  I  believe 
that  it  will  come.  Nay,  I  believe  that  it  is  coming.  Over  and 
above  the  hopeful  signs  in  the  permanent  current  and  drift  of 
our  own  church  life  and  the  progress  of  thought  around  us,  there  are 
some  things  which  have  happened  of  late  or  are  happening  now, — 
only  temporary  factors,  perhaps,  in  the  religious  situation,  but  still 
distinctly  hopeful  items  in  the  nearer  outlook. 

One  of  these  is  the  recent  School  Board  struggle.  You  know 
something  of  the  way  in  which  the  Established  Church  in  England, 
seeing  the  progress  of  Board  Schools, —  our  English  '*  common 
schools,"  —  and  foreseeing  that  their  own  denominational  schools 
were  weakening  and  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain, 
began  to  feel  that,  if  they  were  to  keep  education  in  their  hands, 
they  must  try,  practically,  to  capture  the  Board  Schools  for  their 
Church.  They  have  been  doing  this  for  some  time.  Where  they 
can,  they  try  to  keep  out  Board  Schools  altogether;  but,  where  they 
cannot  do  this,  then  they  move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  their  own 
clergy  and  people  appointed  on  the  "  Board  "  (what  you  would  call 
the  "  School  Committee "  of  the  district),  and  then  edge  in  the 
**  Apostles*  Creed  "  and  as  much  orthodox  teaching  of  the  Episcopal 
sort  as  they  can.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  this  up  and  down 
the  country,  and  very  often  they  have  got  the  orthodox  dissenters  to 
work  with  them.  But,  at  last,  in  London  they  took  a  stand  which 
began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public.  In  London  there  had  been 
for  over  twenty  years  a  scheme  of  undenominational  religious  edu- 
cation, drawn  up  in  187 1  by  representatives  of  all  religious  parties, 
—  a  real  honest  attempt  to  give  the  Board  School  children  some 
good  instruction  in  the  elements  of  religion  without  any  bias  toward 
any  special  sect.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  teachers  are  orthodox, 
a  large  majority  even  trained  in  Church  of  England  normal 
schools,  so  that,  without  intending  to  be  denominational,  it  was 
largely  of  a  vaguely  orthodox  character ;  but  still  it  was,  in  the  main, 
well  and  honestly  given,  and  this  "Compromise  of  187 1,"  as  it  was 
called,  was  recognized  by  moderate  men  of  all  parties  as  working 
well.  Suddenly  a  few  extreme  High  Churchmen  raised  an  alarm 
that  the  compromise  was  being  worked  for  "  Unitarianism,"  and 
began  a  movement  to  have  it  set  aside,  and  to  substitute  for  it  doc- 
trinal conditions  and  tests  to  which  all  teachers  must  be  submitted, 
which  would  at  once  turn  the  religious  teaching  into  narrow  theologi- 
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cal  and  doctrinal  channels,  absolutely  exclude  all  Unitarians,  and 
give  the  clerical  party  an  immense  hold  upon  the  whole  future  teach- 
ing. They  reckoned  on  drawing  the  orthodox  dissenters  —  Congre- 
gationalists.  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  all  the  great  Methodist 
bodies  —  on  to  their  side,  and  being  able,  so,  absolutely  to  crush  out, 
not  "  Unitarianism  "  (for  there  has  never  been  any  serious  charge 
of  that  being  taught  directly),  but  all  that  broader  teaching  which 
the  best  teachers  were  giving,  and  which  Unitarians  could  give  also? 
But  the  very  opposite  was  what  took  place.  The  orthodox  dissenters 
unanimously  said :  *'  We  want  to  keep  that  broad,  undenominational 
teaching  of  the  compromise.  We  are  satisfied  with  that;  and,  if 
Unitarians  can  give  that,  so  much  the  better,"  They  perceived,  in 
fact,  that  it  was  a  *' clerical  "  scheme  to  capture  the  schools  for  the 
Church  of  England,  and  they  refused  to  join  in  it ;  and,  as  the  battle 
grew  more  distinct,  here  for  the  first  time  were  Unitarians  and  other 
dissenting  bodies  working  side  by  side,  fighting  shoulder  and 
shoulder.  This  brought  them  better  acquainted  with  us  and  with 
our  principles;  and,  while  there  was  a  wide-spread  disclaiming  of 
any  sympathy  with  our  views,  there  was  an  almost  equally  wide- 
spread recognition  of  our  belonging  to  the  common  family  of  Chris- 
tian bodies.  The  whole  struggle  brought  up  the  question  of  **  What 
are  these  Unitarians  whom  there  is  all  this  talk  about  ? "  as  never 
before.  Even  the  very  abuse  heaped  upon  us  did  us  rather  good 
than  harm.  In  one  great  district,  in  which  the  secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  Rev.  W.  C.  Bowie,  had  for 
years  been  a  representative,  a  special  effort  was  made  to  oust  him. 
Placards  saying,  "  If  you  want  your  children  to  go  to  hell,  vote  for 
a  Unitarian ! "  were  broadcast  through  the  district ;  and  one  hundred 
ladies  from  the  West  End  High  churches  were  sent  into  the  district. 

And  the  result  was  that  the  Unitarian,  Mr.  Bowie,  was  returned  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  for  his  district ;  while  all  through  London  the 
liberal  vote  was  enormously  increased,  and  the  great  secular  papers 
of  both  parties  frankly  agreed  that  clericalism  was  beaten.  I  think 
that  one  result  of  that  contest  is  that  there  is  more  interest  in  Uni- 
tarianism among  those  quite  outside  of  us  than  ever  before. 

And  in  this  wide-spread  interest  and  inquiry  one  name  has  stood 
us  in  such  stead  as  to  constitute  in  itself  one  of  these  immediate 
factors  in  the  situation  and  the  outlook.  I  mean  the  name  of  James 
Martineau.  Fortunate  is  the  church  that  has  a  man  to  refer  to,  as 
one  of  its  members  and  ministers,  of  world-wide  fame  and  known 
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throughout  England  as  one  of  the  noblest  religious  thinkers,  and 
perhaps  the  foremost  philosophic  mind  of  the  age.  There  is  not 
a  minister  of  any  church  who  has  felt  the  perplexities  of  religious 
faith  in  presence  of  the  investigations  of  science,  who  has  not  recog- 
nized in  him  the  very  strongest  defender  of  a  spiritual  philosophy  of 
the  universe.  Add  to  this  a  catholicity  of  spirit  which  has  made  him 
the  friend  of  the  greatest  leaders  in  every  church,  and  a  venerable 
age  which  of  itself  makes  him  one  of  the  wonders  of  England,  and 
you  will  readily  understand  that  his  simple  name,  as  one  of  us,  and 
oiu*  most  honored  man,  is  a  tower  of  strength.  Again  and  again,  in 
these  recent  controversies,  I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  are 
themselves  no  Unitarians,  but  they  cannot  refuse  the  Christian  name 
to  a  body  that  counts  James  Martineau  as  one  of  its  members.  This 
is  itself  an  immense  gain  to  our  cause.  It  puts  us,  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history,  in  the  category  of  a  form  of  religion  that  may  be  fairly 
inquired  into.  Hitherto,  to  a  large  majority  of  the  Christian  — 
even  of  the  Protestant — world,  Unitarianism  has  been  simply  taboOy 
—  something  not  to  be  touched,  something  dangerous  even  to  inves- 
tigate. That  state  of  things  is  breaking  up.  It  will  still  be  slow 
enough  work.  But,  as  I  look  back  and  remember  the  absolute 
ostracism  of  Unitarians  from  any  Christian  fellowship  forty  years 
ago,  I  cannot  help  feeling  the  immense  difference  in  feeling  which 
there  is  now,  and  recognizing  the  far  opener  outlook  for  our  work. 
So,  friends,  dear  friends  and  fellow-workers  of  so  many  of  the 
happiest  years  of  my  life,  from  whom  in  those  years  I  learned  so 
much  and  got  so  much  new  courage  and  confidence,  and  from  whom 
I  went  back  in  that  stronger  confidence  to  take  my  part  again  in  the 
battle  of  religious  liberalism  where  that  battle  is  hardest, —  dear 
friends,  I  bring  you  from  across  the  water  the  greeting,  not  of  a 
perishing  or  feeble  cause,  but  of  a  movement  that  never  had  so  much 
of  life  and  energy  and  hope  in  it  as  it  has  to-day.  It  is  a  cause  the 
very  weakness  of  which  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  its  principles  are 
already  leavening  the  other  churches  of  the  time  with  enough  of 
liberalism  to  gratify  the  mind,  though  not  enough  to  do  justice  to 
God's  truth  1  Yes,  that  makes  our  work  a  little  harder  ;  but  it  does 
not  make  it  one  whit  less  necessary.  For  it  is  not  only  truth  man 
needs,  but  truth  held  in  reverent  openness  and  freedom ;  and  we 
have  to  work  on  and  witness  and  build  up  churches  for  Christ's  own 
broader  thought,  until  that  thought  has  come  to  be  the  open  light 
of  man. 


CHURCH     EXTENSION. 


THE   PACIFIC   COAST. 


BY    REV.    C.    W.    WENDTE. 


Ten  days  ago  I  stood  on  the  Pacific  shore,  and  saw  the  sun  set  in 
splendor  in  the  golden  gate  at  San  Francisco. 

Turning  away  from  the  brilliant  spectacle,  I  began  the  long  journey 
over  the  lofty  mountains  and  vast,  treeless  plains  that  stretch  be- 
tween those  far  distant  outposts  of  our  Unitarian  cause  and  the 
populous  Middle  West  where  our  churches  more  thickly  cluster. 

Still  journeying  eastward,  I  reached  at  last  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  greeted  the  rising  sun,  gazing  once  more  with  delight  upon  the 
scenes  among  which  my  eyes  first  opened  to  the  light  of  day  and  the 
glorious  birthright  of  a  free,  rational,  and  liberal  religion.  I  repre- 
sent in  this  symposium  the  missionary  and  church  extension  interests 
of  a  territory  comprising  the  three  great  States  of  California,  Oregon, 
and  Washington.  This  vast  district  contains,  if  the  adjacent  State 
of  Nevada  be  added,  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square 
miles,  an  area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  fourteen  States  which,  with 
the  omission  of  Florida,  form  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  But  in  popu- 
lation the  Atlantic  States  contain  over  thirty  millions  of  people,  while 
the  Pacific  Coast  counts  little  more  than  two  millions.  It  is  not 
unreasonable,  however,  to  believe  that  the  population  of  the  Pacific 
States  will,  in  the  near  future,  increase  very  rapidly,  and  ultimately 
number  twenty  or  thirty  millions.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  question 
as  to  what  is  to  be  the  religious  future  of  this  section  of  our  country 
becomes  one  of  profound  interest  and  importance,  and  especially  so 
to  our  Unitarian  fellowship.  For  it  has  been  amply  proven  by  the 
experience  of  the  past  few  years  that  the  present  order  of  society  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  extremely  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the 
Unitarian  form  of  Christianity. 
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A  Favorable  Field. 

In  California  especially  there  is  not  a  town  of  five  thousand  people 
in  which  a  Unitarian  society  cannot  be  successfully  planted,  if  wisely 
undertaken,  and  aided  for  a  few  years  with  missionary  funds. 

This  is  testified  to  by  the  large  comparative  increase  of  our  socie- 
ties during  the  past  eight  years  or  since  a  systematic  policy  of  church 
extension  was  inaugurated  on  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association.  The  five  or  six  previously  existing  congrega- 
tions have  swelled  to  twenty-five  or  thirty,  covering  most  of  the  larger 
towns  of  the  coast.  Among  these  are  some  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  churches  in  the  Unitarian  body,  such  as  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Los  Angeles,  and  Oakland.  There  are  also  several  local 
conferences,  Unitarian  clubs,  Post-office  Missions,  a  general  head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco,  and  a  denominational  newspaper.  It 
may  be  maintained  that,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  more  Uni- 
tarian churches  exist  in  California  to-day  than  in  any  other  State  in 
the  Union  outside  of  New  England. 

That  this  denominational  growth  is  not  forced  and  ephemeral  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  two  years  of  general  financial 
distress,  a  distress  which  has  been  exceptionally  severe  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  we  have  not  lost  a  single  society  or  church  edifice  save  the 
one  that  went  up  in  flames  at  San  Diego.  Two  or  three  churches,  it 
must  be  admitted,  are  now  dangerously  near  the  vanishing  point, 
chiefly  because  they  have  overbuilt.  They  will  need  the  immediate 
and  generous  attention  of  our  missionary  boards.  Three  or  four 
missionary  movements  have  been  temporarily  susp>ended  until  better 
times  return.  A  few  ministers,  unable  to  stand  the  large  reduction 
of  their  salaries,  have  withdrawn.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  during 
those  two  years  we  have  begun  several  new  movements,  dedicated 
at  least  one  new  church  edifice,  and  paid  off  nearly  $50,000  of  church 
indebtedness. 

The  intense  conservatism  of  religious  opinion  and  opposition  of 
the  established  sects,  which  so  dishearten  and  retard  the  efforts  of 
our  missionary  workers  in  other  sections  of  our  country,  do  not  exist 
for  us.  Our  California  communities,  especially,  are  eager  to  hear 
and  ready  in  goodly  numbers  to  adopt  the  liberal  faith.  This  is  true 
also  of  the  State  of  Washington,  and  measurably  so  of  Oregon. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  is  whether  our  Unitarian  body  will 
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be  equal  to  the  great  opportunity  thus  presented  to  it.  Will  it  dis- 
play the  necessary  sagacity,  generosity,  and  enthusiasm,  availing  itself 
of  this  opening  for  its  free  and  rational  gospel,  while  these  young 
communities  are  still  impressible  and  hospitable  to  new  truth  ?  If 
so,  it  will  largely  direct  and  shape  the  religious  future  of  the  Pacific 
West.  Or  will  it,  repeating  its  former  mistakes,  wait  until  other 
creeds  possess  their  minds  and  other  church  organizations  occupy 
the  ground  and  forestall  our  missionary  activities?  No  such  mis- 
sionary opportunity  was  ever  presented  to  a  religious  body  in  America 
as  California  and  its  sister  States  offer  us  to-day.  Five  years 
hence  it  will  be  too  late  to  avail  ourselves  of  it.  It  must  be  now  or 
never  !     Can  it  be  possible  that  we  shall  pass  it  by  unheeded  ? 


Our  Missionary  Policy. 

Our  present  missionary  policy  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  judicious  and  successful.  Its  leading  features  are  the  grants 
of  money  from  denominational  treasuries  to  young  and  feeble 
churches,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  superintendent  to  whom  is  com- 
mitted the  general  oversight  of  missionary  affairs.  I  trust  my  testi- 
mony may  not  appear  suspicious  when  I  affirm  that  the  office  of 
superintendent,  in  a  community  so  far  distant  from  the  centres  of 
our  denominational  life,  is  one  of  great  importance  and  responsibility. 

This  feature  in  our  denominational  policy  needs  in  every  way  to 
be  fostered  and  developed.  The  superintendency  is  still  in  process 
of  evolution  with  us.  Some  day,  when  we  get  over  our  idle  fear 
of  ecclesiasticism,  and  adopt  wiser  and  more  effective  missionary 
methods,  we  shall  select  for  our  superintendents  the  most  eloquent, 
able,  and  inffuential  men  in  our  body,  and  so  increase  the  emolu- 
ments and  dignities  of  the  position  as  to  make  it  the  most  honorable 
and  desirable  our  Church  has  to  offer. 

With  their  natural  aversion  to  all  forms  of  religious  propagandism, 
our  Unitarian  people  still  too  often  look  upon  the  office  of  such  a 
general  missionary  as  fit  only  for  a  broken-down  minister,  who,  per- 
chance, has  failed  in  all  else.  The  time  will  come  —  let  us  hope  it 
will  not  come  too  late  for  practical  usefulness  to  our  cause  —  when 
we  shall  give  to  our  superintendents  the  same  consideration  and  in- 
fluence which  other  churches  accord  to  their   bishops.     The  title 
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matters  little ;  but,  if  you  desire  an  able  and  consecrated  supervision 
of  your  church-extension  interests,  you  must  not  treat  with  indiffer- 
ence,, but  confer  honor  and  compensation  upon,  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  work,  and  make  every  Unitarian  superintendent 
the  unmitred  elective  bishop  or  overseer  of  our  Unitarian  missionary 
work. 

The  time  has  now  arrived,  it  seems  to  me,  when  the  Pacific  Coast 
should  have  all  the  time  and  strength  of  its  superintendent,  and  the 
latter  should  not  be  compelled,  as  until  now,  to  devote  the  major 
part  of  his  labors  to  the  pastorate  of  a  single  church. 


Grants  to  Churches. 

As  for  the  present  system  of  appropriations  to  infant  or  feeble 
churches,  it  seems  to  be  eminently  wise.  Many  years  of  practical 
experience  have  taught  me  that,  with  few  exceptions,  such  grants  of 
money  should  be  made  directly  to  the  churches,  and  not  to  the  min- 
ister, the  superintendent  having,  however,  discretionary  power  in 
certain  cases. 

New  Features.     The  Circuit. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  our  present  missionary  policy  was  good 
as  far  as  it  went.  But  it  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  certain  new 
features,  whose  desirableness  has  become  apparent  during  the  past 
years. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  adoption  of  the  circuit  plan  of  missionary 
operations.  By  this  method  the  pastoral  oversight  of  several  towns, 
contiguous  to  each  other,  is  committed  to  a  single  missionary,  who 
may  reside  in  one  or  the  other  town,  and  visit  each  of  his  congrega- 
tions in  regular  order,  to  preach  and  perform  his  pastoral  duties. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association  should  make  a  grant  of  money 
for  every  such  circuit  sufficient  to  defray  at  least  half  the  income  of 
its  incumbent.  The  balance  he  will  be  expected  to  raise  from  the 
field,  and  his  aim  will  be  to  make  one  or  all  of  his  church  organiza- 
tions independent  of  all  denominational  aid  as  speedily  as  possible. 

In  view  of  such  grant  from  the  denominational  treasuries  the  work 
of  these  circuit  missionaries  should  be  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  superintendent,  who  will  aid  their  individual  efforts  by  occa- 
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sional  visitation,  and  in  other  ways.  This  plan  is  not  entirely  un- 
known to  us,  but  needs  to  be  formally  adopted  as  a  part  of  our 
missionary  policy,  and  to  be  so  systematized  that  these  circuit  mis- 
sionaries shall  be  wisely  chosen  and  their  fields  of  labor  assigned  so 
as  to  prevent  duplication  of  effort. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  method  of  church 
extension.  Ten  such  circuits,  covering  twenty-five  or  thirty  towns, 
could  at  once  be  arranged  for.  The  result  could  not  fail  to  be  of 
great  advantage  to  our  cause. 

Newspaper  Propagandism. 

In  the  second  place  the  time  has  come,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  sup- 
plement our  present  methods  of  literary  propagandism,  by  means  of 
the  printed  tract,  with  a  larger  and  more  discriminating  use  of  the 
secular  newspapers.  The  modest  advertisement  of  our  Post-office 
Mission,  and  the  occasional  sermons  by  our  ministers,  printed  in 
the  daily  journals,  point  the  way  to  a  more  general  and  systematic 
use  of  this  great  organ  of  public  expression. 

The  newspapers  would  not  only  economically  print  our  Unitarian 
utterances,  but  also  give  them  a  wide  circulation,  carrying  our  views 
to  vast  numbers  of  people  whom,  by  our  present  methods  of  tract 
distribution,  we  could  never  hope  to  reach. 

Without  elaborating  my  thought  here,  I  would  suggest  that,  to 
begin  with,  we  secure,  if  possible,  a  column  a  week  in  the  leading 
newspaper  of  a  number  of  towns  in  which  as  yet  no  Unitarian  church 
exists.  To  this  local  syndicate  of  newspapers  there  should  be  deliv- 
ered once  a  week  a  column  of  carefully  prepared  Unitarian  matter. 
Not  long,  prosy  extracts  from  sermons,  but  brief,  pithy,  pointed, 
pregnant  utterances,  setting  forth  our  principles,  aims,  and  history. 
If  furnished  to  these  journals  in  the  form  of  plate  matter,  it  would 
find  the  readier  acceptance.  In  the  Pacific  States  it  would  be  easy 
to  arrange  such  a  syndicate  of  country  newspapers  willing  to  print 
our  matter,  either  as  editorial  or  advertisement,  at  comparatively 
slight  expense.  The  editors'  hearts  are  generally  with  us.  If  this 
plan  were  successful,  it  might  lead  to  other  and  larger  uses  of  the 
newspaper  press,  such  as  our  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  some  cases 
our  orthodox  Protestant,  friends  already  enjoy. 

Our  present  methods  of  liter ar}^  propagandism  are  becoming  anti- 
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quated,  and  need  to  be  supplemented  with  fresher  and  more  effec- 
tive agencies. 

Apostolic  Visitation. 

Finally,  as  a  greatly  needed  auxiliary  to  our  missionary  work  in 
the  Far  West,  I  desire  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  personal 
visitation  of  representative  Unitarians  from  the  denominational  cen- 
tres at  the  East. 

We,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  especially,  are  separated  from  these  cen- 
tres by  long  distances,  making  our  own  visits  to  them  a  very  costly 
and  occasional  thing.  Your  aims,  your  doings,  your  very  selves,  are 
almost  unknown  to  us.  We  are  fighting  for  a  cause  without  ever 
laying  eyes  upon  its  leaders.  Only  faint  echoes  of  your  conferences 
and  May  meetings  reach  us  through  denominational  journals,  or  the 
report  of  some  fortunate  clergyman,  on  his  return,  of  our  member- 
ship. But  few  were  to  the  Unitarian  manner  born,  and  the  number 
of  those  even  who  were  born  at  the  East  is  rapidly  decreasing.  I 
hear  of  one  good  woman  who,  in  an  isolated  community,  is  toiling  to 
lay  up  money  enough  to  go  to  Boston  and  hear  with  her  own  ears 
the  preacher  of  Unity  Church,  whose  weekly  printed  sermons  are 
her  spiritual  comfort  and  inspiration.  What  a  vast  gain  for  our 
cause  in  general  if  Mr.  Savage  could  once  a  year  be  released  from 
his  local  engagements,  and  sent  all  over  the  country  to  preach  with 
the  living  voice  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God ! 

Brethren,  we  need  more  often  your  personal  presence  and  word. 
We  need  to  feel  that,  in  spite  of  our  isolation,  we  belong  to  a  goodly 
fellowship,  and  that  you  have  a  living  and  personal  interest  in  us. 
You  yourselves  need  to  understand  better  to  what  you  are  devoting 
your  money,  your  efforts,  and  your  prayers.  You  need  the  broaden- 
ing and  quickening  of  transcontinental  sympathies  to  keep  you  from 
becoming  narrow  and  provincial. 

We  have  known  in  past  times  and  been  thankful  for  the  apostolic 
presence  and  word  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr. 
Fumess,  Dr.  J.  H.  Allen,  Robert  Collyer,  M.  J.  Savage,  Grindall 
Reynolds,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  William  R.  Alger,  John  Chadwick, 
and  others.  But  these  mostly  came  as  seekers  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, and  it  is  long  since  any  came.  Send  us,  we  beseech  you,  next 
spring  an  apostolic  delegation,  the  general  secretary,  Mr.  Batchelor, 
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and  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Stone,  among  them.  Let  them  visit  and 
speak  to  each  of  our  leading  societies,  and  not  entirely  forget  the 
weaker  and  needier  ones.  Thus  shall  we  be  strengthened  for  our 
arduous  work,  and  be  kept  from  developing  a  purely  local  form  of 
Unitarianism,  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  general  denomination. 
Thus,  too,  our  cause  will  grow  in  the  public  esteem.  Your  own 
minds  will  be  enlarged,  your  aims  lifted  higher,  and  together  we  will 
press  on  to  actualize  our  ideal,  and  bring  the  good  news  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  every  creature. 


THE   CENTRAL  WEST. 

BY    REV.    T.    B.    FORBUSH. 

What  is  the  opportunity  for  church  extension  in  the  Central  West, 
and  how  shall  we  improve  it  ? 

The  territory  thus  designated  begins  with  Ohio,  and  reaches  to 
Utah  and  Montana.  It  includes  Manitoba  at  the  north  and  Okla- 
homa at  the  south.  It  has  more  than  twenty-five  million  inhabi- 
tants,—  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  our  country.  Scattered  over 
this  wide  domain  are  some  eighty-seven  active  churches,  besides 
some  twenty  mission  stations.  Forty-six  of  these  churches  are  self- 
supporting.  Forty-one  have  received  aid  during  the  past  year  from 
the  American  Unitarian  Association.  There  are  also  twenty-three 
organizations  in  a  comatose  state,  waiting  more  favorable  conditions 
or  the  coming  of  some  prophet  at  whose  word  the  dry  bones  shall 
live.  Within  the  territory  thus  sparsely  occupied  there  are  thirty- 
seven  cities  of  over  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  ninety-five  of  more 
than  ten  thousand,  two  hundred  and  three  of  five  thousand  and  over, 
in  which  there  is  no  Unitarian  church.  Our  word  gets  itself  spoken 
in  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Central  West,  while 
not  one-sixth  of  smaller  cities  and  large  towns  hear  its  glad  tidings. 
Then  there  are  the  villages  without  number  and  the  wide-stretching 
country-side.  These  unreached  millions  are,  for  the  most  part, 
thrifty,  intelligent,  more  or  less  well  educated,  full  of  intellectual 
curiosity,  eager  for  fresh  thought,  giving  it  hospitable  reception. 
They  are  beginning  to  distrust  traditions  and  authorities,  and  are 
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dimly  or  clearly  seeking  after  some  larger  truth  concerning  human 
life,  if  haply  they  may  find  it. 

This  questioning  multitude  of  thoughtful  men  and  women,  scat- 
tered or  in  groups  all  over  the  Central  West,  earnestly  looking  for 
clearer  light  on  the  great  problems  of  being,  and  rather  in  a  state  of 
spiritual  adolescence,  gives  us  our  magnificent  opportunity. 

How  shall  we  meet  it  worthily?  That  we  have  not  heretofore 
been  equal  to  it,  that  we  are  not  equal  to  it  now,  is  evident.  We 
need  more  thorough  method,  and  a  more  persistent  and  consecrated 
energy  behind  our  method.  One  fact  we  must  recognize.  With  our 
limited  means,  we  cannot  send  men  everywhere.  We  must  often 
substitute  the  printed  page  for  the  living  voice.  This  our  excellent 
Post-ofhce  Mission  workers  are  doing  in  praiseworthy  fashion. 
They  are  sending  out  a  steady  stream  of  the  living  thoughts  of  our 
noblest  thinkers  all  through  the  land.  But  this  work  should  not  be 
left  in  a  few  hands,  however  excellent.  Every  Unitarian  should  be 
an  individual  Post-office  Mission,  scattering  winged  words  along  high- 
way and  byway.  Only  thus  can  the  great  mass  of  the  people  be 
reached.  There  are  those  who  think  contemptuously  of  the  tract. 
But  it  is  a  very  subtle  and  pervasive  power  for  the  dissemination  of 
truth.  It  goes  where  the  foot  of  the  preacher  has  never  trod.  Its 
white  leaves  fall  silently  as  the  snowflakes,  moulding  thought  and 
influencing  life,  quietly  sowing  the  seed  whose  harvest  shall  be  the 
rational  religion  of  the  twentieth  century. 

But  the  printed  page,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  not  sufficient.  Personal 
presence  is  the  lever  that  moves  the  world.  The  Post-office  Mission 
opens  the  door  for  the  preacher,  prepares  the  way  before  him,  pilots 
him  where  eager  minds  and  earnest  hearts  welcome  his  coming. 
The  Central  West  waits  the  Unitarian  missionary,  who  in  these  hun- 
dreds of  towns  and  cities  shall  proclaim  his  message.  There  ought 
to  be  twenty  ministers-at-large  in  this  field  instead  of  two.  They 
would  find  abundant  occupation,  not  only  Sundays,  but  on  week-days 
also,  speaking  to  willing  ears.  And  each  one  would  soon  make  work 
for  two  others.  The  occasional  gospel  would  create  an  appetite  for 
regular  gospel.  The  missionary  would  become  an  itinerant.  Neigh- 
boring communities  would  group  together,  circuits  of  two,  three,  or 
four  churches  would  be  formed,  and  a  settled  ministry  established. 
Out  of  these  circuits  self-supporting  churches  would  eventually  arise, 
having  life  in  themselves,  centres  of  life  and  light  to  the  world. 
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This  propagation  of  the  faith  must  not  be  left  wholly  to  the  mission- 
ary. Every  local  minister  should  take  a  hand  in  it.  It  should  be 
his  labor  of  love,  his  devout  passion.  No  one  who,  having  health 
and  strength,  is  content  to  give  one  sermon  on  Sunday,  or  to  preach 
only  on  Sunday,  should  take  a  pastorate  in  the  Central  West.  The 
minister  who  there  fills  the  measure  of  his  opportunity  must  be 
evangelist  as  well  as  pastor.  Every  day  must  be  Sabbath,  every 
place  a  pulpit.  If  he  is  instant  out  of  ecclesiastical  season  as  well 
as  in  ecclesiastical  season,  he  will  find  open  doors  at  every  hand. 
And,  the  more  he  cultivates  it,  the  wider  his  field  will  grow.  Ex- 
perience steadily  demonstrates  that,  in  any  wise  and  successful 
missionary  propaganda  in  the  West,  the  men  on  the  ground,  the 
local  ministers  and  the  local  conferences,  must  take  the  lead.  Bos- 
ton or  Chicago  may  furnish  money  and  advice ;  but  church  exten- 
sion will  really  prosper  only  as  it  secures  the  interest,  the  care, 
the  hearty  co-operation,  of  the  experienced  workers  already  in  the 
field.  The  future  of  organized  Unitarianism  in  the  West  is  largely 
in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  compose  the  local  conferences.  What- 
ever strengthens  those  conferences,  whatever  inspires  and  aids  them 
to  do  more  and  better  work  within  their  own  boundaries,  helps  to 
make  that  future  secure.  Anything  which  weakens  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility or  lessens  the  enthusiasm  of  the  local  conference  in- 
flicts serious  damage  on  our  sacred  cause. 

The  inquiring  spirit  which  gives  our  opportunity  is  not  one  of 
criticism  and  denial,  but  rather  one  which  is  seeking  larger  thought 
and  more  solid  foundations.  It  wants  religion  co-ordinated  with 
modern  knowledge.  But  it  wants  and  will  have  religion.  Science 
will  not  satisfy  it.  Literature  will  not  satisfy  it.  Historic  criticism 
will  not  satisfy  it.  Sociology  will  not  satisfy  it.  It  wants  the  church 
rather  than  the  lecture-room.  Science,  criticism,  literature,  sociology, 
are  all  welcome ;  but  religion  is  the  chief  concern, —  rational  religion, 
freed  from  disfiguring  dogmas,  yet  gladly  recognizing  its  historic 
root,  and  proclaiming  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  as  its  supreme 
ideal.  Such  religion  is  not  only  the  need,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
desire,  the  aspiration,  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  in  the  West. 
They  welcome  advanced  ideas,  but  they  hold  fast  to  religion  as  the 
pearl  of  great  price.  They  seek  the  field  where  it  is  to  be  found. 
If  the  necessity  is  laid  upon  them,  they  will  sell  all  they  have  to  pos- 
sess it.     There  are  hundreds  of  thousands,  whose  thought  is  sub- 
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stantially  the  same  as  ours,  who  shun  the  Unitarian  Church  because 
they  believe  it  stands  for  cold  negations,  for  criticism  and  denial, 
and  has  no  deep,  vital  faith.  They  remain  in  evangelical  churches 
because  they  can  excuse  errors  of  doctrine  more  readily  than  lack  of 
a  religious  spirit.  To  win  such,  we  must  show  that  we  stand,  first  of 
all,  for  religion.  Only  as  we  win  them  will  our  work  have  perma- 
nence. It  is  easy  to  attract  attention  by  fighting  old  dogmas.  It  is 
easy  to  transiently  draw  a  mixed  crowd  to  hear  some  novel  doctrine. 
The  world  is  full  of  curious,  restless,  dissatisfied  people,  ever  seeking 
some  new  thing.  But  you  cannot  build  churches  of  such  material. 
Having  no  root,  it  speedily  withers.  Every  popular  breeze  blows 
the  dry  stalks  away.  If  the  Unitarian  Church  is  to  prosper,  it  must 
win  the  sober,  thoughtful,  religious  people.  It  must  convince  them, 
not  only  that  its  theories  are  correct,  but  that  it  stands  for  the  largest 
faith,  the  grandest  hope,  the  divinest  religion  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

With  a  wise  method  of  propagandism  and  an  earnest  religious 
message,  what  more  is  needed  save  faith  and  consecration  ?  We 
must  have  faith  in  our  message  as  God's  living  truth,  faith  in  its 
adaptability  to  the  world's  needs,  faith  in  ourselves  as  divinely  com- 
missioned to  preach  this  inspiring  gospel.  We  are  sometimes  ac- 
cused of  self-glorification.  Possibly,  the  charge  has  some  color  of 
truth.  Possibly,  the  boasting  may  sometimes  hide  faint  hearts.  But 
we  do  not  have,  we  cannot  have,  too  strong  faith  in  our  gospel,  or 
too  profound  a  conviction  of  the  greatness  of  our  mission  in  this 
America.  When  we  really  believe  that  the  one  thing  our  country 
needs  —  needs  more  than  scientific  discovery,  more  than  political 
reform,  more  than  educational  improvement  —  is  rational  religion ; 
and  when  we  as  really  believe  that  our  vision  of  this  rational  religion 
is  a  divine  command  to  preach  it, —  we  shall  not  need  to  plan  church 
extension.  It  will  come  of  itself,  come  faster  than  we  can  care 
for  it. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  faith  must  go  consecration, —  consecration 
of  us  ministers, —  so  that  we  shall  seek  not  ourselves,  our  own  com- 
fort, emolument,  or  advancement,  but  shall  be  ready  to  put  our  hand 
to  whatever  work,  however  remote  or  difficult,  that  will  most  ad- 
vance the  kingdom  of  God ;  consecration  of  our  young  men  and 
women,  so  that,  when  the  call  for  service  in  any  direction  comes, 
the  ready  response  shall  be,  "  Here  am  I :  send  me  !  "  consecration 
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of  you  laymen  and  lay^'omen,  so  that  these  volunteers  in  our  gospel 
crusade  shall  not  go  to  war  at  their  own  charges,  but  shall  know  that 
you  are  standing  by  to  comfort  and  sustain.  Next  to  the  feeling 
that  God  is  on  his  side,  nothing  so  cheers  the  isolated  worker  as  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  not  alone,  but  can  unwaveringly  rely  upon  the 
common  fellowship  for  sympathy  and  support.  Consecration  is 
giving, —  giving  that  which  costs  dearly  for  a  sacred  cause.  Are  we 
thus  giving  most  precious  things  out  of  our  lives  for  the  faith  that 
we  cherish  ?  To  give  is  to  live.  God  gives  eternally.  Only  as  we 
freely  give  —  give  ourselves  and  our  substance  —  do  we  share  that 
divine  Life  of  beneficence  which  is  above  all  treasure.  We  need  a 
consecration  which  shall  inspire  the  head,  kindle  the  heart,  and, 
going  deeper  still,  shall  touch  the  springs  of  power  in  the  pocket, 
combining  all  into  a  great  stream  of  helpfulness  '*  whose  waters  shall 
overflow  the  world."  Then,  indeed,  shall  we  begin,  in  the  words  of 
our  constitution,  "  to  do  more  and  better  work  for  the  kingdom  of 
God." 


PROBLEMS  IN  THE  WEST. 

BY    REV.    A.    M.    GOULD. 

The  problems  of  church  extension  doubtless  differ  widely  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  great  country,  and  I  shall  speak  only  of  those  prob- 
lems as  they  present  themselves  to  us  in  the  Central  West. 

The  first  and  most  serious  problem  we  have  to  face  there  is  the 
division  in  the  ranks  of  the  Unitarians  themselves.  When,  a  few 
years  ago,  I  passed  from  the  Congregationalist  Church  to  the  Unita- 
rian, I  found  the  men  in  the  West  divided  into  two  hostile  camps, 
disputing  as  to  what  Unitarianism  really  was.  One  side  said  it  was 
"pure  Christianity,"  while  the  other  side  maintained  that  it  was  pure 
character.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that  these  embattled  theologians 
were  something  like  the  two  knights  who  fought  about  the  substance 
of  a  certain  shield.  These  knights  had  come  up  to  the  shield,  you 
remember,  from  opposite  sides, —  one  from  the  east  and  one  from  the 
west ;  and  one  of  them  claimed  that  the  shield  was  gold,  while  the 
other  asserted  that  it  was  silver.  I  do  not  remember  how  the  battle 
of  the  knights  came  out ;  but,  when  it  was  over,  they  both  found  that 
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each  was  right.     For  the  shield  was  gold  on  one  side,  and  silver  on 
the  other. 

So  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  w^ere  two  sides  to  the  Unitarian 
shield  in  the  West.  To  some  it  was  "pure  Christianity,"  and  to 
others  it  was  pure  character.  But  I  could  not  see  any  need  of  quar- 
relling over  that  difference ;  for,  as  I  understood  Unitarianism,  there 
was  not  the  slightest  necessity  that  men  should  be  agreed  as  to  the 
substance  of  our  religious  shield.  The  other  churches  do  indeed 
require  that  all  who  join  them  should  see  only  one  and  the  same 
side  of  their  religious  shield,  and  should  describe  it  in  the  same 
words.  But  we  stand  for  freedom  in  religion.  We  believe  in  letting 
each  man  call  his  religious  shield  gold  or  silver  or  brass,  just  as  he 
sees  it,  with  none  to  molest  or  make  him  afraid.  Our  shield  has  as 
many  different  sides  as  there  are  thinkers  in  our  churches ;  and, 
when  we  talk  of  Unitarians  in  such  an  assembly  as  this,  we  are  like 
the  soldiers  in  Bayard  Taylor's  poem,  singing  "  Annie  Laurie  "  in 
the  trenches  the  night  before  the  battle, — 

"  Each  heart  recalled  a  different  name, 
While  all  sang  ^  Annie  Laurie.* " 

So  each  heart  recalls  a  different  religion,  while  all  sing  Unitarianism. 
And  I  think  that  the  men  of  the  West  and  of  the  East  are  coming 
to  see  that,  though  they  may  differ,  they  need  not  be  divided.  But 
the  old  separation  was  still  existing  when  I  was  chosen  secretary 
of  the  Western  Conference  two  years  ago,  and  I  soon  became  con- 
vinced that  some  form  of  union  in  the  West  was  the  first  requisite  of 
all  successful  church  extension.  Consequently,  I  suggested  the  plan 
of  having  the  different  State  conferences  of  the  Central  West  each 
choose  one  or  more  directors  to  serve  on  the  Western  Conference 
Board,  and  take  the  general  direction  of  the  missionary  work.  That 
suggestion  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Fenn  was 
chairman,  and  was  adopted  with  improvements  at  our  last  May  meet- 
ing. And  this  idea  of  union  and  co-operation  has  since  been 
approved  by  all  of  the  State  conferences  which  have  met  thus  far 
this  fall,  and  two  of  the  three  conferences  have  adopted  the  plan. 
If  this  plan  or  some  similar  one  can  be  carried  through,  we  shall 
have  a  united  West,  and  can  enter  upon  a  united  work,  instead 
of  being  so  largely  crippled  and  helpless  as  we  are  by  the  present 
division.      We   can   build   up   strong   State    conferences,   like   that 
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in  Iowa,  where  the  churches  have  been  more  than  doubled  in  the 
past  five  years ;  and  we  can  develop  a  vigorous  and  life-giving  centre 
at  Chicago,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  every  real  and  per- 
manent religious  life  in  the  West. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  great  problem  of  the  West  in  church  exten- 
sion,—  to  achieve  local  union  and  co-operation ;  and  we  are  in  a  fair 
way  to  solve  it. 

The  second  great  problem  is  the  money  question.  Of  course, 
money  is  necessary,  even  for  religious  work;  but,  as  far  as  my 
observation  goes,  the  money  so  generously  poured  into  the  Central 
West  by  New  England  the  last  five  years  has  done  more  harm  than 
good.  It  has  enfeebled  and  pauperized  the  societies  that  have 
received  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  pension  chnrches  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  in  the 
West.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  strategic  points,  like  university 
towns  or  State  capitals,  money  is  unnecessary,  save  to  help  the 
societies  start.  Any  Western  town  of  four  or  five  thousand  inhab- 
itants, which  has  a  church  helpful  to  the  community  and  a  minister 
who  is  respected  and  loved,  can  easily  support  that  church  and 
minister,  and  will  do  it  if  it  has  to. 

Within  a  week  I  have  heard  of  a  church,  in  a  town  of  less  than 
four  thousand  people,  which  had  been  helped  regularly  by  the 
American  Association.  They  expected  the  help  this  year,  and  had 
promised  their  minister  all  they  thought  they  could  raise  and  the  few 
hundreds  more  from  the  East.  But,  when  word  came  to  the  trustees 
that  the  Eastern  money  would  not  come,  they  immediately  raised  the 
sum  among  themselves  without  even  letting  their  pastor  know  any- 
thing about  it.  And,  within  a  month,  I  have  heard  of  something 
precisely  similar  in  another  part  of  the  West.  The  West  has  to  pay 
for  everything  else  it  gets,  and  it  has  money  enough  to  pay  for  any 
religion  it  really  wants.  What  the  liberal  churches  of  the  West  need 
is  not  more  money,  but  more  religion.  We  need  to  have  the 
religious  spirit  of  the  churches  kindled  by  some  well-planned  mis- 
sionary campaign.  This  would  cost  money,  no  doubt,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  as  the  present  system  of  subsidies  costs ;  and,  instead  of 
leaving  the  churches  weaker,  it  would  help  many  to  self-support. 

The  third  problem  and  the  last  that  I  will  mention  is  how  to  reach 
the  young.  Of  course,  if  we  do  not  have  children  and  youth  grow- 
ing up  into  our  liberal  societies,  those  societies  will  be  only  tran- 
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sitory.  They  will  speedily  die  of  old  age.  And,  in  some  cases, 
we  already  find  the  ministers  burying  their  churches.  Most  of  our 
societies  try  to  have  Sunday-schools  for  the  smaller  children;  but 
nearly  all  of  those  Sunday-schools  are  weak  in  numbers  and  in 
courage,  while  only  a  few  of  the  churches  have  any  young  people's 
religious  societies  at  all.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  very  first  requi- 
sites of  a  healthy,  growing  church  life  was  a  large  and  interested 
Sunday-school.  Consequently,  I  have  put  my  hardest  labor  into  this 
part  of  my  work.  I  found  that  many  of  the  Sunday-schools  were 
actually  teaching  the  little  ones  negations, —  teaching  them  the 
stories  of  Genesis,  and  then  telling  them  that  those  stories  were  not 
true,  teaching  them  the  plagues  that  befell  the  Egyptians,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Red  Sea,  the  bread  from  heaven,  and  so  on,  simply 
to  criticise  the  stories  or  deny  them.  And,  when  I  urged  that  such 
teaching  was  contrary  to  all  laws  of  pedagogics,  I  was  told  that  there 
were  no  other  lessons  than  these  published  for  the  littlest  ones.  So 
we  had  to  go  to  work,  and  devise  and  print  for  the  youngest  pupils 
a  series  based  on  that  conception  of  nature  which  President  Hall  set 
forth  so  clearly  last  evening.  The  child  is  close  to  nature,  as  the 
early  savage  was ;  and,  just  as  the  early  man  learned  his  earliest 
religion  from  nature,  so  the  latest  child  can  reach  the  child's  religion 
best  through  the  study  of  nature.  Our  first  year  is  called  "  Mother 
Nature's  Children,"  and  takes  up,  first,  "  Cradling  the  Baby,"  show- 
ing how  all  life,  from  the  human  mother  to  the  plant  mother,  cradles 
its  little  one.  The  next  topic  is  "Tending  the  Baby,"  showing 
the  careful  nursing  which  Mother  Nature  provides  for  all  her  chil- 
dren from  the  human  to  the  plant.  The  third  topic  is  "  Setting  the 
Table,"  and  so  on,  with  one  topic  each  month,  and  four  leaflets 
in  each  topic.  These  leaflets  are  illustrated,  because  it  is  only 
through  the  eye  that  you  can  reach  the  youngest  minds.  And  I 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that,  so  highly  are  they  appreciated 
in  England,  our  Unitarian  coworkers  there  have  asked  the  privilege 
of  reprinting  them. 

Besides  this  attempt  to  furnish  to  our  schools  material  based 
on  scientific  principles,  we  have  also  tried  to  introduce  some  sort 
of  local  Sunday-school  unions,  though  as  yet  without  much  success, 
the  distance  being  so  great  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  bring  the 
schools  together. 

For  the  growing  boys  and  girls  a  Young  People's  Religious  Union 
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has  been  developed  in  Sioux  City,  and  steps  were  taken  at  the  con- 
ference in  Iowa  last  week  to  organize  Young  People's  Religious 
Unions  throughout  that  whole  St^te.  I  trust  that  this  may  be  the 
beginning  of  better  things  in  the  religious  life  of  our  young  people 
in  the  West. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  great  fundamental  problems  of  the  church 
extension  in  the  Central  West :  — 

1.  To  do  away  with  the  present  division  in  our  own  ranks,  and  to 
develop  a  strong  centre  at  Chicago,  directly  in  touch  with  all  the 
State  conferences  that  centre  about  that  great  city,  and  so  put  new 
life  and  strength  into  those  conferences. 

2.  To  put  the  ideal  of  prompt  self-support  before  all  of  our 
churches,  and  use  our  missionary  money  to  kindle  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  present  churches  and  to  start  new  self-supporting  societies. 

3.  To  improve  and  enlarge  our  Sunday-school,  and  create  religious 
organizations  for  our  young  people. 

If  we  can  find  the  right  solution  for  these  problems,  the  future  of 
the  liberal  movement  in  the  West  is  secure ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  five  years  from  now  two  hundred  churches, 
instead  of  one  hundred,  in  that  great  natural  centre  of  our  country, 
and  twenty-five  years  from  now  there  ought  to  be  twice  as  many 
societies  there  as  there  are  in  all  New  England.  We  have  the  only 
free  and  democratic  religion  of  America ;  and,  if  we  of  this  genera- 
tion are  equal  to  our  opportunities,  our  children  will  find  Chicago, 
and  not  Boston,  to  be  the  natural  centre  of  our  great  and  growing 
brotherhood  of  free  churches.  That  great  Mississippi  Valley  is  to  be 
the  heart  of  the  coming  American  nation,  and  the  religion  that  is 
established  there  will  find  its  way  into  the  circulation  and  the  life  of 
the  whole  country. 
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THE   SOUTHERN   STATES. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  LEONARD  CHANEY,  SUPERINTENDENT 

FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

We  have  had  on  our  hands  for  thirty  years  a  disunited  Union. 
There  are  three  things  which  may  reunite  it, —  a  common  land, 
common  interests,  and  a  common  religion.  Nature  has  given  us  the 
first.  Diversified  industries  will  give  us  the  second.  Who  or  what 
will  give  us  the  third }  Who,  if  not  you  ?  What,  if  not  the  Church 
which  seeks  for  union  in  religion  on  the  basis  of  its  eternal  principles  ? 

We  meet  under  happy  auspices.  At  this  very  hour  when  I  am 
addressing  you  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  receiving  in 
Atlanta  the  welcome  of  a  loyal  and  hopeful  South.  The  capital  city 
of  Georgia  salutes  in  its  foremost  citizen  the  capital  city  of  the  re- 
public.  A  free  and  independent  State  greets  with  trusty  devotion  a 
free  and  interdependent  Union.  I  have  heard  within  a  few  weeks, 
at  the  great  Exposition  in  Atlanta,  two  thousand  school  children  of 
that  city  singing  "  My  country,  *tis  of  thee,"  as  they  gathered  around 
the  old  liberty  bell  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  listened  to  eloquent 
addresses  by  leading  men  from  North  and  South.  This  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  the  times, —  signs  of  a  deepened  consciousness  that  we 
have  one  land  and  one  country,  a  Union  perfected  at  last  in  liberty, 
one  and  inseparable. 

Again,  on  the  very  hills  still  scarred  by  the  earthworks  of  war  one 
may  see  palaces  of  art  and  factories  of  industry,  in  which  are  col- 
lected  the  evidences  of  that  industrial  development  on  new  lines 
which  is  to  tie  the  South  anew  to  the  Union  by  the  bands  of  common 
interests.  Visit  the  beautiful  and  significant  building  devoted  to 
Georgia  manufactures,  and  see  how  rapidly  the  ravelled  sleave  of  our 
national  unity  is  reknitting  in  machinery  that  seems  to  think,  and 
whose  "  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  peace."  Once  identify  men's  in- 
terests, and  they  will  be  one  in  act,  though  of  two  minds  and  divided 
hearts. 

But  add  to  these  outward  conditions  of  reunion  the  sweet  influences 
of  a  common  religion,  and  the  Pleiades  themselves  are  not  more 
steadfast  than  such  a  constellated  group  of  States  would  be.  I  invoke 
for  the  South  whatever  light  and  love  the  liberated  Church  may  have 
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to  give.  It  is  needed  there,  to  complete  the  testimony  of  God,  in 
which  each  church  has  its  share.  One-third  of  the  land  and  one- 
third  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  in  the  Southern  States.  Only 
one-thirty-third  of  the  Unitarian  churches  are  there.  Already  in  a 
few  years  we  have  doubled  our  organized  societies  at  the  South,  and 
extended  the  knowledge  of  our  way  in  religion  to  many  people  who 
only  knew  its  truths  before  as  secret  longings  and  forbidden  hopes 
which  it  was  singular  to  believe  and  perilous  to  avow. 

I  do  not  carry  our  word  to  the  South,  or  ask  you  to  send  it  there, 
as  if  it  were  the  all-in-all  of  religion.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  needful  part 
of  the  many-sided  jewel  of  divine  truth  and  life,  and  without  its  pres- 
ence that  jewel  cannot  give  out  all  its  lustre.  I  believe  that,  among 
the  powers  making  for  a  better  man  and  a  better  country  at  the  South, 
the  Church  of  the  Two  Commandments  has  its  place.  The  historian 
of  the  future  may  discern  what  we  cannot  fully  see ;  but,  whether  our 
church  work  is  ever  seen  and  known  or  not,  it  has  worked  hitherto 
for  the  reunion  we  all  love  and  long  for,  and  will  work. 


CHURCH  EXTENSION. 

BY  REV.  D.  W.  MOREHOUSE,  SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  THE 
MIDDLE  STATES    AND   CANADA. 

One  of  the  surest  indications  of  a  growing  interest  in  our  church 
extension  work  is  the  criticism  to  which  our  missionary  policy  is 
beginning  to  be  subjected.  A  few  years  ago  the  indifference  with 
reference  to  this  policy  was  so  great  that  one  never  heard  a  word  of 
criticism  about  it  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.  But  that  period 
of  quiet  satisfaction  has  passed  by.  Now,  everybody  is  asking  ques- 
tions and  finding  fault  with  our  missionary  organizations  and  their 
officers  for  what  the  critics  regard  as  the  meagre  results  accomplished. 
Some  of  this  criticism  is  wise  and  helpful,  some  of  it  is  foolish  and 
hurtful ;  but  it  all  indicates  a  deepening  interest  in  our  missionary 
work,  and  is  on  that  account  to  be  welcomed  as  a  hopeful  sign  of 
better  things  to  come. 

I  think  it  is  well,  therefore,  that  the  critics  are  finding  fault,  and 
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complaining  that  the  expenditure  on  missionary  work,  judged  by  the 
net  result  achieved,  seems  wasteful.  The  truthfulness  or  falseness 
of  this  complaint  matters  little,  provided  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  made 
will  lead  to  a  more  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  our  missionary 
problems,  to  the  end  that  better  missionary  policies  may  be  devised 
and  made  to  yield  more  satisfactory  results  in  the  future. 

That  our  methods  have  been,  and  still  are,  faulty,  I  think  no  one 
will  deny ;  nor  will  any  one  deny  that  to  these  faulty  methods  are  to 
be  attributed  many  of  our  failures.  In  their  origin  these  methods 
were  adapted  to  very  different  conditions  from  those  which  now  exist. 
For  a  long  time  we  were  content  to  be  merely  seed-sowers.  Then  to 
this  period  there  succeeded  one  of  a  hit-or-miss  kind  of  constructive 
work.  Once  in  a  while  a  man  with  ability  as  an  organizer  would 
take  in  hand  some  field  where  the  conditions  were  all  ripe  for  a  con- 
structive movement,  and  the  result  would  be  the  organization  of  a 
church  which  in  a  short  time  would  become  self-supporting.  But,  for 
every  case  of  this  kind,  our  history  will  show  several  where  the  right 
man  has  prematurely  attempted  to  organize  in  a  community  not  yet 
fully  prepared,  or  the  wrong  man  has  entered  a  field  white  for  the 
harvest,  and,  in  his  unfitness  for  the  work  of  ingathering,  has  spoiled 
and  wasted  the  harvest.  In  either  case  the  result  was  failure,  and 
the  failure  prejudiced  our  chances  in  that  field  and  its  neighborhood 
for  years  to  come. 

But  all  these  phases  of  our  experience  in  dealing  with  our  mis- 
sionary problems  have  been  profitable  to  us.  What  we  needed  was 
knowledge  to  guide  us,  and  this  knowledge  we  have  had  to  gain  by 
our  own  experience.  The  experience  of  other  missionary  organiza- 
tions can  throw  but  little  light  on  our  problems  for  the  reason  that 
other  bodies  pursue  their  church  extension  work  under  entirely  dif- 
ferent conditions  from  those  which  confront  us.  The  masses  are 
familiar  with  their  doctrines  and  aims.  Moreover,  they  have  the 
advantage  of  having  on  their  side  a  great  popular  sympathy  and 
support, —  conditions  which  are  attended  with  social  considerations 
which  have  a  determining  weight  with  a  great  many  people.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  to  begin  by  making  our  doctrines  and  our 
religious  ideals  known  in  communities  where  the  sentiment  created 
by  the  already  established  churches  is  hostile  to  us,  and  where  the 
dominant  social  forces  are  employed  to  our  disadvantage. 

Still  another  point  in  their  favor  which  the  large,  popular  churches 
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have  over  us  is  found  in  the  fact  that,  with  their  great  numbers  and 
large  resources,  they  can  go  into  newly  started  suburban  towns,  as 
well  as  into  frontier  communities,  and  establish  mission  stations,  and 
maintain  them  until  the  increase  of  population  assures  their  success. 
We,  on  the  contrary,  on  account  of  our  meagre  resources,  are 
obliged  to  wait  until  there  is  a  large  population  to  work  upon.  But, 
long  before  that  time  arrives,  the  church  relations  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  are  fixed  and  their  social  ties  formed  within 
the  existing  churches.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter  to  secure  the  support  and  co-operation  of  those  thus 
attached  to  other  churches,  even  though  they  acknowledge  themselves 
to  be  of  our  faith. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  means  and 
methods  which  would  make  the  establishment  of  an  evangelical 
church  an  easy  matter  would  be  altogether  inadequate  to  establish  in 
the  same  community  a  church  of  our  liberal  faith. 

But  can  we  devise  and  employ  means  and  methods  which  shall  be 
equal  to  all  the  necessities  of  the  case  ?  Can  we  discover  or  create 
a  missionary  policy  which  shall  be  uniformly  successful  ?  After  ten 
years  of  experimental  work  under  departmental  superintendents,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  missionary  field  and  its  possibilities,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  these  possibilities  can  be  successfully  turned 
into  missionary  results,  ought  to  be  pretty  well  understood.  Our 
experience  ought  to  have  taught  us  to  discriminate  between  the 
methods  by  which  we  can  succeed  and  the  methods  which  are  sure  to 
lead  to  failure.  The  pioneer  methods  which  have  so  largely  been 
fruitful  in  failure  have  proved  wastefuUy  extravagant,  and  it  is  now 
high  time  to  make  a  business  of  our  missionary  work ;  and,  if  a  busi- 
ness, then  we  must  adopt  and  adhere  to  business  methods.  Our 
work  from  this  time  forth  is  that  of  organization,  and  the  organization 
of  churches  is  as  strictly  a  matter  of  business  as  the  organization  of 
banks  and  railroads ;  and  practical  knowledge  and  skill  are  as  much 
required  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  lines  upon  which  our  work  must  be  done  have  already  become 
plain  to  us.  In  our  experience  we  have  worked  out  the  methods  by 
which  we  can  and  must  succeed.  We  have  demonstrated  that  on 
grounds  both  of  feasibility  and  economy  the  old  hit-or-miss  personal 
venture  style  of  carrying  on  our  church  extension  work  must  be 
abandoned.     The  one-man  enterprises  are  no  longer  adequate  to  the 
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Speedy  and  successful  overcoming  of  the  obstacles  that  confront  us. 
This  is  an  age  of  large  and  strongly  supported  enterprises,  in  compe- 
tition with  which  the  weak  individual  undertakings  stand  little  or  no 
chance  of  success.  The  syndicate  method,  with  its  large  massing  of 
resources,  is  the  one  that  now  succeeds,  and  crowds  out  all  competi- 
tors. Let  us  be  wise  in  our  day  and  generation,  and  learn  this  lesson 
from  the  business  world.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  elimi- 
nate our  failures ;  and,  wlien  we  eliminate  these,  we  shall  have  taken 
a  long  step  toward  making  the  most  economical  use  of  our  re- 
sources,—  toward  preventing  waste,  and  making  every  dollar  of  our 
expenditures  yield  its  full  return  in  some  successful  venture. 

Our  first  duty,  then,  is  to  carefully  plan  our  campaign  of  church 
extension  on  lines  inclusive  of  the  whole  field  East  and  West,  North 
and  South.  The  first  step  should  be  taken  by  carefully  selecting  the 
most  eligible  strategic  points.  (By  most  eligible  1  mean  those  where 
the  present  conditions  are  most  favorable  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  our  work.)  From  these  we  should  select  in  each  of  the  five 
departments  just  the  number  which  this  year's  financial  resources  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  initia- 
tion of  new  work  will  safely  permit  us  to  undertake.  On  these 
places  all  our  resources  should  be  concentrated.  All  other  new 
ventures  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  except  those  which  can  be  under- 
taken under  the  auspices  and  support  of  some  neighboring  church 
and  its  pastor,  should  be  cut  off.  Fewer  undertakings  and  more  suc- 
cessful ones  should  be  our  policy.  This,  I  am  sure,  would,  in  the 
end,  require  the  minimum  expenditure,  and  yield  the  maximum  result 
in  well-established,  self-supporting  churches. 

These  places  having  been  selected,  the  next  thing  to  be  determined 
is  the  manner  of  beginning.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  should  never  be 
by  one  individual  alone,  no  matter  how  wise  or  earnest  or  able,  unless 
he  be  the  pastor  of  a  neighboring  church,  who  on  that  account  is 
well  known  in  the  community.  Few  who  have  not  had  experience  of 
this  sort  of  work  can  realize  how  much  the  final  success  of  an  under- 
taking of  this  kind  depends  upon  the  favorableness  of  the  first 
impression  that  is  made.  I  am  almost  prepare^  to  say  that  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  enterprise  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  deter- 
mined by  the  impression  made  at  the  initial  meetings. 

In  planning  to  produce  this  impression,  we  must  always  keep  in 
mind  the  kind  of  constituency  which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  bring 
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into  hearty  accord  and  co-operation  with  us,  in  order  to  insure 
success.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  bring  together  all  the  people  of 
a  community  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  antagonistic  to  the 
existing  churches.  As  all  the  malcontents  and  the  refugees  of  every 
description  flocked  to  the  cave  of  Adullam  where  David  had  estab- 
lished himself  as  the  leader  of  a  revolt,  so  all  the  opponents  of  the 
existing  churches  will  gather  at  the  announcement  that  an  anti-ortho< 
dox  church  is  to  be  established.  But  it  is  usually  a  very  heteroge- 
neous lot  of  people  who  are  thus  attracted,  many  of  whom  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assimilate.  They  have  but  one  thing  in  common, —  their 
discontent  with  existing  things  ;  and  so  their  divergent  and  clashing 
purposes  (for  each  has  his  own  peculiar  social  vagary  or  religious 
hobby,  which  he  is  intent  on  imposing  upon  the  others)  insures  their 
falling  apart  just  as  soon  as  constructive  work  is  undertaken  that 
requires  co-operation  for  the  attainment  of  a  common  end.  A  move- 
ment that  is  dominated  by  such  people  is  doomed  to  disintegration 
and  failure.  The  sane  and  responsible  people  of  the  community  are 
sure  to  hold  aloof  from  whatever  undertaking  they  take  charge  of. 
To  prevent  them  from  imperilling  a  new  movement,  then,  it  must  be 
so  guarded  in  its  inception  that  all  risk  from  that  quarter  shall  be 
avoided.  To  this  end,  before  holding  any  public  meeting,  the  super- 
intendent or  minister  in  charge  should  make  sure  that  at  the  first 
public  service  there  shall  be  present  a  good  nucleus  of  liberal-minded 
people  of  the  highest  standing  for  sanity  and  good  character  who  will 
stand  as  sponsors  to  the  movement.  This  is  very  important,  as 
otherwise  a  lot  of  irresponsible  persons  are  sure  to  come  to  the 
front,  and  thus  repel  the  solid,  thoughtful  people  of  social  position, 
whose  identification  with  the  undertaking  would  at  once*  give  it  a 
good  reputation  in  the  community.  We  must  in  this  way  protect 
ourselves  at  the  beginning  from  the  damning  approval  of  people  who 
are  eager  not  so  much  to  efface  themselves  in  an  effort  to  magnify 
and  exalt  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  their  midst  as  they 
are  to  show  their  antagonism  to  Orthodoxy  or  gratify  their  desire  to 
be  engaged  in  an3rthing  that  will  yield  them  incidentally  a  little  more 
notoriety.  Now,  of  course,  we  want  to  reach  and  help  **  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  "  ;  but,  in  order  to  do  this  effectually,  we  must 
keep  our  work  under  the  control  of  those  who  are  perfectly  sane  and 
responsible,  those  who  want  to  build  up  a  church  that  shall  be  a 
constructive  and  saving  power  in  the  midst  of  society. 
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All  necessary  precautions  against  the  wrecking  of  the  enterprise 
having  been  taken  at  the  beginning,  the  way  is  clear  to  arrange  for 
the  first  public  meetings.  This  should  be  done  with  great  care. 
The  subjects  to  be  treated  should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  exhibit- 
ing Unitarianism  as  a  positive  and  constructive  religious  faith, — 
a  faith  that  is  perfectly  consistent  with  modern  knowledge  and  with 
the  utmost  freedom  of  thought,  but  a  faith  which  makes  use  of  these 
only  as  a  means  of  promoting  that  religious  progress  which  makes 
for  the  upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men.  There 
should  be  not  less  than  three  or  four  speakers,  and  each  should  be 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  this  purpose.  They  should  be  selected 
from  among  the  strongest  and  most  effective  speakers  in  our  body, 
and  among  them  there  should  be  at  least  one  of  national  reputation. 

The  reason  for  taking  our  strongest  men  for  this  kind  of  service 
and  putting  several  of  them  together  on  the  same  platform  is  obvious. 
The  single  minister,  no  matter  how  able  and  eloquent,  going  alone 
into  a  new  field  to  inaugurate  a  new  movement,  is  handicapped  by 
the  distrust  of  the  people, —  first,  as  to  whether  there  is  a  sufficient 
power  back  of  him  and  supporting  him  ;  second,  as  to  the  ability  of 
any  man  alone  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition  to  carry  forward  a 
feebly  begun  undertaking  to  a  successful  conclusion.  There  are 
many  persons  who,  no  matter  how  strongly  they  may  sympathize 
with  our  views,  will  be  prevented  by  their  distrust  from  casting  in 
their  lot  with  such  an  undertaking.  Reasons  of  mere  worldly  pru- 
dence influence  their  action.  They  do  not  want  to  be  identified 
with  a  movement  that,  in  their  judgment,  may  be  doomed  to  failure  ; 
nor  do  they  want  to  become  responsible  for  the  financial  supi>ort  of 
a  movement  where  the  weakness  of  the  members  numerically  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  tax  upon  the  few  who  engage  in  it  must  be 
necessarily  a  heavy  one.  To  these  considerations  are  often  added 
the  social  objection  to  being  associated  with  a  weak  and  struggling 
cause.  These  are  potent  reasons  with  many,  and  they  are  all  born 
of  the  distrust  which  follows  from  the  sort  of  single-handed  begin- 
ning I  have  described.  They  are  sufficient  to  keep  aloof  from  us 
the  very  people  whose  co-operation  and  support,  if  secured,  would 
make  success  not  only  possible,  but  easy. 

Now,  a  beginning  which  gives  rise  to  such  distrust  is  most  unfort- 
unate for  the  minister  who,  single-handed,  undertakes  to  create  the 
new  society ;  and  it  is  disastrous  to  the  cause  which  he  represents. 
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It  is  unfair  to  put  any  minister  in  such  a  position  that,  for  no  fault 
of  his  own,  his  chances  of  failure  are  increased  many-fold.  This  is 
a  condition  which,  for  his  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  cause,  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  avoided,  as  it  surely  can  be,  by  following  a  more 
business-like  method.  To  remove  at  the  very  beginning  all  grounds 
of  distrust  concerning  the  possibility  and  certainty  of  success  is  to  go 
half-way  toward  winning  success,  for  it  makes  it  possible  at  once  to 
bring  to  our  standard  nearly  all  those  in  the  community  who  belong 
with  us.  To  go  one  step  further  and  convince  the  whole  commu- 
nity that  the  supporting  power  and  influence  of  the  entire  Unitarian 
denomination  is  behind  a  new  movement,  and  that  the  undertaking 
will  be  carried  forward  to  a  successful  issue,  is  to  deprive  timid  ones 
of  their  last  excuse  for  holding  aloof.  Both  these  ends  can  be  ac- 
complished by  simply  bringing  together  before  the  community  where 
the  organization  of  a  new  church  is  to  be  undertaken  several  of 
the  best  speakers  and  oflicial  representatives  of  the  denomination. 
This  will  give  ample  assurance  that  it  is  a  denominational  rather 
than  a  merely  individual  undertaking.  It  will  give  the  impression 
that  there  is  staying  power  back  of  it.  Besides,  there  is  a  cumula- 
tive effect  that  comes  from  putting  several  such  speakers  on  the 
same  platform  on  the  same  evening.  The  impression  produced  is 
the  very  one  that  is  best  calculated  to  create  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  organization  and  upbuilding  of  a  new  Unitarian  church. 

Having  in  this  way,  by  a  series  of  public  meetings,  made  the 
desired  impression,  and  helped  to  create  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions, the  movement  is  then  ready  to  turn  over  to  the  minister  who 
is  to  have  charge  of  it ;  and  he  thus  comes  to  it  well  introduced,  and 
with  the  community  assured  that  the  whole  power  of  the  denomina- 
tion  is  back  of  him  and  supporting  him  in  his  efforts.  Nothing 
more  than  this  can  be  desired,  and  anything  less  than  this  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  This  is  the  syndicate 
method  of  massing  our  resources  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  diffi- 
cult enterprise,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  fulfils  all  the  require- 
ments of  a  true  business  method. 

Now,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  this  method.  By  wise 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  superintendents  and  the  officers  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  missionary  tours  could  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  include  a  series  of  these  meetings  in  well-selected  places 
at  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  time  and  expense  for  travelling 
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on  the  part  of  the  speakers  engaged  for  this  service.  This,  too, 
would  help  to  unify  all  our  missionary  work  and  keep  it  under  a 
strict  central  supervision,  so  that  all  wasteful  expenditures  could  be 
prevented.     So  much  for  the  economy  of  the  field  work. 

Now,  for  the  economic  effect  of  this  method  in  the  local  commu- 
nity. The  greatest  difficulty  encountered  by  the  old  method  in  getting 
a  new  society  set  upon  its  feet,  so  to  speak,  is  due,  as  I  have  in- 
timated, to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
our  views  distrust  the  feasibility  of  our  success.  By  holding  them- 
selves aloof,  they  not  only  keep  our  numbers  small,  but — what  is 
quite  as  discouraging  —  they  keep  the  local  financial  support  small. 
The  method,  therefore,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  bring  these 
people  in  and  secure  their  personal  strength  and  service,  and  their 
financial  support,  justifies  itself  on  the  ground  of  economy  alone  as 
being  most  business-like.  Moreover,  the  method  which  thus  de- 
velops the  fullest  measure  of  local  financial  support  is  the  one  that 
will  make  the  least  demands  upon  the  treasury  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association, —  another  strong  point  in  favor  of  its  economic 
value. 

Such,  as  I  have  tried  to  describe  them,  are  the  missionary  methods 
which,  I  believe,  are  demanded  by  the  conditions  which  confront  us 
to-day.  No  intelligent  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times  will  deny 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  religious  thought,  a  great 
reconstructive  movement  in  religion  has  become  a  necessity.  Who 
shall  lead  it  ?  An  attitude  of  wider  hospitality  to  the  truth  than  ours 
no  one  can  occupy.  To  more  inclusive  principles  of  intellectual 
freedom  no  one  can  hold.  To  a  freer  spirit  and  a  higher  ethical  aim 
in  religion  and  life  no  one  has  yet  attained.  And,  since  by  nothing 
short  of  truth  untrammelled,  of  intellectual  freedom  of  the  most  in- 
clusive range,  of  a  spirit  the  broadest  and  most  catholic,  and  of 
ethical  aims  the  most  righteous,  will  the  true  constructive  movement 
in  religion  be  inspired  and  directed,  why  may  we  not  hope  to  bear  an 
honorable  part  in  the  van  of  this  great  movement  that  is  destined  — 
if  we  are  faithful  to  our  trust  —  to  establish  religion  on  broader  and 
firmer  foundations  than  ever,  and  make  it  a  mightier  force  for  good 
in  shaping  the  destinies  of  mankind  ?  If  we  are  but  true  to  the 
great  opportunity  that  the  present  conjunction  of  circumstances 
opens  to  us,  we  can  make  the  faith  and  the  principles  which  we  hold 
an  unspeakable  blessing  to  the  world.     If  we  fail  in  our  duty  at  this 
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juncture,  we  must  expect  to  see  the  present  movement  in  religious 
thought  deflected  from  its  rightful  course  by  the  unethical,  truth- 
sacrificing,  compromise  methods  and  ideals  of  so-called  liberal  Or- 
thodoxy. If  that  takes  place,  the  triumph  of  our  principles  and  our 
ideals  will  be  postponed,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three  centures. 

The  present,  then,  is  the  auspicious  time  for  us  to  put  forth  our 
efforts  in  a  measure  commensurate  to  the  greatness  of  our  opportu- 
nity and  of  the  end  to  be  attained. 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY     REV.     D.     M.     WILSON. 

Something  worthy  in  the  way  of  church  extension  ought  to  be 
done  in  that  Grod's  country  of  the  East,  where  there  are  more  people 
and  piety  to  the  square  foot  than  in  any  other  part  of  America, 
where,  among  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans,  the 
majority  of  our  churches  have  been  gathered,  and  where  the  stern- 
ness of  the  climate  and  the  sbil  is  tempered  with  what  a  Southern 
clergyman  recently  called  the  fad  of  liberalit}^  Some  money,  too, 
New  England  has  given  to  the  cause  ;  but  her  most  characteristic 
production  is  notable  men  and  women.  And,  when  our  Washington 
church  here  boasts  of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  her  pews, 
she  utters  names  which  are  the  valued  possession  in  an  especial  de- 
gree of  the  part  of  the  country  which  I  have  the  honor  to  regard  as 
my  field.  President  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Webster,  Everett,  and 
the  Quincys,  Sumner,  and  John  P.  Hale, —  who  are  these  but  Unita- 
rians bred  and  born  in  our  old  New  England  parishes  ?^ 

Much  as  we  have  done  and  much  as  we  may  be  proud  of,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  in  New  England  rest  content  with  past  achievements. 
Indeed,  we  are  sorely  disappointed  that  we  have  not  done  more,  and 
are  anticipating  that  our  greatest  triumphs  are  yet  to  come.  We  are 
full  of  hope  for  the  future.  And  the  first  word  I  really  have  to  say 
to  you  is  that  the  prospects  of  church  extension  in  New  England  are 
growing  brighter  every  day.  The  newer  methods  we  have  adopted, 
following  upon  our  better  organized  Unitarianism,  are  beginning  to 
have  their  effect.     We  have  put  our  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  harness, 
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and  so  are  making  more  satisfactory  progress.  These  methods  are 
applied  both  to  old  churches  and  new  enterprises.  The  old  and 
dependent  churches  which  are  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  our  New 
England  conditions  are  being  stimulated  to  new  exertions  and  are 
being  united  with  other  churches  under  one  pastorate,  and  so  brought 
as  near  self-support  as  the  state  of  things  will  allow.  The  closest 
economy  consistent  with  the  most  abundant  life  is  practised  with  re- 
gard to  all  our  churches  which  need  help.  To  the  newer  churches 
we  rigorously  apply  the  principle  of  the  reduction  of  a  certain  amount 
of  the  appropriations  every  year,  and  look  forward  to  the  regular 
and  speedy  enfranchisement  from  dependence  of  most  of  the  churches 
now  assisted. 

Due  regard  for  economy  and  business-like  methods  would  of 
course  dictate  such  a  policy  as  this ;  but  I  must  say  I  have  pursued 
it  as  much,  if  not  more,  because  I  hoped  something  would  be  saved 
for  new  enterprises.  The  growth  of  the  church  is  the  thing.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  stop  leaks  and  encourage  habits  of  self-support ;  but, 
as  I  take  it,  we  are  not  set  in  our  places,  we  superintendents,  just  to 
effect  the  more  economical  management  of  a  pension  bureau.  Here 
is  a  vast  revolution  in  human  thought  going  forward,  here  is  a  world 
of  men  seeking  a  newer  faith  through  the  grand  old  instincts  of  the 
human  heart  and  conscience ;  and  shall  we  have  small  part  in  it  all  ? 
Shall  we  not  organize  into  companies  and  corps, —  the  hosts  who 
will  have  no  religion  but  that  which  is  rational  and  no  other  God 
than  a  loving  and  lovable  one  ? 

I  know  what  you  would  answer,  and  in  my  work  I  am  anticipating 
that  answer.  While  with  one  hand  I  am  aiding  the  Association  to 
bring  dependent -societies  to  self-support,  with  the  other  I  am  trying 
to  build  the  new  city  of  our  God.  With  you,  I  feel  that,  even  to 
exist,  we  must  be  more  aggressive  in  our  efforts  to  organize  the  great 
multitudes  who  are  really  with  us,  and  who,  when  they  stand  to- 
gether, will  count  for  pure  Christianity.  I  take  to  heart  the  saying 
of  Carlyle,  that  no  living  thing  in  all  this  world  can  exist  without 
fighting  strenuously  with  those  weapons  or  faculties  or  principles 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  it. 

In  this  spirit  I  am  planning  things  to  achieve.  And,  as  we  cannot 
too  soon  establish  strong,  influential  churches  of  our  faith,  I  am 
taking  for  guidance  this  principle ;  namely,  that  we  must  go  to  the 
towns  and  cities  where  we  can  do  this  work  with  the  least  expendi- 
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ture   of   money  and  the    least   lapse   of   time.     Like  the  apostles, 
where  the  people  are,  there  must  we  go. 

To  this  end,  I  am  making  a  careful  study  of  the  large  and  grow- 
ing cities  and  towns  in  New  England.  I  have  visited  most  of  the 
populous  centres  where  there  is  no  liberal  church,  studied  the  char- 
acter of  the  people,  pored  over  the  census  returns,  searched  out  all 
the  liberals  I  could  find  trace  of,  and  soon  hope  to  test  the  most 
promising  places  by  holding  in  them  a  series  of  meetings.  Many 
interesting  and  instructive  experiences  have  come  to  me  in  this 
work.  At  first,  to  my  surprise,  the  effort  to  find  avowed  Unitarians 
seemed  to  be  unavailing ;  that  is,  outside  the  parsonage  of  the  ortho- 
dox church.  There  the  avowal  of  Unitarianism  is  often  plainly 
made,  but,  as  it  would  appear,  for  private  circulation  only.  In  Con- 
necticut I  have  done  considerable  of  this  work.  That  State  invites 
consideration  because  it  is  one  of  the  three  New  England  States 
whose  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  because  we  have  thus  far 
established  but  few  churches  within  its  borders.  Religious  thought, 
too,  is  broadening  there ;  and  our  ideas  are  gladly  received,  although 
comparatively  few  as  yet  call  themselves  Unitarian.  In  one  of  the 
last  places  I  visited  I  could  not  find  a  single  adherent  of  our  faith. 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  was  an  old  gentleman  I  accidentally 
met,  who  assured  me,  with  a  shrewd  look  in  his  eye,  that  people 
didn't  think  as  they  used  to,  and  that  there  were  many  who  did  not 
now  believe  the  moon  was  made  of  green  cheese.  Still  prosecuting 
my  search,  I  called  upon  the  postmaster  and  the  editor  of  the  lead- 
ing paper.  I  even  ventured  into  the  enemy's  camp,  and  walked 
into  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  inquire. 
As  a  last  resort,  I  visited  the  Baptist  minister.  I  frankly  told  him 
my  errand,  said  it  was  a  duty  laid  upon  me  to  look  after  my  own 
flock,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  any  such.  No,  he  did  not. 
*^  And,  if  I  should  meet  any,"  he  said,  ''  I  would  hammer  at  them 
until —  No,"  he  continued,  "I'll  take  that  back.  I  would  do  my 
best  to  lift  them  higher."  "Keep  to  your  first  statement,"  I 
returned.  "  Hammer  at  them  as  much  as  you  please,  but  the  other 
thing  you  can't  do."  After  half  an  hour  spent  in  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, we  parted  courteously ;  but  it  was  the  courtesy  of  duellists  who 
were  about  to  measure  swords.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
fruitless  search,  we  have  already  succeeded  in  drawing  from  this 
town   to  meetings  held  in  a   neighboring  town  a  number  of  loyal 
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Unitarians.  Some  for  years  have  been  recipients  of  literature  sent 
out  by  the  Post-office  Mission.  Some  are  born  Unitarians,  who, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  expressed  delight  at  hearing  once  more  their 
own  faith  preached.  The  most  of  them  have  enough  knowledge  of 
our  faith  to  convince  them  that  it  is  the  only  faith  they  can  accept. 
With  regard  to  that  adjoining  town  in  which  the  meetings  are  held, 
some  facts  as  interesting  have  come  to  light.  A  young  lawyer 
and  his  wife,  formerly  attendants  of  an  evangelical  church,  have 
become  ardent  Unitarians.  They  have  been  distributing  our  litera- 
ture, they  have  been  gathering  about  them  kindred  spirits ;  and,  now 
that  we  are  holding  services  in  the  neighborhood,  they  make  all 
arrangements  for  them.  Whenever  I  fail  to  send  a  preacker,  our 
young  lawyer  reads  some  printed  sermon  or  delivers  an  address 
of  his  own.  In  the  last  letter  I  had  from  him  he  states  that  new 
faces  are  seen  at  every  meeting,  and  that  all  piesent  listened  with 
the  deepest  attention  to  one  of  Mr.  Savage^s  sermons  which  he  read. 
Now  here  are  some  promising  symptoms  in  a  population  numbering 
about  thirty  thousand.  We  should  continue  to  work  in  this  field, 
and  develop  it  to  the  uttermost.  Only  a  few  miles  away  there 
is  another  large  and  thriving  city  of  about  forty  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  my  hope  that  services  can  be  held  in  both  places,  and 
that  one  minister  be  put  in  charge. 

Two  Sundays  ago  I  began  meetings  in  the  historic  old  city  of 
New  London.  New  London  is  the  centre  of  a  population  of  about 
twenty  thousand,  and  within  half  an  hour's  ride  on  the  cars  are 
other  large  and  thriving  towns.  One  enterprising  minister  could  at 
first  occupy  this  entire  region,  and  influence  to  some  extent  the 
thoughts  of  fifty  thousand  people.  There  is  some  inspiration  in 
preaching  where  there  are  such  multitudes.  We  feel  that  our  labors 
are  effectual,  and  that  in  time  we  must  draw  enough  to  our 
standard  to  give  it  strong  support.  Here,  too,  when  I  first  looked 
over  the  field,  I  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  single  born  and  bred 
Unitarian.  A  number  of  people  I  did  find  who  believed  in  rational 
religion,  and  some  who  were  in  revolt  against  all  religion  in  conse- 
quence of  what  they  had  been  hearing  in  the  evangelical  churches. 
Yet  in  the  opening  meeting  held  that  stormy  Sunday  evening  we  had 
eighty  people  present;  and,  to  my  surprise,  I  discovered  among 
them  a  good  sprinkling  of  genuine  and  loyal  Unitarians.  What  will 
be  the  result  of  these  meetings  ?  No  one  can  say,  but  the  promise 
is  that  we  shall  have  in  the  near  future  a  flourishing  society. 


I 
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Two  more  movements  have  been  started  this  year  in  this  State 
of  Connecticut, —  the  one  at  Willimantic  and  another  at  Rockville. 
The  Willimantic  movement  is  popular,  having  congregations  of  from 
two  to  three  hundred.  The  Rockville  movement  has  a  nucleus  in 
its  fifteen  or  twenty  earnest  and  intelligent  supporters.  But  we  can 
just  as  easily  start  other  four  societies  in  Connecticut.  Believers  in 
rational  religion  are  numerous  in  other  towns,  and  only  need  to 
be  brought  together  to  form  new  centres  for  the  radiation  of  the 
light  of  our  truth.  And  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  my  duty  to 
nourish  these  into  existence.  We  cannot  have  too  many  churches, 
providing  the  communities  need  them  and  the  expense  of  giving 
them  a  start  is  not  too  great.  And  it  is  my  place,  by  virtue  of  such 
experience  as  I  may  gain,  to  devote  myself  to  finding  out  the  right 
place  to  gather  a  church  and  the  right  way  to  bring  it  to  self-support, 
and,  having  given  it  a  good  start,  turn  it  over  to  the  care  of  some 
competent  minister.  This  leaves  me  free  to  do  the  same  thing 
in  other  places.  In  this  way  church  after  church  may  be  organized, 
and  perhaps  at  no  great  expense.  And  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
church  extension  worth  our  gospel,  the  only  missionary  enterprise 
that  will  ever  arouse  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  our  entire 
denomination.  *^  It  is  as  easy  to  do  a  great  thing  as  a  little  thing," 
is  one  of  the  easily  remembered  phrases  of  Dr.  Bellows.  In  this 
case  the  great  thing  is  the  most  natural  thing,  and  employs  in  the 
most  economical  way  the  machinery  we  have.  When  we  regard 
New  England,  with  its  dense  population  and  its  wealth,  its  intelli- 
gence and  its  religious  faith,  it  seems  a  possibility  to  be  realized. 
Then,  too,  we  have  in  New  England,  and  near  by  in  New  York,  to 
aid  in  such  an  accomplishment,  a  notable  body  of  liberal  clergy- 
men. These  able  and  devoted  ministers,  most  of  them  in  a  position 
to  serve,  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  their  utmost  in  this 
cause.  Their  duties  to  their  own  churches  performed,  they  stand 
ready  to  go  to  any  point  where  they  can  advance  our  rational  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  I  have  at  command  in  my 
department  enough  ministers  to  supply  evening  services  without 
money  and  without  price  all  the  year  round  to  a  dozen  different 
posts.  The  best  preachers  this  country  produces  can  be  put  one 
after  the  other  into  these  centres  of  population  I  have  been  speaking 
about ;  and  who  then  can  say  it  may  not  be  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  to  bring  at  once  into  existence  eight  or  ten  new  churches  in 
New  England? 
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So  far,  in  speaking  about  the  possibilities  of  Connecticut,  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  most  important  place  of  all  in  that  State, — the 
city  of  New  Haven.  For  years  we  have  looked  upon  it  as  the  one 
place  in  New  England  where  we  should  have  a  Unitarian  church. 
The  services  held  two  years  ago  afforded  abundant  evidence  that 
Unitarians  and  liberal  Christians  are  in  sufficient  strength  to  give  a 
good  start  to  any  well-conducted  movement.  I  have  spoken  chiefly 
of  but  one  of  the  New  England  States. 

There  are  cities  and  towns  in  the  other  States  which  call  for 
Unitarian  churches.  Indeed,  New  England,  as  a  whole,  is  still  one  of 
the  best  departments  for  building  up  churches.     Here  it  can  be  done. 


OUR     JAPAN     MISSION. 

BY  REV.  WILLIAM  I.  LAWRANCE. 

Our  mission  in  Japan  is  the  most  important  single  enterprise  under 
the  care  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  If  it  be  all  that 
those  who  have  worked  in  the  mission  declare  it  to  be,  it  presents  a 
unique  opportunity  for  the  spread  of  our  word  and  work.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  mission  is  a  mistake,  then  its  very  costliness  makes 
it  important  that  we  consider  it  carefully,  so  that  we  may  cut  off  so 
serious  a  drain  upon  our  limited  resources. 

My  connection  with  the  mission  extended  from  1891  to  1894. 
During  those  years  the  Theological  School  was  founded,  the  scope 
of  the  magazine  was  enlarged,  and  its  name  changed  from  the  Unitarian 
to  Shukyo, —  meaning  "  religion,*' — several  tracts  and  two  important 
books  were  published,  and  the  new  building  was  erected.  Short, 
therefore,  as  was  my  stay,  it  fell  upon  those  years  in  which  the  work 
assumed  its  present  form.  I  beg  that,  in  my  advocacy  of  the  mission, 
these  facts  may  be  borne  in  mind. 

I  am  here  to  say,  with  what  earnestness  I  may,  that  I  believe  it  to 
be  our  duty,  as  Unitarians,  to  give  to  that  mission  a  steady  support.  I 
ask  you  to  consider,  with  me,  some  reasons  for  that  opinion. 

I.  First,  it  ought  to  be  maintained  because  to  do  otherwise  is  to 
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invite  denominational  disgrace.  If  by  this  it  were  meant  that  we 
must,  even  at  so  great  a  cost,  avoid  criticisms  aimed  at  ourselves  as 
individuals,  the  reason  given  would  not  be  worthy  of  consideration. 
It  is  not  ourselves,  however,  but  our  principles  that  are  on  trial. 
Our  Japan  Mission  has  a  prominence  in  the  religious  world  which 
we  may  not  appreciate.  Any  failure  of  that  work  would  be  heralded 
almost  all  over  the  world  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  impotency  of 
liberal  Christianity.  As  we  value  the  truths  for  which  we  stand,  let 
us  beware  of  throwing  so  serious  an  obstacle  in  our  own  path. 

2.  Second,  the  mission  deserves  our  support  because  of  the  wis- 
dom shown  in  its  management.  As  a  single  illustration  of  the  wisdom 
with  which  its  financial  affairs  are  conducted,  let  it  be  noted  that  out 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  mission  building,  which  was  a  little  over  14,- 
000  yen^  the  sum  of  4,000  yen  was  saved  out  of  current  expenses  by 
an  economy  so  rigid  that  few  would  have  been  willing  to  practise  it. 

While  this  economy  was  being  exercised,  the  work  was,  neverthe- 
less, being  steadily  enlarged.  A  management  which  at  once  enlarges 
a  work  and  reduces  the  cost  is  one  which  should  inspire  confidence. 
Turning  from  matters  of  economy  to  a  consideration  of  the  amount 
and  kind  of  work  being  done,  a  few  facts  culled  from  Mr.  MacCauley's 
last  report  will  be  of  interest.  There  we  find  that  the  mission  had 
issued  and  circulated  71,000  copies  of  the  monthly  magazine.  They 
had  translated,  published,  and  distributed  130,000  tracts,  including 
the  writings  of  Channing,  Parker,  Emerson,  Bellows,  Gannett,  Hawkes, 
MacCauley,  and  Savage.  James  Freeman  Clarke's  "Steps  of  Be- 
lief "  and  J.  T.  Bixby's  "  Crisis  in  Morals  "  we^"e  translated  and  pub- 
lished. An  edition  of  Kanamore's  "  Present  and  Future  of  Christian- 
ity in  Japan''  was  bought  and  circulated.  In  the  Post-office  Mission 
they  received  2,500  letters  in  1894,  counting  only  those  containing 
inquiries  concerning  our  faith,  from  the  thinking  people  of  the 
country,  Buddhists  and  Christians.  The  mission  maintains  a  school 
second  to  none  in  the  respect  which  it  commands  among  the  people 
of  Japan.  It  is  the  only  school  in  that  country  in  which  theology  is 
studied  purely  as  a  science, — a  fact  that  wins  it  the  admiration  of 
the  most  intelligent  people. 

In  the  department  of  church  extension  the  mission  is  not  able  to 
report  great  results.  Upon  this  point  more  than  a  passing  word  is 
necessary,  not  by  way  of  apology,  but  in  order  to  point  out  more 
clearly  the  policy  of  the  mission.     From  the  first  your  representatives 
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in  Japan  have  wished  to  see  churches  established,  but  they  have  care- 
fully refrained  from  taking  the  initiative.  This  course  has  been  pur- 
sued partly  because  the  mission  has  had  neither  the  money  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  such  churches  nor  the  men  who  could  be  intrusted 
with  so  important  a  work.  Reading  circles,  however,  have  been 
formed  in  many  cities  and  towns,  which  are  visited  from  time  to  time 
by  our  representatives  from  Tokyo,  and  which  are  valuable  centres  for 
the  propagation  of  our  work. 

But,  even  if  the  money  and  the  men  to  establish  churches  were  at 
command,  it  still  remains  true  that,  among  a  people  so  widely  differ- 
ent from  us  as  are  the  Japanese,  any  institution  which  we  could 
devise  must  be  so  foreign  to  their  ideas  and  their  habits  of  life  and 
worship  as  to  give  little  promise  of  usefulness  or  permanence.  One 
mistake  which  some  of  the  Christian  bodies  have  made  in  their 
foreign  work  is  that  they  have  tried  to  establish  on  Oriental  soil  an 
Occidental  institution.  The  wisdom  shown  by  our  representatives  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  religious  world  to-day  is  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  misunderstandings  between  missionaries  and  the  mission 
churches.  An  important  committee  of  Congregationalists  has  re- 
cently gone  to  Japan,  hoping  to  avert  a  threatened  disaster  in  the 
missions  of  the  American  Board,  the  difficulty  with  the  native 
churches  having  arisen  out  of  differences  of  opinion  both  as  to 
theology  and  the  management  of  the  churches, —  differences  which 
have  their  origin  in  the  widely  varying  attitudes  of  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental minds.  Wisely  avoiding  the  disastrous  drain  upon  limited 
resources,  avoiding  with  equal  care  the  inevitable  misunderstandings 
which  would  follow  upon  a  policy  of  forming  churches  among  people 
whose  ideas  and  methods  are  so  different  from  ours,  your  represent- 
atives have  labored  for  other,  for  larger,  and,  I  believe,  for  more 
important  ends. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  our  work  in  Japan  marked  a  new  de- 
parture in  missions.  The  old  method  was  based  on  the  hostility  of 
religions,  ours  on  the  sympathy  of  religions.  The  old  proceeded  by 
the  method  of  extermination,  ours  by  the  method  of  conference  and 
the  preservation  of  what  is  best.  The  old  had  for  its  outcome  the 
undoing  of  a  great  part  of  the  divine.  Providence  among  men  :  ours 
has  for  its  aim  the  conservation  of  all  that  is  holiest  in  human 
thought,  and  looks  forward  to  the  development  of  the  universal 
religion.  A  work  so  simple,  so  sublime,  ought  to  kindle  our  enthu- 
siasm and  command  our  unwavering  loyalty. 
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3.  I  have  said  that  we  ought  to  support  our  mission  because  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  deter  the  advance  of  liberal  religion,  and 
because  the  mission  shows  itself  wise  in  its  policy  in  things  small  and 
large.  I  now  say,  in  the  third  place,  that  it  ought  to  be  maintained 
because  of  the  urgent  need  that  exists  there, —  a  need  which  we  are 
peculiarly  able  to  meet.  Why,  it  is  sometimes  asked,  do  we  go  to 
Japan  ?  Is  there  not  enough  to  do  in  our  own  country  to  employ  all 
our  limited  resources  ?  Yes,  there  is ;  and  not  only  so :  all  those 
resources  of  men  and  of  money  could  be  employed  profitably  in  any 
one  of  the  geographical  sections  of  our  country.  But  the  only  ques- 
tion which  we  ought  to  ask  is.  Where,  in  whatever  State,  section,  or 
country,  can  we  use  such  resources  as  we  have  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ? 

A  year  ago  last  May  the  superintendent  of  the  mission,  in  an 
address  delivered  at  the  Second  Church,  Boston,  gave  a  most  com- 
plete and  masterful  statement  of  the  situation  of  religion  in  Japan. 
He  laid  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that,  in  the  emergence  of  that  coun- 
try from  its  former  isolation  to  its  present  position  in  the  world,  the 
Japanese  people  have  parted  forever  with  the  central  idea  of  their 
ethical  system ;  namely,  the  divinity  of  the  imperial  family.  One 
needs  to  be  somewhat  familiar  with  the  history  of  Japan  and  with  the 
Shinto  faith  to  appreciate  how  fully  all  ideas  of  ethical  conduct 
centred  in  that  one  belief.  Losing  that,  Japan  seemed  to  have  been 
suddenly  cut  adrift,  and  to  have  no  longer  a  complete  and  command- 
ing system  of  morality.  Distressing  as  is  the  thought  of  a  nation 
lacking  an  adequate  religion  or  system  of  morality,  this  is  but  the 
beginning  of  the  story.  Since  Mr.  MacCauley's  address  was  given, 
a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  the  position  of  Japan  among  the 
nations  of  the  Eastern  world.  Then  a  little  country  patronized  by 
the  great  powers,  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  powers,  and 
able  to  cope  single-handed  with  nations  whose  voices  have  struck  ter- 
ror throughout  the  world,  Japan  occupies  a  position  widely  different 
from  that  which  it  held  even  a  year  ago.  More  than  ever  is  it  appar- 
ent that  that  country  holds  the  key  to  the  Eastern  situation.  In  the 
dramatic  scenes  of  the  last  year  Japan  has  demonstrated  in  a  way 
which  must  convince  the  most  conservative  Oriental  that,  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  going  on  between  nations,  only  those  methods 
and  ideas  which  are  characteristic  of  Occidental  civilization  have  any 
hope  of  permanence.     Japan  is  to-day  the  representative  of  Western 
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civilization  to  the  mjnriad  peoples  of  the  East, —  an  armed  teacher, 
whose  voice  is  clothed  with  authority.  How,  then,  is  she  fitted  for 
this  great  responsibility?  While  we  glory  with  the  Japanese  people 
in  their  rapid  advancement,  we  must  remember  that  they  are  not 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  human  life,  and  that  rapidity  of  growth  may 
be  at  the  cost  of  solidity.  A  nation  is  not  born  in  a  day, —  no,  nor 
even  in  thirty  years, —  so  that,  while  Japan  may,  as  a  military  power,, 
even  as  a  centre  of  speculative  thought,  take  a  prominent  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  may  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  institu- 
tions and  traditions  which  for  centuries  have  been  the  stay  of  their 
moral  and  religious  life.  Japan  adopts  our  mechanical  improve- 
ments, our  arms,  our  philosophy,  especially  that  of  a  materialistic 
tendency ;  but  we  believe  that  the  permanence  of  the  best  achieve- 
ments, that  the  highest  welfare  of  the  people,  rest  not  upon  railways, 
telegraphs,  iron-clads,  nor  even  upon  speculative  philosophy,  but  upon 
*  principles   of    religion   and   morality.     The   rapid    advancement   of 

i  Japan  to  her  present  place  of  authority  simply  increases  the  oppor- 

tunity there  presented  and  the  duty  that  rests  upon  us  of  carrying  ta 
f  them  such  teachings  as  we  believe  to  be  the  resulj  of  the  world's 

wisest  thinking  and  deepest  experiences. 

Three  systems  of  religious  thought  claim  to-day  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  Japan, —  Shinto,  Buddhism,  and  Christianity.  Shinto,^ 
which  is  the  native  cult,  has  been  declared  by  imperial  decree  to  be 
no  longer  regarded  as  a  religion,  but  as  a  State  ceremonial ;  while 
Buddhism,  which  thirty  years  ago  was  the  established  religion  of  the 
country,  is  to-day  neglected,  dishonored,  and  often  disgraced.  More- 
over, while  we  recognize  the  value  of  the  two  great  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  Shinto, —  filial  piety  and  loyalty, —  and  acknowledge  the 
sublimity  of  much  that  is  taught  in  the  name  of  Buddhism,  neither  of 
these  systems  appears  able  to  command  the  moral  obedience  of  the 
thinking  people  of  Japan  or  to  serve  as  a  guiding  power  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  their  destiny.  Shall  we  say,  then,  that  Christianity  is  the 
religion  that  can  do  for  them  what  they  need  ?  Yes,  if  by  Chris- 
tianity we  mean  its  purest  and  highest  interpretation,  and  if  that  re- 
ligion can  be  taken  to  them  in  such  wise  as  to  insure  the  utmost  free- 
dom of  thought.  The  Japanese  are  a  race  of  free  thinkers  ;  and  the 
idea  that  creeds  or  councils,  or  even  practical  considerations,  should 
restrict  the  utmost  liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  is  wholly  foreign 
to  them.     Hence,  when  Christianity  reaches  them  handicapped  by 
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creeds  and  by  traditions,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  either  reject  it 
wholly  or  adopt  it  with  such  modifications  as  give  the  missionaries 
much  concern.  After  thirty-five  years  of  the  most  devoted  labor  and 
the  most  lavish  use  of  men  and  of  money,  the  utmost  that  can  be 
claimed  for  Christianity  in  Japan  to-day  is  that,  including  Catholics, 
both  Roman  and  Greek,  the  Christians  number  one  hundred  thou- 
sand in  a  total  population  of  forty  millions,  or  one-fourth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  whole.  And  among  these  are  not  only  many  whose 
Christianity  is  merely  nominal,  but  many  who  decline  to  accept  any- 
thing but  the  underlying  principles  of  that  faith,  and  who  scorn 
almost  the  whole  of  evangelical  theology.  Thus,  in  the  last  report  of 
the  most  successful  mission  in  Japan,  it  is  stated  that  the  *'  foremost 
writers  and  thinkers  "  among  their  churches  "  seem  well-nigh  reckless 
at  times  in  their  destructive  criticism.  Not  merely  do  missionaries 
and  foreign  boards,  present  methods  of  work  and  existing  creeds, 
come  in  for  sweeping  condemnation,  but  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
are  attacked  with  alarming  freedom.  Dissatisfied  with  the  Chris- 
tianity developed  and  taught  in  the  West,  and  feeling  that  there  must 
be  some  meeting  ground  for  the  best  of  the  East  and  the  West,  some 
writers  have  tried  to  find  it  in  a  curious  mingling  of  Ritschlian  Chris- 
tianity, Confucian  ethics,  and  Oriental  mysticism." 

Among  a  people  so  inclined,  and  yet  needing,  with  pathetic  ur- 
gency, the  principles  of  pure  religion,  our  Unitarianism  goes,  bear- 
ing the  simple  gospel  of  freedom,  fellowship,  and  character.  We 
not  only  acknowledge  M'ith  frankness,  but  accept  with  gratitude,  all 
that  is  true  and  uplifting  in  the  faiths  already  there.  We  hold  up 
to  them  the  pure  theism  and  the  deep-rooted  optimism  of  Chris- 
tianity. We  accept,  and  even  proclaim,  as  the  latest  revelation  of 
God,  the  most  advanced  teachings  of  science  and  philosophy,  and 
show,  by  example  and  by  precept,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  a  thor- 
ough-going rationalist  and  at  the  same  time  to  live  a  religious  life. 

To  such  an  appeal  the  Japanese  people  are  not  deaf.  In  their 
own  way  they  are  reaching  out  for  a  satisfactory  religion  and  a 
system  of  ethics  that  will  speak  with  the  voice  of  authority.  If, 
through  our  representatives,  the  Unitarian  body  simply  holds  a  place 
in  that  country,  and  testifies  to  the  reality  of  a  rational  faith ;  if  we 
do  no  more  than  to  remain  visibly  present,  as  living  witnesses  of  the 
great  truth  that  religious  thinking,  feeling,  and  living  are  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  utmost  freedom  of  thought, —  it  may  be  that,  in 
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the  providence  of  God,  we  shall  be  among  the  most  potent  factors  in 
saving  religion  in  that  country  from  final  rejection.  Beside  such  an 
ideal  all  results  capable  of  being  tabulated  in  a  missionary  report 
shrink  into  insignificance.  By  as  much  as  we  value  those  principles 
which  have  made  our  hearts  sing  for  joy, —  nay,  by  as  much  as  we 
realize  the  indispensable  importance  of  religion  itself  as  a  factor  in 
the  well-being  and  development  of  man, —  let  us  be  loyal  to  this  as 
to  a  God-given  trust,  and  do  for  this  people,  and  through  them  to  the 
vast  millions  of  Orientals,  such  a  service  as  few  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  been  called  upon  to  perform  for  their  fellow-men. 


ESSAYS   AND   DISCUSSIONS. 


THE   CHURCH  AND  THE   MASSES. 

BY    REV.    JOHN    CUCKSON. 

The  church  and  the  masses !  By  the  church  in  this  connection  I 
<io  not  mean  any  particular  variety  of  Christianity,  nor  by  the  masses 
any  special  class  of  society.  My  object  for  the  moment  is  to  consider 
the  position  of  the  Christian  Church  in  general  as  it  stands  related 
in  our  own  time  to  the  vast  multitude  of  men  and  women  who  dwell 
in  the  great  centres  of  population.  It  is  obvious  to  every  patient, 
discriminating  mind  that  the  subject  is  of  the  deepest  importance, 
and  raises  questions  which  no  serious  person  can  disregard.  Whether 
we  look  at  the  comparatively  meagre  attendance  at  most  of  the 
churches,  despite  the  frantic  and  for  the  large  part,  pitiable  efforts 
which  are  continually  being  put  forth,  without  avail,  to  reach  the 
masses  ;  or  consider  the  drift  of  modern  life  toward  worldliness  and 
an  absorption  in  secular  pursuits  and  pleasures  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  organized  religion  in  any  form, —  the  outlook,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  is  not  encouraging.  While  it  may  certainly  not  be  said  that 
Christianity  has  lost  any  of  its  intrinsic  power  and  grace,  it  never- 
theless cannot  be  denied  that  from  one  cause  or  another  its  influ- 
ence has  not  been  commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  age  and 
the  increase  of  population.  And  there  is  growing  up  in  our  midst, 
throughout  every  social  grade,  a  disregard  of  its  ordinances  and  an 
indifference  to  its  claims.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  is  more 
of  it  in  the  atmosphere,  and  that  in  some  shapeless  and  undefined 
fashion  it  pervades  the  public  mind.  That  may  or  may  not  be ;  but 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  trend  of  life  is  toward  material  prosperity 
and  self-indulgence,  whether  coarse  or  refined,  and  away  from  an 
institution  in  which  are  trained  ideal  faiths  and  unselfish  hopes  and 
affections,  then  there  is  abundant  ground  to  fear  that  our  common 
Christianity  is  losing  its  control  of  the  forces  which  are  shaping  civ- 
ilization. 

A  large  part  of  the  prevailing  indifference  to  the  Christian 
Church  is  the  result  of  arrested  spiritual  development, —  of  persist- 
ent and  habitual  neglect   of  those  faculties  common  to    mankind, 
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which,  *'  be  they  what  they  may,  are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our 
seeing."  It  begins  in  the  home.  Religion  has  largely  ceased  to  be 
a  plant  of  domestic  culture,  and  secularism  grows  out  of  a  defective 
religious  training,  or  from  no  religious  training  whatever.  If  chil- 
dren are  born  and  bred  in  homes  from  which  religion  in  every  form 
is  exiled,  and  are  left  to  pick  up  their  knowledge  of  God  and  Christ 
and  sacred  things  from  casual  and,  necessarily,  fitful  and  imperfect 
teaching  for  a  few  brief  years  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  result  must 
be  disastrous  to  them.  It  matters  little  whether  the  home  be  one  of 
wealth  and  refinement,  or  of  commonplace  mediocrity,  or  of  hopeless 
poverty.  If  the  prevailing  atmosphere  be  secular,  unideal,  undevout, 
the  result  will  be  the  same, —  a  generation  of  men  and  women,  pos- 
sibly free  from  vulgar  vices,  but  with  no  sense  of  infinite  relations, 
no  enthusiasms  for  lofty  ideals,  and  devoid  of  spiritual  experiences. 

Does  not  this  fact  alone  let  us  into  the  whole  secret  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  so  many  young  men  and  women  in  all  ranks  of  life  from 
religion  and  its  institutions.^  Parents  and  ministers  bewail  their 
indifference  and  isolation,  look  upon  their  estrangement  with  pain 
and  sorrow,  now  reproach  them  for  their  carelessness,  and  then  ply 
them  with  tender  and  beseeching  solicitude,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  mischief  was  done  in  early  life,  and  of  all  places  in  the  home. 
No  definite  religious  bias  was  given  to  the  mind  in  the  most  sensitive 
and  plastic  period  of  its  growth ;  and  they  who  might  have  been 
ardent  disciples  of  Christ  and  devoted  church  members,  gradually 
drift  away  from  all  religious  association,  and  soon  come  to  be  stolid 
pagans  in  the  midst  of  a  civilization  which  professes  to  be  Christian. 

Then  the  ranks  of  the  unchurched  are  further  increased  by  a 
growing  body  of  men  and  women,  mostly  men,  who  profess  religious 
opinions,  and  then  take  no  further  thought  about  them.  They  are 
nominal  Christians,  not  unfriendly  to  the  Church  and  its  services, 
but  simply  indifferent.  They  do  not  ignore  Christianity  altogether, 
but  distinctly  and  habitually  give  it  the  smallest  place  in  their 
regards.  The  neglect  of  religion  which  goes  to  the  length  of  atheism 
or  agnosticism  is  not  common ;  it  is  speculative,  not  practical,  and 
can  hardly  be  counted  as  one  of  the  working  forces  of  civilization. 
But  the  conduct  which  is  logical  and  rational  only  on  the  supposition 
that  religion  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  is  lamentably  common. 
In  other  words,  there  are  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  whose 
daily  lives  there  is  only  the  most  fieeting  reference   to  God   and 
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scarcely  any  disposition  to  worship.  They  would  be  ashamed  to 
doubt  the  verities  which  they  systematically  ignore.  Their  faith  in 
God  is  a  mere  idol  of  the  mind,  a  cold  and  passionless  creation  of 
the  intellect  and  imagination.  They  believe  in  Christ,  but  shrink 
from  anything  like  pronounced  and  helpful  discipleship.  The  Bible 
may  be  all  true  from  Genesis  to  Revelation, —  they  would  most 
likely  say  that  it  is, —  but  the  book  does  not  deeply  interest  them, 
and  exercises  no  authority  over  them.  The  Church  is  a  great  institu- 
tion, and  they  are  not  unwilling  to  admit  its  power  and  place  in  the 
community  and  recognize  its  beneficent  influence  upon  life ;  but  they 
respect  it  at  a  distance,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  enter  its  precincts. 
Prayer  is  beautiful,  but,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  is  a  lost 
art.  Their  lives  are  so  thronged  with  other  things,  which  touch 
them  far  more  closely  and  affect  them  more  vitally,  that  they  have 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  for  spiritual  worship.  There  is  little 
reality  and  no  force  in  their  religion.  It  is  wholly  inoperative,  and 
might  just  as  well  be  called  by  some  other  name.  Suggest  to  such 
people  that  for  their  own  good  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  their 
children  and  neighbors  they  might  make  a  difference  between  week- 
days and  Sundays,  and  encourage  with  their  presence  the  Church 
which  needs  them  far  more  than  their  good  opinion  or  their  annual 
subscriptions,  and  they  will  most  likely  indorse  the  suggestion,  and 
promise  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf ;  but,  once  under  the  spell  of  relig- 
ious indifference,  repentance  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Once 
relinquish  worship,  whether  in  the  home  or  in  the  church,  and  it  is 
hard  to  rekindle  the  ashes  of  a  dead  or  a  dying  faith. 

How  to  revive  in  the  unchurched  a  lost  devotion,  and  restore  to 
religious  fellowship  a  worldly  backslider,  is  the  toughest  problem  an 
earnest  minister  has  to  face.  And  the  problem  is  all  the  deeper, 
if  this  otherwise  good  man,  as  frequently  happens,  is  the  head  of  a 
large  family,  or  a  person  of  commanding  public  influence  and 
position.  The  better  the  man,  the  more  insidious  and  wide-spread 
is  his  influence  in  this  particular,  both  in  the  home  and  in 
society.  His  children  and  associates  will  take  their  cue  from  his 
habits  rather  than  from  his  precepts.  Himself  heedless  of  the 
claims  of  religion  and  indifferent  to  its  institutions,  he  is  apt  to  be 
reckless  of  the  tendencies  in  his  household.  Whether  his  children 
go  to  church  or  stay  at  home  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him,  and 
it  soon  becomes  of  no  concern  to  them ;  and  it  is  not  long  before 
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the  last  link  between  his  family  and  his  church  is  severed,  and  the 
pew  once  filled  with  a  united  and  happy  group  is  empty  altogether 
or  only  occupied  at  intervals  by  an  occasional  visitor.  Is  not  this  a 
true  story  of  religious  declension  written  on  the  records  of  a  thou- 
sand churches  ?  When  a  man  becomes  oblivious  for  a  long  time  to 
the  eternal  trusts,  reverences,  aspirations,  and  contritions  of  the 
soul,  prayer  becomes  an  unwonted  and  tedious  experience,  and  any- 
thing worth  the  name  of  religion  a  forgotten  story. 

But,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  multiform  and  plausible  excuses  for 
non-attendance  at  church,  the  chief  obstacle  of  the  delinquent  to  his 
full  allegiance  to  organized  religion  is  found  in  the  existence  of  what 
he  calls  social  caste.  He  does  not  tell  us  by  what  process  the  dif- 
ferences between  wealth  and  poverty  are  to  be  obliterated  either  in 
the  church  or  elsewhere ;  but  he  somehow  thinks  that,  so  long  as 
they  exist,  they  constitute  an  insuperable  barrier  to  fellowship.  If  he 
is  poor,  he  flatly  refuses  to  sit  in  a  church  which  is  mainly  occupied 
and  supported  by  the  wealthy ;  and  if  he  is  rich  there  is  a  strong 
disposition  to  go  to  church  with  his  own  class  or  not  to  go  at  all. 
And  so  there  has  sprung  up  a  wide-spread  sentiment  against  the 
costly  church  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  so-called  mission  church  on 
the  other.  If  we  look  deeply  into  the  grounds  upon  which  this  prej- 
udice rests, —  for  at  its  root  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  prejudice, — 
we  shall  find  that  wealth  and  poverty  are  not  movable  at  pleasure, 
but  are  here  to  stay.  They  exist  in  business,  in  politics,  and  in  so- 
ciety ;  and  nothing  that  we  can  do  will  keep  them  out  of  the  churches, 
and  therefore  the  best  thing  is  simply  to  recognize*  the  fact,  and 
eschew  the  demagogism  which  continually  magnifies  and  emphasizes 
the  difference  between  them,  and  sets  them  farther  and  farther  apart, 
instead  of  doing  everything  that  can  be  done  to  adjust  their  inequali- 
ties and  bring  them  closer  together. 

Besides,  the  social  character  of  a  particular  church  is  not  deter- 
mined on  any  abstract  principle,  but  on  the  needs  of  those  for  whom 
and  by  whom  it  was  built,  and  the  character  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  it  is  situated.  Even  the  size  and  seating  capacity  of  the 
edifice  is  no  unimportant  factor  in  determining  what  it  can  do 
and  what  it  cannot  do  in  accommodating  worshippers.  A  church  is 
usually  built  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  a  limited  number 
of  people.  A  few  families  in  a  given  neighborhood  meet  together, 
and   decide    to    erect    a   church  to  suit  their  religious   needs   and 
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tastes.  It  is  to  be  a  house  of  worship  for  them  and  for  their  chiU 
dren,  and  for  so  much  of  the  general  public  as  they  are  able  to 
accommodate  with  seats.  The  sense  of  proprietorship  and  privilege 
enters,  and  I  venture  to  say  ought  to  enter,  into  all  their  plans.  The 
church  is  for  them  and  their  families,  and  is  their  spiritual  home  in 
a  sense  in  which  it  can  never  be  the  home  of  casual  visitors  and 
strangers. 

You  may  say  that  this  is  exclusive  if  you  choose,  but  it  is  an  exclu- 
siveness  which  is  both  inevitable  and  justifiable.  It  does  not  arise 
from  social  pride  or  narrowness,  but  from  conditions,  mainly  outward 
and  unavoidable,  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  voluntary  religious 
societies,  which  have  always  existed  and  will  continue  to  exist.  If 
the  State  were  erecting  churches  at  its  own  cost,  and  to  provide  for 
the  religious  needs  of  the  general  public,  then  private  ownership  of 
pews  and  claims  to  special  privileges  would  be  unjust ;  but  when  a 
limited  number  of  people  build  a  church  for  themselves  first,  and  these 
for  the  outside  public  so  far  as  their  resources  will  allow,  they  are  not 
to  be  reproached  on  account  of  the  social  character  of  the  congrega- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  whatever  why,  under  the  principles  of 
Congregationalism,  the  members  of  any  particular  church  should  not 
regulate  their  own  affairs  without  regard  to  the  outside  public ;  and, 
since  they  have  to  pay  the  annual  cost  of  weekly  worship,  it  is  surely 
their  business  to  adopt  that  plan  of  covering  the  expenses  which 
best  guarantees  an  adequate  and  permanent  support,  and  which 
suitably  provides  accommodation  for  their  families.  To  say  that  this 
is  unsociable  and  undemocratic  is  to  misunderstand  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  Congregational  polity. 

But,  having  done  this,  it  may  be  fairly  argued  whether  a  church  so 
constituted  ought  to  stop  at  that  point.  Having  satisfied  the  claims 
of  its  own  people,  if  it  is  wise,  it  will  provide  one  service  on  Sunday 
for  the  public,  a  service  in  which  proprietorship  and  privilege  are 
relinquished.  And,  wherever  this  is  done,  it  ought  to  be  done  hand- 
somely. In  our  efforts  to  be  inclusive  and  to  meet  the  demands 
of  people  who  cannot  be  accommodated  comfortably  at  our  regular 
services  do  what  we  will,  there  ought  to  be  nothing  that  seems  like 
patronage.  The  working  classes  whom  we  long  to  reach  because  we 
believe  that  we  have  a  gospel  that  will  help  them,  are  averse  to  con- 
descension. They  don't  want  any  inferior  seats  in  our  churches  any 
more  than  they  want  our  churches  built  meanly  for  the  poor,  and 
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conducted  just  as  meanly.  If  we  are  to  do  anything  for  them,  let  us 
give  them  nothing  short  of  our  best,  and  let  whatever  is  done  be  done 
out  of  our  abundance,  and  not  according  to  their  necessities.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  has  been  attempted  at  Arlington  Street  Church, 
Boston.  That  is,  as  you  know,  a  proprietary  church.  Its  pews  are 
all  owned,  and  are  all  taken  ;  and  at  the  morning  service  visitors  have 
to  risk  their  chance  of  being  accommodated  at  once  with  seats.  If 
they  will  only  wait  a  little  while, —  and  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why 
they  shouldn't, —  there  is  never  much  difficulty  about  seating  them. 
The  owners  of  pews,  there  as  elsewhere,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  are 
courteous  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  No  man,  however  poor,  is 
judged  by  his  poverty.  A  seat  is  found  for  him,  and  books,  and, 
unless  he  carries  pride  in  his  own  heart  and  morbidly  broods  over 
social  disparities,  nothing  happens  to  him  to  discount  the  truth  there 
that  rich  and  poor  meet  together,  and  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all. 
But  at  the  vesper  services  in  the  afternoon  the  entire  church  is  given 
up  to  strangers,  and  a  service  is  provided  which  in  no  respect  falls 
behind  that  which  is  held  for  church  members  in  the  morning.  It  is 
not  a  service  for  the  poor,  and  there  isjnothing  poverty-stricken  about 
it.  It  is  a  service  for  the  masses ;  and  of  all  the  vast  throng  which 
gathers  there  from  week  to  week,  from  October  to  the  middle  of  May, 
not  one  man  is  made  to  feel  that  his  self-respect  is  injured  or  that  he 
is  being  patronized.  If  he  wants  to  contribute  something  in  return 
for  his  church  privileges,  he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  three  or 
four  times  during  the  season,  not,  however,  to  the  society  itself,  but 
to  the  various  charities  in  which  it  is  interested.  It  is  true  the  church 
is  comfortably  furnished.  Everything  has  been  done  which  wealth 
and  good  taste  can  do  to  make  it  comfortable  and  attractive,  but 
these  ought  to  be  helps  more  than  hindrances.  I  rather  pity  the 
man  who  prefers  to  worship  God  in  the  open  air  or  in  some  unattrac- 
tive hall,  and  who  makes  the  material  surroundings  of  a  church  a 
hindrance  to  Christian  fellowship.  He  is  surely  poor  material  to 
work  upon,  and  it  is  futile  to  attempt  to^conciliate  him.  Meet  him 
on  his  own  ground  if  you  will,  preach  to  him  in  public  places  and 
the  slums,  but  do  not  permit  his  prejudice  against  decent  and  be- 
coming surroundings  to  be  cast  as  a  reproach  against  the  churches. 

Then,  further,  it  is  alleged  that  the  average  minister  and  his  mes- 
sage are  out  of  date.  We  are  told,  until  we  are  tired  of  hearing  it, 
the  churches  are  deserted  because  their  services  are  not  in  touch 
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with  the  intellectual  and  moral  requirements  of  the  age.  The  forms 
of  worship,  it  is  said,  are  too  stiff  and  ecclesiastical,  and  the  preacher 
has  seldom  anything  to  say  which  is  either  new  or  true.  The  atmos- 
phere of  the  church  is  mediaeval,  and  the  minister  dwells  too  habit> 
ually  upon  thoughts  and  things  which  belong  to  antiquity.  The 
non-attendant  at  church,  it  will  be  observed,  is  nearly  always  a  superior 
person.  He  is  apt  to  be  more  or  less  of  an  intellectual  Pharisee. 
And  his  sweeping  indictment  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  churches 
usually  rests  upon  very  inadequate  data.  It  is  true  enough  of  some 
churches  and  of  some  ministers,  but  it  is  absolutely  false  and  unjust  as 
applied  generally  to  churches  and  ministers.  The  churches  of  Chris- 
tendom at  the  present  day  are  full  of  modern  thought,  and  are  keenly 
alive  to  their  duty  in  respect  to  the  social  and  industrial  problems  of 
the  hour,  even  though  some  of  them  do  continue  to  employ  forms  of 
prayer  sanctified  by  long  use,  and  bom  in  an  age  of  faith  and  deep 
spiritual  repose,  in  preference  to  the  crude,  hectic,  rambling,  and 
often  unspiritual  utterances  of  an  age  in  which  faith  is  feeble,  and 
repose  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

Then  as  to  the  ministers,  they  are  not  persons  requiring  much 
commiseration  either  as  to  what  they  are  or  what  they  do.  And 
yet  how  much  of  it  is  condescendingly  given  to  them  I  It  is  posi- 
tively revolting  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the  supercilious  flip- 
pant criticism  of  the  ministry  from  the  lips  of  superior  persons 
who  boast  how  seldom  they  enter  a  church,  and  from  men  of  the 
world.  One  wonders  where  they  have  studied  the  clergy,  and 
whether  they  have  attended  church  long  enough  or  taken  a  suffi- 
ciently creditable  part  in  religious  work,  to  be  able  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence of  men  who  not  only  stand  valiantly  for  the  best  things  in 
modern  civilization,  but  who  give  their  lives  unselfishly  to  every 
humane  and  righteous  cause.  There  are  no  set  of  men  more  demo- 
cratic in  their  sympathies  than  the  clergy  of  all  denominations ;  and 
when  I  try  to  recall  the  names  of  those  who  have  contributed  to  the 
solution  of  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  problems  of  our  age, 
not  a  few  of  them  have  been  clergymen  in  active  ministry  or  laymen 
who  were  once  clergymen.  A  clergyman's  first  duty  is,  of  course,  to 
his  parish.  The  work  which  is  nearest  to  his  heart  is  naturally  that 
of  which  his  church  is  the  centre.  He  cannot  leave  the  spot  he  is 
set  to  till,  and  the  special  task  he  was  educated  to  perform,  and 
which,  if  rightly  attended  to,  will  tax  all  his  powers  and  monopolize 
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the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and  tramp  the  country  as  social  agitator 
or  partisan  politician.  His  education,  not  less  than  his  commission, 
defines  and  fixes  the  orbit  in  which  he  must  move.  To  reproach 
him  for  not  doing  more,  or  not  doing  something  which  he  apparently 
elects  not  to  do,  is  often  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  ungenerous.  But 
it  is  said  he  is  a  man  of  leisure,  and  is  moreover  obsequious  and  the 
apologist  of  his  wealthy  supporters,  and  so  the  masses  have  little  or 
nothing  to  expect  from  him.  This  is  a  misapprehension  coupled 
with  a  rather  contemptible  implication  of  cowardice.  What  the 
clergyman  of  a  great  city  parish  is  called  upon  to  do,  whether  that 
parish  be  rich  or  poor,  is  best  known  to  himself.  He  knows  much 
better  than  any  outsider  what  are  the  responsibilities,  the  cares,  the  in- 
cessant toil  of  brain  and  heart,  incidental  to  the  effort  to  hold  rich 
and  poor,  fervent  and  indifferent,  loyal  to  the  loftiest  ideals  and  de- 
voted to  unselfish  service  and  sacrifice.  He  knows  all  the  demands 
which  are  involved  in  his  pastoral  duties  and  obligations,  some  of 
them  easy  and  pleasant  to  the  last  degree,  while  others  are  a  con- 
stant tax  upon  the  nerves  and  heart.  He  knows  how  numerous  are 
the  calls  upon  his  time  and  thought  outside  his  parish  and  mainly  in 
works  of  public  charity ;  and  the  taunt  so  often  levelled  against  him 
that  on  the  whole  he  is  more  ornamental  than  useful,  is  inconsid- 
erate, flippant,  and  ill-natured.  And  as  for  the  obsequious  clergyman, 
truckling  to  the  rich  and  neglectful  of  the  poor,  subservient  and 
cowardly,  in  my  long  experience  I  have  never  met  him ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  exists  anywhere  except  in  the  prolific  imagination  of 
a  wretched  demagogue. 

So  far  we  have  considered  alleged  obstacles  to  the  power  of 
churches  over  the  masses,  some  of  which  are  obviously  not  very 
serious.  They  are  either  unreasonable  or  trivial  or  unavoidable. 
Let  us  now  probe  this  question  a  little  deeper,  and  see  whether  there 
be  not  something  in  the  quality  of  our  customary  worship,  its  tone 
and  spirit  and  purpose,  rather  than  in  its  forms  and  material  en- 
vironment, which  accounts  in  no  small  degree,  if  not  entirely,  for  not 
a  little  of  the  popular  indifference  to  churches.  Have  we  settled  in 
our  minds  very  definitely  and  clearly  what  is  the  normal  function  of 
a  church  ?  Is  it  not  too  true  that  the  popular  idea  of  the  Church  is, 
like  the  popular  notion  of  Christianity,  somewhat  hazy  and  ill-defined  ? 
To  many  minds  Christianity  is  everything,  and  everything  is  Christi- 
anity;  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  religion  of  Jesus  were 
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reduced  to  the  alternative  of  being  a  conglomerate  of  metaphysical 
theories  and  conflicting  principles  or  a  cloud  of  nebulous  mist.  Now 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a  general  philosophy  of  religion,  and  is  identified 
with  speculations  to  which  Jesus  must  have  been  an  utter  stranger ; 
then  it  is  held  to  be  a  cluster  of  rites  and  traditions  in  the  custody 
of  a  privileged  body  of  priests ;  here  it  is  little  more  than  higher 
criticism,  and  there  nothing  better  than  a  code  of  ethical  precepts. 

The  popular  conception  of  the  Church  partakes  of  the  same 
miscellaneous  character.  Sometimes  it  is  set  forth  as  a  mere  store- 
house of  ecclesiastical  curios,  old  creeds,  obsolete  usages  and 
customs.  At  other  times  it  is  either  a  platform  for  the  discussion 
of  all  the  problems  in  philosophy,  science,  and  literature,  or 
a  bureau  of  charity.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the 
nondescript  and  indefinite  character  of  the  Church  militates  against 
its  popularity.  We  have  not  sufficiently  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  Church  exists  primarily  and  mainly  to  cultivate  instincts  and 
feelings  and  aspirations  which  ripen  into  character,  and  that,  if  it 
fail  at  this  point,  its  failure  is  as  disastrous  as  it  is  conspicuous. 
Our  natures  imperatively  demand  occasions  for  the  exercise  of 
religious  emotion,  for  gratitude,  reverence,  contrition,  sympathy, 
affection,  opportunities  for  the  growth  of  faculties  which  are  as 
distinct  from  the  reason  and  conscience  as  art  is  from  logic  or 
poetry  from  science,  and  for  ages  it  has  seemed  to  men  that  in  the 
quiet  of  the  sanctuary  and  the  religious  fellowship  of  kindred  minds 
they  foimd  the  conditions  of  worship  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere 
or  amid  other  surroundings.  And  so  the  true  church  has,  and  ought 
to  have,  a  unique  place  in  human  regard.  Its  work  is  distinct, 
unrivalled.  It  is  not  that  of  the  school  or  college  or  lecture 
lyceum  or  charity  organization.  It  may,  and  it  does,  touch  these  at 
all  points,  but  it  exists  to  accomplish  that  which  lies  forever  beyond 
their  power.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  emphasize  this  truth, 
because  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  think  lightly  of  worship  in 
itself,  and  a  disposition  to  make  the  church  purely  educational  and 
philanthropic,  the  centre  of  practical  utilities  rather  than  the  temple 
of  the  religious  imagination  and  the  palace  of  the  soul.  But  follow 
the  movements  of  human  history,  examine  the  forces  which  have 
been  most  potent  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  and  you  will  find  that 
faith  and  worship  have  been  the  great  factors  in  human  civilization. 
Not  brute  force,  nor  material  energy,  not  even  intellectual  prowess, 
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but   sympathy   and   affection,  service  and  sacrifice,  reverence  and 
worship,  have  inspired  the  noblest  pages  of  human  history. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me,  I  have  no  desire  to  underestimate  the 
value  to  the  Church  of  scholarship  and  practical  benevolence ;  but 
I  want  to  state  the  plain,  blunt  fact  that  men  and  women  owe  more 
of  what  is  highest  and  best  in  them  to  the  church  than  to  the  col- 
lege, to  their  prayers  than  to  their  possessions,  to  religious  quicken- 
ing than  to  fussy  activity  in  any  direction,  to  the  preacher  rather 
than  to  the  essayist  or  lecturer.  Turn  where  we  will,  to  the  silent, 
secret  life  of  the  individual,  to  the  permanent  well-being  of  the 
family,  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  community,  the  energy  that 
inspires  and  quickens  is  an  impulse  from  within,  a  rich,  full  tide 
of  invisible  trust  and  affection,  which  can  only  arise  in  the  heart  of 
a  religious  man,  and  which  meditation  and  prayer  can  alone  create 
and  sustain. 

The  thing  I  am  contending  for  as  lying  within  the  special  power 
of  the  Church  is  that  rare  something  which  constitutes  the  difference 
between  life  and  creed,  between  sermon  and  essay,  between  the 
preacher  and  any  other  public  teacher.  Surely,  the  first  object 
of  religious  services  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  which  is  stimulating 
and  inspiring,  which  produces  a  conscious  sense  of  communion  with 
God  and  a  conviction  of  life's  infinite  and  spiritual  relations.  We  do 
not  ask  merely  whether  worship  is  useful  or  instructive,  but  whether 
it  brings  the  worshipper  into  helpful  and  uplifting  relations  with  the 
object  of  all  worship,  the  source  of  all  power,  the  God  of  all  com- 
fort. In  other  words,  it  is  the  special  function  and  privilege  of  the 
Church  to  do  for  the  average  man  and  woman  what  Nature  does  in 
the  summer,  though  in  a  different  and  perhaps  less  adequate  way. 
In  the  sunny  season  of  the  year  we  abandon  ourselves  without 
reserve  to  the  Infinite  Spirit  of  the  earth  and  sky.  Our  life  with 
Nature  is  not  so  much  a  study  as  a  delight.  We  look  into  the  star- 
lit heavens  with  eyes  of  wonder  and  divine  stu'prise.  We  gaze  long 
and  often  upon  the  vast  ocean,  in  storm  and  calm,  thinking  far  less 
of  its  utilities  and  the  vast  commerce  which  rides  upon  its  waves 
than  of  the  Deity  who,  without  weariness  and  without  rest,  holds  its 
countless  drops  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  We  ramble  through  the 
woods  and  are  contented  to  be  hushed  by  their  solemn  stillness  and 
awed  by  their  shadows.  We  gather  wild  flowers  in  the  dells  and 
meadows,  not  as  botanists,  but  simply  as  lovers  of  the  fragrant  and 
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beautiful  creations  of  a  mind  that  seems  to  riot  in  its  own  splendor. 
We  allow  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe  to  have  its  way  with  us,  and 
yield  ourselves  to  what  Wordsworth  calls  "a  wise  passiveness." 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  church  and  its  services  should  be  made 
to  facilitate  some  measure  of  the  same  spiritual,  abandonment  and 
communion.  It  ought  to  be  the  function  of  the  written  and  spoken 
word,  of  the  prayer  and  hymn,  of  the  music  and  sermon,  to  kindle 
in  a  degree  the  rapture  which  glows  in  the  face  of  Nature, —  nay,  to 
awaken  emotions  which  Nature  has  no  power  to  disturb.  This  is 
what  the  busy,  crowded  masses  need :  not  simply  instruction,  which 
they  can  obtain  in  better  form  through  a  hundred  channels  outside 
the  Church ;  not  dreary  homilies,  which  too  frequently  only  deaden 
still  further  the  moral  sensibilities ;  not  musical  p3rrotechnics,  which 
encourage  criticism  rather  than  devotion ;  not  a  dull  and  cheerless 
treatment  of  secular  topics,  with  which  they  are  only  too  familiar  in 
the  monthly  magazine  and  the  daily  press,  but  a  devotional  service 
which  from  its  opening  to  its  close  lifts  them  for  a  brief  space 
into  unclouded  r^ons  of  trust  and  hope,  and  gives  them  relief  from 
their  burdens  of  care  and  solace  and  healing  for  their  sorrows. 
Call  this  sentiment,  if  you  will,  but  don't  forget  that  in  religion, 
while  thought  may  be  necessary,  feeling  is  indispensable:  and 
the  mass  of  people  gather  more  benefit  from  strong  and  elevated 
emotion  than  from  any  purely  intellectual  exercise  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Has  the  Church  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
create  religious  ecstasy  ?  Has  it  no  other  function  than  to  kindle 
feeling  ?  Well,  if  it  can  do  that,  and  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
I  venture  to  think  that  its  power  would  be  greatly  augmented  and  its 
influence  for  good  extended.  We  cannot  afford  to  think  lightly  of 
services  which,  though  they  produce  no  tangible  or  material  results, 
go  right  to  the  centre  of  life  as  nothing  else  does.  We  cannot 
measure  the  services  of  the  Church  by  any  mere  utilitarian  standard. 
Their  best  results  are  wrought  where  measurement  is  impossible. 
But  why  apply  our  prosy  matter-of-fact  tests  to  religion?  We  do 
not  apply  them  to  art  or  music  or  poetry.  When  we  enter  a  gallery 
of  great  pictures,  and  are  stirred  by  the  form  and  beauty  of  the 
artist's  creation,  we  do  not  stop  to  gauge  the  exact  worth  of  our 
emotions,  and  wonder  whether  there  is  any  utility  in  beauty. 
We  simply  yield  ourselves  to  the  inspiring  sight,  and  then  let  it 
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have  its  way  with  us.  When  we  listen  to  the  strains  of  Handel 
or  Mozart  or  Beethoven,  we  do  not  drop  into  a  mood  of  prosaic 
questioning  as  to  whether  music  produces  results  in  us  adequate 
to  the  time  and  money  we  give  to  it.  No,  we  simply  drink  in  the 
divine  harmonies,  and  open  every  ear  of  the  mind,  that  we  may 
catch  the  sublime  strains  and  enjoy  the  rapture  of  sounds  we  cannot 
hear  too  often,  and  with  which  we  cannot  be  too  familiar.  When  we 
read  a  great  poem,  and  come  under  the  spell  of  a  mighty  imagina- 
tion, we  no  more  think  of  dissecting  it  than  we  think  of  separating 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  or  analyzing  the  hues  of  black  and  gold 
which  glorify  the  dying  hours  of  an  autumn  day.  So  it  is  with 
religion.  It  is  enough  that  it  inspires,  quickens,  soothes,  and  sanc- 
tifies, and  by  going  to  the  springs  of  human  feeling  controls  all  the 
currents  of  being  and  of  action ;  and  he  who  is  able  to  open  the 
fountains  of  strong  and  pure  religious  emotion  to  any  extent  need 
not  envy  any  man  his  power  for  good. 

But  there  is  where  our  difficulty  lies ;  there,  if  anywhere,  is  the 
secret  of  our  spiritual  im potency.  It  is  no  great  task  to  wrestle  with 
men's  doubts,  to  grapple  more  or  less  successfully  with  the  crucial 
problems  of  theology,  politics,  and  social  life ;  to  enter  into  the  arena 
of  fierce  controversy,  and  fight  like  gladiators  against  the  champions 
of  conflicting  creeds,  or  to  create  by  some  theatrical  device  a  passing 
sensation  that  will  draw  the  crowd.  But,  to  make  men  feel  the  reality 
of  God  instead  of  merely  discussing  him  with  them ;  to  kindle  their 
love  for  Christ  until  they  give  their  hearts  to  him,  instead  of  confus- 
ing and  perplexing  them  with  speculative  Christologies ;  to  present 
the  virtues  in  such  guise  that  they  win  men  by  their  beauty  and 
simplicity  instead  of  telling  the  twice-told  tale  of  the  theory  of 
ethics ;  to  convince  them  that  this  life,  despite  its  cares  and  sorrows 
and  sore  disappointments,  is  essentially  beautiful,  and  may  be  made 
increasingly  so,  and  that  the  life  to  come  is  more  than  a  shining  pos- 
sibility, is,  in  fact,  *^  an  everlasting  day  of  perfect  knowledge  unbroken 
by  a  shadowing  cloud  or  a  deepening  twilight," — that  is  a  nobler  and 
more  difficult  task,  and  one  which  taxes  all  the  powers. 

I  have  not  by  any  means  exhausted  the  long  list  of  apologies  for  the 
neglect  of  religious  fellowship.  It  would  be  impossible  to  do  so,  for 
human  ingenuity  has  never  been  so  sorely  tried  in  anything  as  in  find- 
ing plausible  excuses  for  not  going  to  church.  Their  name  is  legion. 
Every  minister  encounters  them  daily  whenever  he  tries  to  quicken 
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the  sense  of  duty  among  the  lax  members  of  his  flock.  But  I  have 
tried  to  dispel  some  of  the  most  powerful  prejudices  against  the 
Church,  and  to  correct  some  hurtful  misrepresentations.  The  Church 
is  fallible.  It  makes  mistakes,  and  often  sins  against  its  best  inter- 
ests ;  and  it  is  common  enough  for  non-church-goers,  of  a  certain 
kind  to  assume  that  light  and  liberty  and  progress  are  with  them, 
and  not  with  the  churches.  But  while  the  Church  may  at  times  be 
slow  in  its  movements  and  conservative  as  to  change,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, in  close  touch  with  the  rising  tides  of  knowledge  and  of  duty. 
It  is  still  what  it  ever  has  been, — a  beacon-light  amid  the  gloom.  It 
is  the  inspirer  of  the  best  living  reforms,  and  the  generous  supporter 
of  every  just  and  humane  movement.  The  strength  of  the  best  man- 
hood and  womanhood  of  our  time  is  still  consecrated  to  its  service ; 
and  although  beset  and  frequently  hindered  by  prejudice  and  mis- 
judgment,  it  is  doing  more  than  all  other  institutions  put  together  to 
make  and  keep  the  world  in  which  we  live  a  safe  and  healthy  place 
for  human  souls  to  dwell  in. 


OUR   CONGREGATIONAL   POLITY. 

BY    REV.    F.    L.    HOSMER. 

Our  Congregational  polity,  as  a  fellowship  of  churches,  is  an  in- 
heritance. To  understand  it,  therefore,  involves  some  historical 
retrospect;  and  to  this  I  shall  devote  a  part  of  my  paper.  I  shall 
then  consider  some  practical  bearings  of  the  subject  upon  the  indi- 
vidual church  among  us  and  upon  our  associated  action  as  a  fellow- 
ship of  churches. 

But  may  I  first  say  a  word  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  to 
our  portion  of  the  Israel  of  God  at  this  time  ?  By  many  outside  and 
by  not  a  few  inside  our  fellowship,  our  polity  is  imperfectly  under- 
stood. We  are  looked  upon  not  simply  as  a  denomination,  which  I 
suppose  we  are,  but  as  a  sect,  which  from  the  beginning  we  have 
in  the  main  striven  not  to  be,  and  which  the  most  honored  of  the 
fathers,  whether  radicals  or  conservatives  in  theological  belief,  have 
alike  disclaimed.  Not  long  ago  a  gentleman  standing  among  the 
foremost  of  his  profession  in  one  of  our  largest  Western  cities  asked 
me  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  individual  church  in  the  Unitarian 
fellowship  and  the  degree  of  authority  exercised  by  the  latter  over 
it;  and,  though  I  found  his  impressions  correct,  yet  he  needed  to 
have  them  confirmed.  And  a  little  longer  ago  a  woman  of  unusual 
intelligence  spoke  to  me  of  her  special  interest  in  a  sermon  which  her 
minister  had  then  recently  preached  upon  the  beginnings  and  growth 
of  the  Congregational  polity  in  New  England  and  the  Unitarian 
inheritance  therein,  giving  her,  as  she  said,  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
whole  subject  than  she  before  had.  And  just  now  especially,  amid 
the  awakening  of  a  freer  spirit  which  is  our  opportunity,  and  when 
the  idea  of  a  church  of  the  people  is  proclaimed  as  if  it  were  the 
creation  of  to-day,  and  Scrooby  and  Southwark  and  Leyden  and 
Plymouth  were  not  historic  names,  we  need  to  make  very  clear  and  to 
emphasize  the  free  Congregationalism  which  is  our  inheritance,  and 
the  palladium  of  our  fellowship  amid  the  diversity  of  thought  and 
method  that  mark  the  religious  movements  of  the  hour. 

Our  inheritance,  I  have  said,  of  this  free  Congregational  polity,  but 
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not  ours  alone.  We  share  it  with  some  others.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
primitive  churches,  then  it  is  the  early  inheritance  of  Christendom, 
though  great  branches  therein  have  left  it  behind  under  the  strong 
influences  of  political  association  and  ideals.  At  no  time,  however, 
in  all  the  centuries  of  Christian  history  have  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  those  first  communities  been  wholly  lost.  The  fresh  study  of  them 
and  return  to  them  have  marked  revivals  of  personal  religion  and  the 
inflow  of  new  forces  at  many  a  point.  But  the  particular  illustration 
of  most  interest  to  us  in  this  present  connection  is  to  be  found  in 
that  little  congregation  gathering  within  the  house  of  William  Brews 
ter  at  Scrooby,  England,  in  1603. 

The  separation  of  England  from  Rome  had  served  to  give  freer 
play  to  the  religious  questioning  and  the  growing  national  hopes  and 
ideals  of  the  people.  There  were  many  who  desired  to  see  the  old 
ecclesiastical  order  maintained  with  no  more  than  a  change  in  name. 
Others  would  retain  Episcopacy,  but  with  a  larger  measure  of  indi- 
vidual freedom  in  matters  of  ritual.  There  were  others,  including 
many  of  the  best  minds  in  the  realm,  who  held  no  less  strongly  to 
the  idea  of  a  national  church,  but  who  would  fashion  that  church 
after  the  Genevan  pattern.  Of  these  were  the  Puritans.  But  within 
this  Puritan  party  there  arose  still  another  party  of  men  who  de- 
spaired of  a  church  under  whatever  control  of  the  secular  power. 
They  felt  that  religion  must  begin  with  the  individual  and  groups  of 
individuals,  and  thus  create  the  Church ;  that  no  State  could  create  a 
church  or  have  proper  authority  over  its  matters  of  ritual  and  doc- 
trine. Very  naturally,  these  people  came  to  regard  any  acceptance 
of  or  identification  with  the  national  church  as  in  itself  wrong. 
They  became  known  as  **  Separatists  "  or  Independents.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  in  1593  estimated  that  there  were  then  twenty  thousand  of 
these  in  England, —  not  a  great  many  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
people,  but  men  on  fire  with  their  convictions,  and  who  already  were 
anticipating  in  their  way  that  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State 
and  the  grounds  thereof  which  are  the  commonplace  of  to-day*s 
thought  in  this  country. 

Of  these  Independents  was  that  little  congregation  meeting  at 
Scrooby  manor.  It  is  one  more  illustration  of  which  the  more  inti- 
mate study  of  history  shows  us  so  many,  of  good  coming  out  of  the 
Nazareths.  For  this  was  a  rural  district ;  and  here  it  would  seem,  as 
on  a  nearer  and  more  familiar  occasion,  were  for  the  most  part  "em- 
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battled  farmers/'  whose  shot,  at  first  of  little  report,  came  to  be 
**' heard  round  the  world."  It  was  these  men  of  whom  Bradford 
wrote,  *'  They  shook  off  this  yoke  of  antichristian  bondage,  and,  as 
the  Lord's  free  people,  joined  themselves  by  a  covenant  of  the  Lord 
into  a  church  estate,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  to  walk  in  all 
his  ways  made  known  or  to  be  made  known  unto  them,  according  to 
their  best  endeavors,  whatever  it  should  cost  them."  Of  the  vicissi- 
tudes experienced  by  this  first  free  Congregational  church  within 
modem  times,  the  persecutions  suffered  at  home,  the  sojourn  in  Ley- 
den  as  in  a  strange  though  friendly  land,  the  brave  hope  of  better 
carrying  out  their  ideals  on  the  New  World's  virgin  soil,  the  embarka- 
tion and  the  memorable  words  of  Pastor  Robinson  at  parting,  the 
landing  at  '*  New"  Plymouth  and  the  beginnings  of  that  settlement  so 
pregnant  with  after  results,  there  is  no  need  to  speak  here  in  detail. 
But  this  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  people  were  Puritans  of 
the  Puritans,  disbelievers  in  a  national  church  of  any  sort,  and  who 
had  given  up  all  dreams  of  such  a  fulfilment,  whether  under  out-and- 
out  prelacy  or  its  cheap  imitation  and  thin  disguise. 

We  have  now  to  turn  to  the  beginnings  of  one  other  New  Elngland 
colony,  which,  together  with  that  of  Plymouth,  was  to  shape  the  re- 
ligious and  civil  polity  of  that  portion  of  this  new  shore,  and  thereby 
very  materially  the  subsequent  history  of  the  whole  country.  The 
story  is  interestingly  given  in  Dr.  Bacon's  "Genesis  of  the  New 
England  Churches."  It  shows  us  how  streams  that  could  not  become 
one  in  the  Old  England  came  together  in  the  changed  conditions  of 
the  New,  and  formed  one  strong  and  widening  river.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  settlement  of  Salem  under  the  direction  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company  (London)  in  1628.  Under  this  company  there 
landed  at  Salem  in  August  of  that  year  some  forty  persons  with 
Capt.  (afterward  governor)  John  Endicott.  They  were  not  Indepen- 
dents. On  the  contrary,  they  viewed  the  Plymouth  colonists  and  their 
ilk  at  home  as  schismatics,  while  they  themselves  still  held  to  a 
national  church,  which  they  hoped  to  see  completely  reformed.  In 
this  connection  is  an  incident  with  a  moral  that  loses  none  of  its 
force  by  lapse  of  time.  Other  persons,  classed  as  "servants,"  had 
come  out  to  the  colony  either  with  Endicott  or  soon  after ;  and  the 
supply  of  food  and  shelter  was  wholly  inadequate  for  so  many. 
Several  died,  and  more  sickened.  In  this  dire  strait  Endicott  sent  to 
the  Plymouth  colony  for  a  physician,  of  whose  skill  in  curing  "divers 
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of  the  scurvy  and  other  diseases "  he  had  heard.  When  this  Dr. 
Fuller  took  his  departure  from  Salem,  he  left  Endicott  and  the  Salem 
folk  with  very  much  modified  opinions  of  the  views  and  practices  of 
the  older  colony,  to  which  Endicott's  frank  and  grateful  letter  after- 
ward to  Gov.  Bradford  bears  witness.  Thus  already  the  supposed 
gulf  between  the  two  settlements  was  beginning  to  be  bridged  over. 
Common  needs  and  mutual  service  are  a  great  solvent  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal differences.  In  May  of  the  next  year  (1629)  another  expedition 
was  fitted  out  for  the  Salem  colony  by  the  Home  Company,  now 
newly  incorporated  under  a  charter  from  the  king.  In  a  list  of 
necessaries  to  be  provided  the  first  item  is  "ministers."  (Bacon's 
"  Genesis,"  etc.,  p.  458.)  The  care  with  which  these  ministers  were 
selected  is  matter  of  much  interest  to  us,  and  throws  light  upon  the 
religious  aspects  of  the  settlement  and  the  S3rmpathies  and  aims  of 
those  composing  the  company  that  projected  it.  These  ministers 
were  not  to  be  of  the  Independent  sort,  who  had  broken  with  the 
idea  of  a  national  church,  but  such  as  should  establish  in  the  New 
England  the  Church  of  the  Old,  purged  from  those  errors  of  ritual 
and  doctrine  which  seemed  impossible  of  reformation  under  king 
and  parliament.  The  men  finally  selected  were  Francis  Higginson, 
Samuel  Skelton,  and  Francis  Bright ;  and  these  sailed  each  in  one  of 
the  three  ships  of  the  expedition.  The  words  attributed  to  Higgin- 
son as  the  shores  of  England  faded  from  sight  may  be  supposed  to 
voice  the  views  of  all  three,  and  certainly  they  speak  for  his  tender- 
ness of  heart.  '*  We  will  not  say,  as  the  Separatists  are  wont  to  say 
at  their  leaving  of  England,  '  Farewell,  Babylon  !  farewell,  Rome  !  * 
but  we  will  say,  *  Farewell,  dear  England,  farewell,  the  Church  of  God 
in  England  and  all  the  Christian  friends  there.'  We  do  not  go  to 
New  England  as  Separatists  from  the  Church  of  England,  though  we 
cannot  but  separate  from  the  corruptions  in  it ;  but  we  go  to  practise 
the  positive  part  of  church  reformation  and  propagate  the  gospel  in 
America." 

It  seems  a  striking  instance  of  coming  events  casting  their 
shadows  before  that  in  this  expedition,  and  apportioned  to  the 
same  ship  with  Higginson,  was  one  Ralph  Smith,  an  out-and-out 
Separatist  minister,  and  who  later  came  to  be  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Plymouth.  There  was  much  misgiving  on  the  company*s  part 
when  they  learned  about  this  man ;  but  his  goods  were  on  board, 
and  they  did  not  refuse  him  passage  at  the  last  hour,  though  they 
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deemed  it  proper  to  >\Tite  to  Gov.  Endicott  a  word  of  warning  in 
regard  to  him,  and  he  was  expressly  enjoined  from  exercising  his 
ministry  within  the  company's  jurisdiction.  In  view  of  all  this 
solicitude  in  the  selection  of  these  ministers,  the  events  following 
their  arrival  at  Salem  are  most  noteworthy,  and  show  the  forces 
already  at  work  on  this  New  World  soil. 

Though  these  ministers  were  sent  out  to  the  new  colony  by  the 
men  who  had  projected  it,  and  in  answer  to  the  colony's  need,  yet 
this  seemed  not  of  itself  to  constitute  them  rightful  shepherds  of  the 
little  wilderness  flock.  The  people  themselves  were  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  and  to  do.  Accordingly,  a  day  was  solemnly  set  apart 
by  Endicott,  whereon  Higginson  and  Skelton,  after  some  statements 
made  by  them  in  regard  to  their  views  of  the  ministerial  office  and 
the  call  thereto,  were  duly  elected,  the  one  as  teacher,  and  the  other 
as  pastor.  But  this  action  was  deemed  incomplete,  for  election  was 
not  ordination ;  and,  though  both  these  men  had  received  ordina- 
tion in  the  Church  of  England,  yet  this  fact  was  not  interpreted  as 
investing  them  with  authority  to  exercise  their  office  in  the  new  com- 
munity across  the  sea.  Accordingly,  as  we  learn  from  a  contem- 
porary letter  to  Gov.  Bradford,  "  they  accepting  the  choice,  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson and  three  or  four  of  the  gravest  members  of  the  church  laid 
their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton,  using  prayers  therewith.  This  being 
done,  then  there  was  an  imposition  of  hands  on  Mr.  Higginson.'* 
(Bacon's  "Genesis,"  p.  473.)  Not  much  of  prelacy  in  this,  surely, 
but  a  most  signal  recognition  of  authority  in  the  people,  whose  fore- 
cast and  full  reach  could  hardly  have  been  realized  at  the  time. 
But  what  is  yet  more  significant,  when  it  came  to  the  choice  of 
deacons  and  elders,  there  was  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  these 
people  the  fact  that  jthere  had  been  no  clear  determination  who  had 
the  right  to  exercise  this  suflFrage.  Evidently,  the  church  must  exist 
before  it  could  officer  itself.  Who  constituted  that  church  ?  This 
was  a  leading  question.  It  led  then  and  there  to  the  organization 
of  a  church,  with  some  thirty  persons  selected  as  charter  members ; 
and  thereupon  not  only  were  deacons  and  elders  duly  chosen,  but 
even  Mr.  Higginson  and  Mr.  Skelton  were  again  ordained,  that 
there  might  be  no  question  as  to  their  authority  and  its  sufficient 
source.  Thus  these  people  who  had  held  aloof  from  independency, 
and  had  cherished  the  hope  and  ideal  of  a  reformed  national  church, 
were  making  the  principles  of   free  Congregationalism  the  corner- 
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Stone  of  that  first  church  to  be  organized  in  New  England ;  for  the 
Plymouth  Church,  bear  in  mind,  was  already  organized  before  the 
Pilgrims  landed  on  this  shore.  The  national  Puritan  had  uncon- 
sciously gone  over  in  practice  to  the  principles  of  the  Independent. 
U^he  task  in  hand  was  not  to  re-form,  but  to  form  a  church ;  and  he 
did  it  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way, —  the  way  in  which 
those  earliest  Christian  churches  were  formed  as  Paul  preached  from 
city  to  city.  This  event  Dr.  Bacon  significantly  calls  "the  begin- 
ning of  a  distinctively  American  church  history.'' 

In  this  connection  is  a  pleasing  incident,  which  illustrates  the 
principle  of  fellowship  under  this  free  Congregational  polity. 
There  were  on  their  way  to  this  Salem  ordination  representatives 
from  the  church  at  Plymouth,  with  Gov.  Bradford  at  their  head; 
but,  by  reason  of  a  stormy  voyage  across  the  bay,  they  did  not 
arrive  until  the  day's  work  was  nearly  over.  But  their  presence  had 
not  been  judged  necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  occasion. 
They  heard,  however,  what  had  been  done,  gave  approval,  and 
extended  the  good  will  and  fellowship  of  the  church  which  they 
represented.  "The  church  that  had  been  brought  over  the  ocean," 
says  Dr.  Bacon,  "  now  saw  another  church,  the  first-born  in  America, 
holding  the  same  faith  in  the  same  simplicity  of  self-government 
under  Christ  alone.  .  .  .  Robinson  had  not  lived  to  see  that  day ; 
but  he  had  foreseen  it,  and  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  '  For,'  said 
he,  'there  will  be  no  difference  between  the  conforming  ministers 
and  you  when  they  come  to  the  practice  of  the  ordinances  out  of  the 
kingdom.'  " 

I  have  reviewed  at  this  length  these  historical  facts,  though  so 
familiar  to  many  in  my  audience,  because  apart  from  them  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  New  England  Congregationalism  cannot  be  under- 
stood. But  I  need  follow  this  history  no  farther  in  detail.  The  im- 
pulse and  direction  were  already  given,  and  what  came  after  was 
only  development  in  accord  therewith.  As  the  settlements  increased 
along  Massachusetts  Bay  and  inland,  new  churches  were  organized 
on  the  same  general  principles  as  those  of  Plymouth  and  Salem. 
As  these  churches  multiplied,  there  was  mutual  recognition  and  the 
sense  of  a  common  faith.  But  that  faith  was  not  turned  into  a  cove- 
nant of  doctrinal  creed.  Those  earlier  covenants  were  affirmative 
rather  of  life  purpose.  The  grasp  of  those  sturdy  pioneers  was  upon 
principles  far  more  than  upon  theological  particulars  in  their  church 
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bonds.  The  prevailing  theology,  as  we  all  know,  was  Calvinism,  as 
it  was  the  theology  of  the  dominant  forces  of  Protestantism  at  the 
time ;  but  that  frequent  and  excellent  phrase  in  their  covenants  as 
to  obeying  the  truth  "  made  known  or  to  be  made  known  to  us  " 
still  throbbed  with  the  spirit  of  Pastor  Robinson's  parting  words. 
And  in  the  extension  of  these  churches,  with  the  fellowship  recog- 
nized among  them,  the  independence  of  each  individual  church  was 
stoutly  maintained.  Councils  there  were,  called  on  occasion  of  an 
ordination  or  of  some  serious  division  or  difficulty  arising  in  a  par- 
ticular church ;  but  these  councils  had  simply  advisory  power,  acted 
only  by  the  delegated  authority  of  the  church  in  question,  and  ceased 
to  exist  when  their  advice  was  given  or  office  performed.  It  would 
be  easy  to  quote  authorities  to  this  effect  all  along  the  way.  To  be 
sure,  one  church  might  withdraw  fellowship  from  another  for  sup- 
posedly good  reason.  This  is  involved  in  the  fact  of  its  indepen- 
dence. But  this  is  not  to  be  construed  as  any  exercise  of  authority 
over  such  church.  As  matter  of  fact,  such  withdrawals  were  very 
rare  for  a  century  and  more,  when  the  bitterness  of  theological  con- 
troversy began  to  blind  men  to  the  larger  unities  of  faith,  and  culmi- 
nated in  the  banded  exclusion  of  the  Unitarian  portion  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  New  England,  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
century.  That  these  earlier  qhurches  were  broad  in  their  theologi- 
cal sympathies  or  tolerant  of  opposing  doctrines  none  would  affirm. 
An  intelligent  toleration  was  not  the  possession  of  that  age.  But 
with  reference  to  their  Congregational  polity  there  is,  in  the  main, 
no  question.  There  have  been  at  times  influences  at  work  to  infringe 
that  polity  and  to  presbyterianize  the  churches ;  but  they  have  never 
succeeded  on  any  wide  scale  or  for  any  long  period.  The  **  conso- 
ciations ''  that  flourished  in  Connecticut  could  not  stand  the  climate 
of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Of  the  results  of  that  early  church-planting  on  the  shores  of  New 
England,  both  on  the  religious  and  the  political  side  of  our  national 
history,  there  is  here  no  time  to  speak ;  nor  is  there  need.  But  none 
can  study  those  results  without  recognizing  the  commanding  power 
of  that  free  Congregational  polity  which  the  Pilgrims  established. 
It  has  given  wider  welcome  and  play  to  the  new  moral  and  intellect- 
ual forces  of  each  age,  and  has  furnished  many  a  forlorn  hope  in  the 
onward  march  of  the  church  at  large. 

In  this  historical  line  we,  as  a  fellowship  of  churches,  stand.     To- 
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day  those  two  churches  of  Plymouth  and  Salem,  which  shaped  the 
Congregational  polity  of  New  England,  are  in  the  Unitarian  fellow- 
ship. We  are  wont  to  think  that  we  stand  more  directly  in  that  line 
than  our  cousins  of  the  Trinitarian  wing,  that  we  have  stood  more 
loyally  even  than  they  by  that  principle  of  the  independence  of  the 
local  church.  Whatever  we  may  have  lost  thereby  in  organization 
has  been  gained  in  the  freer  course  of  such  message  as  our  churches 
have  had  to  give. 

The  widening  recognition  of  those  principles  and  main  beliefs 
underlying  the  Unitarian  movement  has  been  beyond  all  proportion 
to  the  organic  increase  of  the  churches  within  that  movement.  But 
*'  let  him  that  standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall "  is  good  Scripture, 
and  may  here  have  some  bearings  pertinent  to  our  own  case.  If  any 
have  confidence  in  this  flesh  of  good  traditions,  we  more.  But  of 
this  we  are  not  wont  to  need  reminding.  Self-depreciation  in  this 
matter  was  never  our  chief  defect.  Self-inquiry  is  far  better  for  us 
than  self-content.  For  it  is  possible  to  preserve  the  letter,  and  yet 
lose  the  spirit  which  was  its  life.  No  form  of  church  polity  works 
itself  or  has  inherent  efficacy  to  create  and  sustain  a  church  or  a 
fellowship  of  churches.     It  is  but  a  method  to  an  end. 

Behind  it  must  be  the  working  power  in  the  live  interest  and  con- 
viction of  the  men  and  women  who  use  it.  And  here,  it  seems  to 
me,  some  things  are  pertinent  to  be  said  in  this  gathering.  It  may 
fairly  be  questioned  whether  some  of  our  churches  are  not  less  Con- 
gregational in  spirit  and  in  practice  than  many  others  under  a 
system  theoretically  less  free  and  democratic ;  whether  there  really 
be,  in  not  a  few  of  them,  that  practical  faith  in  the  people  which  is 
the  root  of  all  popular  government,  whether  in  State  or  Church. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  our  earlier  social  and  intellectual 
traditions  have  worked  to  our.  limitation  as  well  as  to  our  enlarge- 
ment, and  have  kept  us  from  that  measure  of  outward  growth  with 
the  people  which  our  theoretical  teaching  would  seem  fitted  to  se- 
cure. There  has  been  lack  of  that  robust  assimilating  force  which 
can  work  on  new  material,  though  it  come  in  rather  raw  and  crude 
shape,  and  make  it  supply  the  natural  waste  of  changes  incident  to 
every  community.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  with  too  many  among  us 
there  is  more  joy  over  one  evangelical  believer  of  good  standing 
who  repenteth  than  over  the  ingathering  of  ninety-and-nine  obscure 
people  outside  all  folds. 
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But  I  am  sure  Paul  never  would  have  taken  more  satisfaction 
over  the  conversion  of  one  worthy  Jew  than  over  that  of  a  dozen 
Gentiles,  even  though  these  were  slaves  in  Caesar's  household  ;  and 
in  our  time  and  country,  vastly  more  than  in  the  Greece  and  Rome 
of  Paul's  time,  the  humblest  of  to-day  may  become  the  strength  of 
to-morrow.  I  wish  our  Unitarian  churches  were  more  alive  to  this 
fact.  No,  friends  :  the  sources  of  our  weakness  are  not  where  we 
best  like  to  imagine  them.  They  lie  in  no  small  part  in  what  I  have 
here  intimated,  —  in  a  certain  social  and  intellectual  daintiness  and 
fastidiousness  in  practice  which  do  not  match  with  our  theoretical  be- 
liefs, and  which  no  mere  resolutions  of  love  to  man  are  to  cure  us  of, 
but  only  a  new  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  I  speak  plainly,  for  the  disease 
is  deep.  Upon  its  cure  depends  the  issue  whether  we  lead  the  liberal 
forces  in  the  measure  possible  to  us  in  the  next  quarter-century  or 
give  place  to  new  movements  that  will  supersede  us  if  we  do  not. 
Not  long  ago  the  minister  of  one  of  our  churches  remarked  in  my 
presence  that  he  did  not  see  how  his  church  was  going  to  survive 
the  losses  it  had  met  by  death  and  removals ;  for,  said  he,  there  are 
not  people  enough  in  the  town  qualified  to  maintain  a  Unitarian 
church.  Yet  there  was  a  population  fourfold  that  of  the  town  where 
his  church  was  founded  a  generation  ago.  If  we  have  a  gospel  so 
fearfully  sublimated  as  his  remark  would  imply,  all  I  have  to  say  is 
this  :  that,  if  it  goes  utterly  under,  it  will  only  be  by  the  great  law  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  And  the  lack  of  a  real  confidence  in  the 
people, —  yes,  the  "  common  people,"  such  as  heard  Jesus  gladly, 
we  are  told, —  shown  in  this  unconscious,  intellectual  Pharisaism,  is 
matched  by  like  lack  of  faith  shown  in  the  social  life  and  the  gen- 
eral management  of  too  many  of  our  churches.  With  perhaps  the 
best  intentions,  often  with  no  intentions,  good  or  bad,  but  by  mere 
drift  and  lack  of  life,  our  Congregational  polity  comes  to  be  such 
only  in  name. 

Of  one  of  our  old  **  first "  churches  in  a  New  England  town  a 
friend  not  long  ago  told  me  that  at  the  annual  business  meeting 
there  were  present  only  seven  men,  and  these,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  wealth  from  the  near  city,  to  whom  the  church  was  a  social 
club  rather  than  a  source  of  spiritual  life  to  the  community.  Yet  a 
generation  ago  that  church  gathered  a  large  congregation,  mainly 
of  the  sturdy  middle  class ;  and  the  population  of  the  town  is  now 
thrice  what  it  was  then.     I  was  credibly  informed  recently  of  one  of 
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our  churches,  not  in  New  England^ —  a  church  of  large  wealth  and 
representative  of  what  I  suppose  would  be  called  "  best  society," — 
whose  board  of  trustees  is  practically  a  close  corporation,  from  time 
to  time  filling  its  own  vacancies  when  vacancies  occur;  while  in 
many  of  oiir  churches,  I  suspect,  there  is  as  little  rotation  in  office, 
either  for  the  recognition  and  better  representation  of  new  elements 
or  for  the  training  of  young  men  and  women  to  stand  in  the  fathers' 
and  mothers'  places,  as  if  a  like  practice  prevailed.  It  really  makes 
little  difference,  when  a  church  is  practically  run  by  the  same  set 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  safety  and  standing  of  the  society  come 
to  be  thought  dependent  upon  their  official  tenure,  whether  they  are 
called  presbyters  or  wardens  or  what  not.  The  vitality  of  Congrega- 
tionalism passes,  touch  with  the  people  is  lost,  and  the  future  of  the 
church  can  be  prophesied.  Yet  once  more  :  I  may  instance  another 
church,  of  which  I  was  informed  during  the  past  year  that  in  its  man- 
agement, whether  in  determining  its  covenant  or  electing  its  officers 
or  in  any  other  matter,  by  the  articles  of  organization  each  member 
had  as  many  votes  as  he  paid  for  sittings.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
man  able  to  rent  a  whole  pew  could  cast  five  votes,  though  he  might 
seldom  come  to  church ;  while  his  neighbor,  who  paid  for  one  sitting, 
had  but  one  vote,  though  he  might  teach  in  the  Sunday-school,  be 
active  in  church  work,  and  a  constant  attendant  on  the  Sunday.  Do 
we  not  need  a  revival  of  Congregationalism  among  us,  of  the  thing 
itself,  to  make  good  the  name  we  claim  ?  Say  a^l  that  may  be  said 
in  explanation  or  excuse  of  such  instances  as  I  have  cited ;  yet,  when 
all  is  said,  it  remains  none  the  less  true  that  the  only  way  to  have  a 
true  Congregational  church  is  to  recognize  the  whole  congregation, 
to  assimilate  constantly  new  material,  though  it  be  **  raw  "  material, 
to  develop  interest  by  enlisting  interest,  and  to  bring  out  hidden 
strengths  and  possibilities  by  the  widest  distribution  of  responsibili- 
ties and  trusts. 

And  now  one  word  more  as  to  our  associated  action.  There  are 
those  among  us  who  are  wont  to  speak  of  the  Unitarian  Church, — 
with  a  big  C.  And  there  are  those  to-day  for  whom  the  Unitarian 
fellowship  seems  too  small  a  patch,  and  who  talk  to  us  of  the  Liberal 
Church, — also  with  a  big  C.  But  both  phrases  imply  an  ecclesiasti- 
cism  that  does  not  and  cannot  exist.  In  view  of  the  historical  retro- 
sf>ect  we  have  taken,  there  manifestly  can  be,  properly  speaking,  no 
Congregational  church  with  that  big  C,  whether  Trinitarian  or  Uni- 
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tarian,  though  Congregational  churches  there  have  long  been,  are 
now,  and,  I  trust,  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  the  failure 
to  recognize  this  vital  distinction  that  has  led  us  as  a  fellowship  into 
all  our  bogs,  from  which,  happily,  we  seem  now  to  be  getting  out 
upon  solid  ground  and  with  an  open  country  before.  Our  so-called 
"battle  of  Syracuse"  and  all  that  has  followed  therefrom  in  this 
National  Conference  since,  our  Year  Book  controversy,  and  the  more 
recent  action  and  policy  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
toward  the  Western  Conference  —  soon,  I  hope  and  trust,  to  be 
righted  in  re-established  relations  of  co-operation  and  mutual  good 
will  —  have  all  had  their  origin  here.  We  are  not  a  Church,  but  a 
fellowship  of  churches.  We  can  say  our  word,  we  can  bear  our  testi- 
mony in  conference  assembled  touching  any  wrong  in  the  body  social 
or  politic,  or  proclaim  the  things  commonly  believed  among  us  ;  and 
I,  for  one,  believe  in  bearing  such  testimony  and  proclaiming  such 
beliefs.  But  it  must  always  be  done  with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  such  utterance  is  the  expression  of  the  time  and  of  the  majority 
only,  and  that  the  rights  of  the  minority  in  the  matter  are  carefully 
observed.  Our  mistake,  in  my  judgment,  has  never  lain  in  bearing 
such  testimony.  What  else  are  we  for,  as  organizations  charged 
with  communicating  light  and  bettering  the  moral  and  spiritual  life 
of  society  ?  Are  we  to  cover  our  candle  with  a  bushel,  and  wait  for 
people  to  come  and  peek  under  it  ?  We  have  never  yet  done  enough 
of  this  testifying.  ^Ve  have  been  too  timid  and  too  little  assertive. 
No,  our  mistake  rather  has  lain  in  trying  to  do  this,  not  as  a  fellow- 
ship of  Unitarian  churches,  but  as  The  Unitarian  Church.  In  this 
we  have  handicapped  ourselves. 

There  is  among  us  as  a  fellowship  of  free  churches,  as  Mr.  Savage 
in  the  opening  sermon  of  last  evening  so  eloquently  set  forth,  a  body 
of  truth  held  in  common  which  is  the  very  gospel  the  people  are  wait- 
ing to  hear  proclaimed  with  conviction  and  power.  I  truly  believe 
that  there  is  in  our  uncreeded  fellowship  less  divergence  between  its 
extremes  than  exists  to-day  in  any  of  the  great  communions  that  sub- 
scribe a  common  creed.  O  friends,  let  us  rejoice  anew  in  that  free 
polity  which  is  our  high  inheritance.  Let  us  be  steadfastly  true  to  it, 
guarding  always  the  freedom  of  the  minority  in  our  associated  action 
and  word.  And  let  us  go  forth  from  these  meetings,  not  in  an  at- 
tempted unity  of  the  letter,  which  can  never  be  ours,  but  in  a  renewed 
unity  of  the  spirit  to  the  work  to  which  we  are  called.  And,  as  with 
the  fathers,  so  be  God  with  us  ! 
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Discussion  by  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop. 

Three  great  peoples  type  the  world's  civilization  and  progress. 
Their  successes  and  their  failures  teach  us  yet  in  almost  every  human 
direction ;  and  very  especially  they  emphasize  in  much  of  their  expe- 
rience the  magnificent  success  of  the  Congregational  polity,  and  also 
its  sometimes  almost  inexplicable  weakness. 

The  Hebrew  was  the  seer  of  the  ancient  world.  He  saw  things 
without  argument,  by  direct  insight.  He  uttered  the  deepest  phi- 
losophy without  knowing  that  it  was  philosophy.  To  him  it  was  al- 
most always  adoration.  He  saw  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  world  as 
you  and  I  see  the  sunlight,  by  looking  up ;  and,  when  the  genius  of 
his  race  culminated  in  Jesus,  through  his  lips  it  uttered  laws  for  all 
time.  Freedom  of  prophecy  was  the  Hebrew  key-note.  They  have 
set  the  key  to  that  which  is  noblest  and  best  in  every  one  of  us 
independent  ministers.  But  the  Hebrew  had  the  defects  of  his 
qualities.  The  Hebrew  never  saw  things  in  the  clear  light  of  the 
mind.  He  always  saw  them  tinged  with  emotion.  He  had,  then,  two 
great  faults.  In  the  first  place  he  never  could  argue  straight.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  it,  there  is  not  one  argument  in  the  whole  Old 
Testament.  There  is  no  argument  in  the  New  Testament,  except 
Paul's ;  and  he  always  argues  wrong.  He  always  advances  from 
erroneous  and  sometimes  perfectly  absurd  premises  to  magnificent 
conclusions.  The  second  fault  was  that  the  Hebrews  never  could 
combine.  Judah  always  envied  Ephraim,  and  Ephraim  always  vexed 
Judah.  The  genius  of  David  for  one  brief  moment  held  Israel  to- 
gether ;  but,  the  moment  the  hand  of  genius  was  taken  off,  Israel  as 
a  nation  went  to  pieces.  It  was  a  series  of  selfish,  self-seeking  little 
tribes.  At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  three  sects,  mutually  hating  each 
other  as  they  hated  the  Romans,  defended  the  city  with  no  concert 
of  action.  So  for  these  two  things,  however,  to  look  at  things  in 
the  clear  light  of  the  mind  and  capacity  to  organize  men,  the  Hebrew 
can  teach  us  nothing.  We  have  got  to  learn  about  organization 
elsewhere. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Greek,  he  has  one  great  thing  the  Hebrew 
lacked.  He  is  the  scientific  thinker.  Before  the  scientific  methods 
of  modern  times  were  born,  the  Greek  had  the  scientific  mind.  When 
Aristotle  argues,  if  you  don't  agree  with  him,  you  had  better  quote  First 
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Corinthians  against  him  ;  for  otherwise  he  will  take  you  along  with 
him.  The  Greek  had  the  true  philosophic  and  scientific  insight. 
He  was  able  to  take  a  thing  and  merely  look  at  it,  and  say  to  himself 
exactly  how  it  looked.  When  the  word  of  Jesus  got  into  Greek  hands, 
then  there  was  a  blossoming  out  of  the  human  mind  very  much  like  the 
blossoming  out  in  our  own  community.  They  had,  as  we  have,  per- 
fectly free  minds  to  study  the  Old  Testament  anew,  and  to  study  with 
it  Christianity,  Greek  philosophy,  poetry,  or  science.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen  lectured,  to-day  on  Plato,  to-morrow  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  on  Wednesday  upon,  let  us  say,  the  First  Corin- 
thians, on  Friday  on  Aristotle,  to  the  same  audiences.  They  felt 
that,  as  God  had  led  men  by  the  prophets  in  Hebrew  times,  in  Greek 
times  he  led  them  by  the  philosophers.  And  so  you  have  the  same 
beautiful  blossoming  out  of  the  individual  mind  that  you  and  I  have 
seen  in  our  own  times  in  such  men  as  Emerson. 

Now  let  us  study  the  history  of  Greece  with  reference  to  our 
Congregational  polity.  Greece  was  a  system  of  warring  tribes  from 
end  to  end.  Athens  vexed  Sparta,  and  Sparta  vexed  Thebes,  and 
Thebes  pitched  in  whenever  it  saw  a  chance,  and  so  on  from  end  to 
end  of  the  chapter.  So  the  most  wonderful  creation  of  God  —  the 
power  of  nation-making  —  could  not  be  achieved  by  either.  Conse- 
quently, we  have  to  look  for  this  power  of  organization  elsewhere. 
Hebrew  and  Greek  can  teach  us  nothing.  Now  in  comes  the  Roman. 
He  took  the  Hebrew  inspiration,  and  believed  it  literally  the  word  of 
God  from  end  to  end,  and  made  the  most  abominable  hash  of  it  we 
can  conceive.  Augustine  makes  all  men  solid  in  Adam,  Clement 
made  all  men  solid  in  Christ.  There  is  the  difference.  Clement  had 
an  eternal  hope ;  and  he  felt  that  God  was  God,  the  instructor  of  the 
world,  leading  all  men  to  himself.  Augustine  saw  the  world  lost  in 
Adam,  and  no  help  except  in  the  ark  of  the  Church.  The  Romans 
took  hold  of  the  highest  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew.  They  took 
Greek  philosophy  and  Greek  science,  and  added  no  word  of  insight 
to  either.  They  discovered  no  new  plant,  they  dissected  no  new 
animal,  they  added  not  one  thing  to  what  Dioscorides  had  said  on 
botany  or  Aristotle  on  animals.  They  took  astronomical  science 
from  Hipparchus,  and  added  no  single  observation.  They  never 
added  a  word  to  what  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  given  in  abstract 
philosophy.  They  spoiled  the  philosophy  of  Greece.  And  so  you 
feel  as  if  they  hurt  philosophy  and  science  and  religion  irretrievably. 

But  wait  a  moment.     We  have  got  to  have  nation-making. 
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Aristotle  quotes  three  hundred  and  thirty  constitutions  that  the 
Greeks  had  made :  Rome  made  one.  Three  hundred  and  thirty  con- 
stitutions went  by  the  board,  but  Rome's  one  ruled  all  nations  with  a 
rod  of  iron. 

Now  the  early  Church  had  the  priceless  Hebrew  and  the  priceless 
Greek  contributions ;  but  it  needed  Roman  organization,  and  it  got  it. 
Bishops  and  presbyters  and  deacons  were  appointed.  Wherever 
there  was  a  Roman  prefect,  there  the  Church  set  up  a  bishop; 
wherever  there  was  a  proconsul,  the  Church  set  up  an  archbishop ; 
and,  where  there  was  an  empire,  the  Church  set  up  an  Archbishop  of 
archbishops.  They  imitated  the  Roman  organization  with  the  most 
minute  particularity,  and  with  that  they  conquered  the  world.  They 
turned  the  barbaric  desert  into  a  civilized  garden. 

Now,  it  is  exactly  here  that  we  touch  upon  the  frightful  weakness 
of  pur  own  work.  We  are  too  apt  to  be  complacent.  I  agree  with 
almost  everything  that  Mr.  Hosmer  has  said  except  this  one  thing,  in 
which  he  will  not  agree  with  me.  Episcopacy  is  a  divine  institution 
because  it  is  a  natural  one,  and  it  comes  up  inevitably  in  every  large 
society  of  men.  In  1851  I  went  to  Niagara  from  New  York,  and  in 
doing  that  I  had  to  go  by  six  or  eight  different  lines.  Then  it  occurred 
to  somebody  that  that  was  a  terrible  expense.  So  somebody  organ- 
ized the  New  York  Central ;  and,  instead  of  having  so  many  lines, 
they  have  one  great  organization,  and  they  have  elected  Chauncey  M. 
Dejjew  as  the  archbishop  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  That 
is  to  say,  he  looks  at  the  concern  as  a  whole ;  and  Mr.  Webb  of  the 
Transportation  Department  is  the  bishop  or  prefect,  as  you  like. 
Names  are  nothing. 

I  am  in  Syracuse,  and  in  winter  my  hands  are  terribly  full.  I  can- 
not see  to  the  needs  of  Homer  and  Canastota  and  Oneida  and  other 
places.  I  have  no  time.  But  here's  my  dear  old  friend,  Bishop 
Huntington,  close  by  ;  and  it  is  his  business  to  see  the  needs  of  all 
these  places.  He  has  time  for  it :  he  is  there  for  the  purpose.  If 
we  mean  to  do  our  duty  toward  God's  new  America,  weVe  got  to  do 
the  same  thing.  We  are  just  beginning  to  elect  our  bishops.  We 
don't  like  the  term,  and  so  we  call  them  secretaries,  or  writers.  "  My 
tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  *  Secretary ' !  "  But  we  have  got  to 
have  the  thing,  and  multiply  it  as  the  fields  enlarge.  Somebody  has 
got  to  be  responsible  one  day  for  New  York  State  alone.  There  is 
more  work  in  New  York  now  than  one  man  can  do.     Here  is  our 
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dear  Wendte,  the  bishop  of  the  North-west, —  how  wide  this  man's 
work  is  !  And  I  know  dear  old  Morehouse's  work.  I  am  his  faith- 
ful servant.  Where  he  orders  me  to  go,  I  go,  because  he  is  my 
ecclesiastical  superior.  I  tracq  his  modest  work  everywhere.  You 
had  Moors  in  New  England,  whom  the  heavens  have  claimed,  and 
the  beloved  Wilson,  who  has  just  been  promoted.  You  must  multi- 
ply these  men,  or  your  Congregational  polity  isn't  worth  a  cent,  — 
there  is  no  policy  in  it,  anyway. 

With  our  policy  we  have  perfect  freedom.  I  stand  Sunday  after 
Sunday  in  amazement  in  my  own  pulpit.  I  know  that  the  people 
want  my  exact  thought,  that  I  should  keep  nothing  back.  Our  Con- 
gregational polity,  our  freedom,  is  something  that  has  never  been 
enjoyed  from  Clement  of  Alexandria  until  now.  I  rejoice  that  I  am 
a  part  of  it,  and  I  want  to  strengthen  it. 

And  now  the  women  are  going  to  teach  us  a  good  deal.  You  will 
find  that  they  have  an  archbishopess  and  a  bishopess  and  lots  of 
deaconesses ;  and  they  are  doing  such  wonderful  work  that  I  heard 
of  some  forty  odd  thousand  dollars  raised  by  the  Alliance  this  last 
year,  and  I  heard  that  they  raised  a  good  deal  of  it  by  selling 
doughnuts. 

This,  then,  is  my  word ;  and  I  beg  and  pray,  if  you  want  success, 
and  lasting  success,  to  hear,  mark,  and  learn  the  words  of  wisdom 
which  the  Lord  has  spoken  through  my  lips  this  afternoon.  [Laugh- 
ter and  applause.] 


THE   ORIGINS   OF   LIBERAL  THOUGHT  IN 

AMERICA. 

BY    JOHN    FISKE,    PH.D. 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  the  origins  of  liberal  thought  in 
America,  one  cannot  help  remembering  that  the  discovery  of  the  new 
continent  was  itself  such  a  stimulus  to  free  thinking  as  the  world  had 
never  before  witnessed.  From  time  immemorial  the  trade  between 
Europe  and  the  remote  parts  of  Asia  had  followed  certain  customary 
routes.  From  ancient  days,  long  before  Olympiads  were  heard  of, 
when  Assyrian  kings  with  curly  beards  commemorated  their  victories 
in  arrow-headed  inscriptions,  men  had  used  those  same  routes.  Up 
the  Red  Sea,  in  the  early  prime  of  hundred-gated  Thebes,  came  ships 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  gems  and  spices  to  exchange  for  Egyp- 
tian fine  linens  and  amulets  of  amber  from  the  Baltic;  and  five 
thousand  years  later  Venetian  argosies  at  Alexandria  were  laden 
with  just  such  gems  and  spices  to  distribute  to  the  merchants  of 
Augsburg,  the  royal  household  at  Paris,  the  lords  and  ladies  of  H ad- 
don Hall.  Empires  rose  and  fell,  creeds  and  pantheons  came  and 
went,  stately  temples  reared  their  heads  for  centuries  and  slowly 
crumbled  in  ruin,  and  still,  amid  all  the  secular  change,  the  world's 
great  stream  of  trade  flowed  through  the  same  unshifting  channels ; 
and  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  this  state  of  things,  to  which 
men's  ideas  and  habits  had  always  been  adjusted,  was  not  to  endure 
forever.  So  it  was  in  that  recent  time  when  Henry  V.  of  Blngland 
was  smiting  the  French  chivalry  at  Agincourt,  and  his  cousin,  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  was  beginning  the  search  for  an  ocean  route  to 
the  Indies.  Never  did  the  human  mind  get  such  a  wrench  out  of 
its  ancient  grooves,  never  were  such  vistas  of  new  possibilities  laid 
open,  never  was  beheld  such  glorious  hardihood,  such  startling  ro- 
mance, as  in  the  time  when  Columbus  sailed  westward  to  find  the 
East  and  Cortez  met  warriors  of  the  Stone  Age  face  to  face.  The 
men  of  Europe  suddenly  found  themselves  placed  in  new  and  un- 
suspected relations  to  the  planet  on  which  they  lived.  Worlds  of 
barbarism  and  savagery,  unheard  of  and  unspeakably  bizarre,  were 
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brought  to  their  notice;  strange  constellations  arose  in  the  firma- 
ment ;  strange  beasts  and  birds  were  encountered  amid  outlandish 
trees  and  shrubs  in  new  climates  beyond  unknown  seas.  The  old 
familiarity  with  nature's  aspects  received  an  abrupt  shock.  On 
every  side  loomed  up  new  questions  to  be  answered,  new  practical 
problems  to  be  solved.  All  man's  inventive  faculty,  all  his  patient 
inquisitiveness,  all  the  courage  he  could  summon,  were  forthwith 
called  into  play.  The  dreams  of  boundless  riches,  the  eager  thirst 
for  new  knowledge,  the  superhuman  bravery  which  characterized  the 
epoch  of  maritime  discovery,  are  symptoms  that  reveal  to  us  the 
highly  wrought  condition  of  the  European  mind  at  the  time.  A  study 
of  contemporary  chronicles  and  letters  cannot  fail  to  bring  home  to 
us  the  singular  intensity  with  which  the  thrill  of  venturesome  ro- 
mance was  felt  in  every  fibre  of  man's  being. 

The  impulse  thus  given  to  free  thinking  must  have  been  extremely 
powerful.  It  is  customary  to  attribute  the  brilliant  efflorescence  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  revival  of  Greek 
learning.  Without  seeking  to  diminish  the  respect  due  to  that 
mighty  cause,  it  may  be  contended  that  the  infiuence  of  maritime 
discovery  was  equally  important.  While  the  Greek  renaissance 
brought  men  into  wholesome  and  stimulating  intercourse  with  the 
highest  achievements  of  literature,  art,  and  philosophy,  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  impressed  upon  them  as  nothing  had  ever  done 
before  the  feasibleness  of  doing  things  in  novel  ways.  With  the 
wholesale  displacement  of  commercial  relations,  the  European  mind 
burst  the  bounds  of  the  snug  little  world  to  which  its  habits  and 
theories,  its  politics,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  its  science  and  its  the- 
ology, had  been  adapted.  The  sudden  and  unprecedented  widening 
of  the  environment  soon  set  up  a  general  fermentation  of  ideas. 
There  was  nothing  accidental  in  Martin  Luther's  coming  in  the  next 
generation  after  Columbus.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  in  the  following 
age  the  English  mind,  wrought  to  its  highest  tension  under  the  com- 
bined influences  of  Renaissance,  Reformation,  and  maritime  advent- 
ure, should  have  put  forth  a  literature  the  boldest  and  grandest  that 
had  ever  appeared ;  that  the  era  of  Raleigh  and  Frobisher  and  the 
early  Puritans  should  have  seen  even  the  highest  mark  of  Greek 
achievement  surpassed  by  Shakspere.  The  gigantic  revolution  set 
on  foot  by  Copernicus  was  already  in  full  progress,  the  era  of  Des- 
cartes was  just  arriving,  and  the  next  century  was  to  see  modern 
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scientific  method  receive  its  supreme  illustration  at  the  hands  of 
Newton,  while  the  principles  of  freedom  in  thought  and  speech  were 
to  find  invincible  champions  in  Milton  and  Locke. 

Such  was  the  age  in  which  the  work  of  English  colonization  in 
America  was  beginning.  In  looking  for  the  origins  of  liberal 
thought  in  America,  it  is  chiefly  with  English-speaking  America  that 
we  are  concerned.  The  Spanish  mind,  indeed,  felt  strongly  the 
stimulus  of  the  maritime  discoveries,  and  the  contact  with  strange 
races  of  men,  until  an  age  of  chivalrous  enterprise  bloomed  forth  in 
the  literature  of  Calderon  and  Lope  de  Vega  and  Cervantes ;  but 
the  new  spirit  was  not  strong  enough  to  prevail  over  an  ecclesias- 
tical organization  that  had  been  growing  in  power  since  the  Visi- 
gothic  times.  The  higher  intellectual  life  of  Spain  perished  in  the 
fires  of  the  Inquisition,  and  art  and  song  failed  to  lead  the  way  to 
science  and  free  thought.  No  Spanish  Locke  or  Newton  followed 
in  the  train  of  a  Lope  and  a  Murillo,  but  so  lately  as  the  year  177 1 
the  university  of  Salamanca  prohibited  the  teaching  of  the  law  of 
gravitation  as  discordant  with  revealed  religion.*  With  such  a  state 
of  things  in  the  mother  country,  liberal  .thought  in  the  Spanish  col- 
onies was  a  plant  of  very  slow  growth.  As  for  France  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was  a  sturdy  intellectual  life  there 
which  no  efforts  of  tyranny  could  more  than  partially  repress;  but 
circumstances  threw  the  work  of  colonization  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  accordingly  the  history  of  New  France,  while  eminent 
for  devoted  bravery  and  heroic  endurance,  shows  scarcely  a  trace  of 
liberal  thinking  either  in  politics  or  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion. 
Not  with  the  French  and  Spanish  portions  of  America,  therefore, 
but  with  the  colonies  that  developed  into  the  United  States,  is  our 
inquiry  concerned. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  consideration  which  strikes  us  is  that, 
while  the  two  centuries  following  the  discovery  of  America  witnessed 
an  unprecedented  awakening  of  the  European  mind,  yet  it  was  only 
with  those  nations  that  had  retained  self-government  that  this  intel- 
lectual awakening  was  to  come  to  prompt  and  full  fruition.  From 
the  British  Islands  and  the  Netherlands  came  the  kind  of  public  pol- 
icy that  allowed  free  thinking  to  take  deep  root  and  send  up  a  thrifty 
tree  of  liberty.  The  planting  of  such  seed  in  the  spacious  virgin 
soil  of  the  New  World  was  doubtless  the  greatest  of  all  the  manifold 

*  Sempere,  Monarchig  Etpag^ncU^  ii.  152 ;  Buckle,  li.  9a. 
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unforeseen  results  for  which  Columbus  opened  the  way.  It  made 
political  freedom  the  strongest  power  on  earth,  and  thus  favored  the 
attainment  of  that  equable  flexibility  of  mind  which  allows  the 
thought  to  play  freely  about  the  facts  which  are  laid  before  it.  Not 
in  a  moment  was  such  a  grand  result  achieved.  Its  complete  reali- 
zation has  not  yet  come,  and  none  of  us  may  live  to  see  it;  yet 
toward  that  goal  the  whole  impetus  of  men's  civilizing  work  is  tend- 
ing, and  there  is  no  power  that  can  prevent  the  consummation. 
Year  by  year,  no  matter  how  grave  the  questions  with  which  we 
have  to  deal,  we  are  becoming  more  and  more  able  to  let  our 
minds  play  freely  with  them,  to  turn  them  hither  and  thither  till  all 
sides  be  seen  and  all  aspects  duly  considered. 

Not  all  in  a  moment,  I  say,  has  such  a  desirable  result  been 
achieved.  So  far  is  it,  moreover,  from  having  been  brought  about 
by  conscious  human  effort  that  mankind  have  in  general  struggled 
desperately  against  it.  Compared  with  the  mass  of  men,  it  is  only  a 
few  minds  that  have  learned  to  regard  absolute  freedom  of  thought 
as  something  to  be  desired.  Though  the  colonization  of  America 
came  at  a  time  when  men's  minds  were  stirred  by  novel  ideas  as 
never  before,  though  the  men  of  that  generation  were  moving  irre- 
pressibly  toward  liberality  of  thought,  yet  there  were  very  few  who 
had  any  liking  for  liberal  thought  or  any  good  word  to  bestow  upon 
it.  There  were  few  who  doubted  that  absolute  truth  was  attainable 
concerning  the  most  abstruse  questions  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
and  an  exactly  true  belief  on  minute  points  of  theology  was  deemed 
necessary  for  one's  personal  salvation.  Changes  in  opinion  simply 
wrought  a  transfer  of  allegiance  from  one  orthodoxy  to  another,  and 
the  new  orthodoxy  felt  bound  as  much  as  the  old  one  to  persecute 
all  who  refused  such  allegiance.  From  this  point  of  view  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  liberal  thought  becomes  curiously  interesting,  for 
it  shows  how  one  of  the  most  momentous  revolutions  in  human  life 
has  steadily  gone  on  in  spite  of  the  inveterate  antagonism  of  the 
very  men  concerned  in  bringing  it  about !  To  a  considerable  extent 
the  history  has  been  the  same  over  a  large  part  of  the  globe.  The 
causes  which  have  been  at  work  in  America  have  also  been  at  work 
in  Europe,  and  even  beyond ;  and  the  liberal  thought  with  which  we 
are  familiar  is  characteristic  not  so  much  of  America  as  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  along  with  the  general  causes 
there  have  been  local  causes  which  have  especially  concerned  the 
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New  World,  and  a  clear  account  of  the  matter  requires  us  to  indi- 
cate both  the  one  and  the  other. 

From  the  revolt  of  Henry  VIII.  against  the  Papacy  down  to  the 
Revolution  of  1688  there  was  in  England  a  progressive  movement 
toward  liberal  thought.  It  was  at  first  a  crude,  unconscious  move- 
ment in  the  direction  of  toleration,  which  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  the  development  of  free  thinking.  When  we  have  arrived  at  a 
truly  cordial  toleration  of  opinions,  allowing  to  all  free  play  to  stand 
or  fall,  just  as  hypotheses  in  science  are  suffered  to  stand  or  fall, 
then  is  men's  thought  for  the  first  time  really  untrammelled.  What- 
ever, therefore,  tended  toward  toleration  of  diverse  forms  of  creed  or 
worship  was  a  step  in  the  path  that  led  to  free  thinking,  and  what- 
ever tended  to  democratize  the  Church  and  relieve  it  from  State  con- 
trol was  a  step  toward  toleration.  The  revolt  of  Henry  VIII.  at  first 
but  realized  what  the  praemunire  statutes  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward 
III.  had  threatened.  But  by  breaking  up  the  religious  orders,  ex- 
pelling abbots  from  Parliament,  and  making  the  headship  of  the 
Church  a  subject  of  fierce  dispute,  it  contributed  immensely  to 
weaken  and  relax  the  bonds  of  conservatism  ;  and  it  afforded  a  rare 
opportunity  for  the  thoughts  of  laymen  and  small  preachers  to  assert 
themselves.  Thus  the  Lollardism  which  had  been  partially  sup- 
pressed for  more  than  a  century  now  reared  its  head  again  defiantly, 
and,  after  learning  lessons  in  democracy  from  Calvin,  came  forth  as 
Puritanism,  clad  in  full  panoply  for  one  of  the  world's  most  fateful 
contests. 

In  the  course  of  Elizabeth's  reign  we  find  this  Puritanism  taking 
three  different  shapes.  There  were  the  moderate  reformers,  whose 
wish  was  simply  to  trim  and  prune  the  tree  of  Episcopacy;  and, 
secondly,  those  who  were  afterward  known  as  "  root  and  branch  " 
men,  whose  name  is  descriptive  enough.  Instead  of  pruning,  they 
would  uproot  the  tree  and  cast  it  away.  To  these  Presbyterians 
the  royal  supremacy  was  no  more  than  the  papal  a  part  of  the  living 
growth  of  Christ's  Church :  it  was  but  stubble  fit  for  burning. 
Kings  looked  with  horror  upon  such  views,  which  threatened  politi- 
cal danger  no  less  than  ecclesiastical.  "A  Scottish  presbytery," 
cried  James  I.,  "agreeth  as  well  with  a  monarchy  as  God  and  the 
devil.  Then  Jack  and  Tom  and  Will  and  Dick  shall  meet,  and  at 
their  pleasures  censure  me  and  my  council  and  all  our  proceedings." 
The  case  could  not  have  been  more  pithily  stated,  yet  even  Presby- 
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terianism  stopped  short  of  full-fledged  democracy.  For  Jack  and 
his  friends,  by  means  of  synods  and  general  assemblies,  could 
create  a  governing  body  with  power  of  enforcing  conformity  upon 
unwilling  congregations.  In  protest  against  this  somewhat  oligarch- 
ical method,  Puritanism  assumed  its  third  form,  that  of  Indepen- 
dency. The  beginnings  of  Independency  are  to  be  sought  among 
the  Brownists  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  though  their  day  of  glory  first 
came  with  the  Civil  War.  In  the  theory  of  the  Independents, 
as  fully  developed,  any  group  of  persons  wishing  to  worship  God 
in  common  might  come  together  and  organize  themselves  into 
a  Congregational  church,  existing  by  as  good  a  warrant  as  any  other 
church,  and  entirely  free  from  the  control  of  any  bishop  or  synod  or 
council.  No  outside  power  could  prescribe  its  creed  or  interfere 
with  its  ceremonial.  Each  church  became,  therefore,  a  little  self- 
governing  republic,  as  completely  autonomous  as  an  ancient  Greek 
city;  and  the  union  of  such  churches  was  based  solely  upon  the 
spirit  of  spontaneous  Christian  fellowship.  Such  was  the  theory  of 
Independency. 

In  these  successive  stages  of  Protestantism  we  may  see  the  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  general  toleration  and  toward  liberal  thought. 
In  each  stage  the  strength  of  the  coercive  power  that  could  be  exer- 
cised over  men's  opinions  and  expressions  of  opinion  was  sensibly 
diminished.  From  the  coercive  power  of  the  universal  Church, 
which  had  once  been  able  to  direct  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses, 
it  was  a  long  step  downward  to  the  coercive  power  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, whose  will  to  suppress  Puritanism  was  perpetually  held  in 
check  by  motives  of  public  policy.  It  was  a  yet  further  step  down- 
ward from  the  coercive  power  of  a  sovereign  to  that  of  a  s)mod,  and 
thence  again  to  that  of  a  congregation.  So  striking  is  the  progress 
that  one  who  knew  nothing  of  history  might  easily  mistake  the 
theory  of  Independency  as  providing  practically  for  something  like 
complete  toleration.  History  tells  us  that  this  was  far  from  being 
the  case.  Heresy,  or  dissent  from  the  commonly  accepted  ortho- 
doxy, has  been  no  more  tolerated  in  Independent  churches  than 
elsewhere ;  and,  even  in  the  absence  of  serious  differences  in  dogma, 
persecution  has  been  visited  upon  divergences  from  the  customary 
ritual,  as,  for  example,  in  the  treatment  long  accorded  to  Baptists. 
In  their  militant  days  neither  Presbyterian  ism  nor  Independency 
ever  professed  to  be  tolerant.      The   gravest   reproach  they  could 
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imagine  was  to  be  charged  with  encouraging  free  thinking.  The 
eminent  Scottish  divine,  Rutherford,  gave  expression  to  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  when  he  declared,  "  We  regard  toleration  of  all  relig- 
ions as  not  far  removed  from  blasphemy."  Nevertheless,  the  move- 
ment which  gave  'rise  to  Presbyterianism  and  to  Independency  was 
sure  to  advance  to  the  announcement  of  the  principle  of  universal 
toleration.  That  movement  was  itself  the  expression  of  a  vast 
amount  of  free  thinking,  and  it  was  not  to  stop  short  of  recognizing 
the  claims  of  free  thought.  The  century  that  witnessed  the  begin- 
nings of  an  English-speaking  America  saw  also  the  genuine  princi- 
ples of  toleration  laid  down  by  Roger  Williams  and  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
and  demonstrated  with  resistless  wealth  of  learning  and  logic  by 
Milton  and  Locke. 

In  an  account  of  the  origins  of  liberal  thought  in  America,  this 
English  development  is  all-important ;  but  it  does  not  cover  the 
whole  field.  America's  inheritance  from  Europe  comes  chiefly,  but 
not  entirely,  from  the  British  islands.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  there  were  European  countries  in  which  re- 
ligious toleration  had  advanced  practically  much  further  than  in 
England.  The  England  of  Henry  VIII.  as  compared  with  the  Neth- 
erlands was  in  a  crude  and  backward  condition.  The  contrast 
might  be  likened  to  that  between  rural  life  with  its  narrow  mental 
horizon  and  the  varied  cosmopolitan  life  of  the  city.  England  polit- 
ically was  a  land  of  unrivalled  promise,  but  she  was  not  quite 
abreast  with  the  most  advanced  culture  of  the  time.  Her  govern- 
ment was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  country  gentlemen,  who  lacked 
some  valuable  elements  of  experience  that  were  possessed  by  the 
burghers  of  commercial  Antwerp  and  Ghent.  A  careful  survey  of 
the  Middle  Ages  shows  plainly  an  abiding  antagonism  between  com- 
mercie  and  the  ecclesiastical  spirit.  A  general  connection  between 
the  predominance  of  international  trade  and  the  secularization  of 
public  life  is  distinctly  traceable.  On  the  map  of  mediaeval  Europe 
one  may  point  out  peculiar  spots  where  the  Papacy  never  gained 
complete  sway.  In  some  of  these,  as  in  Bohemia  and  Southern 
Gaul,  the  resistance  was  due  to  Manichsean  heresies  brought  in 
from  the  Eastern  Empire,  giving  rise  to  a  kind  of  mediaeval  Puritan- 
ism. In  these  we  do  not  find  a  spirit  of  liberal  thought  developed, 
but  rather  an  anti-Catholic  fanaticism.  The  other  peculiar  spots  lie 
in  the  great  pathway  of   commerce   between  the  Levant  and  the 
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northern  seas.  In  the  free  cities  of  Northern  Italy  and  Southern 
Germany,  in  the  Hansa  towns,  and  in  the  Netherlands,  priestcraft 
had  less  sway  than  elsewhere ;  and  the  general  tone  of  thought  was 
more  liberal  and  modern.  No  city  came  so  completely  under  the 
secularizing  influences  of  maritime  commerce  as  Venice;  and  it  is 
significant  that  the  Papacy,  at  the  very  pinnacle  of  its  power  and 
arrogance  in  the  thirteenth  century,  utterly  failed  in  its  attempt  to 
force  the  Inquisition  upon  that  republic  of  merchants. 

In  similar  wise  we  find  the  commercial  Netherlands  in  the  six- 
teenth century  exhibiting  practically  such  toleration  in  matters  of 
religion  as  the  British  islands  attained  only  much  later  and  after 
prolonged  and  distressing  struggle.  From  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  great  Dutch  and  Flemish  cities  was 
one  of  the  most  potent  civilizing  influences  at  work  in  England.  It 
was  a  liberalizing  influence  in  religion  and  in  politics,  and  must  be 
named  among  the  causes  which  made  the  Eastern  counties  pre-emi- 
nent for  heresy.  In  later  days,  when  the  Dutch  provinces  had  saved 
their  Protestantism,  and  recovered  political  freedom,  they  adopted  a 
policy  of  toleration  so  broad  as  to  seem  to  most  contemporaries  very 
eccentric.  Their  noble  country  was  stigmatized  as  "the  common 
harbour  of  all  heresies "  and  a  **  cage  of  unclean  birds.'*  How  it 
harbored  heretics  escaping  from  England  is  something  that  no  Amer- 
ican is  ever  likely  to  forget. 

If  after  this  glance  at  European  conditions  we  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  observe  the  group  of  twelve  colonies  that  were  planted  during 
the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  that  five  of  them  were  especially 
notable  for  pursuing  from  the  outset  a  policy  of  toleration,  a  policy 

« 

favorable  to  liberal  thought.  These  five,  naming  them  in  order  of 
seniority,  were  New  Netherlands,  Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Pennsylvania,  with  Delaware.  In  New  Netherlands  the  Dutch 
simply  maintained  their  traditional  secularized  policy.  On  the  hos- 
pitable island  of  Manhattan  all  the  varieties  of  European  religion 
met  on  terms  of  equality, —  Lutherans  and  Catholics,  Quakers  and 
Puritans,  Moravians  and  Jews.  After  the  English  conquest  this 
liberal  policy  was  continued  by  the  bigoted  Duke  of  York,  for 
reasons  similar  to  those  which  made  toleration  a  necessity  in  the 
province  of  the  liberal  and  sagacious  Calverts.  The  Catholic  pro- 
prietors of  Maryland  wished  to  make  their  province  a  desirable  home 
for  Catholics  who  were  inclined  to  leave  England;  and   the  only 
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possible  way  of  accomplishing  this,  without  interference  from  the 
British  government,  was  to  pursue  a  policy  broad  enough  to  include 
Catholics  along  with  all  other  kinds  of  Christians  in  its  benefits.  A 
similar  necessity  confronted  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  In  order  to 
secure  as  much  protection  as  possible  for  Catholics,  without  inter- 
ference from  Parliament,  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  a  policy  broad 
enough  to  include  Quakers  along  with  Catholics.  For  such  reasons 
James  refrained  from  disturbing  the  liberal  Dutch  policy  in  New 
York.  For  such  reasons  both  these  Stuart  kings  supported  the 
schemes  of  William  Penn,  in  whose  proprietary  colonies  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  the  principles  of  toleration  were  carried  out,  on 
the  whole,  more  completely  than  anywhere  else  in  English-speaking 
America.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  observe  that  the 
mother  of  William  Penn  was  a  Dutch  lady,  though  perhaps  it  is 
possible  to  make  too  much  of  such  a  fact.  The  Quakers,  who 
formed  the  strength  of  the  colony,  represented  a  phase  of  Puri- 
tanism more  liberal  than  Independency.  As  contrasted  with  In- 
dependency, Quakerism  was  a  notable  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Individualism  :  it  had  outgrown  the  set  of  notions  according  to 
which  a  civic  community  ought  to  consist  of  a  united  body  of 
believers.  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  with  its  appendage  Delaware, 
profited  by  the  late  date  at  which  they  were  founded.  They  rep- 
resented a  more  advanced  stage  of  opinion  than  the  colonies  which 
started  in  the  time  of  James  I.  Their  proprietary  government  re- 
mained undisturbed  until  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and  in 
1776  these  two  States  were  the  only  ones  in  which  all  Christians, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  stood  socially  and  politically  on  an 
equal  footing.  For,  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  had 
made  the  Episcopal  Church  supreme  in  New  York  and  Maryland, 
the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  those  colonies  were  disfranchised  and 
made  the  subject  of  various  oppressive  enactments.  Even  the  laws 
of  Rhode  Island,  as  first  printed,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
expressly  prohibit  Roman  Catholics  from  voting.  The  date  of  this 
statute  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  probably  subsequent  to  1688,*  and 
may  be  due  to  the  strong  antagonism  aroused  by  the  conduct  of 
James  II.  However  that  may  be,  the  statute  was  not  repealed 
until  1784. 

The  disfranchisement  of  Catholics  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 

*Hildreth,  i.  461. 
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Rhode  Island  charter  and  to  the  views  of  Roger  Williams,  who  cer- 
tainly understood  the  rational  grounds  for  religious  toleration  better 
than  any  other  man  of  his  time,  save  perhaps  Milton  and  Vane.  He 
represents  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  sacred  right  of  private 
judgment  carried  out  with  unflinching  logical  consistency.  In  him 
the  transition  from  Independency  to  Individualism  is  completed. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  is  illustrated  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Williams  and  Cotton  which  was  called  forth  by  the  publication 
in  1644  of  Williams's  book  entitled  "The  Bloudy  Tenent  of  Perse- 
cution." 

John  Cotton  was  a  typical  Independent,  and  by  no  means  a  man 
of  persecuting  temperament ;  but  his  view  of  the  matter  is  extremely 
one-sided.  He  admits  that  it  is  wrong  for  error  to  persecute  truth, 
but  he  holds  it  to  be  the  sacred  duty  of  truth  to  persecute  error. 
Williams,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  that  truth  stands  in  no  need  of 
violent  or  artificial  support,  and  that  error  contains  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  death.  He  feels,  too,  that,  when  I  venture  to  persecute 
what  I  call  error  in  others,  I  virtually  assume  my  own  infallibility. 
Thus  not  until  pure  Individualism  is  reached  is  the  fundamental 
fallacy  of  Catholicism  escaped.  In  order  to  protect  this  sacred  In- 
dividualism, Williams  would  have  a  complete  separation  between 
Church  and  State.  Under  no  pretext  whatever  should  the  civil  gov- 
ernment interfere  with  religious  matters.  There  should  be  no  more 
statutes  against  heresy  or  heretics,  no  enforced  attendance  upon 
public  worship,  no  support  of  churches  by  taxation.  Roger  Williams 
not  only  proclaimed  such  doctrines,  but  he  lived  up  to  them.  He 
never  took  pains  to  conceal  his  dislike  of  Quaker  doctrines.  In  his 
seventy-third  year  he  once  rowed  himself  in  a  boat  the  whole  length 
of  Narragansett  Bay,  in  order  to  conduct  a  dispute  against  three 
valiant  Quaker  champions.  Yet,  in  spite  of  vehement  pressure  from 
the  neighboring  colonies,  he  resolutely  refused  to  allow  the  civil 
power  of  Rhode  Island  to  be  used  against  Quakers.  Massachusetts 
in  fury  threatened  to  cut  off  the  trade  of  the  weaker  colony,  but 
nothing  could  intimidate  Williams  into  what  he  termed  "  exercising 
a  civil  power  over  men's  consciences. '^  Among  the  public  men  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Roger  Williams  deserves  a  pre-eminent 
place.  He  was  the  first  to  conceive  thoroughly  and  carry  out  con- 
sistently, in  the  face  of  strong  opposition,  a  theory  of  religious  liberty 
broad  enough  to  win  assent  and  approval  from  advanced  thinkers  of 
the  present  day. 
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The  separation  of  Church  from  State,  which  was  effected  with  such 
remarkable  success  in  the  founding  of  Rhode  Island,  did  not  be- 
come general  in  the  United  States  until  after  the  winning  of  inde- 
pendence. On  this  issue  the  eighteenth  century  had  its  memorable 
struggle,  in  which  the  protagonist  was  Virginia,  and  the  victory  was 
achieved  under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson  and  Madison.  The  early 
policy  of  Virginia  was  to  drive  out  dissentients  or  subject  them  to  civil 
disabilities ;  and,  of  the  Puritans  who  went  thither,  for  a  while  the 
greater  part  left  the  colony,  many  of  them  retreating  into  tolerant 
Maryland.  After  1660  for  three  generations  the  Episcopal  folk  had 
it  all  their  own  way.  But  about  1720  began  the  wholesale  immigra- 
tion of  Presbyterians  and  Lutherans  into  the  Shenandoah  Valley; 
and  after  the  middle  of  the  century  trouble  began  when  the  tide- 
water Cavaliers  tried  to  impose  taxes  upon  these  people  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Established  Church.  The  most  numerous  and  powerful 
opponents  of  this  narrow  policy  were  the  Presbyterians ;  and,  inas- 
much as  these  had  come  not  from  Scotland,  where  their  own  church 
was  established,  but  from  Ireland,  where  it  was  persecuted,  their 
experience  had  led  them  to  approve  the  separation  of  Church  from 
State.  Their  political  notions  were  also  strongly  Democratic;  and 
with  the  aid  of  their  votes  Jefferson's  party  not  only  abolished  primo- 
geniture and  entail  and  other  old  English  customs,  but  also  carried 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Virginia.  Madison's 
Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1785,  which  not  only  effected  this,  but 
likewise  did  away  with  all  religious  tests,  is  a  very  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  statute  which  declared  that 
*'  opinion  in  matters  of  religion  shall  in  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or 
affect  civil  capacities,''  attracted  attention  far  and  wide.  It  was 
translated  into  several  European  languages,  and  published  with  ad- 
miring comments ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  forty  years  it  was 
imitated  by  one  State  after  another,  until  all  over  the  land  religious 
freedom  came  to  be  almost  as  complete  as  legislation  could  make  it. 
The  qualifying  adverb  is  still  needed ;  for  by  the  constitutions  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  no  man  can  hold  office  unless  he  be- 
lieves in  God  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  in 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Maryland,  belief 
in  God  is  required ;  and  in  Arkansas  and  Maryland  a  man  who  does 
not  believe  in  God  and  a  future  state  of  retribution  is  deemed  incom- 
petent as  a  witness  or  juror.*     Such  curiosities  of  law-making  — 

*  SUmsoD,  American  Statute  Law,  §  46. 
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survivals  from  a  lower  state,  like  the  caudal  vertebrae  in  man  and  the 
higher  apes  —  are  common  enough  in  history. 

The  various  stages  here  mentioned  in  the  progress  toward  religious 
toleration  and  toward  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  are  impor- 
tant symptoms  of  the  progress  of  liberal  thought.  Of  course,  Mad- 
ison's Religious  Freedom  Act  could  not  have  been  proposed  by  an 
Endicott  or  sustained  by  a  community  that  would  not  endure  the 
presence  of  Baptists  or  Quakers.  The  sketch  here  given  shows  an 
enormous  advance  in  liberal  thought  in  the  course  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half.  But  such  a  survey  is  far  from  telling  us  the  whole  story. 
A  further  inquiry  into  causal  agencies  is  needed  ;  and  the  best  field 
for  it  is  furnished  by  that  theocratic  Puritanism  which  cast  out  Roger 
Williams,  the  Puritanism  of  the  four  confederated  New  England 
colonies,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts.  No  one  can  deny  that  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  nineteenth  century  liberal  thought  has  ad- 
vanced further  and  has  permeated  the  community  more  thoroughly 
than  in  any  other  State  of  the  American  Union.  For  at  least  three 
generations  the  intellectual  ferment  upon  which  liberal  thought  in 
the  United  States  has  thriven  has  come  chiefly  from  Massachusetts. 
Yet  among  our  colonies  which  attained  social  maturity  during  the 
seventeenth  century  there  were  none  which  made  such  emphatic 
exhibitions  of  intolerance  and  bigotry  as  Massachusetts.  She  was 
as  clearly  and  avowedly  founded  upon  an  illiberal  principle  as  Rhode 
Island  was  founded  upon  a  principle  of  liberality.  The  Endicott 
type  of  mind  is  the  very  antipodes  of  the  Roger  Williams  type ;  yet 
it  was  in  the  land  of  Endicott,  and  in  a  congenial  soil,  that  Theodore 
Parker  lately  flourished.  Whence  came  so  great  a  change.^  The 
answer  will  remind  us  that  there  are  two  sources  from  which  liberal 
thought  is  nourished.  The  one  is  the  secularized  Gallic  spirit  that 
deems  it  folly  to  interpose  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  natural  work- 
ing of  reason  and  common  sense :  the  other  is  the  intense  devotion 
to  spiritual  ideals,  which,  in  spite  of  all  inherited  encumbrances  of 
bigotry  and  superstition,  never  casts  off  its  allegiance  to  reason  as 
the  final  arbiter.  The  former  spirit  is  of  vast  use  in  the  world,  al- 
though its  tendency  is  to  deaden  into  mere  worldliness,  as  typified  in  a 
Franklin.  The  latter  spirit  may  commit  many  an  error,  but  its  drift 
is  toward  light  and  stimulus  and  exaltation  of  life,  as  typified  in  an 
Emerson.  In  the  darkest  days  of  New  England  Puritanism  the  par- 
amount allegiance  to  reason  was  never  lost  sight  of ;  and  out  of  this 
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fact  came  the  triumph  of  free  thinking,  although  no  such  result  was 
ever  intended. 

The  aims  of  the  Puritans  who  settled  in  New  England  were  not  all 
alike ;  but  one  dominant  aim  with  many  was  the  founding  of  a  Com- 
monwealth in  which  Church  and  State  should  be  identified,  somewhat 
after  the  pattern  of  the  old  Hebrew  theocracy.  To  this  end  the  suf- 
frage in  Massachusetts  and  New  Haven  was  limited  to  persons 
qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament  in  Congregational  churches.  This 
Massachusetts  idea  was  never  adopted  by  Plymouth ;  and  the  found- 
ing of  Connecticut  was,  at  least  in  part,  a  liberal  protest  against  it. 
In  New  Haven  it  was  soon  suppressed  by  the  act  of  Charles  II., 
which  put  an  end  to  the  separate  existence  of  the  colony.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  this  theocratic  policy  prevailed  for  half  a  century, 
the  result  was  the  growth  of  an  unenfranchised  class,  which  came  to 
include  four-fifths  of  the  community.  During  the  first  generation, 
when  the  policy  was  administered  by  broad-minded,  sagacious  men 
like  Winthrop  and  Cotton,  its  evils  were  not  flagrant.  But  after 
1650,  with  such  fanatics  as  Norton  and  the  aged  Endicott  at  the 
helm,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  rulers  were  at  variance  on 
many  points  with  the  mass  of  the  people.  This  was  shown  with 
glaring  force  in  the  Quaker  persecution,  when  the  violence  of  Endi- 
cott's  party  produced  a  popular  reaction  of  feeling,  which  enabled 
the  Quakers  to  carry  their  point,  and  remain  in  the  colony  in  de- 
fiance of  statutes.  It  was  further  shown  in  the  Half-way  Covenant 
and  the  founding  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  1669,  as  parts  of  a 
movement  toward  extending  the  suffrage ;  and  again  in  the  rise  of 
the  Tory  party  under  the  lead  of  Joseph  Dudley,  opposed  to  the 
pretensions  of  the  clergy.  The  magnificent  work  of  the  Massachu- 
setts theocracy  in  resisting  the  crown  throughout  the  whole  reign  of 
Charles  II.  can  never  be  forgotten.  Nothing  was  ever  done  in 
America  that  contributed  more  toward  the  maintenance  of  political 
freedom.  But,  in  spite  of  its  merits,  the  faults  of  the  theocracy 
were  such  that  we  cannot  regret  its  speedy  overthrow.  When  that 
overthrow  was  effected,  by  the  charter  of  1692,  there  were  a  great 
many  people  in  Massachusetts  more  or  less  hostile  to  the  kind  of 
Puritanism  entertained  by  their  grandfathers,  and  thus  prepared  for 
a  more  liberal  mental  habit.  There  was  also  a  marked  seculariza- 
tion of  thought,  a  diminution  of  interest  in  theological  problems, 
and  a  deadening  of  religious  zeal. 
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A  wonderful  series  of  changes  was  set  on  foot  by  the  writings  and 
preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  the  group  of  revivals  between 
1735  and  1750,  known  as  "The  Great  Awakening."  Few  figures  in 
history  are  more  pathetic  or  more  sublime  than  that  of  Jonathan 
Edwards  in  the  lonely  woodlands  of  Northampton  and  Stockbridge, — 
a  thinker  for  depth  and  acuteness  surpassed  by  not  many  that  have 
lived,  a  man  with  the  soul  of  poet  and  prophet,  wrestling  with  the 
most  terrible  problems  that  humanity  has  ever  encountered,  with 
more  than  the  courage  and  candor  of  Augustine  or  Calvin,  with  all 
the  lofty  inspiration  of  Fichte  or  Novalis.  An  interesting  historical 
essay  might  be  devoted  to  tracing  the  effects  wrought  upon  New 
England  by  this  giant  personality.  The  "Great  Awakening,"  in 
which  he  took  part,  and  to  which  his  preaching  powerfully  contrib- 
uted, revived  the  popular  interest  in  theological  questions,  disencum- 
bered of  the  ever-present  political  implications  of  the  previous  cen- 
tury. In  many  ways  his  theories  acted  as  a  disintegrating  solvent 
upon  the  beliefs  of  the  time.  For  example,  the  prominence  which 
he  gave  to  spiritual  conversion,  or  what  was  called  "change  of 
heart,"  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Half-way 
Covenant.  It  also  weakened  the  logical  basis  of  infant  baptism,  and 
led  to  the  winning  of  hosts  of  converts  by  the  Baptists.  Moreover, 
the  uses  to  which  Edwards  put  his  doctrine  of  the  will  produced  a 
reaction  toward  Arminianism,  which  not  only  affected  the  teachings 
of  the  Baptists,  but  predisposed  many  persons  to  join  in  the  wave 
of  Methodism  which  was  just  about  to  sweep  over  the  country.  A 
similar  reaction  against  Edwards's  views  of  divine  justice,  re-enforced 
by  some  first  faint  inklings  of  Biblical  criticism,  pointed  the  way 
toward  Universalism.  Still  more,  the  discussions  aroused  by 
Edwards's  speculations  on  original  sin  and  the  atonement  began  to 
undermine  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  prepare  men's  minds  for 
the  Unitarian  movement.  No  such  results  would  have  been  possible 
save  in  a  country  where  education  was  universal  and  the  Sunday  ser- 
mon a  favorite  theme  of  discussion.  Sooner  or  later  the  perpetual 
appeal  to  reason,  with  the  familiar  use  of  metaphysical  arguments 
and  citations  of  Scripture,  must  lead  to  novelties  of  doctrine  and  to 
negative  criticism ;  while  for  the  education  of  the  popular  intelli- 
gence nothing  could  be  more  effective.  In  seventeenth-century 
Puritanism,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  rigid  narrowness,  there  were 
latent  the  speculations  of  an  Edwards,  the  further   conclusions   to 
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which  some  of  them  were  pushed,  the  reactions  against  them,  the 
keen  edge  of  the  critical  faculty  in  New  England,  and  much  of  the 
free  thinking  of  a  later  age. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  some  influence  was  doubt- 
less exercised  in  America  by  the  English  Deists,  and  at  the  very  end 
of  the  century  by  Thomas  Paine.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  any  appreciable  effect  was  produced  by  the  atheism  of  the 
French  Encyclopaedists,  which  was  mainly  a  reaction,  largely  emo- 
tional and  aided  by  the  shallowest  of  metaphysics,  against  the  effete 
ecclesiastical  system  in  France.  It  was  too  remote  from  American 
ideas  to  exert  much  influence  here.  The  Deism  of  Voltaire  found 
a  few  scattered  admirers.  A  quiet  religion  of  humanity,  which  set 
little  store  by  miracles  or  abstruse  doctrines  or  the  divine  authority 
of  Scripture,  was  held  by  a  number  of  eminent  persons  of  strong, 
prosaic  common  sense  and  feeble  spirituality,  among  whom  may  be 
named  Franklin  and  Jefferson  and  John  Adams.  This  phase  of  free 
thought  was  of  considerable  importance,  but  the  dominant  influence 
in  New  England  down  to  the  rise  of  the  Transcendental  movement 
was  that  which  could  be  traced  back  to  Edwards. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  most  advanced  phase 
of  liberal  thought,  represented  by  the  Unitarians  in  Massachusetts, 
was  trying  to  hold  an  utterly  untenable  position,  half-way  between 
narrow  Orthodoxy  and  untrammelled  free  thinking,  when  the  ground 
began  to  be  cut  from  under  it  by  the  Transcendentalists,  whose  native 
temperaments,  not  wanting  in  kinship  with  that  of  Edwards,  were 
stimulated  by  a  brief  contact  with  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  specu- 
lation in  Germany.  In  Emerson's  poetic  soul  the  result  was  a  semi- 
nal influence  upon  high  thinking,  in  America  and  in  the  Old  World, 
the  power  of  which  we  cannot  but  feel,  but  which  it  is  as  yet  too  soon 
to  estimate.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  some  wholesome  destruc- 
tive work  still  needed  to  be  done,  and  it  was  well  done.  When  Ger- 
man criticism,  with  the  other  weapons  in  the  powerful  hands  of  Theo- 
dore Parker,  freed  us  from  the  spectre  of  Bibliolatry,  it  might  indeed 
be  said  that  the  promise  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  at  length 
fulfilled.  The  change  wrought  in  the  Unitarian  Church  since  Parker 
began  his  preaching  has  been  to  some  extent  followed  by  analogous 
changes  in  other  churches.  On  every  side  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  has  been  pre-eminently  the  age  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  orthodoxies.     Here  and  there  and  everywhere  they  are  crum- 
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bling  into  ruins ;  and,  as  the  world  has  long  since  left  behind  the  age 
of  trilobites  and  the  age  of  dinosaurs,  so  in  the  world  to  which  we 
arfe  coming  there  will  be  neither  a  place  nor  a  use  for  orthodoxies. 

For,  as  I  must  observe  in  conclusion,  there  is  all  about  us  a  resist- 
less and  world-wide  influence  at  work,  to  which  all  the  temporary 
and  local  causes  I  have  mentioned  have  been  but  the  ministering 
servants.  From  age  to  age  our  knowledge  is  growing  from  more 
to  more.  From  the  discovery  of  America,  from  the  astronomy  of 
Copernicus  and  the  physics  of  Galileo,  down  to  the  universal  Doc- 
trine of  Evolution  in  our  own  time,  there  has  been  one  grand,  cohe- 
rent, and  consecutive  tale  of  ever-enlarging,  ever  more  organized  and 
rationalized  knowledge  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  By  this  en- 
larged experience  our  minds  are  affected  from  day  to  day  and  from 
year  to  year  in  more  ways  than  we  can  detect  or  enumerate.  It 
opens  our  minds  to  some  notions,  and  makes  them  incurably  hostile 
to  others,  so  that,  for  example,  new  truths  well-nigh  beyond  compre- 
hension, like  some  of  those  connected  with  the  luminiferous  ether, 
are  accepted,  and  old  beliefs  once  universal,  like  witchcraft,  are 
scornfully  rejected.  Vast  changes  in  mental  attitude  are  thus 
wrought  before  it  is  generally  realized.  Into  the  new  scheme  of 
things  old  beliefs  no  longer  fit,  and  are  therefore  cast  aside  and  for- 
gotten. Now,  our  orthodoxies  are  of  older  date  than  the  goodly 
fabric  of  modem  knowledge.  They  are  the  outcome  of  more  primi- 
tive and  childlike  thinking.  They  have  ceased  to  fit  the  world  as 
we  know  it ;  and,  therefore,  they  fade  and  fall  away  from  us  in  spite 
of  all  our  efforts  to  retain  undisturbed  the  venerable  and  hallowed 
associations.  In  this  inevitable  struggle  there  has  always  been 
more  or  less  pain,  and  hence  free  thought  has  not  usually  been  pop- 
ular. It  has  come  to  our  life  feast  as  a  guest  unbidden  and  unwel- 
come ;  but  it  has  come  to  stay  with  us,  and  already  proves  more 
genial  than  was  expected.  Deadening,  cramping  finality  has  lost  its 
charm  for  him  who  has  tasted  of  the  rif)e  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge. In  this  broad  universe  of  God's  wisdom  and  love  not  leashes 
to  restrain  us  are  needed,  but  wings  to  sustain  our  flight.  Let  bold 
but  reverent  thought  go  on,  and  probe  creation's  mysteries  till  faith 
and  knowledge  "make  one  music  as  before,  but  vaster." 


THE   THEOLOGY   OF   UNITARIANS. 

BY  CHARLES  CARROLL  EVERETT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

In  these  days  of  differing  and  changing  beliefs  it  is  not  easy  to 
define  accurately  the  theology  of  any  body  of  Christians.  At  the 
first  glance  this  difficulty  might  seem  to  be  greater  in  the  case  of 
Unitarians  than  in  that  of  most  others.  Almost  every  other  denomi- 
nation expresses  its  belief  in  a  formal  statement  of  faith.  To  know 
what  each  believes,  it  might  seem  that  one  had  only  to  read  its  creed. 
I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  the  existence  of  a  creed  does  not  in- 
crease the  difficulty.  It  introduces  a  complication.  In  these  days, 
to  learn  accurately  the  theological  position  of  the  members  of  any 
denomination  that  has  a  creed,  one  must  do  three  things.  One  must 
ascertain  the  real  meaning  of  the  creed ;  then  one  must  learn,  as 
best  he  may,  the  beliefs  actually  held  by  those  who  profess  this 
creed  ;  and,  finally,  one  has  to  ask  in  what  relation  these  beliefs  and 
the  creed  stand  to  one  another  in  the  minds  of  those  who  profess 
them.  In  order  to  learn  the  belief  of  Unitarians,  only  one  of  these 
things  has  to  be  done.  There  is  no  common  theological  formula  to 
which  all  subscribe. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  the  belief  of  Unitarians  to-day  with 
that  held  by  those  even  of  the  last  generation.  That  their  theology 
has  undergone  changes  in  the  past,  and  that  it  is  still  undergoing 
change,  is  a  fact  that  Unitarians  frankly  and  somewhat  proudly 
accept.  Development  in  theology  is  regarded  by  them  as  a  sign  of 
life.  There  has  been  a  great  movement  in  the  thought  of  the  world 
in  regard  to  all  other  matters,  they  insist :  why  should  not  theology 
advance  with  the  rest  ?  This  change  is  very  obvious  when  we 
notice  the  way  in  which  Theodore  Parker  is  spoken  of  by  Unitarians 
of  the  present  day,  and  compare  it  with  the  way  in  which  he  was 
spoken  of  by  those  who  were  his  contemporaries.  I  do  not  say  that 
all  Unitarians  would  to-day  accept  the  teaching  of  Theodore  Parker ; 
but  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  denomination  that 
during  his  life  held  itself  aloof  from  him.  The  name  of  Parker  is 
often  linked  with  that  of  Channing,  while  preachers  who  hold  views 
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similar  to  his  are  welcomed  to  the  pulpits  from  which  he  was  ex- 
cluded. The  task  is  further  simplified  by  the  fact  that,  as  I  believe, 
there  is  a  greater  uniformity  of  belief  among  Unitarians  than  among 
the  members  of  most  other  religious  bodies.  A  creed  is  intended  to 
promote  unity  of  faith.  In  practice,  however,  it  tends  to  produce 
divergence.  The  belief  which  a  man  holds,  or  thinks  that  he  holds, 
is  apt  to  be  a  compromise  between  what  he  would  believe  if  left  to 
himself  and  what  the  creed  teaches.  There  is  no  natural  line  where 
these  two  meet.  So  the  line  in  any  individual  case  is  more  or  less 
individual  and  capricious;  while  the  fact  that  a  certain  belief  is 
forced  upon  one  tends  to  produce  a  recoil  to  a  greater  or  less  dis- 
tance from  it.  Unitarians,  being  unhampered  by  any  constraint, 
trusting  merely  to  such  faculties  as  God  has  given  them,  tend  to 
reach  results  more  or  less  similar. 

There  are,  however,  two  real  difficulties  that  meet  us  in  our 
attempt  to  describe  the  theology  of  Unitarians.  The  first  of  these 
springs  from  a  tendency  which  is  met  to  a  certain  extent  among 
liberal  preachers  of  every  name,  but  which  is,  perhaps,  most  marked 
among  Unitarians, —  the  tendency  to  keep  what  is  commonly  known 
as  theology  somewhat  in  the  background.  Comparatively  few  of  our 
ministers  have  to  any  great  extent  an  interest  in  theology,  as  such. 
In  this  the  Unitarian  preachers  of  the  present  generation  differ  from 
those  of  the  past.  We  love  chiefly  to  preach  religion  in  its  simplicity 
and  in  its  uplifting  power.  We  dwell  to  a  large  extent  on  the  ethical 
and  humanitarian  aspects  of  religion.  There  is  a  tendency  to  keep 
in  the  background  points  of  difference,  and  to  bring  forward  the 
great  positive  principles  in  regard  to  which  all  unite.  This  is  a 
healthy  tendency,  but  it  makes  a  little  more  difficult  the  attempt  to 
define  accurately  the  theological  views  held  by  Unitarians  in  general. 
In  saying  this,  I  have,  however,  already  stated  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  Unitarians.  It  is  the 
belief  that  religion  is  more  than  theology,  that  true  life  is  the  essen- 
tial thing.  This,  however,  may  be  in  part  my  excuse  if  my  presen- 
tation of  Unitarian  theology  should  be  found  one-sided  or  imperfect. 

The  second  difficulty  to  which  I  referred  meets  us  when  we  attempt 
to  make  our  definition  of  Unitarian  theology  a  distinctive  one.  There 
is,  I  suppose,  no  body  of  Christians  that  does  not  contain  many 
advanced  thinkers.  If,  by  some  irresistible  call,  all  those  in  the 
various  Christian  denominations  and  outside  of  them  who  hold  views 
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similar  to  those  which  Unitarians  cherish  as  their  own  should  come 
forth  and  range  themselves  under  a  common  banner,  great  would  be 
the  multitude.  These  beliefs  are  found  masquerading  under  strange 
names.  Some  of  the  treatises,  for  instance,  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  put  forth  by  one  theologian  and  another  of  orthodox  sects 
are  read  by  Unitarians  with  some  surprise.  When  they  have  brushed 
away  the  obscurities  that  result  from  the  use  of  technical  phrases, 
they  are  surprised  to  find  that  what  is  announced  as  Trinitarian  ism 
is  what  they  have  always  cherished  as  Unitarianism.  Perhaps  one 
important  distinction  between  the  Unitarian  and  Christians  of  other 
name  is  that  he  is  content  to  speak  the  language  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not  call  things  by  their 
simplest  names.  When,  therefore,  he  sees  some  theologians  calling 
by  the  name  of  Trinity  a  conception  of  the  Deity  that  Theodore 
Parker  might  have  held,  in  order  that  they  should  speak  the  language 
of  those  whose  thoughts  they  had  left  behind  them,  he  sees  no  reason 
why  he  should  follow  their  example. 

I  have  said  that  the  Unitarians  have  no  generally  recognized  and 
formal  statement  of  belief.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  a  sen- 
tence that  was  introduced  a  year  ago,  with  much  enthusiasm,  into  the 
preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the  National  Conference.  The  state- 
ment is  this  :  **  These  churches  accept  the  religion  of  Jesus,  holding, 
in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical  religion  is  summed 
up  in  love  to  God  and  man."  This,  you  will  notice,  speaks  only  of 
practical  religion.  There  is  no  word  of  theology  in  it,  yet  it  throws 
much  light  upon  the  theology  of  Unitarians.  It  suggests  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Unitarian 
theology.  This  theology  contains  no  hint  of  anything  similar  to 
what  has  been  called  a  "  scheme  of  salvation."  By  a  scheme  of  sal- 
vation I  understand  some  artificial  and  indirect  way  by  which  men 
may  be  saved.  This  has  generally  involved  a  plan  by  which  men 
may  be  accepted  as  being  what  in  fact  they  are  not.  If  we  look 
over  the  history  of  religion,  we  find  such  schemes  of  salvation  at 
almost  every  turn.  Sacrifices,  and,  indeed,  nearly  all  religious  rites, 
represent  some  such  artificial  and  often  ingenious  method  of  win- 
ning the  favor  of  the  Divinity.  All  such  schemes  are  swept  away 
at  a  stroke  by  the  sentence  that  I  just  read.  It  insists  upon 
natural  relations  instead  of  artificial  ones,  real  relations  instead  of 
substitutes  for  them,  life  instead  of  expedients  for  covering  up  the 
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lack  of  life.  Religion  is  simply  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  Man 
cannot  be  saved  by  any  scheme,  for  his  salvation  consists  in  the 
development  of  his  best  nature. 

The  "  scheme  of  isalvation,"  which  under  various  forms  long  pre- 
vailed in  the  Church,  was  based  upon  certain  legal  fictions.  The 
suffering  of  another  and  the  righteousness  of  another  were,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  imputed  to  the  Christian.  This  is  what  has  been  known 
in  a  special  sense  as  the  *'  scheme  of  salvation.''  The  expression 
has  been  very  dear  to  the  Christian,  and  has  called  forth  his  grati- 
tude for  the  love  displayed,  and  also  admiration  for  the  divine  in- 
genuity by  which  the  desirable  result  has  been  reached.  This  —  the 
typical  scheme  of  salvation  —  is  now  losing  much  of  its  prestige ; 
but  it  is  succeeded  by  other,  though  more  tenuous  schemes,  the  num- 
ber of  which  increases  almost  yearly.  These  often  lack  to  a  large 
extent,  if  not  wholly,  the  fictitious  element  which  marked  the  earlier 
one.  They  have,  however,  in  common  with  the  historic  scheme,  the 
element  of  arbitrariness  and  artificiality.  They  represent  something 
outside  of  the  life  of  the  world  and  of  history.  Such  a  scheme  is 
often  assumed  to  exist,  even  when  it  is  not  understood. 

Many  put  their  faith  in  Christ  on  the  ground  that,  in  some  way 
which  they  do  not  understand,  he  makes  the  divine  forgiveness 
possible.  It  is  not  necessary,  they  believe,  that  they  should  know 
the  way  by  which  their  salvation  is  secured,  but  they  believe  that 
there  is  some  such  way,  more  or  less  special  and  artificial. 

The  great  tendency  of  orthodox  theology  to-day  is  to  what  is 
known  as  a  Christo-centric  religion.  Christ  is  all.  In  this  form  of 
religion,  little  is  known  or  thought  of  God  except  as  he  is  manifested 
in  Christ.  Christ  is  all  and  in  all.  In  some  forms  of  this  Christo- 
centric  faith  the  work  of  Christ  is  fulfilled  in  the  establishment  of 
his  kingdom  upon  this  earth.  In  others  there  is  recognized  more  of 
a  mystical  relation  to  him.  In  these  views  of  Christ  and  of  his  work 
we  have  still,  in  a  more  sublimated  form,  a  scheme  of  salvation. 
Christ  and  his  work  are  superimposed  upon  the  world.  They  are 
something  apart  from  the  great  movements  of  history  and  of  life. 
There  is  still  an  artificial  narrowness.  We  still  have  something 
foreign,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  to  any  other  religious  move* 
ment  that  the  world  has  seen. 

Among  the  older  Unitarians  something  of  the  same  view  of  Chris- 
tianity was  recognized.     To  some  of  them  Christianity  still  assumed 
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the  form  of  a  scheme.  There  remained  something  technical.  At 
present,  however,  the  tendency  is  to  look  upon  Christianity  in  a 
larger  way ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  tendency  has  to  a 
very  great  extent  reached  its  legitimate  result. 

Perhaps  this  fact  may  in  part  account  for  that  comparative  lack, 
among  liberal  Christians,  of  interest  in  purely  theological  discussion 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  less  interest  in 
the  controversy  in  regard  to  these  narrower  forms  of  belief.  It  is 
felt  that  the  battle  has  been  fought,  and  that  to  renew  the  strife  is  to 
a  large  extent  the  threshing  of  old  straw.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
study  of  theology  under  the  large  form  in  which  Christianity  is  now 
generally  held  by  the  Unitarian  lacks  something  of  the  zest  which 
was  connected  with  the  narrower  modes  of  thought.  A  scheme  is 
never  quite  perfect,  do  what  you  will  with  it.  You  cannot  draw  a 
circle  that  will  include  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  You  cannot  make 
an  artificial  scheme  that  will  at  every  point  fit  in  with  the  realities 
of  the  world.  You  cannot  make  such  a  scheme  which  the  human 
spirit  will  not  in  time  outgrow.  Do  the  best  that  you  can,  the  result 
will  need  constant  patching  and  enlargement  and  readjustment.  To 
explain  and  to  readjust  such  a  creation  has  furnished  occupation  and 
interest  to  many  a  theologian.  The  view  of  the  Bible  which  has 
been  so  largely  held  in  connection  with  the  "  scheme  of  salvation  " 
has  furnished  a  most  interesting  field  for  such  labor.  The  Bible 
was  believed  to  be  from  beginning  to  end  the  directly  revealed  word 
of  God.  While  it  was  regarded  in  this  way,  it  was  necessary  to  show 
that  it  was  without  self-contradiction,  and  that  it  was  at  every  point 
in  accord  both  with  science  and  with  our  highest  spiritual  and  ethical 
sentiments.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  it  became  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating of  riddle  books.  Of  course,  in  many  passages  the  theologian 
introduced  much  into  it  that  was  not  found  there.  So  far  as  these 
passages  were  concerned  a  most  interesting  transformation  took 
place.  That  which  the  interpreter  introduced  into  the  Bible  was  his 
own  human  thought.  When  he  drew  it  out,  it  came  with  all  the 
authority  and  dignity  of  a  divine  revelation.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  the  Unitarian  has  not  this  kind  of  interest  in  theological  dis- 
cussion and  Biblical  interpretation.  Such  artificial  construction, 
such  ingenious  riddles,  have  no  place  in  his  thought.  There  remain 
to  him,  however,  the  great  mysteries  that  have  stimulated  and  awed 
the  thought  of  the  most  profound  spirits  in  all  ages,  the  mysteries  of 
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life  and  of  death,  of  mind  and  matter,  the  mystery  of  freedom,  of  the 
great  movements  of  history,  of  God's  revelation  of  himself, —  not 
merely  within  the  pages  of  a  single  book,  but  in  all  of  nature  and  of 
human  life.  From  this  point  of  view  the  study  of  the  Bible  assumes 
an  interest  far  grander  and  deeper  than  could  be  offered  by  the  in- 
genious efforts  toward  a  superficial  harmony  to  which  I  have  referred. 
Such  study  naturally  appeals  to  fewer ;  but  there  are  among  Unita- 
rians on  both  sides  of  the  ocean  those  for  whom  they  have  great 
attraction.  It  may  be  that  some  of  these  profound  problems  can 
never  be  wholly  solved ;  yet  the  wrestling  with  them  gives  strength 
and  inspiration ;  and  if  the  shadows  do  not  wholly  pass  away,  yet 
there  shines  from  time  to  time  light  out  of  the  darkness. 

We  can  here  see  the  difference  between  faith  as  it  is  understood  by 
the  Unitarian  and  faith  as  it  has  been  to  a  great  degree  understood  in 
the  historic  Church.  To  this  latter,  faith  has  been  very  largely  con- 
cerned with  special  and  superficial  matters.  Faith  had  to  do  with  the 
Bible  as  the  infallible  word  of  God.  It  had  to  do  with  the  creeds 
that  men  had  formed.  The  mysteries  that  made  most  demand  upon 
it  were  those  connected  with  the  scheme  of  salvation.  Human  reason 
must  be  humiliated.  Human  love  must  be  narrowed.  An  eternity  of 
suffering  the  result  of  sin  in  the  little  span  of  human  life  must  be 
somehow  reconciled  by  faith  with  the  infinite  love  of  God.  How 
many  noble  and  tender  souls  have  striven  to  blindfold  their  reason 
and  hush  the  protests  of  their  hearts,  that  they  might  yield  them- 
selves unquestioning  to  the  faith  that  was  demanded  of  them.  Be- 
cause the  Unitarian  has  not  faith  such  as  this  he  has  been  regarded 
as  unbelieving.  To  the  Unitarian  there  comes  also  the  demand  for 
faith.  There  are  mysteries  enough  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no 
need  that  men  should  invent  them.  It  requires  faith  to  recognize 
the  supreme  goodness  that  is  working  in  a  world  where  there  is  so 
much  of  suffering.  It  requires  faith  to  look  at  death,  and  see  there 
life.  It  requires  faith  to  hold  fast  to  the  highest  in  spite  of  all  that 
would  drag  down  toward  the  lowest.  It  requires  faith  to  trust  to  the 
best  instincts  of  the  soul,  where  there  is  so  much  that  would  mislead. 
There  is  much  to  help  this  faith.  There  are  scenes  in  nature,  there 
are  moments  in  human  life,  in  the  presence  of  which  faith  alone 
seems  possible.  There  is  the  great  movement  which  the  history  of 
the  world  presents,  to  which  faith  offers  the  proper  climax.  But, 
with  all  such  help  and  such  inspiration,  faith  remains  faith.     Though 
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she  may  climb  to  the  loftiest  mountain  summit,  she  reaches  at  last  a 
point  where  she  must  spread  her  wings  and  soar.  Such  faith  is  not 
faith  in  an  ingenious  scheme,  but  in  the  eternal  verities. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  absence  of  any  scheme  of  salvation  as  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  Unitarian  theology ;  while  I  have 
been  careful  to  claim  for  the  Unitarian  no  monopoly  of  this  or  any 
other  special  form  of  thought.  I  have  referred  to  this,  because  more 
than  any  other  aspect  of  the  case  its  influence  is  felt  in  every  part  of 
the  theology  we  are  considering.  If  I  had  spoken  of  any  one  doc- 
trine as  distinctive,  as  of  the  unity  of  God  or  the  nature  of  Christ,  it 
would  have  stood  very  much  by  itself ;  but  in  the  characteristic  that 
I  have  named  we  have  a  fundamental  principle,  the  effect  of  which  is 
all-pervading.  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  though  it  were  a  negation.  In 
fact,  the  Unitarian  belief  is  sometimes  regarded,  when  compared  with 
the  older  Orthodoxy,  as  being  made  up  chiefly  of  negations.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  a  somewhat  colorless  residuum  that  remains  to  the- 
ology after  certain  positive  elements  had  been  removed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  negations  of  Unitarianism  have  been  largely  negations 
of  negations ;  and  their  result  is  not  negative,  but  positive.  What 
has  been  denied  are  certain  limits  which  theology  had  imposed,  cer- 
tain shadows  which  an  imperfect  theology  had  cast.  The  wind  that 
sweeps  the  heaven  clear  of  clouds  does  a  negative  work ;  yet  its  result 
is  really  positive,  for  it  reveals  the  glory  of  the  heavens.  When  a 
traveller  sees  for  the  first  time  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  it  does  not 
always  at  once  occur  to  him  that  the  two  little  belfries  that  stand  one 
on  either  side  of  the  dome  were  not  parts  of  the  original  building. 
He  is  conscious  only  of  a  certain  cheapening  of  the  effect,  of  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  complete  satisfaction  in  the  structure  before  him.  A 
moment's  reflection,  however,  shows  that  these  appendages 'were 
added  when  the  building  was  adapted  to  ecclesiastical  usage.  As 
he  in  imagination  sweeps  these  impertinences  away,  the  grand  old 
temple  stands  before  him  in  the  simplicity  of  its  original  perfection. 
Christianity  has  given  to  the  world  more  of  good  than  we  can  ever 
fairly  calculate ;  but  this  Roman  temple  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
ecclesiasticism  has  robbed  of  its  true  beauty. 

The  world  with  all  its  manifoldness  of  form  and  of  life  is  yet  one. 
The  course  of  its  history,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  follows  a 
single  line.  This  grand  unity  of  nature,  material  and  spiritual,  ec- 
clesiasticism has  also  cheapened    and   disfigured.     The  theological 
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schemes  of  which  I  have  spoken  form  excrescences  upon  the  unity  of 
the  world,  and  stand  to  it  in  a  relation  similar  to  that  in  which  the 
petty  belfries  stand  to  the  temple  of  the  Pantheon.  When  these  are 
swept  away,  the  process  is  one  of  negation.  The  result  is  a  grand 
affirmation. 

The  ecclesiastical  schemes  do  not  merely  add  excrescences  to  the 
simplicity  of  nature.     They  draw  lines  and  erect  partitions  which 
represent  no  fundamental  division,  but  simply  confuse  and  conceal 
the  simple  proportions  of  the  whole.     The  world,  according  to  such 
scheming,  does  not  represent  a  single  life.     Its  history  has  not  been 
a  growth,  but  an  accretion.     It  has  been  built  by  a  series  of  crea- 
tions, one  layer  being  superimposed  upon  another.     Above  all,  the 
great  glory  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  beauty  of  the  love  of  Christ,  does 
not  belong  to  it.     It  is  something  foreign.     The  Christ  came  from 
afar.     He  stooped  to  this  poor  world.     He  moved  through  it,  sub- 
stituting other  laws  for  its  laws,  or  rather  setting  all  laws  at  naught, 
and  departed,  leaving  a  method  by  which  not  those  who  merely  share 
his  spirit,  but  those  who  in  addition  to  this,  sometimes  even  without 
it,  fulfil  some  technical  requirement,  may  be  saved.     I  recognize  as 
deeply  as  any  other  the  wonderful  beauty  of  much  that  has  gathered 
about   this  scheme  of   salvation.     The   story  of  the   descent  from 
heaven,  and  all  the  marvels  that  are  connected  with   this  strange 
career,  have  a  fascination  for  the  imagination  and  for  the  heart.     To 
many  the  world  looks  bare  and  cold  without  them.     Many  feel  help- 
less and  forsaken  without  some  such  special  scheme  by  which  they 
may  be  saved ;  but  in  the  simplicity  and  unity  of  the  world's  history 
there  is  a  grandeur  and  a  beauty  that  no  invention  of  man  can  equal. 
When  the  complicated  theory  according  to   which  the  movements 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  were  once  explained,  the  theory  of  crystal 
spheres,   of  cycles   and  epicycles,  was  given  up,  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  to  many  who  had  become  accustomed  to  this  cumbersome  ma- 
chinery the   heavens   seemed   empty  and    uninteresting.     But  who 
to-day,  so  far  even  as  aesthetic  interest  is  concerned,  would  give  up 
the  simplicity  of  our  modern  astronomical  science  for  this  antiquated 
and  complicated  arrangement  ?     Man's  inventions  may  be  ingenious, 
but  in  nature  there  is  something  better  than  ingenuity.     It  is  the 
simplicity  of  nature  that  the  Unitarian  theology  seeks,  and,  as  we 
believe,  in  part  has  found. 

In  what  I  have  said  I  must  not  be  understood  to  afhrm  that  all 
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Unitarians  deny  the  truth  of  all  the  stories  of  so-called  miracles  that 
are  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  not  the  case.  For  the 
reasons  that  I  have  already  given,  I  cannot  state  to  what  extent  this 
is  done.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  very  few,  if  any,  Unitarians 
would  to-day  base  their  belief  in  Christianity  on  any  such  foundation ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  who  accept  as  true 
these  stories  of  the  miraculous,  would  see  in  the  so-called  miracle 
the  manifestation  of  some  higher  and  unfamiliar  law,  and  not  a  sus- 
pension or  violation  of  all  law. 

It  is  this  interest  in  the  simple  and  natural  manifestations  of  the 
life  of  the  world  that  led  to  the  glad  reception  on  the  part  of  many 
Unitarians,  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  as  this  was  made  something 
real  and  tangible  in  the  work  of  Darwin.  This  theory  has  slowly 
made  its  way  to  a  somewhat  reluctant  acceptance  by  many  Christians 
of  every  name ;  but  I  think  that  among  Unitarians  there  were  many 
more  than  elsewhere  who  hailed  it  with  delight.  At  the  same  time 
this  theory  has  done  much  to  make  the  Unitarian  conscious  of  his 
true  position. 

In  the  light  of  this  theory,  many  distinctions  that  have  seemed 
absolute  had  to  disapear.  There  is  no  material  substance  that  is  not 
in  some  way  and  in  some  degree  instinct  with  the  promise  and  po- 
tency of  the  higher  life.  The  lowest  forms  of  being  point  toward  the 
highest.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  is  animated  by  the  impulse 
toward  a  common  end.     As  Emerson  sang, 

**  There  is  no  great  and  no  small 
To  the  soul  that  maketh  all." 

It  is  the  soul  in  its  pressure  toward  the  full  realization  and  con- 
sciousness of  itself  and  of  its  divine  relationships,  that  has  made  the 
world. 

This  whole  attitude  of  Unitarian  theology  is  well  illustrated  by  its 
thought  of  Christ  and  Christianity  in  th^ir  relation  to  other  religious 
teachers  and  to  other  religions.  To  the  older  Orthodoxy  Christianity 
stood  alone.  It  was  true,  while  other  religions  were  false.  It  was 
revealed,  while  in  other  religions  are  found  simply  human  guesses. 
It  came  from  heaven,  while  other  religions  were  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
Indeed,  other  religions  were  more  often  referred  to  as  illustrations 
of  the  depravity  of  human  nature  than  of  its  divine  possibilities. 
One  theological  writer,  more  liberal  than  many  others,  has  in  some- 
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what  recent  years  affirmed  that  in  Christianity  God  came  down  to 
man,  while  in  other  religions  man  was  struggling  up  toward  God. 
This  statement  is  dishonorable  to  Christianity  as  well  as  to  the  other 
religions  over  against  which  Christianity  is  placed.  In  Christianity 
also  there  was  found  the  aspiration  toward  God.  Jesus  himself  looked 
up  with  prayer  and  felt  his  spirit  enkindled  and  exalted  by  the 
thought  and  by  the  presence  of  the  infinite  Spirit.  Not  alone  in 
Christianity  was  the  divine  life  manifested  in  man.  Not  alone  in 
Christianity  did  the  Divine  stoop  to  the  human.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  human  soul  should  lift  itself,  however  little  way,  toward  the 
Father  unless  the  Father  draw  it..  There  can  be  no  breath  of  ear- 
nest prayer  and  upward  aspiration  unless  the  divine  Spirit  manifests 
itself  in  the  utterance. 

To  the  Unitarian  the  divine  force  is  a  constant  element  of  history. 
It  was  present  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  world,  as  the  force  which 
is  to  blossom  into  the  beauty  of  the  flower  rests  already  unnoticed  in 
the  seed.  When  human  life  began  —  this  strange  and  varied  life  of 
man  with  its  loves  and  its  longings  —  this  divine  force  was  still  pres- 
ent, guiding  and  uplifting.  The  divine  life  in  man,  hardly  con- 
scious of  itself,  was  yet  responding,  in  some  vague,  imperfect  way,  to 
the  infinite  Source  from  which  it  came.  The  mistakes,  the  degra- 
dation, the  abominations,  of  some  of  the  lower  religions,  are  still 
indications  of  the  lofty  nature  and  relationships  of  man. 

"  The  fiend  that  man  harries 
Is  love  of  the  Best." 

In  the  religions  of  the  world  this  love  of  the  best  sometimes  ap- 
pears really  as  a  fiend  prompting  to  all  devilish  excesses.  Indeed 
the  selfishness  and  lust  and  cruelty  of  man  have  often  been  blended 
with  the  religious  impulse,  just  as  a  spring  of  living  water  may  be 
defiled  by  the  impurities  of  the  soil  up  through  which  it  has  pressed. 
But  this  living  spring  of  t\^  religious  life  in  the  heart  of  man,  this 
spring  that  has  its  source  in  the  divine  heights,  has  tended  to  free 
itself  from  this  defilement  and  to  bring  pure  refreshment  to  the  souls 
of  men. 

Theologians  have  spoken  of  the  revealed  religion  as  if  there  were 
only  one ;  as  indeed  there  is  only  one ;  but  they  have  spoken  of  it 
as  if  it  manifested  itself  only  under  one  special  form,  that  of  Chris- 
tianity and  of  the  Hebrew  preparation  for  this.     What,  then,  shall 
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we  say  of  the  other  religions  that  have  seen  something  of  God  ?  We 
cannot  see  even  a  landscape  that  does  not  manifest  itself  to  our 
vision.  We  cannot  see  a  work  of  art  unless  the  artist  has  revealed 
himself  to  some  extent  in  his  creation.  How,  then,  can  man,  any- 
where or  at  any  time,  have  seen  anything  of  God,  unless  God  had 
shown  something  of  himself  to  him  ?  When  the  Vedic  worshipper 
sang  the  praises  of  Varuna,  the  just  and  the  holy  punisher  of  sin, 
by  whom  the  winkings  of  men's  eyes  were  numbered ;  when  the 
Mazdean  bowed  before  Ahura  Mazda  from  whom  all  the  goodness 
of  the  world  came,  and  who  was  himself  the  good  and  the  hater  of 
evil ;  when  the  ancient  Chinese  recognized  a  divine  ruler  of  the  world 
who  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  who  looked  not  at  men's  descent 
and  position,  but  at  their  deeds, —  had  there  not  come  to  all  these 
some  revelation  of  the  highest  ?  These  visions  indeed  appeared 
in  the  midst  of  beliefs  and  forms  that  were  of  a  lower  order,  but 
the  visions  were  no  less  real.  There  is,  then,  no  religion  that  is  not 
a  revealed  religion ;  and  there  is  no  religion  that  is  not  a  natural 
religion.  That  these  statements  seem  to  contradict  one  another,  and 
their  combination  seems  to  suggest  a  meaningless  paradox,  shows 
the  low  and  imperfect  view  which  many  take  of  nature  and  of  man. 

It  is  this  low  and  imperfect  view  so  generally  held  of  nature  in 
general  and  of  human  nature  in  particular,  that  renders  it  so  difficult 
for  the  Unitarian  to  make  his  position  fairly  understood.  If  he  says 
that  Jesus  was  a  man,  he  is  understood  to  say  that  he  was  mere  man, 
as  though  there  were  ever  such  a  thing  as  a  mere  man.  If  he  says 
that  Christianity  was  the  result  of  a  natural  religious  development 
in  the  world,  he  is  understood  as  saying  that  it  is  only  a  human 
invention,  as  if  there  were  ever  a  natural  or  human  religion  which 
was  not  in  some  degree  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  Spirit  that 
has  been  all  along  present  in  the  world.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
avoid  such  misunderstanding,  he  insists  that  Jesus  was  divinie,  he  is 
understood  to  be  separating  him  from  the  world,  and  placing  him 
in  the  heavens.  When  he  denies  this  interpretation  of  his  statement, 
he  is  accused  of  juggling  with  words. 

The  source  of  such  misunderstanding  is  in  the  fact  that  men  have 
been  so  accustomed  to  place,  in  their  thought,  God  on  the  one  side 
and  the  world  on  the  other,  the  Divine  on  the  one  side  and  humanity 
on  the  other,  that  any  community  between  the  two  forms  of  being 
seems  impossible,  unless  they  are  forcibly  brought   together  in  an 
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external  combination.  Unitarianism  did  well  to  insist,  especially 
through  the  voice  of  Channing,  on  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
The  words  "dignity  of  human  nature"  sound  sometimes  to  us 
strange  and  meaningless  enough,  as  we  look  upon  the  selfishness 
and  greed  that  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  men.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  the  greatest  and  the  best  are  as  truly  men 
as  the  lowest  and  the  meanest.  Both  belong  to  the  same  race.  If 
the  one  class  shows,  pitifully  enough,  somewhat  of  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  humanity,  the  other  class  shows  no  less  clearly  something  of 
its  possibility.  The  Unitarian  formula  which  I  have  quoted  implies 
something  of  this  dignity  of  human  nature.  It  speaks  of  love  to 
man,  just  as  Jesus  did,  as  one  side  of  the  religious  life.  The  phrase 
you  will  notice  is  "  love  to  man."  It  is  not  pity  for  man,  it  is  not 
merely  sympathy,  it  is  not  merely  duty  toward  man :  it  is  love.  Love 
implies  that  to  the  lover  there  is  something  lovable  in  the  object  of 
his  affection. 

The  dignity  of  human  nature  consists  in  the  grandeur  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. These  possibilities  result  from  the  fact  that  in  man  the 
divine  force  which  has  been  the  moving  power  in  the  development 
of  nature  may  attain  to  consciousness  of  itself,  and  thus  to  a  more 
direct  manifestation  of  itself.  If  the  world  is  a  godless  world,  then 
it  is  well  that  a  God  should  descend  from  the  heavens  for  its  re- 
demption. 

Within  a  few  days  I  have  met  a  pamphlet  written  with  great  learn- 
ing and  strong  logic  to  prove  that,  without  the  supernatural  birth  of 
Jesus,  Christianity  would  be  without  basis  and  without  significance. 
I  imagine  that  few  Christians  would  take  such  extreme  ground  as 
this ;  but,  to  very  many,  the  power  and  significance  of  Christianity 
consist  in  the  fact  that  it  came  from  above  to  the  world,  and  was 
not  the  natural  outgrowth  of  nature  and  history.  Our  theories  do  not 
change  the  nature  of  things.  If  you  call  Jesus  a  God,  none  the  less 
does  his  humanity  remain.  If  you  call  him  a  ^an,  he  is  no  less 
divine.  The  Unitarian  bases  the  honor  that  he  pays  to  Jesus,  the 
reverence  that  he  feels  for  him,  and  the  obedience  that  he  owes  him, 
not  upon  theories,  but  upon  facts ;  not  upon  any  official  dignity  that 
he  finds  in  him,  but  upon  the  work  which  he  actually  accomplished. 
If  nothing  is  so  important  to  man  as  religion  and  morality,  then  he 
who  has  done  the  most  and  the  best  for  these  deserves  the  highest 
place  in  the  reverence  of  man.     If,  as  most,  if  not  all.  Unitarians 
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believe,  the  moral  and  religious  teaching  of  Jesus  was  higher  and 
more  complete  than  the  world  had  known,  and  if  the  religion  that 
owes  its  origin  to  him  is  loftier  and  better  adapted  to  man's  spiritual 
nature  than  any  other,  and  if  his  life  was  so  in  accord  with  his  teach- 
ing that  it  adds  to  his  power  and  is  glorified  by  it,  then  there  is 
needed  no  thought  of  superhuman  origin  or  of  official  rank  to  draw 
forth  the  deepest  gratitude  and  homage. 

"All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus*  name, 
Let  angels  prostrate  fall  I 
Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 
And  crown  him  Lord  of  all." 

Thus  has  the  church  sung  often  in  inspiring  strains.  •  The  Unitarian 
knows  little  of  diadems  and  prostrate  angels.  A  different  note  fits 
better  with  his  faith  :  — 

"  And  those  who  dearest  hope  and  deepest  pray 
Toil  by  the  Life,  Light,  Way,  which  thou  hast  given.** 

It  appears  to  me  that  these  humbler  and  more  human  strains  express 
the  truest  homage. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what,  then,  is  the  authority  of  Jesus  ?  What 
right  have  we  to  find  in  him  in  any  sense  a  revelation  of  God  ?  The 
Unitarian  adopts  from  Jesus  his  definition  of  religion,  but  he  does 
not  hold  it  merely  on  the  authority  of  Jesus.  The  scholar  thanks  his 
teacher  not  because  he  has  solved  his  problem  for  him,  but  because 
he  has  trained  him  so  that  he  can  solve  it  for  himself,  or,  at  least,  so 
that  ke  can  see  for  himself  that  the  answer  that  the  teacher  has  given 
him  is  the  true  one.  So  the  Christian  may  be  grateful  to  Jesus  for 
such  development  of  the  spiritual  life  as  makes  confidence  in  its 
largest  utterances  possible,  rather  than  for  any  statements  that  are  to 
be  accepted  merely  because  he  made  them.  Yet  for  these  highest 
utterances  there  is  an  outward  authority 

"  Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  rolled 
The  burdens  of  the  Bible  old.'* 

So  sang  Emerson  in  a  poem  that  well  might  seem  the  prelude  to 
the  later  religious  thought.  Because  they  rolled  out  of  the  heart  of 
nature,  do  they  reveal  the  power  that  is  working  in  and  through 
nature  less  than  if  they  had  been  grafted  upon  it  from  without  .'^ 
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**  Out  from  the  heart  of  nature  "  must  come  the  revelation  of  what 
nature  is,  and  of  what  the  power  is  that  is  manifested  through  nat- 
ure ;  and  of  such  revelations  the  highest,  because  it  is  the  highest, 
must  be  the  truest. 

Thus  does  the  liberal  thought  restore  to  the  world  the  fair  prod- 
ucts that  had  been  torn  from  it.  The  beauty  of  the  Christ  life,  not 
merely  lent  it  for  its  brief  adornment,  remains  to  testify  to  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  from  which  it  sprang,  to  testify  to  the  fact  that  a  di- 
vine force  is  working  through  this  life  of  ours  that  seems  to  us  often 
so  low  and  meaningless ;  that  even  in  our  hearts  it  may  work  some 
fruition  if  we  will  suffer  it. 

In  regard  to  the  thought  of  God,  I  know  a  few  Unitarians  who  are 
greatly  attracted  by  metaphysical  speculations  or  theosophical  con- 
structions. In  the  formula  that  has  served  us  in  some  sort  as  a  text 
the  Unitarian  speaks  of  love  to  God  as  the  first  great  element  of  re- 
ligion. If  God  is  to  be  loved,  then  God  must  be  thought  of  as  a 
being  whom  it  is  possible  to  really  love.  This  by  itself  would  sweep 
away  beliefs  that  make  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  love  him  if  he  be 
such  as  they  describe.  Unitarians  love  to  think  of  God  as  Jesus 
taught  us,  as  the  wise  and  loving  Father.  Moved  by  the  influence 
of  the  later  scientific  thought,  they  love  to  think  of  him  as  one  who 
reveals  himself  in  the  order  and  beauty  of  his  universe  rather  than 
in  interferences  with  this.  What  is  loftiest  and  best  reveals  him 
most  truly.  In  the  mother's  love  for  her  child,  in  the  friend's  love 
for  his  friend,  in  the  patriot's  love  for  his  country,  in  the  good  man's 
love  for  his  kind,  in  the  true  man's  condemnation  of  sin,  in  the  as- 
piring faith  of  the  saint,  in  the  great  heart  of  Jesus  full  of  tender 
love  of  his  fellows  and  of  generous  indignation  toward  those  who 
would  oppress  their  brethren,  full  of  the  consciousness  of  God  and 
of  longing  to  lift  men  into  the  same  consciousness, —  in  all  of  these 
the  Unitarian  finds  revelations  of  God ;  and  in  the  inspiration  that 
sometimes  comes  directly  to  the  devout  heart,  and  sometimes  with  its 
warning  and  condemnation  to  the  sinful  soul. 

To  the  Unitarian  the  thought  of  the  future  life  fits  in  with  his 
other  religious  faith.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,"  cried  the  apostle,  "  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  to  conceive  what 
things  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him."  So  the  Uni- 
tarian does  not  picture  the  coming  life  in  the  likeness  of  the  earthly 
life,  with  the  trouble  all  left  out.     He  does  not  picture  a  hell  where 
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lost  souls  suffer  for  evermore.  The  next  life  is  to  him  simply  the 
natural  flowering  of  this.  But  what  special  shape  this  flowering  will 
take,  how  can  he  know  ?  He  believes  that  there  the  highest  aspira- 
tions shall  find  their  fruition,  that  spirits  shall  somehow  live  in  God ; 
and  this  means  that  they  shall  live  the  highest  life  that  is  possible 
for  each. 

In  regard  to  the  dear  ones  who  have  gone  from  us,  he  says  with 
the  poet,  whose  words  have  been  quoted  on  these  pages  more  than 
once : — 

"  What  is  excellent, 
As  God  lives,  is  permanent ; 
Hearts  are  dust,  hearts'  loves  remain, 
•  Heart's  love  will  meet  thee  again." 

Such,  most  imperfectly  stated,  is  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  theol- 
ogy of  at  least  most  Unitarians.  Would  that  we  were  more  worthy 
of  it! 


THE   HOLY    SPIRIT. 


BY    REV.    HOWARD    N.    BROWN. 


It  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  definition  for  our  present  purpose  if  we 
say  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God  made  manifest  in  the  mind  and  soul 
of  man.  Going  back  for  our  typical  illustration  to  that  day  of  Pen- 
tecost enshrined  in  Christian  history  and  tradition,  when  the  twelve 
were  together  in  one  place,  and  the  room  was  suddenly  filled  as  with 
the  sound  of  a  rushing,  mighty  wind,  the  essential  feature  of  that 
narrative  is  the  belief  of  the  apostles  that  they  then  and  there  re- 
ceived a  new  measure  of  heavenly  power  from  a  source  above  their 
own  life.  They  were  like  a  piece  of  soft  iron  brought  in  contact 
with  an  electric  current  which  straightway  receives  new  properties 
and  develops  new  activities.  In  Christian  speech  the  Holy  Spirit  is, 
properly,  the  divine  Life  thus  acting  upon  and  transforming  the  life 
of  humanity. 

As  to  the  basis  of  this  belief  in  a  Holy  Spirit,  the  testimony  of 
consciousness  and  experience  in  all  times  and  among  all  peoples 
above  the  savage  grade  is  hardly  to  be  called  in  question.  Ever}'- 
where  in  human  life  we  find  evidence  which  has  led  thoughtful 
people  to  conclude  that  man  is  capable  of  being  visited  and  helped 
by  a  power  outside  himself.  •  It  is  inherently  probable  that  this 
should  be  the  case.  There  must  be  in  the  universe  about  us  an 
energy  finer  and  higher  than  any  whose  undulatory  movements  we 
have  thus  far  charted;  and  it  would  only  be  strange  if  our  being 
were  not  sufficiently  receptive  and  responsive  toward  that  mysterious 
Presence  to  be  sometimes  moved  and  stimulated  by  it  to  a  degree 
which  yielded  quite  unusual  results  in  thought  and  action. 

But,  though  we  accept  and  uphold  the  name  "  Spirit,"  which  has 
come  down  to  us  as  a  fitting  designation  for  what  confessedly  tran- 
scends the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  admit  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  demand  some  explanation  of  the  qualifying  ad- 
jective. No  one  professes  to  know  exactly  what  "Spirit"  is.  It 
is  our  word  for  an  elusive  Reality  which  we  cannot  wholly  bring 
to   the   test   of  our   ordinary  standards   of   measurement.     We  do 
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know,  however,  what  we  mean  by  holiness ;  and,  when  challenged 
to  say  why  we  speak  of  a  Holy  Spirit,  we  are  bound  to  make  reply. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  denial  of  our  right  to 
use  this  time-honored  name  almost  always  springs  from  confusion  of 
two  very  different  questions.  This  generation  of  men  is,  as  a  whole, 
supremely  interested  in  the  study  of  the  outward  universe ;  and  it  is 
only  natural,  perhaps,  that  this  should  become  their  chief  oracle. 
But  the  question  whether  or  not  God  is  a  holy  being,  as  judged  by 
what  we  know  of  the  facts  of  outward  nature,  while  perfectly  legiti- 
mate, should  not  be  confounded  with  the  different  question  whether 
or  not  there  is  in  us  a  "power  not  ourselves  which  makes  for  right- 
eousness." 

We  might  even  grant  that,  so  far  as  the  testimony  of  the  outward 
world  can  be  gathered,  it  gives  us  no  certain  knowledge  of  a  su- 
preme Power  which  is  holy ;  and  this  does  not  destroy  or  invalidate 
one  fraction  of  the  evidence  which  tells  of  an  overruling  Will  that 
has  given  the  law  of  righteousness  to  men.  To  decide  against  the 
presence  of  a  Holy  Spirit  in  the  human  mind,  because  not  much, 
trace  of  moral  purpose  is  found  in  the  process  of  evolution,  is  as  if 
one  should  deny  the  presence  of  a  magnetic  current  in  soft  iron  be- 
cause the  characteristic  signs  of  its  activity  cannot  also  be  evoked 
from  sticks  and  stones. 

It  is  true  that  God  cannot  be  a  moral  being  in  one  place  and  an 
immoral  or  an  unmoral  being  in  another  place.  If  there  be  a  Holy 
Spirit  made  manifest  in  our  life,  there  must  be  a  Providence  of  good 
over  all  created  things.  But  any  difficulty  we  may  meet  in  trying  to 
establish  the  rule  of  goodness  throughout  nature  is  not  to  be  used  to 
discredit  the  evidence  that  God  is  in  us  working  for  righteousness. 

One  may  reasonably  predict  that,  when  the  investigations  of  nat- 
ural science  are  carried  to  a  more  complete  stage,  this  difficulty  over 
which  so  many  minds  have  stumbled  in  our  time  will,  in  large  meas- 
ure, vanish  away.  Nature  is  not  so  destitute  of  moral  qualities  as 
some  have  supposed.  But,  let  that  be  as  it  may,  the  appeal  to  the 
outward  world  is,  for  the  present,  to  the  more  uncertain  tribunal. 
The  facts  there  at  our  command  are  less  sure,  less  immediate,  and 
less  complete  than  the  facts  to  be  gathered  from  our  own  history 
and  experience.  We  may  confess  that  we  have  need  of  much  faith 
to  believe  in  a  divine  Love  which  has  created  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey ;  but  we  know  very  little  on  that  subject,  and  there  is  at  least. 
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a  much  closer  approach  to  knowledge  in  our  certainty  of  a  Will  and 
Wisdom  above  our  own,  working  to  establish  in  our  life  virtue  and 
equity. 

It  must  be  plain  to  us  all  that  recent  doubts  and  questions  as  to 
the  real  existence  of  a  Holy  Spirit  spring  mostly  from  those  inter- 
pretations of  the  life  of  the  external  universe  which  have  made  the 
picture  black  with  stains  of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Even  if  these  in- 
terpretations should  stand  (as  they  probably  will  not),  we  have  our 
refuge  from  them  in  a  domain  much  more  accessible  to  our  thought, 
where  we  may  walk  with  much  more  certain  footing,  and  where  the 
reverent  and  the  wise  have  always  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  an  Eternal  Goodness. 

The  very  blackness  of  that  picture  of  the  struggle  for  physical 
existence  which  recent  speculation  has  drawn  does  but  emphasize 
the  faith  of  religion  that  what  is  best  in  human  life  is  derived  from 
a  different  source.  It  is  fundamentally  impossible  and  unthinkable 
that  a  self-sacriRcing  love  should  be  no  more  than  the  later  modified 
forn^  of  an  original  savage  hate;  and  no  dream  of  the  alchemists 
of  the  Middle  Ages  that  there  must  be  a  way  to  transmute  all  sub- 
stances into  gold  could  be  more  fanciful  than  the  notion  of  some 
people  to-day  that  all  the  elements  of  our  spiritual  being  are  to  be 
resolved  back  into  the  one  physical  impulse  of  self-preservation. 

The  more  Godless  the  outward  world  is  made  to  appear,  the  more 
we  shall  insist  that  man's  spiritual  development  has  come  from  no 
such  ancestry,  and  is  inexplicable  without  the  Holy  Spirit  as  its  in- 
spiration and  guide.  On  the  other  hand,  as  men  learn  that  nature* 
is  not  Godless,  and  that  evolution  unfolds  the  story  of  a  progressive  * 
incarnation  of  creative  Life  or  Spirit,  so  will  religion  stand  ready  to* 
complete  that  lesson  with  its  gospel  of  a  holy  Presence  most  clearly 
revealed  by  and  most  nearly  akin  to  the  good  desires  and  aspirations 
of  the  human  mind. 

We  speak  of  a  Holy  Spirit,  believing  that  the  law  of  holiness  rep- 
resents a  Will  higher  than  our  own,  and  that  more  than  our  reason 
and  determination  is  involved  in  the  moral  progress  which  humanity 
has  made.  We  appeal  to  philosophy,  affirming  that  no  reasonable 
explanation  of  what  has  come  to  pass  can  be  given  if  we  eliminate 
the  Holy  Spirit  from  our  thought.  We  appeal  to  experience,  being 
persuaded  that  the  consciousness  of  all  men  testifies,  more  or  less 
clearly,  to  the  fact  of  help  and  guidance   received  from  a  living 
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Power,  which,  however  else  it  may  be  described,  is  at  least  super- 
human in  its  origin  and  extent. 

One  great  advantage  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  pos- 
sesses at  this  present  time  is  that  it  goes  part  way  to  meet  the  ag- 
nosticism of  the  age.  It  does  not  profess  to  know  too  much,  but 
leaves  many  questions  concerning  which  men  are  now  hopelessly  un- 
certain, or  divided,  entirely  on  one  side.  "  Spirit  '*  is  as  vague  a  term 
as  the  most  cautious  critic  could  desire,  and  all  that  the  doctrine 
affirms  of  it  is  the  quality  of  active  goodness  and  beneficence. 

How  far  this  teaching  by  itself  will  suffice  as  a  basis  for  religion 
is  an  inquiry  to  which  we  can  here  give  only  a  passing  glance.  To 
enter  upon  its  adequate  discussion,  we  should  be  obliged  to  consider 
the  fact  of  personality  as  one  of  the  supreme  facts  in  the  life  of  man, 
and  to  ask  what  is  before  us  while  that  is  left  without  foundation  in 
the  groundwork  of  all  being.  Probably  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
so  far  as  reason  has  an  interest  in  religion,  mere  belief  in  impersonal 
Spirit  must  forever  fail  to  satisfy  its  demands. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  said  that  some  working  hypothesis 
in  which  men  can  confidently  trust,  even  though  it  may  go  but  very 
little  way  toward  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  things,  is,  on  the  whole, 
of  first  importance.  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  provides  such  a 
basis  for  effort  and  experiment  toward  right  living.  Without  calling 
upon  the  untrained  mind  to  subscribe  to  ideas  which  it  cannot  fathom 
or  comprehend,  it  promises  what  is  most  needed ;  namely,  a  sure  help 
for  all  honest  endeavor  after  the  good.  Its  very  inadequacy,  from 
the  theologian's  point  of  view,  may  constitute  a  practical  gain.  At  all 
events,  one  may  hazard  the  assertion  that  no  small  part  of  the  most 
productive  faith  and  piety  of  the  present  time  is  rooted  in  this  idea 
of  a  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  not  much  conscious  belief  besides. 

In  a  day  when  great  numbers  of  thinking  people  are  in  rebellion 
against  systems  of  theology  which  assume  to  know  much  more  than 
they  have  adequate  means  for  knowing,  it  is  to  be  accounted  some 
commendation  of  a  belief  that  it  asks  these  people  only  to  assume 
the  existence  of  a  principle  of  goodness  planted  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  to  order  their  lives  on  the  supposition  that,  as  they  try  to 
do  good,  the  prevailing  powers  of  the  universe  are  on  their  side. 

Beyond  these  negative  considerations  we  shall  find  positive  impli- 
cations of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  even  when  stated  in  its 
lowest  and  simplest  terms,  which  make  it  in  itself  a  kind  of  gospel. 
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full  of  significance  and  cheer.  One  of  its  corollaries  is  that  we  can 
safely  trust  the  instincts  and  impulses  of  our  highet*  nature, —  espe- 
cially and  above  all  the  dictates  of  an  unselfish  love, —  holding  them 
to  be  the  motives  and  guides  given  us  by  a  protecting  Presence, 
wiser  and  better  than  any  skill  of  our  own.  And  that  trust,  after  all, 
is  the  bed-rock  alike  of  religion  and  of  ethics,  to  which  the  race  again 
and  again  returns  for  safety  and  security  after  its  sand-heaps  of  spec- 
ulation have  been  washed  away. 

Such  a  consuming  passion  for  knowledge  as  that  which  animates 
the  human  mind,  one  would  think,  must  some  time  be  crowned  with 
success.  Yet,  up  to  this  present  time,  it  can  only  be  said  of  systems 
of  philosophy  that  they  "  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be."  Every 
ardent  quest  comes  at  last  to  a  veil  that  can  neither  be  penetrated 
nor  rent  in  twain.  The  discoverer  may  sail  swift  or  slow  :  the  end 
of  his  voyage  is,  all  the  same,  a  zone  of  mystery  through  which 
nothing  can  drive  his  adventurous  prow ;  and  then  he  who  set  out 
to  find  huge  new  continents  of  truth  must  perchance  look  about  him 
to  see  where,  amid  the  oceans  of  uncertainty,  he  can  find  some  speck 
of  island  large  enough  and  safe  enough  to  call  his  home. 

Complete  and  final  intellectual  satisfaction  is  not  now  attainable ; 
and  he  who  thinks  he  has  reached  the  ultimate  truth  is  merely  too 
short-sighted  to  see,  behind  his  definite  conceptions,  the  long  per- 
spective of  uncertainty.  Yet  our  case  is  by  no  means  desperate  or 
even  tragic,  since  it  remains  to  us  to  accept  the  voice  of  conscience 
as  the  voice  of  God,  to  obey  the  promptings  of  the  higher  self,  not, 
indeed,  as  if  it  were  an  authority  that  could  not  err,  but  as  a  direct- 
ing agency  controlled  by  great  world  forces,  which  is  in  the  main 
constant  to  one  far-off  end,  and  whose  deflections  from  the  true  pole 
we  have  the  means  to  correct. 

Such  reliance  upon  the  *'  inner  light "  made  in  our  minds  by  the 
presence  there  of  a  Holy  Spirit  should  naturally  come  to  us  in  larger 
measure  than  to  any  who  have  livecl  before  us.  We  begin  with  a 
trust  in  external  nature  which,  however  it  first  arose,  has  been  fed 
and  strengthened  by  a  century  of  growing  intimacy  with  Nature's 
ways,  and  of  increasing  wonder  at  the  beauty  and  skill  of  her  ar- 
rangements. In  all  that  concerns  insects  and  animals  we  have  pro- 
found respect  for  the  teachings  of  Nature,  and  we  do  not  dream  that 
our  wisdom  could  provide  them  with  more  useful  instincts  than  they 
have  already  learned  in  life's  great  school. 
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The  step  beyond  this  which  men  are  sure  to  take  connects  their 
own  ethical  and  spiritual  being  with  the  life  of  Nature,  and  carries 
forward  to  the  intuitive  or  instinctive  hopes  and  aims  and  desires  of 
the  mind  all  the  confidence  that  is  felt  in  the  ability  of  life  to  protect 
and  perpetuate  itself  on  lower  levels. 

For  example,  our  belief  in  an  external  reality  is  a  leap  of  faith, 
and  philosophy  has  been  at  endless  pains  to  construct  a  bridge  of 
logic  over  the  chasm  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  worlds, 
which  chasm  every  sane  mind  passes  on  the  wings  of  an  unquestion- 
ing trust.  When  asked  what  right  he  has  to  possess  and  use  these 
wings  of  faith,  the  man  of  the  future  is  likely  to  answer  that  God 
gave  them.  It  matters  not  how  they  were  given,  by  miracle  or  de- 
velopment :  the  fundamental  postulate  being  that  our  spiritual  life, 
like  the  framework  of  physical  existence,  is  the  workmanship  of  an 
indwelling  Holy  Spirit,  we  shall  know  that  there  is  a  gravitation  of 
souls  as  well  as  of  planets  and  suns,  and  that  the  groundwork  of  our 
mental  being  is  supplied  from  a  Source  which,  whatever  its  method, 
far  surpasses  our  intelligence  in  its  results. 

Once  more,  it  is  a  positive  teaching  springing  from  this  doctrine 
that  the  future  is  full  of  hope  for  all  those  who  strive  to  be  fellow- 
laborers  with  the  Spirit.  We  are  familiar  in  these  days  with  attempts 
to  depict,  even  in  minute  detail,  the  more  perfect  society  that  may 
be  before  us ;  and  these  word-pictures  excite  so  much  popular  inter- 
est that  they  must  mean  something  in  the  life  of  our  time.  For  one, 
I  am  inclined  to  regard  them  as  signs  of  weakness  rather  than  of 
strength.  Socialism,  as  we  know,  is  largely  atheistic ;  and  to  be 
without  God  is  still  to  be  without  an  abiding  hope  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  the  busy  man  of  affairs,  with  the  certainty  of  a  good  din- 
ner before  him  at  the  end  of  his  day's  labor,  who  spends  his  time 
constructing  the  imaginary  bill  of  fare  of  a  supposititious  feast.  For 
him  the  knowledge  that  his  dinner  hour  will  bring  some  kind  of 
ample  repast  is  sufficient.  It  is  the  poor  prisoner  or  castaway,  who, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  anything  better  than  starvation  diet,  dreams 
out  banquets  of  many  courses,  and  gloats  over  the  rich  viands  as  one 
by  one  they  are  set  before  his  fancy. 

He  who  is  at  heart  sure  that  the  world  is  growing  and  is  to  grow 
better  and  better  has  little  disposition  to  look  beyond  the  reforms  of 
the  hour  to  a  perfection  which  he  cannot  yet  see.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  men  are  noticeably  haunted  by  waking  visions  of  an 
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earthly  paradise  upon  which  they  feverishly  linger,  that  is  some  evi- 
dence that  hope  of  the  future  is  becoming  hard  to  support.  It  may 
even  be  said  that  belief  in  the  immortal  life  of  the  soul  is  probably 
least  vital  where  religion  has  wrought  out  its  most  elaborate  pictures 
of  the  future  state,  and  that  confident  expectation,  such  as  Jesus 
manifested,  makes  little  attempt  to  describe  the  glories  of  the  here- 
after. 

Now  there  is  but  one  secure  basis  for  confidence  in  what  is  yet  to 
come,  and  that  basis  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  essentially  in- 
cludes. Let  people  put  on  what  appearance  of  bravado  they  please, 
they  know  well  enough  that  they  can  do  little  or  nothing  if  the  stars 
in  their  courses  fight  against  them.  We  must  work  with  some  native 
tendency  of  things,  or  we  spend  our  labor  in  vain ;  and  it  is  not  truly 
admirable,  but  is  really  a  kind  of  swindling,  if  we  try  to  plant  orange 
groves  in  arctic  valleys  simply  because  oranges  are  beautiful  and 
good  to  our  desires. 

What  the  Holy  Spirit  would  foster  and  build,  that  the  future  at 
last  will  surely  see.  Nothing  else  has  the  ghost  of  an  opportunity  to 
live  and  grow.  He  therefore  who,  in  all  he  has  to  do,  reverently  and 
soberly  reckons  as  with  a  Higher  Will,  which  is  directing  the  course 
of  things  toward  good,  and  who,  not  mindful  of  himself,  asks  what 
that  Will  demands  of  him,  as  its  servant  and  instrument,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  wrong  and  the  furtherance  of  right, —  this  man  has  belief 
in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  means  the  root  of  all  spiritual  religion. 
Let  him  add  to  that  what  he  can ;  but  let  no  man  deny  him  a  place 
in  the  kingdom,  if  that  be  all  he  has,  while,  obedient  to  the  moving 
of  the  Spirit,  he  spends  his  life  in  service  or  in  sacrifice. 


INCARNATION. 

BY    REV.    W.    C.    GANNETT. 

The  great  affirmation  of  religion  is  that  God  and  man  are  in  es- 
sence one.  All  forms  of  anthropomorphism,  all  types  of  incarnation, 
are  but  varied  expressions  of  this  one  affirmation.  God  and  man  are 
in  essence  one :  in  its  low  and  far  beginnings  Religion  said  that, 
when  it  personified  the  powers  of  the  sky  and  the  storm  and  the  sea, 
when  it  told  their  biographies  in  personal  myths  and  legends,  when 
it  carved  their  faces  with  human  features  and  gave  them  perhaps  a 
hundred  human  hands,  when  it  endowed  them  with  all  of  the  human 
vices  and  some  of  the  human  virtues.  This  we  call  anthropomor- 
phism. Man  could  not  do  otherwise.  He  cannot  do  otherwise.  He 
has  to  imagine,  to  image  the  invisible  in  terms  of  the  visible,  the  un- 
known in  terms  of  the  known.  He  has  to  think  of  the  Power  without 
in  terms  of  the  Power  within  ;  that  is,  in  terms  of  self-consciousness. 
Though  we  will  to  mask  the  process  by  refusing  to  christen  the  image 
in  the  mind,  no  less  it  is  there, —  the  image  ;  and  the  image  is  always 
a  personal  one,  dimmed  away  perhaps  into  vagueness,  shredded  away 
perhaps  into  fragments ;  the  human  only  approximated,  it  may  be,  as 
when  Egypt,  singling  out  some  part  or  quality  of  the  human  for  the 
god,  divinized  cats  and  rams  and  bulls.  But  always  and  everywhere 
man  has  had  to  think  of,  still  has  to  think  of, —  that  is,  to  mentally 
image, —  the  unknown  Powers  in  terms  of  self-consciousness.  Do  we 
call  them  "  impersonal  "  ?  Try  as  we  may  to  disguise  it,  the  imper- 
sonal is  still  the  imp  of  the  personal.  One  way  or  another,  there- 
fore, man  always  makes  God  in  his  own  image.  The  Genesis  verse, 
where  God  says,  **  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,"  only  states  the 
same  truth  the  other  way  round. 

The  belief  in  incarnation  is  but  one  form  of  this  anthropomor- 
phism. Given  the  God,  and  grant  him  the  wish  to  make  himself 
visible,  he  must  choose  between  rock,  tree,  brute,  and  man,  or  these 
enlarged  to  their  greatest.  Let  rock  stand  for  the  sky  and  the  star 
and  the  mountain  and  sea.  According  to  the  chronicles  of  human 
religion,  the  Powers  have  chosen  all  these  forms  of  self-manifestation. 
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But,  when  they  would  manifest  themselves  at  their  fullest  of  being, 
inevitably  they  have  climbed  into  manhood.  They  could  not  do 
otherwise,  because,  so  far  as  we  yet  have  explored  either  earth  or  the 
heavens  or  the  hells,  we  find,  or  at  least  we  are  able  to  recognize, 
nothing  above  human  semblances.  The  very  archangels  are  our 
saints,  with  wings;  and  the  very  devils  are  our  "bosses,"  with  horns. 
If  we  knew  anything  higher  than  man,  our  gods  would  have  taken 
that  higher  form.  As  it  is,  they  have  to  content  themselves  with  the 
human. 

So  here  and  there  over  the  earth  we  find  these  theophanies, —  the 
gods  becoming  man,  as  men  have  believed.  Of  all  the  lands  whereon 
they  have  lit  in  flesh,  the  lands  of  the  Hindu  and  the  Greek  have 
given,  perhaps,  the  most  gracious  examples.  "  In  Vishnu  land,  what 
avatar  ?"  asks  Browning,  in  his  poem  of  "Waring,  the  Traveller." 
For  in  Vishnu  land  the  god  has  not  done  arriving :  he  is  still  break- 
ing forth  in  the  flesh,  as  many  a  time  before  he  has  come, —  now  as 
the  fish  that  saved  the  good  Manu  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  and 
now  as  the  tortoise  that  supported  the  world  in  the  churning  throes 
of  creation,  and  now  as  the  man-lion  who  routed  the  demon-king,  and 
now  and  again  in  some  favorite  hero  of  legend,  and  most  of  all  in  the 
good  Krishna,  he  of  miraculous  birth  and  the  shepherd  companions, 
he  who,  in  the  Bhagavad-Ghita,  proclaims  himself  the  Supreme,  the 
Redeemer;  in  all  his  incarnations  gentle,  humane,  self-sacrificing, 
and  a  god  that  bringeth  salvation.  So  with  the  Buddhas,  who  from 
the  mystic  other-world  emerge  as  men,  whenever  this  world  needs 
redemption.  Four-and-twenty  times  had  they  come  before  our 
Buddha  appeared ;  and  already  in  Thibet  the  worshippers  worship 
the  unborn  Buddhas  elect  who  are  yet  to  come  in  the  flesh,  named  and 
known  in  advance  from  their  future  feats  of  salvation.  The  Orient 
loves  incarnation,  and  has  what  it  loves.  Only  forty-five  years  ago 
the  Incarnate  God  was  executed  in  Persia.  His  title  there  was  the 
Bab,  or  "  Gate,"  —  the  young  prophet  whose  lofty  morality,  whose 
charm  of  personal  presence,  whose  power  to  inspire  lowly  followers 
to  be  heroes  and  martyrs  of  faith,  whose  fate  after  six  years  of  teach- 
ing, whose  idealization  in  legend  after  his  death. and  before,  are  such 
correlates  all  to  the  story  we  love  so  well, —  as  Estlin  Carpenter  has 
just  been  reminding  us.  Only  three  years  ago  the  Bab's  successor 
died  in  Acre, —  again  the  Incarnate  God,  as  his  followers  call  him. 

But  more  familiar  to  us  are  the  incarnations  of  Greece.     "  Imitate 
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God,"  was  the  conscious  aspiration  and  maxim  of  Plato ;  but  "  Let 
the  gods  imitate  man  "  was  the  unconscious  law  by  which  the  ancient 
myths  of  Plato's  race  had  already  constructed  themselves.  God's 
man-likeness  was  fundamental  in  the  Greek  mind.  Coleridge's 
phrase,  "  the  fair  humanities  of  old  religions,"  was  right  both  in  its 
noun  and  in  its  adjective  for  the  Greek  religion  of  old.  Very  human 
the  maidens  that  glance  in  the  forest  and  stream ;  very  human  allies 
haste  from  the  skies  to  aid  the  heroes  of  Homer's  tales  of  the  battle ; 
and  the  marble  statues  that  glowed  in  the  shrines  of  the  temples  and 
lined  the  Greek  streets  tell  what  the  average  Greek  would  hardly  have 
been  surprised  to  meet  in  the  flesh, —  had  he  not  been  brought  upon 
the  stories  of  incarnation  ?  and  here  was  the  story  in  marble.  That 
scene  in  Acts,  of  the  hill-town  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  two  apostles 
were  taken,  the  old  man  for  Zeus,  and  the  young  man  for  Hermes, 
and  barely  escaped  from  the  sacrifice  offered  them, —  and  then  barely 
escaped  being  sacrificed, —  is,  doubtless,  a  glimpse  of  the  mind  of  ten 
thousand  towns  of  the  time.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  apotheo- 
sis of  the  Roman  emperors  as  another  glimpse  at  the  incarnation 
capacities  of  the  time  in  which  Christianity  rose  t  It  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  **  popular  religion  "  of  the  provinces  in  the  second  cen- 
tury,—  that  deification  of  the  man  who  as  emperor  embodied  the 
power  and  the  majesty  of  Rome,  the  god-man  of  Rome,  with  altars 
and  temples  and  priesthoods  dedicated  to  him. 

And  now  we  must  come  to  our  own  Christian  religion,  which,  be- 
cause it  is  a  lofty  religion,  has  emphasized  as  no  other  religion  on 
earth  has  done  the  man-likeness  of  God.  Even  when  we  name  God 
"Our  Father,"  we  humanize  him.  But  it  is  only  a  small  part  of 
Christendom  that,  outside  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus,  prays  to  "Our 
Father  "  by  name, —  so  small  a  part  that,  practically,  we  may  say. 
The  God  of  Christendom  is  a  man. 

How  came  it  to  be  so  ?  The  half-familiar  story  can  be  told  in  three 
years  or  three  moments.  Shall  we  try  to  hint  it  once  more  in  the 
moment  way  ?  It  is  a  story  of  the  meeting  and  blending  of  two  great 
rivers  of  thought.  One  was  the  Jewish  dream  of  a  Christy  a  Prophet- 
king,  who  would  deliver  the  people  from  the  oppressor,  and  lift  them 
up  to  righteousness  and  glory,  and  establish  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
on  earth.  It  was  the  old  national  dream,  springing  from  the  older 
and  deathless  faith  that  the  Jews  were  God's  "  chosen  people."  The 
other  stream  of  thought  was  Greek.     All  around  Jewry  lay  the  bright 
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Greek  world.  That  world,  too,  had  its  old  religion ;  but  in  the  time 
of  Jesus  the  old  faiths  were  dying  and  dropping  from  the  mind,  like 
brown  leaves  from  the  trees  of  November.  In  their  place  monothe- 
istic philosophies  were  rising  ;  and  one  idea  among  the  Greek  think- 
ers was  that  God  created  all  things  by  his  Logos^  his  Living  Word. 
It  is  easy  to  think  of  a  word  as  projected  outside  of  the  uttering 
mind,  and  having  operant  force  of  its  own ;  easy  from  this  to  per- 
sonify that  word  as  living ;  easy,  then,  if  it  be  God's  Word,  to  con- 
ceive of  it  as  a  secondary  God,  acting  as  Creator,  Inspirer,  and  Provi- 
dence. We  ought  not  to  find  the  idea  hard  to  understand,  if  we  think 
we  understand  our  Emerson*s  phrase,  "The  good  laws  are  alive^^'  or 
his  line,  "  And  conscious  law  is  king  of  kings."  This  Logos  idea  for 
the  Greek  had  its  rise  in  old  Platonic  and  Stoic  sources ;  but  Philo, 
the  Greek-minded  Jew  of  Alexandria,  living  when  Jesus  lived,  gave  it 
clearest  expression  and  vogue.  Now,  when  Paul  bore  Christianity 
out  into  the  Greek  world, —  thereby  saving  it  from  being  a  tiny  Jew- 
ish sect  of  which  we  might  never  have  heard, —  the  "Christ"  he 
preached  was  already  in  his  mind  a  being  far  above  a  merely  Jewish 
Christ.  He  was  a  new  Adam,  the  Image  of  God,  a  universal  Christ. 
And  Greeks  who  heard  of  this  Christ  soon  began  to  say,  "  This  is  no 
other  than  our  Creative  Word  of  God  made  flesh  and  come  on  the 
earth  as  man."  So  Jewish  "  Christ "  and  Greek  "  Word  "  began  to 
blend  into  one  being,  and  in  that  blending  the  God  of  Christendom  was 
born !  In  that  blending  the  God  of  Christendom  was  born.  The 
Jew  had  furnished  the  human,  the  Greek  had  furnished  the  divine 
element ;  the  Jew  furnished  the  ethical,  the  Greek  the  functional  ele- 
ment ;  the  Jew  furnished  the  historic  and  the  temporal,  the  Greek 
furnished  the  transcendent  and  eternal  element  of  the  new  God.  Jew 
gave  him  body,  Greek  gave  him  soul.  The  figure  is  Jew,  the  trans- 
figuration is  Greek.  Son  of  Man,  Jew, —  Son  of  God,  Greek.  Both 
parts  were  essential  to  the  "  incarnation."     An  august  ancestry ! 

The  Gospel  of  John,  so  called,  the  Greek  Gospel  of  the  four,  and 
the  latest  written,  is  the  biography  of  this  new  Jesus.  It  is  one  of  the 
books  of  the  world's  unsparable  scripture,  but  we  seek  in  vain  in  it 
for  a  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  for  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Its  emphasis  is  not,  as  in  them,  on  morals  and  life,  but  on  the  person 
of  the  Christ,  the  word  and  light  of  God,  that  "  lighteth  every  man 
who  Cometh  ihto  the  world,"  and  that  at  last  took  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  men,  full  of  grace  and  glory.     As  years  went  by,  the  emphasis 
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upon  the  person  of  the  Christ  grew  greater.  John's  Gospel  shows 
the  thought  as  it  was,  perhaps,  about  the  year  125.  Justin  Martyr,  a 
generation  later  than  that,  expands  the  thought  a  little,  dwelling  more 
than  John  upon  the  spiritual  and  essential  Christ,  of  whom  every  race 
partakes.  Abraham  and  Socrates  were  Christians  in  virtue  of  the  in- 
dwelling Christ,  to  whom  they  were  obedient.  The  year  200  comes, 
and  the  word  "/r/<7j"  —  a  little  later,  in  Tertullian's  Latin,  trinitas  — 
is  dropping  into  Christian  theology,  though  as  yet  with  a  very  em- 
bryonic meaning ;  and  Clement  is  teaching  that  Christ  is  the  imma- 
nent God  enstructured  in  the  constitution  of  the  world,  enstructured 
in  the  human  soul,  redemption  being  the  progressive  education  of  the 
human  race  by  this  indwelling  teacher.  The  year  250,  or  there- 
abouts, brings  Origen  with  his  momentous  and  far-reaching  phrase, 
"  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son.'*  It  brings  Sabellius,  teaching 
that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  are  but  three  forms  or  aspects  of 
the  one.  And  it  brings  into  Christian  theology,  but  only  to  be  repu- 
diated at  this  time,  the  star- word  homoousios.  And  the  year  325 
brings  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
flowers  full-calyxed,  and  homoousios  ("  same-natured,'*  "consubstan- 
tial  '*)  becomes  the  test  of  orthodoxy  ;  and  Christ  is  henceforth  "very 
God  of  very  God."  And  the  Trinity  was  but  a  midway  point  in  the 
mighty  speculation  !  What  is  the  nature  of  the  Christ  ?  How  is  he 
perfect  man,  yet  perfect  God  ?  has  he  two  natures,  or  but  one  ?  has  he 
two  wills,  or  only  one  ?  Over  such  problems  the  Greek  Christian 
world  thought  and  wrote  and  quarrelled  for  three  centuries  more. 
Council  after  council  met  to  settle  them,  and  met  in  vain. 

And  what  is  our  comment  on  this  birth-story  of  Christendom's 
God,  so  much  more  wondrous  to  thought  than  the  shining  Christmas 
stories  that  make  the  pearl-gate  into  the  Gospels, —  what  is  our  com- 
ment to-day,  after  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  in  the  light  of  the  evolu- 
tion idea  ?  The  comment  looks  in  two  directions.  One  way  is  this  : 
be  the  doctrine  what  we  call  true  or  what  we  call  false,  it  is  well  for 
the  world  that  Athanasius  won  the  field  of  Nicaea.  Well,  for  three 
reasons,  at  least :  — 

(i)  His  triumph  made  God  real,  the  Infinite,  Absolute,  Unknown 
God, —  no  less  being  than  that, —  real, —  real  as  a  person,  real  as  san- 
dals on  feet  and  tunic  on  body  and  look  in  the  eyes  and  words  from 
the  lip  could  make  him ;  reaj,  too,  as  goodness ;  real,  too,  as  love. 
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"The  very  God !  think,  Abib  ;  dost  thou  think  ? 
So  the  All-Great  were  the  All-Loving,  too, — 
So  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice, 
Saying,  *  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here ! 
Face,  my  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  myself! 
Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  mayst  conceive  of  mine. 
But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  myself  to  love, 
And  thou  must  love  me  who  have  died  for  thee!  * 
The  madman  saith  he  said  so :  it  is  strange." 

So  writeth  Browning's  "  Karshish  "  :  so  say  we  with  him,  "  strange  "  ; 
and,  fact  or  not,  a  blessed  faith  for  that  time's  need.  It  was  an 
immense  equipment  of  faith  for  Europe  to  start  on  the  stormy  cen- 
turies that  followed  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire  with  a  good 
Ood  as  solid  as  incarnation  had  made  him. 

(2)  Athanasius's  victory  made  the  unity  of  God  and  man  real. 
This  was  in  truth  the  great  point  at  issue,  the  unity  of  God  and  man, 
not  the  unity  of  God  with  Christ  as  an  individual.  Men  often  fight, 
as  they  build,  better  than  they  know.  The  Christ  was  very  man  of 
very  man,  as  well  as  very  God  of  very  God.  In  him  the  whole  race 
stoody  when  the  signers  signed  at  Nicaea  their  names  below  that  word 
HomoousioSy  "  Consubstantial,"  God  and  Son  of  God,  one  in  their 
nature.  It  is  really  much  more  to  say  one  with  than  like  to.  It  takes 
one  into  the  family :  it  is  the  difference  between  the  kin  and  the 
^uest.  And  that  is  a  difference  almost  worth  quarrelling  over.  Had 
Arius  triumphed,  man  as  represented  in  Christ  would  have  stood  out- 
rside  of  God's  being,  the  guest  of  his  welcome,  not  the  child  of  his  in- 
most nature.  Again,  we  must  own,  it  was  a  great  equipment  for  faith 
to  enter  the  stormy  centuries  of  Europe's  remaking,  with  this  fact  — 
God  and  man  one  —  locked  fast  in  its  creed.  Even  if  the  casket 
were  as  seldom  unlocked  for  inspection  of  contents  as  the  shrine  that 
held  the  bone  of  a  saint,  the  bone,  the  sacred  fact,  was  there,  dimly 
believed  in,  some  day  to  kindle  with  resurrection. 

A  third  gain  should  be  credited  to  the  incarnation  belief,  though 
perhaps  an  Arian  victory  would  have  been  as  good  as  the  Atha- 
nasian  for  this  end :  the  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ 
has  made  it  forever  impossible  that  any  character  less  good  than 
that  of  Jesus  should  be  accepted  as  symbol  of  Christendom's  God. 
The  Father  must  be  as  good  as  the  Son,  and  we  know  he  was 
good.  The  Father  must  be  as  good  as  the  Son  whom  we  know. 
The  words   are  simple,  the  thought  is  deep  and  far-reaching;  for 
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to  make  God   as   good  as  his  saints  is  to  put  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  a  good  many  dogmas. 

This,  then,  is  half  of  our  comment.  It  is  well  for  the  world 
that  Christendom's  God  was  born  as  the  God-man.  The  other 
half  of  our  comment  is  this :  that  the  whole  story  is  a  kindergarten 
story.  The  great  central  doctrine  of  Christendom,  God  incarnate 
in  Christ,  is  but  an  object-lesson  in  the  kindergarten  of  faith.  It 
puts  a  vast  truth  in  the  concrete  form  in  which  minds  can  most 
readily  take  it.  The  vaster  a  fact,  the  truer  a  truth,  the  more  we 
need  the  symbol,  the  type,  the  object-lesson,  to  represent  it.  If 
the  symbol  is  not  given  us,  we  make  one  for  ourselves, —  we  as 
individuals,  we  as  the  race.  It  is  another  psychological  law,  akin 
to  the  law  with  whose  statement  this  paper  began.  You  remem- 
ber Tennyson's  words,  touching  this  very  theme  of  ours  in  his. 
musical  way : — 

"  Where  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail, 

The  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors. 

**  And  so  the  word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  creed  of  creeds 
In  loveliness  of  perfect  deeds, 
More  strong  than  all  poetic  thought. 

**  Which  he  may  read  that  binds  the  sheaf 
Or  builds  the  house  or  digs  the  grave, 
And  those  wild  eyes  that  watch  the  wave 
In  roarings  round  the  coral  reef. 


"  See,  thou  that  countest  reason  ripe 
In  holding  by  the  law  within. 
Thou  fail  not  in  a  world  of  sin, 
And  ev'n  for  want  of  such  a  type." 


Is  this  saying  that  the  central  dogma  of  Christendom  is  an 
error, —  an  age-long,  world-wide  mistake?  Yes,  if  the  object- 
lesson  is  taken  as  literal  history  and  the  whole  of  the  fact, 
its  rounded  and  final  statement.  So  is  any  kindergarten  story  an 
error  taken  in  that  way.  If  not  taken  so,  then  no^  not  a  mistake. 
The  trouble  is  that  of  our  theologies  we  like  not  to  say  "kinder- 
garten," whereas   theology  is  nothing  but  kindergarten  statements.. 
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That,  when  we  know  it,  is  what  makes  it  safe  to  have  a  theology. 
Till  we  do  know  it,  it  hardly  is  safe,  though  inevitable.  "  And  cer- 
tainly too  long,  and  too  widely  still,  Christendom's  kindergarten 
story  has  been  taken  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  fact  of  incarna- 
tion. Even  where  it  is  not  so  taken,  the  advent  of  the  God-man 
as  unique  historic  fact  there  in  Palestine  eighteen  centuries  since 
is  the  centre  of  faith  as  held  by  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  that 
we  know, —  by  such  men  as  Phillips  Brooks,  to  name  one  for  type. 
By  no  means  does  a  man  like  Brooks  hold  that  Christ  was  the 
whole  of  the  incarnation.  All  the  thoughtful  orthodox  theologians 
are  saying  to-day,  I  suppose,  that  the  incarnation  not  only  revealed 
God  to  man,  but  man  to  himself y —  his  oneness  in  nature  with  God. 
They  are  making  return  to  the  Gospel  of  Origen,  Clement,  Justin, 
and  John, —  that  the  same  Word  that  took  flesh  in  Jesus  is  the 
light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world.  It  is  the 
old  Stoic  gospel  of  the  immanent  God,  the  /r^-Christian  gospel, 
which  they  are  returning  to  with  stress  and  delight.  It  is  saying 
much  the  same  thing  to  say  that  a  new  Christ  is  emerging  in  Or- 
thodoxy, the  human  within  the  divine.  It  is  Christ,  the  All-manly, 
Christ,  the  All-brotherly.  "All-manly"  means  character:  "All- 
brotherly"  means  daily  service.  And  more  than  ever  his  true 
worship  is  felt  to  be  imitation.  "  Be  a  Christ !  Everything  is 
summed  up  in  that,"  cries  Mr.  Stead ;  and  many  an  orthodox  heart 
amens.  None  the  less,  or  rather  all  the  more  in  virtue  of  this  par- 
ticipation in  incarnation  by  men,  allowed  by  the  new  Orthodoxy, 
is  it  true,  as  we  were  reminded  last  night,  that  the  orthodox  the- 
ology is  becoming  more  and  more  Christo-centric.  And  this  means 
that  the  Palestine  incarnation  is  still  held  as  centre  of  faith  by 
those  wisest  and  best  just  referred  to.  So  what  shall  we  do  ?  We 
must  choose.  The  incarnation  as  held  by  friends  is  either  actual, 
localized,  dated,  historic  fact,  as  they  say,  or  else  it  is  a  kinder- 
garten statement  of  a  fact  that  transcends  history, —  an  object- 
lesson  which  the  mind  of  man  made  for  itself  at  that  wonderful 
era,  and  in  which  it  has  ever  since  faced,  hardly  knowing  it,  the' 
dim  outline  of  the  greatest  of  all  truths. 

Now,  just  what  the  light  of  evolution  gives  us  is  the  power,  to 
some  of  us  the  necessity,  of  looking  at  old  doctrines  in  this  latter 
way.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  "error"  versus  "truth." 
Priestley,  a  hundred  years  ago,  could  treat  of  the  dogmas  that  rose 
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around  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  and  its  preacher  as  the 
**  corruptions  "  of  Christianity.  We  cannot  speak  that  way.  The 
Nicene  Creed  rose  as  naturally — I  would  almost  say,  as  grandly  — 
in  the  mind  of  man  as  the  Beatitudes  rose  in  his  heart.  Jesus 
would  have  been  amazed  at  it,  to  be  sure ;  but  bring  him  across 
the  years,  set  him  down  in  the  Darwin  century,  train  him  a  bit 
in  its  thought,  then  bid  him  look  back  to  Alexandria  and  Nicaea 
and  their  incarnation-feat  over  his  memory,  and  I  think  he  would 
have  recognized  that  feat's  true  nature, —  parable  work  I  He  was 
a  great  kindergartner  himself  in  his  method ;  and  I  think  he 
would  know  an  object-lesson  in  history,  when  he  saw  one.  In 
every  case, —  is  that  any  too  strong  a  statement  ?  —  in  every  case 
where  an  old  orthodox  doctrine  differs  from  the  later  form  of  that 
doctrine,  the  earlier  form  is  the  concrete,  dramatic  "object-lesson," 
the  "  kindergarten  "  form,  of  the  truth  aimed  at,  while  our  later  form 
is  some  larger  statement  of  the  same  fact  or  law,  of  which  the 
object-lesson  now  appears  as  parable  or  symbol ;  now  appears, — 
of  course  it  did  not  so  appear  then,  when  men  first  wrought  it 
in  a  sad  sincerity  as  the  verity  of  God.  It  is  thus  with  the  Incar- 
nation doctrine,  thus  with  Vicarious  Atonement,  thus  with  Original 
Sin,  thus  with  Election,  thus  with  all  the  old  dogmas  of  Christen- 
dom, formulated  three  hundred  and  fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  In 
each  and  every  case  the  difference  between  the  earlier  and  the 
later  form  is  not  so  much  the  difference  between  error  and  truth 
as  men  have  been  wont  to  think.  It  is  much  more  the  difference 
between  the  concrete  and  the  universal,  the  illustration  and  the 
law.  No :  the  true  name  for  Orthodoxy  is  not  "  Error,"  any  more 
than  it  is  "  Right-thinking."  It  is  no  good  omen  for  Unitarianism 
when  Unitarians  break  into  applause  over  bright  slurs  upon  Ortho- 
doxy.    Is  that  all  the  acumen  we  have, —  not  to  say,  all  the  heart  ? 

I  hardly  know  whether  orthodox  friends,  however,  will  like  the 
word  "  kindergarten  "  better  than  "  error."  It  sounds  less  hostile, 
but  more  patronizing ;  and  patronage  is  harder  to  forgive  than  hos- 
tility. And  yet  I  suspect  that  many  of  them,  so  expansive  is  their 
own  thought  to-day,  will  thank  you  for  suggesting  it.  It  covers 
the  case,  as  they  themselves  recognize  the  case ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
word  that  leaves  their  old  thought  true,  but  their  new  thought 
truer^ —  this  the  large  of  which  that  was  the  small.  And  we  all 
like  to  find  we  have  grown,  as  long   as  we  don't  like  to  call  our 
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childhood  an  "error."  So  I  recommend  you  to  try  the  word 
"gently."  I  have  tried  it,  and  really  thought  it  gave  some  or- 
thodox friends  relief.     It  is  psychological  and  illuminating. 

The  crown  of  my  paper  ought  to  be  an  answer  to  the  question^ 
"What  is  the  larger  form  of  the  incarnation  thought,  of  which 
the  Palestine  incarnation  is  the  concrete  illustration  ?  I  have  short 
time  to  hint  it.  That  object-lesson,  be  it  said,  has  much  work  yet 
to  do  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  it  is  beginning  to  fade  by  ex- 
pansion into  the  larger  truth.  This  larger  truth,  of  course,  is  God 
incarnate  in  humanity.  It  is  the  old  pre-Christian,  Stoic  truth,  im- 
mensely intensified  and  deepened  and  ennobled  by  the  eighteen  centuries 
of  Christendom's  object-lesson.  I  spoke  of  the  help  that  Orthodoxy 
is  already  giving  in  the  new  interpretation  of  the  truth,  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  its  part  is  destined  to  be  far  larger  than  ours 
in  the  beautiful  transfiguration ;  for  we  are  a  very  small  body,  and 
will  be,  if  true  to  our  principles.  They  should  still  lead  us  on- 
ward, and  give  us  our  home,  as  before,  among  visions  that  must 
wait  to  be  popular.  But  in  simplest  truth  we  may  say  that  the 
larger  incarnation  is  the  central  truth  of  Unitarianism,  even  as  the 
smaller  incarnation  has  been  the  central  truth  of  the  older  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  that  no  one  soul  in  modern  time  has  been  so  eminent  a 
prophet  of  this  grander  meaning  as  our  own  Channing.  The  dis- 
tinctive faith  of  Unitarianism  has  never  been  its  thought  of  God, 
although  that  gives  us  name  :  it  has  been  our  thought  of  man.  It 
is  our  faith  in  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  When  this  faith  in  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  comes  full  circle,  it  is  faith  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  unity  of  God  and  man.  It  thus  rounds  again 
into  a  thought  of  God,  and  gives  us  back  the  incarnation  doctrine 
in  nobler  form  than  ever, —  God  incarnate  in  humanity,  not  merely 
in  the  one  man  Jesus.  This,  I  suppose,  is  what  Dr.  Hedge  had  in 
mind  when  he  said  that  Unitarianism  would  better  have  been 
named  "  Humanitarianism."  It  certainly  is  the  faith  which  Chan- 
ning calls  his  "  one  sublime  idea."  "  One  sublime  idea  has  taken 
hold  of  my  mind :  it  is  the  greatness  of  the  soul,  its  divinity,  its 
union  with  God  by  spiritual  likeness."  "  In  ourselves  are  elements 
of  the  divinity."  "  All  minds  are  of  one  family."  One  could  quote 
passage  after  passage :  it  is  Channing*s  constant  emphasis.  Emer- 
son has  it,  of  course,  at  the  height  of  his  ethical  rapture.  "  If  a 
man  is  at  heart  just,  then  in  so  far  is  he  God :  the  safety  of  God, 
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the  immortality  of  God,  the  majesty  of  God,  do  enter  into  that  man 
with  justice." 

God  incarnate  in  man,  in  humanity !  Break  the  thought  into  syl- 
lables. This  very  body  of  ours,  its  blood  and  its  bone  and  its  mystic 
nerve,  the  holy  microcosm  to  his  macrocosm ;  our  mind  thinking  out 
his  thoughts  inbreathed,  inspired  in  us, —  he  the  Raphael  behind 
Raphael,  the  Newton  behind  Newton,  the  Edison  behind  fldison ;  his 
justice,  his  right,  organizing  itself  in  the  instincts  of  conscience^  the 
whispers  and  thunders  of  ought;  he  becoming  incarnate  in  Garrison, 
incarnate  in  Frances  Willard  and  their  armies  of  followers,  incarnate 
in  myriads  of  saints  hung  upon  many  a  cross ;  his  heart  of  love  beat- 
ing in  mothers  and  fathers  and  children,  making  two  one  the  wide 
world  over  of  life,  and  out  of  the  oneness  again  repeopling  his 
worlds ;  and  waking  in  hearts  here  and  there  "  love  for  every  unloved 
creature,  lonely,  poor,  or  small,"  and  so  setting  new  ideals,  new  incar- 
nations of  love,  at  work  in  the  world.  "In  thy  face  have  I  seen  the 
Eternal,"  said  dying  Bun  sen,  looking  up  in  the  face  of  his  wife  bend- 
ing over  him.  He  spoke  for  millions  of  living.  "  God  could  not  be 
everywhere,  so  he  made  mothers,"  said  the  old  Jewish  proverb  with 
splendid  audacity,  voicing  the  fact  of  his  incarnation  that  way.  In 
the  "  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  "  book  you  remember  how  the  poor  girl 
comes  home  from  her  wayward  London  life  to  her  hard,  proud, 
righteous,  heart-broken  father  in  the  home  in  the  Highlands,  and  how 
she  afterwards  says  to  Marget,  the  wise  woman-friend  who  sent  for  her, 
hinting  the  broken  heart, —  "It  iss  a  peety  you  hef  not  the  Gaelic," 
Flora  said :  "  it  iss  the  best  of  all  languages  for  loving.  There  are 
fifty  words  for  darling,  and  my  father  will  be  calling  me  every  one 
that  night  I  came  home."  "  Fifty  words  for  darling,"  and  God  put 
them  all  into  just  his  one  Gaelic  tongue,  an  almost  dead  language  at 
that,  and  into  just  a  single  softened  heart ;  "  fifty  words  for  darling," 
and  the  Father  of  all  trying  to  utter  them  every  one  in  his  millions 
of  parents. 

All  this  is  mystic,  is  pantheistic,  I  know.  Well,  let  it  be  so :  the 
doctrine  of  incarnation  is  always  mystic,  always  verges  on  pantheism, 
whether  that  be  a  bad  or  a  good  thing ;  and  this  is  the  new-old  doc- 
trine of  incarnation,  God  in  humanity.  I  know,  too,  that  there  is  the 
fact  of  evil  in  man,  and  the  conundrum  waiting  in  ambush,  Is  the 
good  God  incarnate  in  evil  ?  I  shall  just  pass  it  by  for  now,  only 
turning  in  passing  toward  the  evolution  thought  that  has  some  light 
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to  throw  on  that  problem.  This  new  form  of  the  doctrine  calls  in- 
carnation continuous,  progressive,  ascendant,  as  well  as  universal.  It 
recognizes  grades  of  projection  of  the  word  into  the  visible  flesh.  It 
recognizes  lower  and  higher.  The  brute  and  the  cousins  below  him, 
the  angel  and  the  cousins  above  him,  come  into  the  scope  of  the 
plan.  It  takes  all  nature,  all  history,  and  all  of  humanity  to  reveal 
the  whole  of  the  God.  One  can  insist,  if  he  will,  on  a  foolish  ques- 
tion, **  But  who  best  embodies  the  God?  *'  And  the  answer  of  course 
is,  The  best  man, —  if  you  know  his  name.  But  you  do  not,  for  you 
do  not  know  all  God  has  done  and  is  doing  in  history ;  and,  therefore, 
the  question  is  foolish.  But,  answered  or  not,  the  great  fact  is, — 
incarnation  universal,  continuous,  perpetual,  progressive.  The  true 
church  of  the  incarnation  is  the  Church  of  All  Souls. 

This  is  human  theology.  To-day  there  is  a  conscious,  deliberate, 
scientific  exploration  of  human  nature  to  find  man ;  and  the  result  of 
the  exploration  is  also  the  discovery  of  God.  Of  this  human  theol- 
ogy the  poets  as  yet  are  the  best  interpreters.  It  is  good  to  rise 
above  differing  doctrines  to  poetry  that  solves  them  and  makes  them 
as  one,  to  poetry  that  knows  doctrines  to  be  lower  forms  of  itself. 
The  old  theology  argued  too  often,  or  tried  to,  from  God  to  man : 
this  human  theology  argues  from  man  to  the  God.  We  find  it  of  old 
in  Jesus,  who  argued  in  both  ways.  We  can  find  it  to-day  in  the 
prose  of  professors  and  preachers.  But  we  find  it  perhaps  at  its 
clearest  in  simple  verses  like  Whittier's  or  Blake's.  Who  can  forget 
the  sounding  rhythms  of  Browning,  his  '*  Saul,''  and  how  the  argu- 
ment climbs  at  the  end,  proving  God's  love  from  the  man's  t 

"  Do  /find  love  so  full  in  my  nature,  God's  ultimate  gift, 
That  I  doubt  his  own  love  can  compete  with  it  ?     Here  the  parts  shift  ? 
Here  the  creature  surpass  the  Creator, —  the  end,  what  Began?  .  .  . 
Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love  ?    So  wouldst  thou, —  so  wilt  thou ! 
So  shall  crown  thee  the  topmost,  ineff ablest,  uttermost  crown ; 
And  thy  love  fill  infinitude  wholly.  .  .  . 

*Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for !  my  flesh  that  I  seek 
In  the  Godhead  1     I  seek,  and  I  find  it.     O  Saul,  it  shall  be 
A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee ;  a  Man  like  to  me 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by,  forever :  a  Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee !     See  the  Christ  stand !  ** 

It  is  the  boy-prophet's  vision  of  the  God  who  is  Infinite  Man,  his 
chant  of  the  incarnation  potential.     But  we  will  close  with  lines  that 
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are  simpler  and  larger  still, —  verses  that  once  I  found  pinned  at  the 
end  of  Theodore  Parker's  last  sermon, —  the  one  in  which  he  told 
"  What  Religion  may  do  for  a  Man."  With  these  in  his  heart  he  left 
his  people,  and  died.  The  verses  were  not  printed  with  the  ser- 
mon,—  perhaps  strength  did  not  allow  him  to  read  them ;  but  there 
they  wait  in  the  manuscript,  attesting  his  thought,  if  he  could  not  re- 
turn, to  have  them  his  last  words.  They  are  by  William  Blake,  "the 
mad  poet,"  whose  madness  named  them 

THE   DIVINE   IMAGE. 

To  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love 

All  pray  in  their  distress, 
And  to  these  virtues  of  delight 

Return  their  thankfulness. 

For  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love 

Is  God  our  Father  dear ; 
And  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace,  and  Love 
Is  man,  his  child  and  care. 

For  Mercy  has  a  human  heart ; 

Pity,  a  human  face ; 
And  Love,  the  human  form  divine ; 

And  Peace,  the  human  dress. 

Then  every  man,  of  every  clime, 

That  prays  in  his  distress, 
Prays  to  the  human  form  divine, — 

Love,  Mercy,  Pity,  Peace. 

And  all  must  love  the  human  form. 

In  heathen,  Turk,  or  Jew. 
Where  Mercy,  Love,  and  Pity  dwell, 

There  God  is  dwelling,  too. 


ATONEMENT. 

BY    REV.    W.    HANSON    PULSFORD. 

Some  one  has  said,  and  I  think  said  wisely,  that  one  hindrance  to 
high  living  is  the  lack  of  clear  ideas  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  department  of  Christian  thought  in  which  the  lack  of  clear 
ideas  has  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  that  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  atonement.  The  original  doctrine  is  clear  enough.  Right 
or  wrong,  the  originators  of  the  great  orthodoxies  of  Christendom 
were  generally,  to  do  them  justice,  extremely  lucid.  Since  then  the 
art  of  getting  down  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  simultaneously  has 
been  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  so  many  have  maintained  that 
the  new  wine  of  truth  (carefully  diluted  of  course)  can  still  be  held 
safely  by  the  old  bottles  of  mediaevalism,  that  people  have  become 
thoroughly  confused.  Even  among  ourselves  there  is  here  and  there 
a  lingering  suggestion  that  somewhere  in  behind  it  all  there  is 
something  in  this  doctrine  of  atonement  that  we  are  unable  clearly 
and  fully  to  grasp.  As  has  been  said  to  me  more  than  once,  when  I 
have  asked  for  a  definite  statement  as  to  what  the  death  of  Jesus  has 
actually  done,  "  Well,  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  know  that  there  is  some- 
thing there."  To  this  the  obvious  retort  is,  "  Produce  your  some- 
thing.'' A  something  which  cannot  be  produced  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  deal  with. 

It  is,  then,  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to  try  to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  we  have  entirely  departed  from  the  old  theory  of  atonement* 
All  forms  of  it  go  back,  if  you  analyze  them  carefully,  to  that  cruder 
theory  which  now  the  more  thoughtful  orthodox  reject, —  that  man  is, 
owing  to  the  fall,  a  creature  naturally  evil ;  that  he  is  at  enmity  w*ith 
a  just  God;  that  God  because  he  is  just  is  bound  to  impose  penalty ; 
that  the  penalty  was  exacted  in  the  death  of  Jesus ;  and  that  thus 
man,  according  to  the  compact,  can  go  free  if  he  believes  in  and 
accepts  "  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  propitiatory  work  of  Jesus."  You 
may  say  that  that  is  now  all  obsolete,  but  it  is  not  so  obsolete  after 
all.  An  anonymous  friend,  who  is  presumably  interested  in  my 
salvation,  has  recently  sent  me  a  pamphlet  for  prayerful  consideration* 
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Stating  just  what  I  have  set  forth  as  the  only  way  to  salvation.  We 
have  wholly  outgrown  this  old  doctrine  and  the  thoughts  on  which 
it  rests. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  take  things  on  any  authority  except  that 
of  facts ;  and  the  doctrine  of  atonement  as  commonly  presented  rests 
not  on  the  authority  of  facts  nor  on  the  authority  of  reason^  but  on  the 
supposed  authority  of  Scripture.  If  you  ask  a  man  why  he  believes 
it,  he  says,  "  Because  the  Scripture  says  so  *' ;  and,  if  you  demand 
his  reasons,  he  cites  proof  texts.  To  us  the  idea  that  a  thing  not  true 
in  itself  can  be  true,  because  it  stands  in  the  Bible,  belongs  to  the 
past.  The  Bible  is  no  longer  to  us  a  repertory  for  the  theological 
brickbats  of  controversy.  The  statement  "  Paul  has  said  so,  and  there- 
fore you  must  accept  it,"  is  no  longer  valid  for  those  who  think  of 
the  Bible  as  an  imperfect  record  of  the  long,  slow  way  whereby  men 
have  been  climbing  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  earliest  days  toward 
that  fuller  light  of  God  which  gleams  more  brightly  on  our  horizon 
than  on  theirs. 

The  beginning  of  humanity  was  not  that  of  a  perfect  creature  in 
a  glorious  Eden  of  innocence,  that  paradise  of  the  idle  man.  His 
birth  is  a  slow,  upward  struggle  out  of  primitive  darkness.  There 
has  been  no  age  in  the  history  of  the  world  so  dark  as  the  earliest. 
When  we  see  the  savage  hewing  himself  an  idol  out  of  a  piece  of 
wood  and  bowing  down  to  worship  it,  'we  no  longer  regard  him  as 
having  lapsed  from  the  days  when  God  and  man  walked  together, 
but  are  stirred  with  wonder  and  delight  that  away  down  yonder,  where 
there  seems  to  be  no  God,  there  are  in  that  savage  heart  promptings 
which  lead  him  to  hold  out  blind  hands  toward  a  something  which 
he  cannot  see,  feeling  after  God  if  haply  he  may  find  him. 

The  next  point,  that  which  concerns  the  justice  of  God,  can  only 
be  fairly  attributed  to  the  wanderings  of  an  imagination  distorted 
by  an  overdose  of  scholasticism.  You  know  the  story  whereby  the 
writer  of  tracts  seeks  to  make  clear  the  propitiatory  work  of  Jesus. 
A  schoolmaster  lets  the  bad  boy  go  free  of  the  punishment  he  has 
deserved,  and  at  his  own  request  visits  the  punishment  on  an 
innocent  boy  who  offered  to  take  it  instead.  I  imagine  that,  if  any 
schoolmaster  under  any  school  committee  should  show  no  better 
sense  of  justice,  the  result  would  be  his  instant  dismissal.  The 
received  doctrine  of  atonement  in  its  picture  of  the  justice  of  God 
makes  him  unjust  to  Jesus.     A  God  who  could  crucify  Jesus  is  no 
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God  for  me.  It  also  makes  God  unjust  to  man  because  the  only- 
way  whereby  we  are  learning  little  by  little  to  draw  nearer  to  the 
higher  life  is  by  being  brought  to  understand  that  there  is  steadfast- 
ness in  the  ways  of  God,  that  no  sin  ever  goes  without  its  con- 
sequence.    The  old  doctrine  is  not  just  enough  for  the  new  thought. 

Moreover,  when  God  is  described  as  being  satisfied  with  this  sort 
of  jugglery,  when  he  is  presented  as  a  God  who  needs  to  be  appeased 
before  his  love  can  forgive,  a  God  is  set  before  us  who  may  have 
been  possible  in  the  dark  ages,  but  is  not  high  enough  for  our 
reverent  adoration.  The  God  we  love  must  be  at  least  as  good  as 
his  creatures.  Imagine  an  earthly  father  whose  boy  has  gone  from 
home,  and  has  fallen  into  evils  ways.  After  many  years  the  son 
comes  home  broken-hearted,  and  would  have  his  father  stand  by  him 
in  the  endeavor  to  build  up  out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  a  wasted 
life  something  better  and  nobler.  You  cannot  imagine  that 
earthly  father  demanding  that  he  shall  be  paid,  propitiated,  his 
justice  satisfied,  before  he  can  reach  out  the  father *s  hand  to  take 
the  boy  home,  and  give  him  a  father's  help  toward  a  new  and 
better  life.  God  must  be  nobler  than  any  earthly  father  if  he  is  to 
be  God  for  you  and  for  me.  We  can  accept  no  doctrine  of  an 
atonement  which  sets  forth  to  us  a  God  who  must  be  propitiated 
before  he  can  forgive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no  real  right  to  the  doctrine.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  care  to  keep  the  old  labels  when  we  have  changed  the 
goods.  I  prefer  to  leave  the  old  labels  with  the  old  articles,  and, 
using  a  nomenclature  which  is  Scriptural,  to  speak  rather  of  recon- 
ciliation, "word  over  all  beautiful  as  the  sky,"  as  one  of  our  own 
poets  has  called  it.  Reconciliation  is  not  a  passport  system  for 
heaven  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  but  the  interpretation  of  the  whole 
process  of  the  universe,  whereby  God,  unfolding  himself  little  by  little 
in  all  human  life,  brings  peace  and  harmony  out  of  the  jarring  dis- 
cords of  earlier  things.  Life,  because  it  is  imperfect,  is  full  of 
contradictions.  When  Mr.  Stevenson,  half  in  play  and  half  in  earnest, 
wrote  the  story  of  **  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  he  was  describing 
human  character  more  truly  than  he  perhaps  thought.  Only  too 
often  there  seem  to  be  two  natures  within  us.  Desire  prompts  us  to 
pleasure,  to  make  things  easy  for  ourselves.  Over  against  it,  oppos- 
ing and  denying  its  behests,  is  the  stern  imperative  of  right  and  duty. 
In  the  same  way  the  individual  stands  in  opposition  to  society.-     We 
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are  iinpeiled  to  make  a  place  for  self,  to  win  wealth  and  power 
somehow,  to  make  good  our  claim  to  the  pleasant  places  of  the 
world,  whatever  may  be  the  lot  of  the  surging  crowd  about  us.  Our 
self-interest  is  one  thing,  our  compassion  for  the  less  fortunate  is  its 
denial.  There  seems  too  often  to  be  no  common  ground  where  both 
can  stand.  In  the  world  of  thought,  too,  how  continually  what  I 
might  call  the  larger  truth  of  religion  presents  itself  as  a  denial  of 
that  which  has  gone  before !  The  very  fuller  freedom  and  deeper 
life  for  which  we  stand  sesm  to  too  many  to  be  mere  negations  of  and  to 
threaten  to  destroy  the  religious  life  from  which  they  have  sprung.  In 
short,  on  every  side  and  in  every  department  the  conflicts  of  human 
interests  and  of  human  thought  call  for  reconciliation.  The  old  and 
the  new,  the  lower  and  the  higher,  the  truth  of  the  past  and  the  truth 
which  is  at  hand,  the  individual  and  the  social,  are  apparently  in 
irreconcilable  antagonism.  The  ideal  is  at  war  with  the  real.  Man 
and  God  are  in  a  state  of  alienation. 

Reconciliation  is  the  process  whereby  a  larger  thought  and 
larger  life  solve  the  antagonism.  When  men,  learning  the  lesson 
of  the  high  inspiration  of  life,  enter  into  their  inheritance,  they  find 
that  duty  is  but  pleasure  made  wise  and  worthy  of  the  human 
heart.  They  learn  that  the  passion  for  their  own  delight  can  be 
fully  satisfied  only  in  so  far  as  that  delight  is  the  joy  of  humanity. 
When  you  find  your  true  self,  you  know  that  your  interest  and  the 
interest  of  those  about  you  are  identical.  When  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  fully  reveals  itself,  it  is  found  to  be,  after  all,  the  same 
thing  as  personal  blessedness  in  its  highest  form.  The  selfish  man, 
when  his  selfishness  is  on  the  plane  of  the  high  living  of  Jesus,  dis- 
covers that  so  to  love  one's  self  is  to  know  the  blessing  of  the 
unselfish  life.  Thus  it  is  that  the  process  toward  more  developed 
life  and  fuller  thought  which  is  the  whole  open  secret  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  process  of  reconciliation.  God  is  no  task-master  out- 
side of  us,  and  has  no  law  in  antagonism  to  our  true  life.  In  him 
there  is  no  contradiction  to  that  which  is  the  highest  we  desire. 
God  is  our  father,  and  we  are  God's  children.  God's  life  is  in 
our  life,  and  our  life  comes  to  its  mightiest  only  as  God  is  within. 
When  the  dream  of  the  great  Teacher  is  fulfilled,  and  the  rule  of 
God  shall  be  over  men's  hearts,  we  shall  know  it  only  as  the  rule 
of  the  hidden  nature  which  still  slumbers  within.  Men  shall  then 
be.  brothers  in  a  great  home  where  love  is  the  law  of  life  and  ser- 
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vice  blossoms  into  liberty.  Then  shall  we  know  that  the  contra- 
dictions which  are  about  and  within  us  now  are  but  the  discords 
which  prepare  for  the  larger  harmony  of  God  which  draws  near  as 
men  grow  into  the  stature  of  the  Master,  and  learn  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  coming  of  that  yet  fuller  reconciliation  which  is  the 
day  of  the  love  of  the  Eternal. 


FORGIVENESS. 

BY    REV.    MARY    A.    SAFFORD. 

'*  God*s  greatness  flows  around  our  incompleteness, 

Round  our  restlessness  his  rest." 

Mrs.  E,  B.  Browning. 

The  poet  sees  the  highest  truth.  We  are  indeed  environed  by 
God ;  and  our  lives  unfold  in  strength  and  beauty  as  we  come  into 
right  relations  with  this  environing  reality,  through  obedience  to 
the  moral  law.  But  this  spiritual  growth  is  checked  by  our  own 
feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions.  We  are  envious,  unkind,  unjust. 
We  transgress  the  divine  law.  We  wrong  the  divine  love.  Is  there 
forgiveness  for  us  t  If  we  repent  and  pray  for  pardon,  will  God 
set  aside  the  law  that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also 
reap,  and  utterly  blot  out  the  consequences  of  our  wrong-doing? 
Once  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  the  moral  law  might  thus  be  set 
aside,  even  as  it  was  thought  that  the  majestic  order  of  nature 
could  be  changed  by  human  petitions,  that  the  rain  might  be 
brought  from  the  clouds,  the  destructive  whirlwind  turned  aside, 
the  plague  and  the  earthquake  averted.  But,  gradually,  there  was 
developed  that  conception  of  the  unvarying  order  of  the  universe 
which  the  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler  and  Newton  rooted 
so  Rrmly  in  the  human  mind  that  to-day  the  intelligent,  thoughtful 
person  does  not  expect  the  steadfast  laws  of  nature  to  be  set  aside 
in  his  behalf.  He  knows  that  frosts  will  whiten  all  the  plain,  when 
those  conditions  occur  which  cause  its  glittering  crystals  to  be 
formed,  although  his  corn  may  not  be  ripe.  He  knows  that  floods 
will  follow  melting  snows  and  heavy  rains,  though  life  and  property 
are  swept  away.  He  knows  that  the  sun  will  not  stay  in  its  down- 
ward course,  though  at  its  setting  he  must  die.  Ay,  more  :  he 
knows  that  moral  laws  are  as  immutable  as  those  of  nature,  that 
whatsoever  is  sown  must  be  reaped.  He  sees  the  repentant  prodi- 
gal turning  homeward,  he  hears  the  father's  words  of  welcome,  and 
marks  his  loving  embrace  of  his  long-lost  child  ;   but   he  also   notes 
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the  fact  that  the  law  of  consequences  is  not  set  aside,  that  the  pen- 
alty of  wrong-doing  is  not  remitted. 

The  father  forgives  his  repentant  child,  but  years  of  dissipation 
have  planted  in  the  constitution  of  the  prodigal  the  germs  of 
physical  disease  and  suffering.  In  unsteady  nerves  and  weakened 
frame  he  must  bear  with  him  to  the  grave  the  effects  of  his  evil 
deeds.  In  his  licentiousness  he  has  robbed  an  innocent  soul  of 
the  white  flower  of  its  purity,  and  no  forgiveness  can  destroy  his 
bitter  memory  of  the  ruin  he  has  wrought,  can  remove  the  terrible 
effects  upon  himself  and  others  of  his  base  act.  Only  by  patient 
striving  can  he  slowly  outgrow  the  evil  and  win  the  good.  But, 
if  neither  the  inner  nor  the  outer  effects  of  his  sins  are  removed  by 
his  father's  forgiveness,  in  what  does  this  forgiveness  consist? 

When  you  sin  against  your  friend,  and  he  forgives  you,  his  act 
does  not  blot  out  the  consequences  of  your  wrong-doing :  it  only 
makes  you  feel  that,  despite  your  sin,  he  loves  you-  still.  As 
long  as  you  doubt  his  love,  as  long  as  pride  prevents  you  from 
seeking  his  pardon,  there  is  a  wall  of  separation  between  you 
and  your  friend ;  but,  when  you  have  confessed  your  sin  and 
have  been  forgiven,  this  wall  is  broken  down,  and,  conscious  that 
his  love  is  still  your  own,  joy  and  peace  succeed  to  doubt  and 
vague  unrest.  This,  I  think,  is  the  real  nature  of  forgiveness, 
both  human  and  divine. 

The  Father  loves  us  while  yet  we  wander  far  away.  He  loves  us 
while  he  leaves  us  to  bear  the  penalties  of  our  transgressions.  Even 
in  the  law  of  retribution  this  love  is  manifest,  because  in  and  through 
the  action  of  this  law  God  seeks  to  lead  us  home.  But,  while  we 
continue  sinning,  we  are  not  conscious  of  this  divine  love.  Between 
it  and  our  souls  there  is  a  wall  of  separation  which  we  ourselves  have 
builded  by  our  own  wrong-doing.  But,  when  we  sincerely  repent  of 
our  transgressions  and  seek  the  better  way,  this  wall  of  separation  is 
broken  down ;  and,  made  conscious  that  God's  love  enfolds  us,  we 
feel  we  are  forgiven.  As  the  sun  does  not  cease  its  shining  because 
we  close  our  eyes  to  the  light  of  day,  so  God  does  not  cease  to  love 
us  because  we  turn  away  from  this  love  and  wander  in  the  paths  of 
sin.  But,  as  we  must  open  our  eyes  if  we  would  enjoy  the  sunlight, 
so  we  must  repent  of  our  wrong-doing,  turn  from  evil  unto  righteous- 
ness, and  open  our  souls  to  divine  love,  if  we  would  be  conscious  of 
its  healing  power. 
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Sin  builds  the  barrier  between  us  and  God  that  nothing  save  true 
repentance  can  remove.     Law  is  not  set  aside. 

"  Our  deeds  still  travel  with  us  from  afar, 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are." 

But,  as  those  who  have  long  attempted  to  swim  against  the  current, 
and  have  been  bruised  and  beaten  back  when  once  they  change  their 
course  and  take  the  opposite  direction,  are  helped  upon  their  way  by 
the  same  waters  that  before  buffeted  and  punished  them,  so  we,  when 
we  cease  to  oppose  God's  laws  and  strive  to  act  in  harmony  with 
them,  are  helped  onward  by  the  very  same  forces  that  before  seemed 
ready  to  crush  us.  We  bear  with  us  the  marks  of  past  strifes ;  but, 
while  before  it  seemed  as  if  the  might  of  the  universe  were  arrayed 
against  us,  we  now  feel  that  all  its  powers  are  leagued  to  bless  us. 
There  comes  to  us  a  consciousness  of  strength  and  peace  and  rest 
that  words  cannot  express.  We  are  reconciled  to  law,  to  God.  We 
feel  the  touch  of  divine  love  ;  we  know  the  joy  of  forgiveness.  God 
has  not  changed,  divine  law  has  not  been  set  aside ;  but  we  ourselves 
have  changed  our  relations  to  this  law. 

God's  love  was  in  the  law  when  we  opposed  it,  even  as  now,  when 
we  strive  to  act  in  harmony  with  it ;  but  the  love  that  was  then  "  a 
consuming  flame  "  is  now  **  like  sunshine  in  the  air," — 

**  And  Love  and  Law  are  both  the  same, 
Named  with  the  everlasting  name.** 

Because  divine  law  is  as  love-full  as  divine  love  is  law-full,  divine 
forgiveness  for  the  most  sinful  soul  is  not  only  possible,  but  inevi- 
table, when  that  soul  truly  repents  and  turns  from  evil  unto  right- 
eousness. If  God's  love  were  not  unchanging,  the  soul  might  fall 
short  of  divine  forgiveness,  even  as  it  sometimes  fails  of  human  for- 
giveness ;  but,  in  the  keeping  of  Eternal  Love,  the  soul  is  safe,  be- 
cause love  seeks  ever  the  highest  good  of  all.  It  waits  but  the 
opportunity  to  bless.  It  asks  for  no  atoning  sacrifice,  but,  like  the 
sunlight,  pours  its  wealth  of  good  into  every  chamber  of  the  soul  that 
is  open  to  receive  it.  This  is  the  consoling,  inspiring  truth  that  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  bear  the  shame  of  sin,  and  yet  press  forward  for 
the  prize  of  our  high  calling. 
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"  Discouraged  in  the  work  of  life, 
Disheartened  by  its  load, 
Shamed  by  its  failures  or  its  fears, 
I  sink  beside  the  road ; 
But  let  me  only  think  of  thee, 
And  then  new  heart  springs  up  in  me. 

**  Embosomed  deep  in  thy  dear  love, 
Held  in  thy  law,  I  stand ; 
Thy  hand  in  all  things  I  behold. 
And  all  things  in  thy  hand. 
Thou  leadest  me  by  unsought  ways. 
And  turn*st  my  mourning  into  praise." 

Friends  may  forsake,  human  love  may  fail ;  but  in  the  blackest 
night  of  the  soul's  sin  and  shame  God's  love  abides.  This  is  the 
life-giving  truth  that  we  must  strive  to  make  more  and  more  a  divine 
reality  in  human  consciousness,  if  we  would  be  true  to  the  faith  com- 
mitted to  our  keeping,  and  lead  many  souls  out  of  darkness  into  light. 
In  our  strong  reaction  from  the  popular  view  of  forgiveness  as  the 
blotting  out  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  wrong-doing,  in  our 
eagerness  to  teach  that  character  is  salvation,  we  must  not  ignore  the 
saving  power  of  hope.  Souls  burdened  by  sin  and  shame  need  not 
to  be  pointed  to  the  law  of  consequences ;  for  of  this  law  they  are 
already  despairingly  aware  in  the  bitter  harvest  they  are  reaping  of 
their  past  evil  deeds.  What  they  need  is  something  to  inspire  in  them 
new  hope,  to  make  them  feel  that  they  may  be  what  they  might  have 
been,  and  constrain  them  to  earnest  striving  for  the  best.  Despite 
what  seems  to  us  its  irrational  doctrines,  the  Salvation  Army  is  strong 
to  uplift  and  save  the  fallen,  because  it  sings  and  preaches  and  incar- 
nates forgiving,  saving  love,  thus  quickening  hope  and  aspiration  in 
souls  indifferent,  sullen,  or  despairing.  And  we  also  need  to  preach 
and  sing  forgiving  love,  need  to  preach  and  sing  it  as  never  yet  it  has 
been  preached  or  sung, —  love  revealed  not  in  Jesus  only,  but  in  every 
loving  life ;  love  not  for  the  few  alone,  but  for  all ;  love  that  ever 
flows  around  our  incompleteness,  to  bless  and  to  save.  This  is  the 
love  we  need  to  preach  and  sing,  and  more  and  more  incarnate,  that 
what  Dinah  Morris  was  to  Hetty  Sorrel,  what  Victor  Hugo's  good 
bishop  was  to  the  poor  galley-slave,  each  one  of  us  in  some  degree 
may  be  to  souls  that  will  have  faith  in  God  when  they  shall  have  more 
faith  in  man,  when  they  shall  find  the  divine  in  the  human,  and  learn 
the  meaning  of  unfailing  love. 


UNITARIANISM   AND   PHILANTHROPY. 

BY    REV.    FRANCIS    G.    PEABODY,    D.D. 

Two  years  ago,  at  our  Chicago  meeting,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
narrating  in  part  the  history  of  the  early  Unitarianism  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  its  relation  to  philanthropy;  and  it  has  now  seemed  best  to 
your  Council  that  this  story  shall  be  told  again,  with  such  new 
aspects  of  it  as  have  within  two  years  come  into  view.  And,  cer- 
tainly, it  is  a  part  of  denominational  history  which  with  each  year 
appears  more  significant.  The  growth  of  Unitarianism  in  New  Eng- 
land seventy-five  years  ago  is  commonly  —  and  rightly  —  described 
as  a  movement  of  theology.  Certain  men  of  that  community  found 
themselves  burdened  by  the  thought  of  God  then  dominating  the 
Congregational  churches,  and  emerged  from  it  into  a  simpler  and,  as 
they  believed,  a  purer  statement  of  Christianity.  That  was  certainly 
the  essence  of  the  early  Unitarian  position.  It  has  often  been  criti- 
cised as  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  religious  movement,  and  it  cer- 
tainly may  be  thus  contrasted  with  an  emotional  movement  like  that 
of  Wesley  or  an  ecclesiastical  movement  like  that  of  Newman.  It 
was  primarily  an  intellectual  protest,  a  philosophical  and  theological 
transition.  It  stood  for  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  for  the 
human  leadership  of  Jesus,  for  the  universality  of  the  love  of  God, 
for  the  immediate  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Its  theology  was  not 
traditional  or  ecclesiastical  or  even  primarily  exegetical.  It  was  ex- 
periential, ethical,  intuitional.  /  I  remember,  in  my  first  interview 
with  the  saintly  Prof.  Tholuck,  how,  in  answer  to  my  statement  that 
I  was  a  Unitarian,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah !  the  Unitarians :  they  are 
mystics."  So  from  the  beginning  they  have  been.  Instead  of  an 
elaborate  system  of  theology,  carrying  with  it  a  scheme  of  salvation 
demonstrable  to  any  logical  mind  and  capable  of  defence  against 
"  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels,"  as  the  phrase  used  to  run,  the  Unita- 
rians found  sufficiency  in  the  briefest  statement  of  the  nature  of  God 
himself, —  that  infinite  Wisdom  and  Love  which  Jesus  had  inter- 
preted and  to  which  human  experience  naturally  responds.  /  Such 
must  always  be  the  first  claim  of  Unitarianism  to  a  place  in  history,. 
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—  its  thought  of  God,  its  conception  of  the  work  and  place  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  its  expression  of  an  immediate  relation  between  the 
spirit  of  the  Father  and  each  human  soul. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect  of  this  New  England  movement, 
of  which  the  historians  have  taken  scarcely  any  notice,  but  which  is 
quite  as  exceptional  and  quite  as  significant.  It  is  its  contribution 
to  philanthropy.  That  which  was  primarily  a  theological  departure 
developed  at  once  a  new  humanitarianism.  The  new  thought  of 
God  carried  with  it  a  new  care  for  man.  The  first  generation  of 
New  England  Unitarians  were  in  an  extraordinary  and  a  hitherto  un- 
recognized degree  the  originators  of  the  modern  spirit  in  American 
philanthropy.  This  proposition  which  I  wish  to  maintain  is  not  so 
surprising  as  may  at  first  appear.  It  is  not  only  natural  that  a  new 
philanthropy  should  have  begun  at  this  point :  it  is  inevitable. 
Whenever  in  the  history  of  religion  a  new  simplicity  and  reality  have 
been  discovered  in  the  relation  to  God,  there  a  new  responsibility 
has  been  felt  in  relation  to  man.  Out  of  the  religious  revival  has 
flowed  the  ethical  quickening.  /  So  it  was,  for  instance,  in  the  begin- 
nings of  Buddhism.  The  moving  ideas  of  Buddhism  were  theolog- 
ical and  metaphysical,  but  the  first  practical  teaching  of  Buddhism 
was  ethical  and  philanthropic.  Still  more  was  this  true  in  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity.  The  message  of  Jesus  primarily  con- 
cerned religious  truth.  It  was  of  God's  kingdom  and  its  eternal 
principles  that  he  spoke  with  a  new  authority.  And  yet,  in  a  degree 
which  has  only  been  appreciated  within  the  last  few  years,  Chris- 
tianity made  a  transition  which  was  almost  a  revolution  in  the  spirit 
of  charity,  of  humanity,  of  social  reform.  The  classic  world 
abounded,  indeed,  in  prodigality  to  the  poor ;  but  it  knew  nothing  of 
that  intrinsic  worth  of  a  human  soul  which  unites  the  poor  with  the 
rich  under  Christianity.  To  the  early  Christians  the  outcast,  the 
prisoner,  the  infirm,  were  all  essential  parts  of  the  one  body  in 
Christ.  If  one  suffered,  all  suffered  with  him.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  carried  with  it  the  deeds  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  From  the  new  faith  sprang  a  new  philanthropy.  The  "  Car- 
itas ''  of  the  Christians  was  a  different  quality  from  the  *'  Liberal- 
itas  **  of  the  Romans.  Help  for  the  helpless,  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
almsgiving  as  a  part  of  worship,  respect  for  woman,  fraternity  be- 
tween employers  and  employed, —  these  qualities  of  social  life  be- 
came as   distinctly  Christian  contributions  to  society  as  were  the 
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faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  in  his  resurrection.  Thus  any  religious 
teaching  or  transition  may  be  fairly  tested  by  its  effect  on  philan- 
thropy. The  test  is  indirect :  it  is  often  unanticipated  by  the  leaders 
of  a  theological  movement ;  but  it  is  as  good  a  test  to-day  as  it  was 
when  the  apostle  said,  ^'  As  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so 
faith  without  works  is  dead  also.''  Let  us  offer  the  Unitarianism  of 
New  England  to  this  test.  I  do  not  deal  with  persons  or  influences 
of  our  own  time.  I  speak  only  of  that  first  group  of  Unitarians  of 
which  Channing  was  the  centre.  Other  results  of  that  early  move- 
ment have  often  been  noticed,  ylt  has  been  frequently  remarked  — 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  fact  —  that  the  great  names  of  American 
literature  are  almost  completely  included  in  the  circle  of  this  influ- 
ence. But  how  is  it  with  the  history  of  philanthropy  in  this  country  ? 
How  did  the  modern  science  of  charity  practically  begin  ?  Where 
were  the  defective  classes — the  insane,  the  blind,  the  feeble-minded 
—  first  cared  for  as  a  special  charge  ?  By  whom  among  Americans 
were  the  elements  of  modern  education,  the  kindergarten,  the  train- 
ing of  women,  the  modern  university,  first  suggested  ?  What  is  the 
early  history  of  the  now  universal  movement  of  temperance  reform  ? 
Where,  among  Christian  churches,  was  the  national  curse  of  slavery 
most  keenly  realized  and  most  unsparingly  met  ?  These  were  the 
great  philanthropic  movements  of  this  country  during  the  last  fifty 
years, —  the  movements  of  charity,  of  education,  of  temperance,  and 
of  liberty.  What  is  the  historical  position  of  Unitarians  in  these 
movements  of  reform?  It  would  be,  of  course,  preposterous  to 
make  exclusive  claims.  In  each  of  these  great  movements  there 
have  been  leaders  not  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  and  there  have  been 
Unitarian  leaders  not  singularly  devoted  to  these  causes.  But  I  sup- 
pose it  to  be  open  to  demonstration  that  in  the  years  from  1835  to 
1850  the  part  taken  by  Unitarians  in  these  affairs  was  altogether 
unique  in  its  importance.  Modern  philanthropy  in  this  country  is, 
I  suppose,  practically  to  be  dated  from  this  epoch  and  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a  small  group  of  men  and  women  moved  by  the  ideas 
which  were  most  associated  with  Channing.  The  historian  of  philan- 
thropy in  this  country,  who  propolses  to  describe  any  one  of  the 
phases  which  I  have  named,  will  find  himself  inevitably  forced  to 
deal  at  the  outset  with  one  or  another  name  within  this  narrow  cir- 
cle ;yand  it  is  certainly  a  very  curious  fact  that  this  relationship  to 
modem  philanthropy  has  never  been  systematically  described  even 
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by  Unitarians  themselves.  The  outlines  and  statement  of  Unitarian 
history,  even  when  officially  put  forth,  have  been  almost  wholly 
devoted  to  its  controversy  with  Orthodoxy,  or  its  relation  to  primi- 
tive Christianity,  or  its  theological  attitude  and  claim;  and  the 
humanitarian  side  of  the  Unitarian  movement  has  been  dealt  with, 
even  by  the  warmest  apologist  of  Unitarianism,  in  little  more  than 
the  most  cursory  way.  The  only  adequate  appreciation  has  pro- 
ceeded from  a  manly  and  thorough  scholar,  not  of  the  Unitarian 
communion,  who  has  noticed  the  single  and  extraordinary  utterances 
of  Channing  on  these  themes.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  mind  of  the  age  has  turned  from  theology 
to  philanthropy  that  within  a  dozen  years  a  formal  series  of  lectures 
on  the  history  of  Unitarianism  should  be  published  by  the  denomi- 
national board,  and  that  the  contribution  of  Unitarianism  to  philan- 
thropy should  have  been  left  quite  unrecognized. /Other  religious 
movements,  I  repeat,  have  other  titles  to  a  historic  place.  The  New 
England  Congregational ists  of  the  elder  branch  will  forever  be  dis- 
tinguished through  their  magnificent  vision  of  a  converted  heathen 
world.  The  Methodist  movement  stands  for  the  extraordinary  ex- 
tension of  the  privilege  of  worship  in  the  remotest  hamlets  and 
darkest  places  of  the  land.  But  the  early  Unitarian  movement,  in- 
significant as  it  was  in  many  other  aspects,  had,  beyond  a  doubt, 
a  unique  relation  to  the  movements  toward  a  better  society  which 
are  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  the  present  age./*  Which 
sphere  of  useful  action,"  said  Dr.  Channing  in  1833,  "is  particularly 
commended  to  us  Unitarians?"  "It  seems  to  me,"  he  answers, 
"  that  we  understand  better  than  most  Christians  that  it  is  the  object 
of  our  religion  to  establish  a  fraternal  union  among  all  classes  of 
society,  to  break  down  our  present  distinctions,  and  to  direct  all  the 
energies  of  the  cultivated  and  virtuous  to  the  work  of  elevating  the 
depressed  classes  to  an  enlightened  piety,  to  intellectual  and  moral 
dignity."  "  To  us,  it  seems  to  me,  this  great  work  peculiarly  be- 
longs. .  .  .  We  ought  to  be  by  eminence  Christian  philanthropists.'^/ 
y  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  half-hour  to  verify  in  detail  this 
view  of  Unitarianism ;  and  I  do  not  care  to  present  a  mere  catalogue, 
either  of  names  or  undertakings.  The  systematic  historian  of  the 
subject  will  have  a  long  and  varied  story  to  tell.  He  will  review  the 
beginnings  of  temperance  reform  in  the  hands  of  Unitarians,  the 
organization  of   the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Suppression  of 
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Intemperance  in  1813,  and  the  dramatic  conflict  of  John  Pierpont, 
minister  of  Hollis  Street  Church.  He  will  describe  the  epoch  made 
in  American  education  by  the  work  of  Horace  Mann,  whose  statue 
justly  stands  before  the  Massachusetts  State  House,  side  by  side 
with  that  of  Webster.  He  will  add  to  this  Unitarian  contribution  to 
education  the  beginnings  of  the  kindergarten  system  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  development  of  Harvard  University  under 
seven  successive  administrations  of  Unitarian  Presidents,  five  of 
whom  had  been  Unitarian  ministers.  He  will  recall  the  beginnings 
of  the  movement  for  international  peace  at  the  hands  of  the  per< 
sonal  friend  of  Channing,  Dr.  Noah  Worcester.  He  will  record 
how  the  wars  of  England  have  been  alleviated  by  the  service  of  the 
Unitarian  Florence  Nightingale,  and  how  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
in  this  country  bore  its  fairest  fruit  in  the  beautiful  ministry  of  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  directed  by  the  Unitarian,  Henry  W.  Bellows. 
He  will  enumerate  the  benefactions  of  Peter  Cooper,  of  Ezra 
Cornell,  and  of  Enoch  Pratt.  All  these  and  many  more  incidents  in 
the  story  of  Unitarian  philanthropy  wait  for  the  competent  historian. 
Finally,  he  will  deal  with  the  crucial  test  of  humanity  in  that 
generation,  the  anti-slavery  cause;  and  he  will  conclude,  as  he  looks 
back  on  that  troubled  time,  that  the  Unitarian  body,  divided  as  it 
was  in  judgment  as  to  the  means  of  giving  freedom  to  the  slave, 
stood,  after  all,  quite  alone  among  the  Christian  churches  in  its  ab- 
sorbing interest  and  serious  dealings  with  the  question.  On  the  one 
hand,  a  very  large  part  of  the  strength  of  the  anti-slavery  agitators, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Garrison,  was  drawn  from  the  Unitarian 
circle.  May  and  Parker  were  Unitarian  ministers.  Sumner  was  a 
Unitarian  layman,  y  But  the  conservatives,  no  less  completely  than 
the  radicals,  recognized  the  issue,  and  met  it  with  their  consciences. 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  was  able  to  say,  as  truthfully  as  Theodore  Parker, 
"I  am  in  principle  an  abolitionist."  Strife  was  bitter  among  the 
brethren,  and  the  moderates  seemed  to  the  radicals  to  be  recreants, 
to  the  cause.  But  it  was  not  because  the  two  parties  were  widely 
divided  that  they  came  to  strife.  It  was  because  they  were  so  near 
together.  There  was  no  conflict  within  the  evangelical  or  ecclesias- 
tical communion,  for  in  no  such  communon  was  there  any  generally 
quickened  sense  of  the  crisis.  The  issue  lay  among  the  Unitarians, 
because  the  Unitarians,  from  the  time  when  Channing  uttered  his 
great  word  on  slavery,  were  awake  to  this  test  of  their  religion.  /In 
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what  Other  Christian  communion  could  have  happened  that  which  is 
recorded  of  one  Unitarian  minister,  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  a  South- 
erner,  inheriting  property  in  slaves,  freeing  them  at  the  loss  of  his 
heritage,  and,  when  applauded  for  the  act  in  a  Unitarian  meeting, 
simply  answering: ."  How  could  I  have  done  otherwise?  Am  I  not 
a  Unitarian  ? " 

Such  are  some  of  the  chapters  of  Unitarian  history  which  will 
some  day  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserve.  For  to-day,  however,  I 
limit  myself  to  a  single  phase  of  philanthropy, —  the  undertakings 
which,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  we  call  charitable,  the 
institutions  and  methods  for  relief  of  the  destitute  and  the  defective 
classes.  Limiting  myself  in  this  special  sense  to  the  work  of  charity, 
I  simply  inquire  what  made  the  years  from  1830  to  1840  an  epoch 
of  philanthropic  renaissance.  And,  first,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  original  source  of  this  new  humanitarianism  lay  in  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  William  EUery  Channing.  I  suppose  I 
am  one  of  many  to  whom  the  work  of  Channing  has  been  rather 
an  object  of  reverence  than  of  special  study.  Most  persons  of 
the  present  generation  think  of  him,  I  imagine,  as  a  religious  seer 
whose  views  have  at  last  become  general  property,  and  whose  work 
now  chiefly  interests  the  historian  of  opinion.  Quite  another 
impression,  however,  must  be  made  on  any  student  who  goes  to  him 
in  these  days  for  instruction  in  philanthropy.  It  soon  appears  that 
his  doctrine  of  the  dignity  of  man  was  no  theological  abstraction, 
but  a  direct  and  tremendous  impulse  to  plans  and  hopes  of  social 
redemption.  The  fact  is  that  Channing  anticipates  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  present  time.  He 
perceives  all  the  perils  of  the  social  order :  he  faces  the  now  fearful 
problem  of  the  great  cities ;  he  prophesies  the  demands  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  for  a  greater  share  of  the  rewards  of  industry.  He  recog- 
nizes the  burden  which  American  society  has  borne,  first  through 
slavery  and  then  through  drink.  His  addresses  on  *'  The  Education 
of  the  Laboring  Classes "  and  on  "  Temperance  "  are  not  only 
profound :  they  are  as  modern  as  if  written  to-day.  In  many  of  his 
utterances  he  would  be  now  counted  a  radical  reformer.  **  It  seems 
to  me,"  he  says,  in  1833,  "  that  the  signs  of  the  time  point  to  a 
great  approaching  modification  of  society,  which  will  be  founded  on 
and  will  express  the  essential  truth  that  the  chief  end  of  the  social 
state  is  the  elevation  of  all  its  members  as  intelligent  and  moral  beings, 
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and  under  which  every  man  will  be  expected  to  contribute  to  this 
object  according  to  his  ability.  The  present  selfish  and  dissocial 
system  must  give  way  to  Christianity,  and  I  earnestly  wish  that  we 
may  bear  our  full  part  in  effecting  this  best  of  all  revolutions."  The 
journals,  the  letters,  and  the  formal  writings  of  Channing  all  abound 
in  utterances  like  this.  If  he  had  not  been  historically  classified 
among  the  theologians,  he  would  now  be  claimed  by  the  historian  of 
charity,  of  temperance,  and  even  of  social  revolution  as  a  prophet  of 
the  new  time.  His  journals  in  1834  testified  to  this  direction  of  his 
interest.  "  Causes  of  poverty  to  be  traced,**  he  writes.  **  Is  not  the 
social  order  wrong ? "  "Let  the  poor  be  my  end.*'  And  again,  in 
mbre  formal  phrase,  he  writes,  "  Were  I,  on  visiting  a  strange  country, 
to  see  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  maimed,  crippled,  and  bereft  of 
sight,  and  were  I  told  that  social  order  required  this  mutilation, 
I  should  say,  *  Perish  this  order !  *  **  Such  was  the  fruitful  seed 
scattered  over  the  field  of  philanthropy  by  this  epoch-making  man. 
No  wonder  that,  in  the  small  circle  of  thoughtful  men  and  women  of 
whom  he  was  the  centre,  a  renaissance  of  philanthropy  began. 

What,  I  now  go  on  to  ask,  were  the  signs  of  this  renaissance  in 
the  special  field  which  we  call  that  of  charity  ?  What  was  the  rela- 
tion of  these  early  Unitarians  to  the  helpless  and  dependent  classes, 
to  pauperism  and  its  relief?  And,  first,  let  us  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  its  most  general  terms.  What  are  to-day  the  principles  of 
scientific  charity?  They  are,  I  take  it,  first,  the  abolition  of  out-of- 
door  relief;  second,  the  union  of  forces  applied  to  charity, —  the 
principle  of  registration ;  and,  third,  personal  visitation, —  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  friendly  visitor.  These  three  principles  make,  I  sup- 
pose, the  chief  articles  in  the  creed  of  the  new  charity.  Where  were 
these  principles  first  set  forth  by  an  American  ?  I  answer  that  forty 
years  before  they  were  generally  applied  they  were  thoroughly  ex- 
pounded by  a  Unitarian  minister  of  Boston  in  a  series  of  reports 
which  anticipate  almost  the  whole  of  our  present  science  of  charity. 
This  remarkable  man,  Joseph  Tuckerman,  was  a  classmate  and 
intimate  friend  of  Channing;  and,  after  twenty-five  years  of  parish 
life,  he  turned  to  the  work  of  a  city  missionary  among  the  Boston 
poor,  wisely  giving  it  the  title,  not  of  a  mission,  but  of  a  "  ministry- 
at-large.**  Six  years  of  this  service  undermined  his  health ;  and, 
after  six  more  years  of  lingering  invalidism,  he  died,  in  1840.  This 
very  brief  and   inconspicuous  undertaking,  which  was  directed  and 
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sustained  by  the  newly  organized  American  Unitarian  Association, 
must  always  remain  the  starting-point  for  any  history  of  scientific 
charity  in  this  country.     Dr.  Tuckerman*s  reports  dwell  on  almost 
every  aspect  of  charity  work  which  has  since  grown  important.     He 
calls  attention  to  the  need  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  poor  half  a 
century  before  this  modem  enterprise  was  undertaken.     He  antici- 
pates the  congestion  of  life  in  our  great  cities,  and  calls  for  more 
attractive  rural  homes.     He  discerns  the  radical  importance  of  the 
child-problem,  and  sets  it  by  itself  as  a  special  form  of  charity.     He 
sees  that  the  secret  of  judicious  charity  is  the  continuous  visitation 
of  individuals  by  individuals.     He  expressly  advises  a  bureau  of 
registration  for  the  common  use  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  the 
benevolent   societies,  and  he  estimates  that  such  a  measure  would 
give  to  the  voluntary  societies  thirty-three  and  one-half  per  cent,  ad- 
ditional value  for  their  funds.     His  most  elaborate  report,  however, 
is  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of  municipal  relief ;  and  in  it  he 
advocates,  with  a  radicalism  which  is  for  his  time  simply  amazing, 
the  total  repeal  of  the   "  poor-law  system "  of  that  period,  tests  of 
work  for  the  able-bodied  poor,  houses  of   industry  worthy  of  the 
name  for  the  more  incapable,  and* the  reference  of  all  temporary 
poverty  to  private  relief.     Thus  his  counsel  is  prophetic  of  the  most 
radical  judgment  of  the  present  time,  and  so  far  outruns  his  own  age 
that  even  his  editors  in  1874  take  pains  to  state  that  they  only  partly 
share  his  views  as  to  outdoor  relief.     I  remember  a  young  divinity 
student  who,  on  reading  for  the  first  time  Lessing's  "  Education  of 
the  Human  Race,"  remarked  that  the  treatise  seemed  to  him  rather 
behind  the  age.     He  was,  of  course,  in  a  certain  sense  right ;  and  it 
was  the  best  of  compliments  to  find  that  a  work  which  appeared  to 
its  own  time  almost  revolutionary  should  appear  to  the  new  genera- 
tion somewhat  commonplace.     Something  of  the  same  effect  is  made 
on  the  modem  reader  by  the  reports  of  Joseph  Tuckerman.     They 
are  so  wholly  modem,  so  like  the  familiar  talk  of  our  Associated 
Charity  experts  to-day,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  them  written 
sixty-seven  years  ago.     The  prophecy  of  1826  has  become  the  wis- 
dom of  1893.     The  times  have  at  last  caught  up  with  this  unique 
statement  of  principles,  drawn  from  the  experience  of  an  early  Uni- 
tarian minister  among  the  Boston  poor. 

I  turn  to  more  specific  forms  of  charitable  work.     The  most  obvi- 
ously successful   and  the   most  rapidly  extended  form  of  modern 
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charity  is  that  which  deals  with  children.  There  is  a  hope  in  child- 
saving  which  no  other  reformatory  work  permits,  and  the  science  of 
charities  for  children  is  among  the  best  developments  of  modem 
philanthropy.  Its  first  principle  is  anti-institutionalism.  A  child  in 
a  city  institution  is,  speaking  generally,  injured  at  the  very  start  of  life. 
**  Institution  boys,''  says  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  ex- 
perts, Mr.  Riis,  "  are  generally  the  least  desirable  apprentices.  They 
are  saved  from  being  toughs  only  to  become  automatons."  Thus,  as 
Dr.  Tuckerman  clearly  laid  down,  the  elevation  of  children  becomes 
a  specific  form  of  charity.  They  must  not  be  herded  with  adults  or 
imprisoned  in  poorhouses  or  refuges.  Work  for  them  must  be  per- 
sonal, domestic,  natural.  In  the  home,  not  in  the  institution,  lies 
their  hope.  The  second  principle,  therefore,  in  such  charity  is  that 
of  deportation.  The  children  of  the  city  must  be  removed  from 
city  life  and  placed  in  rural  homes.  This  is  not  only  good  sociology, 
but  wise  economy.  The  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society  has  thus 
domesticated  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  children  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  at  a  cost  of  about  $25  each;  while  it  costs  about 
$120  a  year  to  maintain  a  convicted  person  in  a  New  York  jail. 
How  did  such  rationally  directed  charity  for  children  in  this  country' 
begin  ?  It  is  very  difficult  in  so  extended  an  enterprise  to  fix  a  single 
point  of  departure  ;  but  this,  at  least,  is  certain, — -  that  the  Boston 
Children's  Mission,  founded  in  1849,  was  the  direct  fruit  of  the  min- 
istry of  Tuckerman,  and  antedates  all  other  conspicuous  undertak- 
ings of  the  same  nature.  The  first  president  of  the  Children's 
Mission,  John  K  Williams,  a  Unitarian  layman,  moved  later  to  New 
York,  and  became  the  first  treasurer  of  the  newly  created  Children's 
Aid  Society  of  that  city.  Thus  the  work  of  the  Children's  Mission 
and  the  kindred  service  of  the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  Barnard,  must  be  reckoned  as  the  most  imme- 
diate, if  not  the  only  American  antecedent  of  the  great  modern  works 
of  child-saving  charity. 

I  turn  once  more  to  a  second  specialized  form  of  charity, —  the 
most  affecting  and  the  most  laborious  form, —  the  care  of  what  are 
known  as  the  defective  classes,  the  blind,  the  feeble-minded,  the 
insane.  In  this  touching  service  of  the  helpless,  two  names  stand 
quite  by  themselves  in  the  history  of  American  reforms.  Both 
of  these  persons  were  intimate  members  of  the  group  of  Unitarians 
who  had  been  inspired  by  Channing,  and  one  of  them  was  a  mem- 
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ber  of  Dr.  Channing's  family  circle.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the 
most  picturesque  figure  in  modern  philanthropy,  began  the  teach- 
ing of  the  blind  in  1832.  **  In  him/'  said  his  pastor,  a  man  of  the 
same  type,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  '*were  united  the  qualities  of 
Sir  Lancelot  and  of  the  Good  Samaritan."  For  forty-three  years 
Dr.  Howe  directed  this  miraculous  form  of  education.  The  same 
gallantry  which  in  1822  burned  to  rescue  the  down-trodden  Greeks 
now  freed  from  a  still  darker  slavery  the  soul  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
"I  would  rather,"  said  Horace  Mann,  in  1841,  "have  built  up  the 
blind  asylum  than  have  written  *  Hamlet  * ;  and  one  day  every  one 
will  think  so."  In  1848  Dr.  Howe  added  to  the  task  of  giving 
eyes  to  the  blind  the  still  lowlier  service  of  instructing  the  feeble- 
minded. It  was  a  work  then  greeted  with  derision,  and  it  has 
been  treated  with  contempt  by  a  governor  of  Massachusetts  in 
our  own  day.  "  The  only  thing  to  do  with  an  idiot,"  said  that 
governor,  in  opposing  the  appropriation  for  the  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Youth,  '*  is  to  let  him  sit  in  the  sun."  None  the  less,  this 
same  school,  begun  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  still  generously  supported 
by  the  State,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as 
the  most  pathetic,  illustration  of  the  Christian  law  of  service 
which  our  own  time  affords.  Certainly,  if  Jesus  could  come  again 
into  this  modern  world,  looking  for  the  triumphs  of  his  spirit  in 
the  institutions  of  men,  there  are  few  places  on  earth  where  he 
would  discover  such  unmixed  sacrifice  for  the  weakest  members 
of  his  one  body,  or  so  gladly  say  once  more,  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me." 

The  other  name  which  makes  a  similar  starting-point  in  a  still 
more  dramatic  reform  is  not  only  the  name  of  a  Unitarian,  but, 
as  I  have  said,  of  a  member  of  Channing's  family.  Dorothea 
Dix,  as  her  biographer  says,  "  has  no  peer  in  the  annals  of  Prot- 
estantism. To  find  her  parallel,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
lives  of  Saint  Theresa  of  Spain  or  Santa  Chiara  of  Assisi."  At 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  but  four  in- 
sane asylums  in  the  United  States,  and  but  one  of  these  was  the 
property  of  a  State.  Before  Miss  Dix's  death  she  had  by  her 
indefatigable  devotion  converted  twenty  States  to  a  rational  sys- 
tem; she  had  received  testimonials  of  grajtitude  from  the  Amer- 
ican  Houses  of   Congress  and  from  the    British    Parliament ;    she 
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had  touched  the  hearts  of  kings  and  of  the  reigning  pope;  and 
she  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  lot  of  thousands  of  her  un- 
fortunate fellow-creatures  changed  from  that  of  fettered  animals 
to  that  of  befriended  invalids.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  was  the 
influence  of  the  small  group  we  are  considering  in  the  develop- 
ment of  charity.  These  three  names  —  Tuckerman,  Howe,  and 
Dix  —  are,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  names  in  the  de- 
partments which  they  represent;  and  they  are  as  distinctively 
representatives  of  the  epoch  of  Channing  as  is  the  literature  of 
Bancroft,  Palfrey,  or  Prescott,  or  the  verse  of  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Bryant,  or  Holmes.  Through  the  one  channel,,  as  through  the 
other,  flowed  the  new  faith  in  human  nature.  The  new  philan- 
thropy sprang  with  the  new  literature  from  the  new  belief  in  the 
essential  dignity  of  man. 

I  can  go  no  further  within  the  limits  of  my  time  with  even  this 
hasty  survey  of  one  aspect  of  my  theme,  but  I  cannot  part  from 
it  without  indicating  very  briefly  a  few  of  its  most  obvious  les- 
sons. First,  let  us  be  taught  by  this  fragment  of  history  the  ex- 
traordinary and  permanent  influence  which  may  be  exerted  upon 
a  nation  like  ours  by  a  very  small  group  of  people,  and  even  by 
a  single  person's  word  and  work.  It  often  seems  in  these  com- 
plex days  as  if  individual  effort  were  quite  in  vain  in  the  midst 
of  the  great  popular  tides  and  currents  of  the  time;  but,  in 
reality,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  individual  or  the  small 
group  had  so  much  power  for  good  or  evil.  Intimacy  of  com- 
munication in  modem  society,  the  interworking  of  its  industrial 
and  social  life,  multiply  a  thousand-fold  the  voice  and  service  of 
the  leaders.  The  great  advances  in  our  day  in  political  action,, 
in  educational  reform,  in  religious  progress,  as  well  as  in  schemes 
of  philanthropy,  are  due  to  very  limited  groups  of  thoughtful  per- 
sons, often  so  inconspicuous  that  the  masses  are  quite  unaware 
whence  the  influence  comes  by  which  they  are  so  strongly  led. 
Of  such  leadership,  as  yet  only  half  recognized  in  its  effect  on 
modern  thought  and  conduct,  is  this  work  of  the  Unitarians  in 
1840 ;  and  it  gives  courage  and  comfort  to  every  intelligent  effort 
for  religious  or  social  reform. 

Secondly,  this  history  points  out  with  precision  the  peculiar 
mission  of  Unitarianism  in  the  present  age.  It  is  an  age  pecul- 
iarly   devoted     to    philanthropy.      Never    before   was    it    so   fully 
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realized  that  the  purpose  of  Christianity  is  a  practical,  regen- 
erating, redemptive  work.  •  There  is  a  great  reaction  from  theo- 
logical discussion  and  a  great  renewal  of  ethical  activity.  Our 
churches  have  taken  up  sociological  studies  and  schemes.  Our 
theological  seminaries  are  accepting  sociology  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  minister's  training.  In  this  humanitarian  revival  the 
Unitarians  have  a  hereditary  right  to  lead.  They  are  the  heirs 
of  the  doctrine  of  human  capacity  and  of  the  scientific  patience 
and  devotion  of  Samuel  Howe  and  Dorothea  Dix.  The  times 
call  for  a  new  definition  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  minister ; 
and  this  new  opportunity  is  most  naturally  offered  to  the  de- 
scendants of  Tuckerman  and  Channing. 

Lastly,  however,  in  the  indications  which  Unitarian  history  offers 
there  is  one  of  warning.  This  emphasis  on  human  pursuits,  beau- 
tiful as  it  is,  carries  with  it  a  distinct  danger.  The  absorbing 
interest  in  philanthropy  may  involve  a  certain  contempt  for  that 
which  is  not  immediately  practical.  Theology  begins  to  look 
like  an  outgrown  science.  The  church  may  be  regarded  as  an 
organization  for  social  reform. 

We  are  inclined  to  beat  our  spears  of  theological  conflict  into 
pruning-hooks  of  social  redemption.  Thus  the  age  of  works  suc- 
ceeds the  ages  of  faith.  Instead  of  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
we  have  the  study  of  the  prophets  of  socialism.  Instead  of  salva- 
tion by  Christ,  people  begin  to  look  for  salvation  by  legislation  and 
hygiene.  So  strong  and  so  beneficent  has  grown  this  practical 
tendency  that  it  seems  almost  antiquated  to  criticise  it ;  and  yet,  if 
the  history  of  philanthropic  renaissance  which  we  have  traced  has 
any  lesson  to  teach^  it  is  the  lesson  of  a  motive  much  deeper  than 
philanthropy  itselfr  Whence,  I  ask,  then,  did  the  new  quickening 
of  moral  responsibility  in  early  Unitarianism  proceed }  It  proceeded 
primarily  from  a  more  rational  thought  of  God  and  of  his  world. 
The  inspiration  came,  let  us  remember,  not  from  a  worker,  but  from 
a  preacher.  Out  of  the  larger  thought  flowed  the  wiser  deeds. 
Back  of  the  works  of  love  lay  the  ideal  truth.  Beneath  the  manifold 
branches  of  activity  were  the  roots  of  stable  conviction  with  which 
the  mind  of  Channing  laid  hold  of  the  universal  life.  It  must  always 
be  the  same.  A  wise  humanitarianism  is  always  the  fruit  of  a 
rational  idealism,  and  without  the  root  the  fruits  will  quickly  wither. 
This  is  the  chief  lesson  for  Christian  churches  to  learn  in  their  deal- 
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ings  with  philanthropy.  A  time  like  this  is  not  a  time  when  the 
churches  should  turn  from  their  ideal  interests  of  worship,  and  de- 
vote themselves  to  practical  affairs.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
very  time  when  the  interests  of  universal  thoughts  and  aspirations 
should  be  most  thoroughly  maintained.  The  life  with  God,  the 
sentiment  of  worship,  the  conception  of  humanity  as  organic  and 
perfectible,  the  impulse  of  the  ideal  life,  as  manifested  in  Christ, — 
these  are  not  extraneous  interests,  set  apart  from  the  practical  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  time  :  they  are  the  lofty  source  from  which  the 
whole  stream  of  modem  philanthropy  derives  its  freshness  and  its 
breadth.  Let  that  source  dry,  and  the  stream  will  shrink.  Lower 
this  ideal,  and  the  stream  will  lose  its  headwav.  Divert  the  churches 
from  their  spiritual  aims,  and  the  thirst  of  the  time  will  not  be  sat- 
isfied. What  this  busy  age  most  needs  in  its  philanthropy  is  a 
constant  renewal  of  spiritual  courage ;  and  this  is  a  growth  which 
descends  from  above  upon  hearts  which  wait  on  God.  So  the 
Christian  Church  and  each  humblest  branch  of  it  finds  a  place  for  its 
special  service  in  this  practical  age^  Never  before  was  the  water  of 
life  so  freely  and  beneficently  usea  for  the  good  of  the  world.  It  is 
being  turned  into  every  corner  of  the  social  world,  as  men  dig  their 
canals  and  trenches  in  some  thirsty  land  until  it  is  transformed  by 
the  streams  of  water  from  a  desert  into  a  garden.  And  yet,  the 
more  this  great  and  wholesome  movement  of  social  irrigation  goes 
on,  the  more  essential  it  becomes  that  in  the  high  places  of  experi- 
ence this  same  water  of  life  shall  be  abundantly  collected  and  se- 
curely stored.  So  the  Christian  Church,  high  up  on  the  mountains 
of  the  ideal,  fulfils  its  essential  and  preliminary  work.  The  thirsty 
fields  wait  for  the  stream  of  service  which  descends  from  those 
heights  of  prayer ;  and  the  stream  comes  down  to  them,  singing  as 
it  flows,  "  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  might  have  it 
more  abundantly." 


MODERN     APPLICATIONS     OF    LIBERAL     RELIG- 
IOUS   PRINCIPLES    TO    SOCIAL    PROBLEMS. 

BY    REV.    ANNA    GARLIN    SPENCER. 

Social  problems  are  of  two  general  classes, —  those  pertaining  to 
charity  and  those  pertaining  to  reform.  "  Charity  "  is  our  name  for 
that  social  office  by  which  the  laggard,  wayward,  and  weak  members 
of  society  are  helped  or  carried  along  in  the  march  of  life  by  the 
advanced,  the  virtuous,  and  the  strong.  "  Reform  "  is  our  name  for 
that  social  office  by  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  specific  institu* 
tions  of  human  relationship  —  that  is,  law,  government,  industry,  the 
church,  the  school,  and  the  home  —  are  changed  in  obedience  to  a 
developing  moral  standard. 

Charity  is  the  gift  from  him  who  has  to  him  who  has  not, —  the 
effort  to  provide  external  uplift  to  all  lacking  in  personal  initiative. 
Reform  is  the  effort  to  remove  the  social  condition  of  progress  which 
creates  or  increases  the  need  for  such  external  uplift.  Charity  is 
the  attempt  to  render  evil  circumstances  of  human  existence  tolera- 
ble ;  to  prevent,  both  in  the  individual  and  the  social  organism,  the 
natural  consequences  of  defective  inheritance,  training,  and  char- 
acter. Reform  is  the  attempt  to  remove  evil  circumstances  by  right 
adjustment  of  human  relations,  by  liberating  the  weak  from  unjust 
social  pressure,  and  by  such  general  and  external  education  as  shall 
ultimately,  it  is  hoped,  prevent  defective  inheritance,  training,  and 
character.  These  two  social  offices  blend  and  interact,  of  course ; 
but  all  philanthropic  movements  can  be  classified  more  or  less  exactly 
under  these  heads.  For  example,  several  years  ago  one  of  our 
Southern  cities  was  ravaged  by  fever.  We  saw  then  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  charity.  Men  and  women  who  could  have  fled  to  safe 
places  stayed  with  the  plague-stricken,  nursed  the  sick,  buried  the 
dead,  comforted  the  mourning  with  a  self-forgetting  tenderness  that 
turned  the  horror  into  a  sacrament  of  human  heroism.  Afterward, 
however,  when  we  counted  the  cost  of  the  epidemic,  not  only  to  the 
original  victims  and  their  care-takers,  but  to  the  whole  country  in 
its  varied  social  and  economic  interests,  the  spirit  of  reform  deter- 
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mined  that  future  fever  plagues  must  be  prevented ;  and  the  medical 
commissions  and  sanitary  boards  were  set  the  task  of  discovering 
and  removing  the  causes  of  disease.  If  we  add  to  the  first  response 
of  benevolence  made  so  generously  to  the  call  of  the  afflicted,  and  to 
the  general  movement  for  sanitary  reform,  local  movements  to  teach 
and  enforce  the  hygienic  laws  announced  by  the  experts,  we  shall 
have  an  example  of  the  three  stages  of  effort  in  all  cases  where  char- 
ity seeks  to  ameliorate  and  reform  to  cure  the  evils  of  life.  First, 
the  help  of  brotherly  love  to  the  suflfering  one ;  next,  the  investiga- 
tion that  teaches  why  he  suffers  and  how  to  prevent  such  suffering ; 
then  the  preventive  action  enforced  by  law  and  applied  by  education. 
The  relation  of  religion  in  general  to  philanthropic  work  of  all 
sorts  is  that  of  motive  power  and  director  of  method.  The  love  that 
prompts  to  social  service  is  born  at  religion's  altar  of  devotion.  The 
channels  through  which  it  flows  are  shaped  in  large  part  by  religion's 
philosophy  of  human  destiny  and  duty.  In  the  first  influence,  the 
Christian  Church  is  one,  from  the  first  impulse  given  by  the  great 
heart  of  Jesus  to  the  last  and  humblest  response  of  consecration  to 
others'  service.  In  the  second  influence,  the  Christian  Church  has 
broken  its  commandments  of  method  into  fragments,  as  many  in 
number  as  are  its  creeds.  Our  personal  characters,  as  respects  our 
scale  of  moral  values  and  our  balance  of  achieved  excellences,  are 
not  more  surely  determined  by  our  religious  beliefs  than  are  the 
direction,  limits  and  methods  of  our  charitable  and  reformatory  work. 
The  distinctive  quality  of  our  liberal  faith  is  its  sensitive  response  to 
the  modem  philosophy  of  divine  unity  and  human  growth.  That 
philosophy  sees  everywhere  immutable  law  governing  human  better- 
ment or  degeneration,  and  hence  leads  us  to  look  for  natural  causes 
for  human  ills  (both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  race),  and  to  rely 
upon  natural  rather  than  supernatural,  evolutionary  rather  than  revo- 
lutionary, educative  and  flexible  rather  than  spasmodic  and  arbitrary 
methods  for  the  amelioration  and  cure  of  those  ills.  This  has  given 
to  our  own  more  than  to  any  religious  movement  a  profound  impulse 
toward  learning  the  laws  of  the  divine  purpose  in  human  growth,  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  how  to  co-operate  with  them  in  all  ways  by 
which  human  love  becomes  a  providence  to  human  weakness.  This 
impulse,  translated  in  terms  of  practical  philanthropy,  tend  toward  a 
union  of  charity  and  reform  in  a  co-ordinated  social  service  of  ten- 
derness and  wisdom  never  before  seen  or  even  imagined.     The  two 
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principles  of  amelioration  and  cure  for  social  ills  and  personal  defects 
have  been  held  to  be  antagonistic.  To-day  the  world  at  large  so 
esteems  them.  Still,  in  the  rude  birthplaces  of  infant  reforms,  which 
in  their  giant  youth  are  to  rock  the  world  in  thfoes  of  moral  conflict, 
you  will  hear  the  name  of  charity  hissed  in  scorn.  Still,  in  ancient 
centres  of  loving  help  to  individuals  in  need,  you  will  find  the  spirit 
and  special  aims  of  social  reform  alike  feared  and  shunned,  and 
some  of  the  noblest  prophets  of  a  newer  and  better  institutional 
order  among  mankind  misunderstood  and  opposed.  Yet  it  is  true 
that,  in  all  highest  places  of  ethical  direction,  mercy  and  truth  are 
already  met  together,  tenderest  love  and  austerest  wisdom  have 
kissed  each  other.  The  powers  that  make  for  relief  and  the  powers 
that  make  for  prevention  of  human  misery  are  even  now  wedded  fast 
beyond  divorce.  The  most  "  dismal  sciences  "  of  economic  order, 
the  most  mechanical  measures  of  social  reform,  have  already  been 
flooded  with  a  warm  tide  of  most  scrupulous  consideration  for  the 
single  life :  the  most  lavish  charity  has  begun  to  fibre  itself  upon 
social  science,  and  learned  to  add  moral  discipline  to  its  list  of  pre- 
cious gifts.  The  exact  point  of  jointure  where  these  two  elements 
meet  for  a  higher  social  regeneration  is  the  precise  field  of  effort  for 
that  philanthropy  which  is  stimulated  and  directed  by  a  rational  and 
spiritual  religion. 

The  problem  of  problems  in  charity  is  how  to  make  the  abnormal 
and  incompetent  classes  comfortable,  and  yet  neither  retard  nature's 
training  of  the  individual  life  by  hard  but  indispensable  experience 
into  the  virtues  of  an  independent,  moral  creature,  nor  induce  race 
degeneration.  The  problem  of  problems  in  reform  is  how  to  generate 
and  concentrate  sufficient  moral  power  to  effect,  in  fit  time  and  place, 
each  needed  institutional  change  in  law,  government,  industry,  the 
church,  the  school,  and  the  home,  and  yet  not  disturb  moral  balance 
nor  lessen  the  stock  of  general  moral  devotion  needed  for  regular  and 
personal  character-building.  The  first  problem  is  well  understood  by 
workers  of  the  liberal  faith  in  religion ;  and  they  have  helped  more 
than  those  of  any  other  church  affiliation  in  solving  it,  as  you  have 
just  heard  in  the  splendid  showing  by  Mr.  Peabody. 

The  second  problem  has  not  been  so  well  mastered  by  Unitarian 
thought  and  effort.  Their  religious  optimism  and  their  social  fastidi- 
ousness, the  breadth  of  their  philosophy  and  the  calm  balance  of  their 
ethical  ideals,  have  united  to  make  Unitarians  as  a  body  shy  of  mix- 
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ing  in  the  moral  strifes  of  the  world.  They  have  seen  so  clearly  that 
personal  character  is  the  aim  and  test  of  all  social  movements  that 
they  have  not  been  so  quick  to  see  also  that,  until  the  average  life  is 
freed  from  oppressive  and  unjust  conditions,  it  cannot  respond  to  the 
noblest  appeals  and  influences  of  the  church  and  the  school ;  and  that 
such  liberation  of  the  personal  life  from  bondage  has  always  been 
accomplished  by  separate  steps,  on  hotly  contested  fields  of  moral 
conflict.  They  have  believed  so  devoutly  in  the  Eternal  that  makes 
for  righteousness,  they  have  felt  so  safe  for  themselves  and  for 
others  in  this  universe,  that  they  have  not  always  seen  God  on  that 
field  where  he  is  most  invisible,  yet  most  sublimely  present, —  the 
field  "where  ancient  good'*  made  by  "Time  uncouth"  is  warred 
against  by  some  manger-cradled  champion  of  a  new  revelation  of 
truth  and  justice.  They  have  sympathized  too  much  with  Emerson 
in  his  occasional  mood  of  the  witty  philosopher,  viewing  life  merely 
as  a  spectacle,  who  sees  a  "  faint  touch  of  the  burlesque  always  lin- 
gering about  the  reformer."  They  have  not  sympathized  enough  with 
Emerson  in  his  more  constant  mood  of  the  moral  teacher,  when  he 
declares  that,  "  seen  in  their  natural  connection,  all  attempts  of  the 
people  for  the  better  are  sublime,"  and  "that  our  part  is  plainly  not 
to  block  improvement  or  to  sit  till  we  are  stone,  but  to  conspire  with 
the  new  works  of  new  days." 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  partial  solving  of  the  deepest  problem 
of  charity  has  already  led  the  most  philosophic  of  observers  toward 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  deepest  problem  of  reform.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  social  science  in  the  administration  of  charity 
shows  to  a  candid  mind  the  need  of  mending  customs,  laws,  and  most 
external  conditions  surrounding  the  single  life,  if  all  single  lives  are 
to  be  made  whole. 

Let  us  consider  together  some  of  the  ways  in  which  thoughtful  help 
of  individuals  and  earnest  study  of  the  causes  of  their  need  have 
already  led  us  into  the  arena  of  special  reforms.  It  is  estimated  that 
our  charities  in  America  cost  us  annually  about  one  hundred  millions 
in  dollars,  besides  the  enormous  and  unreckoned  wealth  of  private,, 
volunteer  service  by  uncounted  workers.  By  diminishing  the  death- 
rate,  charity  has  by  the  same  ratio  increased  the  proportion  of  human 
defectives  whom  charity  must  care  for ;  and,  by  demanding  a  more 
and  more  tender  and  generous  treatment  for  all  in  need,  it  has  still 
further   increased  the  load  which  the  normal  and  competent  must. 
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carry.  We  care  for  the  aged  poor,  for  dependent  children,  for  pau- 
pers, the  insane,  idiotic,  and  feeble-minded,  the  epileptic  and  blind 
and  deaf-mute,  the  partially  defective  in  mind,  body,  and  moral  nat- 
ure, together  with  those  temporarily  disabled  physically  or  by  unem- 
ployment for  self-support.  We  care  for  all  these  by  means  of  this  vast 
and  varied  social  office  we  name  "charity."  The  burden  of  it  does 
not  rest  alone  or  chiefly  upon  the  rich :  the  middle  class  feel  it  most, 
and  the  struggling  poor,  only  slightly  above  the  need  of  material  aid 
themselves,  stagger  under  its  weight.  Thus  the  increase  of  charity  is 
marked,  both  in  extent  relative  to  size  of  the  community  (by  saving 
alive  so  many  who  would  die  under  harder  conditions)  and  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  aid  to  each  needy  individual.  And  this  increase 
threatened  at  one  time,  along  with  other  social  tendencies,  to  topple 
society  over  by  its  weight.  The  element  of  reform  has  already  en- 
tered into  charity,  and  demands  more  and  more  imperiously,  as  an 
aim,  the  cure  of  chronic  pauperism  and  the  vast  lessening  of  severe 
poverty.  In  stud3dng  how  to  carry  out  that  aim,  we  have  come  upon 
most  significant  proof  of  the  interrelation  of  scientific  charity  and  in- 
stitutional reform.  C.  D.  Kellogg,  an  authority  in  charity  organiza- 
tion (that  is  to  say,  an  authority  on  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  social  science  to  relief-giving),  tells  us  that  two-thirds  of  the  desti- 
tution now  relieved  by  material  aid  "  could  be  wiped  out  by  a  more 
perfect  adjustment  of  the  supply  and  demand  for  labor,  and  by  a 
more  vigorous  and  enlightened  police  administration."  We  see  more 
fully  the  force  of  this  estimate  of  Mr.  Kellogg's  when  we  study  more 
carefully  the  "  causes  of  poverty  "  as  tabulated  in  the  carefully  kept 
records  of  charity  organization  societies.  That  "  enforced  idleness  " 
which  is  due  to  industrial  changes  and  financial  crises  leads  to  very 
marked  decrease  of  mental  and  moral  power  in  the  wage-earner,  and 
thus  tends  toward  chronic  poverty.  Hence  charity  necessarily  given 
to  the  "  unemployed  "  and  their  families  takes  us  at  once  into  the 
field  of  economic  reform.  Again,  "sickness"  is  reckoned  on  all 
tables  of  relief-giving  agencies  as  a  steady  and  large  producing  cause 
of  poverty,  about  one-fourth  of  all  applications  for  aid,  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  first  applications,  arising  from  that  condition. 
And  Dr.  Dugdale  declares  not  only  that  "  pauperism  in  general  is  an 
indication  of  physical  weakness  of  some  kind,"  but  also  that  "  heredi- 
tary pauperism  rests  chiefly  upon  disease."  Now,  we  know  that  dis- 
ease is  engendered  by  insanitary  conditions  of  houses  and  streets,  by 
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poisoned  water,  poor  drainage,  tenement-crowding,  and  by  all  bad  ex- 
ternal conditions  of  the  borne,  as  truly  as  by  insufficient  and  poorly 
cooked  food,  impure  air,  ignorance,  or  carelessness  within  the  home. 
Hence  reform  in  the  administration  of  charity  is  seen  to  require  not 
only  vastly  multiplied  agencies  for  the  instruction  of  the  stupid  in 
better  ways  of  living,  but  also  strict  government  inspection  and  legal 
control  of  all  the  public  conditions  which  make  for  health  or  disease 
in  the  community ;  and  this  carries  us  into  the  field  of  municipal  re- 
form. Moreover,  '*  accidents ''  affecting  the  wage-earners  of  families, 
and  resulting  in  either  death  or  crippled  conditions,  form  a  large  part 
of  the  physical  disability  of  the  very  poor.  And,  when  we  learn  that 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  alone  kill  in  one  year  2,554  bread- 
winners and  injure,  more  or  less  seriously,  28,268;  and  that  many 
mines  and  manufactories  have  bloody  records  of  similar  extent ;  and 
that  the  conditions  of  many  trades  are  so  unhealthful  that  the  work- 
man has  an  average  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  only  in  which  to  keep 
his  physical  power  to  labor, —  when  we  learn  all  this,  and  more  than 
can  be  here  recounted,  we  see  the  deep  connection  between  charity 
and  labor  reform.  For,  be  it  remembered,  many  of  the  worst  condi- 
tions which  beget  disease  and  invite  accident  in  labor  can  be  pre- 
vented by  means  already  known.  It  needs  only  vigorous  and  legally 
applied  public  sentiment  to  reduce  such  evils  to  their  minimum.  The 
employment  of  children,  also,  and  of  the  mothers  of  young  children, 
has  marked  effect  in  producing  personal  and  social  degeneration. 
Besides  this,  the  employment  of  children  is  the  most  serious  of  eco- 
nomic disturbances,  because  decreasing  the  wage  of  adult  workers 
through  illegitimate  competition.  All  this  ties  the  giving  of  tempo- 
rary relief  to  one  family  brought  to  distress,  through  the  causes 
named,  to  those  great  world-movements  of  social  reform  that  are  now 
profoundly  stirring  modern  thought. 

Look,  also,  at  the  more  distinctly  moral  elements  of  social  prob- 
lems, as  scientific  charity  reveals  them.  Idiocy,  feeble-mindedness, 
and  abnormal  moral  condition  in  the  individual  are  now  easily 
traced  to  vicious  life  in  the  ancestry.  Intemperance  and  sexual  vice 
are  the  great  producing  causes  of  mental  and  moral  incompetency ; 
and  that  incompetency,  in  turn,  is  the  most  potent  cause  of  crime. 
And  thus  the  special  moral  reforms  of  temperance  and  social  purity, 
as  truly  as  the  economic  reforms,  are  found  linked  to  charitable 
effort.     To  prevent  spreading  this  degeneracy  of  mind  and  will,  we 
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are  learning  to  apply  to  the  criminal  manifesting  acute  moral  dis- 
order graded  systems  of  "indeterminate  sentence,"  extended  legal 
control,  and  strict  tutelage  toward  ends  of  personal  reformation. 
More  than  this,  we  are  learning  to  establish  permanent  isolation  and 
wise  custodial  care  for  the  more  chronic  cases  of  human  failure, — 
mental  and  moral  types  which,  if  left  to  freely  reproduce  after  their 
kind,  will  overburden  society  and  seriously  retard  the  progress  of  the 
race.  Still  more  than  this  :  many  are  learning  that  far-reaching,  rad- 
ical, and  specialized  movements  toward  the  prevention  of  the  two 
vices  most  productive  of  this  degeneracy  of  mind  and  will  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  social  welfare. 

The  problems  specially  involved  in  the  care  of  dependent  and  way- 
ward children  turn  attention  toward  another  distinct  moral  reform. 
One-fourth  of  all  dependent  children. —  those  who,  thrust  out  of  their 
natural  homes,  must  be  fathered  and  mothered  by  society  at  large  — 
are  such  because  of  the  parents'  fault, —  fault  so  flagrant  as  to  be 
easily  traced.  And  wayward  children,  when  sentenced  to  reform 
schools  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  are  very  many  of  them  the  vic- 
tims solely  of  the  same  parental  incompetency.  This  fact  leads  to  the 
dismal  and  puzzling  maze  pf  domestic  wrongs,  the  frequent  desertion 
of  wife  and  young  children  by  the  husband  and  father,  the  frequent 
divorces  and  more  frequent  temporary  separation  of  parents  which 
throw  the  children  out  upon  the  world.  These  evils,  and  the  blacker 
problems  revealed  by  the  inner  history  of  prostitution  among  young 
girls,  take  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  world-movement  toward 
equality  of  rights  and  opportunities  for  both  sexes.  This  movement, 
working  industriously,  has  already  (in  large  areas  of  civilized  life) 
procured  for  women  the  power  and  self-protection  of  self-support  as 
recognized  wage-earners ;  working  educationally  in  the  same  area 
has  opened  to  women  the  wealth  of  mankind's  storehouse  of  knowl- 
edge; working  legally,  has  increasingly  changed  the  position  of 
woman  from  that  of  dependent  and  ward  to  that  of  a  responsible  in- 
dividual, mistress  of  her  own  person  and  estate ;  working  politically, 
is  on  its  way  to  round  the  circle  of  equality  by  giving  women  that 
governmental  franchise  which  is  the  symbol  of  independent  social 
responsibility. 

The  heart  of  this  movement  (alas !  so  little  understood  even  now 
by  some  of  the  leaders  in  our  liberal  faith)  is  the  freeing  of  the 
mothers  of  the  race  from  conditions  which  destroy  the  home  and 
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thus  blight  the  life  of  childhood, —  conditions  of  cruelty,  neglect,  and. 
outrage  upon  personal  dignity  through  enforced  bondage  to  unholy 
passions.  These  conditions  arise  from  false  ideals  of  womanliness, 
which,  by  inducing  woman's  subordination  and  dependence,  inevi- 
tably tend  to  vulgarize  marriage  into  a  commercial  bargain,  and  thus 
make  short  and  easy  the  step  to  illegal  sex  relations.  The  pit  ot 
woman's  supremest  degradation  is  dug  by  white  hands  of  those  who, 
themselves  escaping  the  worst  effect  of  these  false  ideals,  yet  sup- 
port their  decaying  strength,  and  crucify  the  prophecy  of  a  higher 
domestic  order,  "  not  knowing  what  they  do."  It  is  the  pit  of  wom- 
an's degradation  from  which  emanate  the  worst  evils  that  helpless 
childhood  suffers,  and  that  society  vainly  seeks  to  cure.  And  the 
deeper  depth  of  every  problem  in  charity  centres  in  neglected  child- 
hood. The  wisest  and  most  foolish  social  care  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, the  best  or  worst  governed  reformatory  for  wayward  youth, 
are  therefore  (together  with  the  effectual  treatment  of  divorce  and 
prostitution)  vitally  and  indissolubly  linked  with  that  greatest  insti- 
tutional reform  of  the  century  just  closing, —  the  liberation  from  bon- 
dage of  the  moral  and  intellectual  initiative  of  women. 

Two  institutional  reforms  will  make  the  next  century  memorable 
for  mighty  moral  battlefields.  One  is  peculiarly  the  work  of  Ameri- 
cans for  America.  It  is  the  reform  in  the  political  administration  of 
social  interests.  The  other  is  a  world  struggle,  in  which  our  land 
will  bear  but  a  part, —  the  struggle  to  translate  democracy  in  terms 
of  the  industrial  order.  For  the  first  the  leading  forces  of  our  lib- 
eral faith  are  prepared  and  already  in  command.  It  is  now  proved 
that  generals  and  captains  nourished  at  the  altars  of  Unitarian 
churches  will  in  America  lead  to  victory  the  hosts  of  municipal 
reform  and  purification  of  governmental  order.  This  is  a  social 
service  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  historic  genius  of  Unitarian  faith, 
because  it  is  an  application  of  individual  wisdom  and  conscience  to 
the  realization  in  social  order  of  advanced  but  fully  accepted  moral 
standards.  For  the  greater  movement  of  industrial  reform  I  believe 
men  and  women  of  the  rational  and  liberal  faith  will  also  prove 
peculiarly  fitted,  not  so  much  by  their  historic  genius  as  by  their  own 
newer  missionary  impulses  to  more  unselfish  consecration.  Of  the 
methods  and  ultimate  detail  of  that  greatest  reform  movement  of  the 
coming  century  we  cannot  yet  know.  The  industrial  order  which  is 
to  be  reformed  is  still  so  newly  formed  that  the  highest  expert  guid- 
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ance  is  yet  confused  and  confusing.  Hence  the  minister  of  religion 
must  be  cautious  and  humble  to  the  last  degree  in  attempts  to  aflix 
the  sanction  of  duty  to  any  proposed  economic  reform.  But  one 
thing  the  ministry  of  the  liberal  faith  can  do  now,  and  that  it  ought : 
it  can  unite  with  the  ministry  of  other  households  of  faith,  and  step 
out  into  the  very  midst  of  the  market-place,  where  selfish  scramblers 
push  the  weak  and  ignorant  into  the  mire,  and  where  childhood's 
birthright  of  education  and  happiness  is  bartered  for  gain ;  and  there 
it  can  plant  its  standard  of  human  brotherhood,  and  write  upon  it 
for  all  to  read,  "  And  a  man  shall  be  more  precious  than  gold, —  yea, 
than  much  fine  gold." 

All  of  these  reforms  enumerated  have  their  weakness  of  direction 
and  method,  as  well  as  their  strength  of  interior  purpose.  The 
modern  specialization  of  function  gives  a  new  force  to  the  old 
one-sidedness  of  the  special  reformer.  His  one-sidedness  is  proved 
by  history  to  have  sublime  use  in  the  economy  of  human  growth. 
Did  he  not  shout  his  one  note  of  social  duty. too  loudly,  the 
world  would  never  get  the  pitch  for  its  new  marching-songs  of 
moral  progress.  What  the  special  reformer  needs  for  his  own 
deeper  wisdom,  what  the  world  needs  as  a  balancing  corrective  for 
his  extravagant  demand,  is  not  coldly  critical  condemnation  of  his 
narrowness  by  those  who  feel  no  stir  of  response  to  his  appeal. 
That  but  isolates  him  the  more,  and  makes  the  conflict  he  inaugurates 
the  sharper  and  more  exclusive.  What  he  needs  and  what  society 
needs  in  order  to  get  the  most  and  best  out  of  his  partial  but  essential 
service  is  that  a  great  chorus  of  sympathetic  but  independent  and 
well-rounded  workers  for  righteousness  shall  take  up  his  single  note 
of  appeal,  and  deepen  its  shrill  call  to  harmonious  setting  in  the 
great  oratorio  of  humanity's  ethical  passion.  Who  is  the  natural 
leader  and  director  of  that  chorus  of  sympathetic  yet  balancing 
response  to  the  special  reformer  ?  The  minister  of  the  liberal  and 
rational  and  spiritual  religion  we  celebrate  to-day,  and  dare  to  call 
our  own.  He  is  pledged  to  a  philosophy  of  life  and  growth  which 
g^ves  that  nice  sense  of  proportion  in  moral  values  which  can  alone 
secure  the  true  synthesis  of  social  reform.  He  is  pledged  to  a  full 
understanding  of  religion's  law, —  the  law  that  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within ;  the  law  that  from  better  men  and  women  alone 
grow  better  economies  and  states.  Therefore,  he  can  best  apply  the 
ultimate  test  to  every  so-called  remedy  for  social  ills. 
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What  then  ?  Shall  the  church  become  an  ethical  workshop  merely, 
and  the  minister  of  religion  only  its  chiefest  supervisor  ?  Ah,  no  1 
Then  were  there  no  atmosphere  within  to  set  in  true  interrelation 
the  wheels  of  the  reformer's  machinery  and  the  fine  handiwork  of 
the  wise  dispenser  of  personal  help.  Nay,  more:  although  the 
Church,  if  she  is  to  live  as  an  institution,  must  from  now  on  be 
prompt  to  undertake  any  personal  or  social  service,  from  free  baths 
to  free  concerts,  which  the  world  needs  and  no  other  social  force 
supplies, —  be  prompt  to  do  it,  as  proving  her  human  sympathy, — 
yet  she  is  under  bonds  to  take  her  hands  from  every  such  form  of 
external  service  so  soon  as  it  has  grown  strong,  specialized,  and 
mature  enough  to  become  a  civic  interest,  lest  the  much  doing  of 
things  clip  the  wings  of  her  upsoaring  ideal.  Truly  says  the  great 
Mazzini,  defining  the  order  of  moral  progression :  *^  Every  epoch  of 
human  history  reveals  one  fragment  of  the  ideal.  A  philosophy 
prepares  the  way  for  the  discovery,  a  religion  then  sanctifies  the  new 
idea  by  making  it  a  duty,  a  social  science  then  translated  it  slowly 
into  facts,  and,  last  of  all,  an  art  symbolizes  it." 

To  build  here  and  now  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  aim  of  lovers 
and  workers  of  the  true  church  life.  Just  there  is  our  place  in  the 
world's  service  of  practical  righteousness,  just  there  at  the  point 
where  the  new  discovered  truths  of  the  few  sages  are  pressing  for 
entrance  into  the  common  thought  and  life  so  sorely  needing  them, 
just  there  where  the  high  sanctions  of  religion  are  needed  to  make 
the  new  wine  of  the  prophet's  vision  the  cup  of  daily  communion 
for  all  humanity.  For  this  service  the  church  must  keep  at  flood- 
tide  its  faith  in  the  present  perfection  of  God.  For  this  it  must  make 
men  glad  and  strong  by  conscious  communion  with  that  Perfection, 
while  it  helps  mankind's  feeblest  and  poorest  effort  toward  the 
better  humanity.  For  this  it  must  keep  unclouded  its  trust  in  the 
final  outcome  of  all  earth's  struggle,  while  sensitively  responsive  to 
every  effort  to  lessen  every  ill  which  shadows  human  existence.  At 
our  altar  of  the  Ideal,  built 

"  Lofty  as  is  the  love  of  God, 
And  ample  as  the  wants  of  man," 

no  most  audacious  hope  for  better  life  in  the  single  soul  is  to-day 
a  stranger.  To  it  no  struggling  leader  of  any  force  of  social  service 
should  be  unwelcome.     As    the    mediaeval  knight   received  at  the 
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hands  of  the  church  his  accolade  of  youthful  consecration,  and  to  it 
returned  when  scarred  with  battle  and  aged  by  daring  feats,  to  lay 
his  gifts  at  her  feet,  so  now !  The  church  of  the  broadest  truth,  of 
the  deepest  rooted  righteousness,  of  the  most  daring  and  tender 
upreach  toward  the  Divine, —  this  church  (and  no  other  can)  should  be 
the  spiritual  home  of  the  knights  of  the  new  crusades.  At  her  altar 
they  should  get  rest,  as  they  bathe  their  fevered  energies  in  her  clear 
testimony  to  the  *'  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart  of  endless 
agitation."  At  her  altar  they  should  gain  strength,  as  at  her  own 
command  they  wrestle  fearlessly  with  those  inclusive  problems  of  all 
for  each  and  each  for  all  which  embrace  their  narrower  field  of 
effort.  At  her  altar  they  should  gain  humility,  as  they  listen  to  her 
never-ceasing  and  never-changing  command,  '*  Seek  ye  first  the 
kindom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  in  thine  own  soul,  and  all  these 
things  of  social  betterment  shall  be  added  unto  you.''  At  her 
altar  they  should  gain  sweetness  and  the  beauty  of  wholeness,  as 
they  learn  from  religion's  universal  tongue  to  interpret  all  partial 
service  in  the  language  of  universal  love. 

To  such  ministry  of  religion  are  we  called.  Of  such  may  we  be 
worthy. 

Discussion. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Crocker. —  I  believe  most  profoundly  in  a  deeper 
and  wider  religious  organization,  but  we  must  remember  that  no 
amount  of  organization  can  ever  serve  as  a  substitute  for  deep  per- 
sonal religious  conviction.  For  nothing  whatever  can  do  the  work 
of  religion  but  religion.  I  believe  in  a  warmer  social  administration 
of  the  Church  ;  and  my  belief  in  this  direction  is  even  strengthened 
when  I  go,  as  I  sometimes  do,  to  a  New  England  church  that  im- 
presses me  like  an  ecclesiastical  refrigerator.  But  no  amount  of 
attention  to  social  matters  can  do  that  work  which  can  come  alone 
from  a  man  of  lofty  thought,  of  profound  spirituality,  of  large  expe- 
rience and  tenser  devotion  to  the  unseen  sanctities  and  divine  reali- 
ties of  the  religious  spirit.  I  believe  most  earnestly  in  translating 
religion  broadly,  comprehensively,  into  all  of  these  philanthropic 
agencies  and  methods. 

If  our  piety  does  not  bear  fruit,  it  is  not  a  saving  piety.  But, 
unless  the  gracious  showers  of  spirituality  descend  upon  the  soil  and 
water  it,  there  will  be  no  stream  of  power  in  the  channels  of  our 
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faith  to  turn  this  philanthropic  machinery.  Every  one  to-day  is  in- 
terested in  these  things ;  but  it  is  not  for  us  to  substitute  even 
sociology  for  theology,  but  to  annex  social  science  to  the  field  of 
religious  thought  as  a  new  chapter  added  to  the  revelation  of  the 
great  God,  to  that  unbound  word  which  he  is  unfolding  before  us. 

It  is  entirely  proper  to  take  all  facts  into  the  pulpit.  There  is  a 
religious  significance  in  almost  all  facts,  however  commonplace. 
But  every  fact  taken  into  the  pulpit  must  be  treated  while  hot  with 
religious  conviction,  and  moulded  into  a  thing  of  beauty  that  shall 
be  given  wings  to  lift  the  soul  to  some  higher  estate  of  living.  There 
are  a  great  many  things  which  the  Church  need  not  undertake  to  do, 
but  the  Church  must  furnish  motive  power  for  all  the  departments 
of  our  human  life.  And  so,  putting  it  crudely  in  the  form  of  an  illus- 
tration that  will  come  home  to  us  all,  I  think  of  the  church  as  a  great 
power-house,  where  all  facts  and  all  discoveries  and  all  revelations 
may  be  used  as  fuel  to  generate  motive  power.  However  they  may 
be  used,  if  they  are  not  used  to  generate  power,  they  are  misused, 
they  are  lost,  and  the  opportunity  is  squandered. 

But  this  motive  power  is  generated,  not  that  it  may  stay  there  in 
the  power-house  to  operate  the  machinery  under  some  ecclesiastical 
roof,  but  it  must  run  out  on  all  these  trolley  wires, —  these  mystic 
arterial  channels  that  go  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  society, 
moving  individuals  on,  helping  them  to  make  the  up-grade  pull  to 
some  noble  goal,  bearing  the  freight  of  human  lives. 

So  it  has  been  my  custom, —  if  you  allow  a  personal  allusion, —  in 
dealing  especially  with  young  people  in  some  large  ways  for  fifteen 
years,  to  speak  freely  and  frequently  on  the  social  questions.  The 
people  need  interest  and  instruction  and  enlightenment  and  enthusi; 
asm  along  all  these  lines  of  our  complex  and  troublesome  social  life. 
But  we  must  always  remember  that  this  dealing  with  social  problems 
must  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  clearer  conviction,  that  we  may 
kindle  an  authoritative  and  creative  enthusiasm.  We  must  always 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  these  things  as  teachers  of  relig- 
ion, as  artists  of  the  ideal. 

We  hear  of  the  ideal  Church ;  but  the  ideal  Church  is  as  yet  but 
the  Church  of  the  ideal.  If  it  fails  to  be  the  Church  of  the  ideal  in 
the  things  that  come  home  to  us  as  sons  and  daughters  of  the  living 
God,  if  it  fails  to  set  the  solitary  in  families,  if  it  fails  to  wipe  away 
tears  and  uproot  the  bitterness  that  makes  tears  flow,  all  its  machin- 
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ery  will  be  naught,  all  its  social  philosophy  will  be  lost.  As  Sunday 
after  Sunday  I  look  into  the  faces  of  my  congregation,  I  say  to  my- 
self, The  great  thing  that  I  can  do  for  this  people  this  morning  is 
not  simply  to  give  instruction :  I  must  instruct  them  ;  but  the  great 
thing  is  to  kindle  upon  the  altars  of  their  hearts  the  flame  of  devotion, 
to  open  the  windows  that  they  may  see  the  beauty  of  the  Lord  and 
feel  his  presence,  to  bring  them  more  emotional,  sympathetic,  and  re- 
ligious life  that  will  tide  them  over  the  hard  places  of  life,  and  give 
them  courage  and  hope.  These  are  the  ideal  forces  that  are  the 
strength  and  the  safeguard  of  our  civilization. 

Rev.  Paul  Frothingham. —  I  was  interested  in  the  distinction 
which  Mrs.  Spencer  made  between  charity  and  reform.  Charity 
simply  aims  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  poverty,  to  pour  on  them  the 
oil  of  sympathy  and  the  wine  of  material  help.  But  reform  seeks  to 
find  out  the  causes  of  those  wounds,  and  do  away  with  them.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  distinction  between  charity  and  reform  has  introduced 
into  the  Church  a  deep  and  difficult  problem  for  it  to  solve.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  opening  a  new  line  of  approach,  a  new  direction  in  which 
ministers  are  to  work.  All  concede  that  it  is  a  road  full  of  diffi- 
culties, full  of  trial ;  and  it  would  be  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me, 
as  I  doubt  not  it  would  be  to  the  other  ministers  here,  if  we  could 
have  a  word  of  advice,  of  encouragement,  and  of  direction  from  the 
authority  on  these  matters  who  is  with  us  this  afternoon  (Colonel 
Carroll  D.  Wright). 

Let  me  show  you  what  I  mean,  and  let  me  put  it  in  the  most  prac- 
tical shape. 

Mrs.  Spencer  quoted  some  figures  to  show  that  two-thirds  of  the 
money  expended  in  relieving  poverty  might  be  made  unnecessary  if 
only  a  better  balance  might  be  secured  between  the  supply  and  de- 
mand of  labor.  She  went  on  to  say  that  some  of  the  great  causes  of 
poverty  to-day  are  enforced  idleness,  low  wages,  the  employment 
of  women  and  children.  The  very  instant  that  the  Church  leaves 
the  simple  fact  of  relieving  that  poverty  and  directing  its  energies  to 
those  causes,  it  comes  into  the  very  centre  and  pith  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  labor  problem.  If  it  continues  to  take  the  side  of  the 
poor,  and  to  say,  We  must  help  them,  we  must  do  what  we  can  for 
them,  we  must  take  their  side,  then  it  finds  itself  face  to  face  with 
the  danger  of  antagonizing  the  rich.  If  it  says.  We  must  do  what 
we  can  to  do  away  with  these  causes,  then  at  once  the  corporations 
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and  capitalists  say,  You  are  opposing  us,  and  the  daily  practical 
problem  of  the  minister  is  to  know  how  to  act,  and  where  and  how 
far  to  move. 

A  word  has  been  said  about  the  question  of  labor  and  the  attitude 
we  can  take  toward  that  great  conflict,  and  there  are  those  who  tell 
us  that  the  problem  of  labor  is  to-day  simply  another  opportunity  for 
the  Church  to  throw  itself  into  a  righteous  cause.  And  there  are 
those  that  tell  us  that  the  Church  is  backward  and  weak  and  cow- 
ardly, because  it  does  not  go  down  on  the  side  of  the  poor  to  aid 
them.  If  the  justice  were  all  on  one  side,  it  would  be  simple ;  but 
I  cannot  see  that  it  is.  And  so  I  come  back  to  the  old,  ever-present 
difficulty  of  the  Christian  minister  to-day  to  help  in  reform,  and  to 
keep  himself  and  his  church  above  these  two  warring  classes,  and  to 
say,  with  freedom  and  energy,  to  each  of  them,  Beware  of  selfishness, 
beware  of  covetousness !  and  to  hold  up  before  them  the  ideal  of 
brotherhood,  of  sympathy,  and  of  humanity.  That  is  the  ideal,  but 
it  is  certainly  difficult. 

In  listening  to  Dr.  Peabody's  paper,  I  was  struck  by  one  thing. 
His  paper  was  a  record  of  individual  activity.  It  was  a  record  of 
single  laymen  and  ministers  who  had  gone  out  ahead  of  their 
brothers,  and  had  done  what  they  could  for  humanity.  But  it  is  the 
weakness  of  our  body  to-day,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  that  in  all 
these  things  it  has  been  a  record  of  individuals ;  and  the  one  thing  I 
think  we  need,  the  one  thing  that  we  hope  we  can  have,  is  something 
organized,  solidified,  on  these  questions.  Take  the  record  of  Meth- 
odism in  the  past :  the  one  thing  that  has  made  it  prosperous  is  its 
unity  of  action,  as  is  seen  in  its  work  among  the  miners  and  laborers 
of  England.  What  has  made  Quakerism  grand  ?  *  Because  it  stood 
against  war  as  a  body,  against  miserable  methods  in  prison  disci- 
pline, because  it  studied  as  a  unit  the  great  problems  of  the  age ; 
and  that  is  what  we  are  needing  to-day. 

We  talk  about  organizing  the  young  people  in  religious  work.  I 
believe  what  we  want  is  to  organize  our  ministers  to  oppose  the  mu- 
nicipal and  industrial  evils  of  our  age.  And  we  younger  ministers, 
who  are  coming  upon  the  stage  with  enthusiasm  in  our  hearts,  want 
to  feel  that  there  is  some  organization  of  wisdom,  of  caution,  which 
shall  not  only  point  to  us  the  way,  but  shall  be  able  to  give  us  that 
moral  support  which  shall  send  us  out  into  society  to  do  the  work 
of  the  ministry  of  religion,  and  to  do  thereby  the  work  of  the 
ministry  of  humanity. 
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Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright. —  I  think  the  very  strongest  feature 
of  the  whole  movement  for  reform  to-day  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  solution.  It  is  my  custom,  when  solutions  are  up  for  discussion, 
to  move  an  adjournment  simply  because  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
human  mind,  with  all  the  experience  of  the  ages  behind  it,  and  with 
all  the  culture  of  the  world,  to  intimate  even  a  solution  for  cosmos. 
And  the  labor  question,  which  is  the  crucial  one  in  the  papers  we 
have  heard,  is  the  question  of  the  eternal,  everlasting  struggle  of 
mankind  upward;  and  what  is  there  to  solve  except  to  keep  that 
struggle  up  ?  It  is  my  duty  in  the  official  pulpit  which  I  occupy  to 
furnish  the  facts  from  which  the  gentlemen  who  occupy  other  pulpits 
can  draw  and  in  their  peculiar  capacity  furnish  the  ethical  side  of 
the  facts.  Those  facts  receive  greater  vitality  and  have  more  force 
when  they  are  electrified  by  the  spirit  and  the  movement  of  religion, 
and  a  religion  which  embraces  the  whole  welfare  of  humanity.  In 
reaching  out  through  the  discussion  of  these  facts  for  the  spiritual- 
izing  influences  which  are  coming  faster  and  faster  and  stronger  and 
stronger  through  the  work  of  the  pulpits,  we  are  finding  that,  instead 
of  a  solution,  we  are  getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  complications 
which  come  of  a  higher  intelligence.  The  solution  and  the  encour- 
agement are  that  we  are  stepping  ever  and  ever  from  bad  conditions 
into  better  ones,  and  into  an  intelligence  which  enables  us  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  we  are  stepping  into  better  ones.  That  is  the 
solution  day  by  day  as  we  go  on. 

I  have  sometimes  said  that,  if  I  could  solve  the  labor  problem  as 
it  exists,  I  would  gladly  lay  down  my.  life  instantly.  You  would  be 
glad  to  do  the  same  thing,  but  it  would  not  solve  the  problem  of  the 
everlasting  struggle  of  human  nature  into  a  higher  and  a  better  and 
a  holier  atmosphere.  So,  while  the  proposed  solutions  that  flood  the 
world  are  interesting,  and  all  have  their  force  and  their  power  in 
contributing  something  toward  understanding  the  prevailing  condi- 
tion, they  cannot  be  accepted  as  full  solutions,  because  in  the  final 
analysis  the  great  fact  is  evident  that  there  is  no  limitation  to  human 
development. 

Rev.  Alexander  Kent. —  I  never  could  understand  why  the 
Unitarian  denomination,  with  such  a  magnificent  inheritance  as  it 
has  from  Channing,  who  projected  the  lines  on  which  true  reform 
must  be  carried  out,  should  have  kept  silent  on  all  the  great  topics 
which  he  considered  in  such  a  masterful  way.     It  was  not  the  the- 
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ology  of  Channing  that  led  his  works  to  go  all  over  the  world :  it 
was  their  great  human  interest,  the  annunciation  of  those  great  prin- 
ciples which  he  put  before  the  world  as  the  outgrowth  of  his  theol- 
ogy. I  believe  that  the  solution  of  these  problems  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  lines  which  he  projects.  The  great  fundamental 
principles  which  the  Unitarian  denomination  stands  for  to-day  — 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man  —  are  the  principles  that  point  the  way 
to  the  solution  of  every  question  that  can  possibly  come  up.  The 
particular  method  by  which  we  shall  apply  the  principle  at  any  par- 
ticular time  to  any  particular  problem  will  give  rise  to  differences  of 
opinion ;  but  that  these  principles  are  eternal,  and  that  we  must  iind 
some  way  of  applying  them,  goes  without  saying,  and  to  me  it  seems 
that  the  great  work  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  to  make  these  prin- 
ciples so  clear  that  men  cannot  sit  in  the  pews  who  are  carrying  on 
business  in  direct  violation  of  these  principles.  I  am  happy  to  be- 
lieve, with  Col.  Wright,  that  these  problems  are  the  result  of  the 
struggle  of  men  from  lower  to  higher.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  find 
out  what  is  our  duty,  what  is  the  particular  thing  that  devolves  upon 
us,  by  which  we  can  best  help  those  about  us. 

Adjourned. 


ADDRESSES 


TUESDAY  EVENING  MEETING. 


OUR   YOUNG   PEOPLE. 

Tuesday  evening  was  devoted  to  "  Our  Young  People :  Their  Rela- 
tions to  Church,  Denomination,  and  Life  at  Large.''  The  chairman 
of  the  meeting  was  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  who,  before  introducing 
the  speakers  for  the  evening,  said  that  he  was  ready  to  maintain  in 
calmness  and  with  judicial  equity  that  there  was  nothing  of  more  im- 
portance before  the  Conference  than  the  question,  what  to  do  with 
the  young  people.  They  have  been  running  away  from  us  while  we 
have  discussed  metaphysical  papers.  They  have  felt  the  frigidity  of 
our  churches,  and  have  gone  to  a  more  genial  religious  hearthstone. 
You  may  come  here,  and  crown  the  past  with  your  garlands  of 
praise ;  you  may  discuss  the  nebular  hjrpothesis  and  its  relation  to 
the  evolution  of  Unitarianism ;  you  may  do  other  things  of  equal 
gigantic  stature.  But,  until  you  come  down  to  the  practical  matter 
of  handling  the  young  people,  the  chimes  may  be  hung  in  the  future 
Church  of  Unitarianism,  but  there  will  be  no  happy  throng  of  young 
people  coming  together  to  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

We  are  to  consider  to-night,  he  said,  the  young  with  reference  to 
the  great  word  of  **  education."  Millions  of  free  men  seem  to  find 
in  this  watchword  the  talisman  that  will  make  men  nobler  and 
grander.  **  Education  is  the  watchword  of  the  republic.  But  what 
kind  of  education  is  meant.'  The  American  republic  must  fully 
understand  that  a  public  school  system,  however  fully  equipped, 
graduates  simply  smartness,  without  rounding  out  and  balancing  the 
moral  nature,  unless  in  some  way  the  conscience  be  made  sensitive. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  ever  challenged  the  progress 
of  this  nation  confronts  us, —  its  religious  development.  Take  in 
and  assimilate  all  you  can  from  every  other  denomination,  but  re- 
member the  church  we  represent  is  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people.  While  it  is  quite  possible  that  we  may  have  bishops, 
—  I  am  told  we  have  them  now, —  let  us  remember  that  the  great 
heritage  to  us  is  the  freedom  to  think.     We  want  to  teach  our  chil- 
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dren  that,  and  rally  the  young  people,  so  that  they  will  carry  on  the 
campaign  of  religion  for  the  people. 

Remember,  too,  that  we  are  to  teach  the  young  people  something 
about  citizenship.  As  Mr.  Batchelor  has  said,  the  great  aim  of  our 
teaching  is  to  make  children  of  God.  He  who  remembers  truly  what 
the  flag  means  will  recall,  also,  the  truth  that,  unless  the  government 
is  preserved  in  its  integrity,  you  will  have  no  church.  We  want  our 
young  people  to  admire  the  past  and  listen  to  its  eloquent  whisper, 
but  to  remember  that  America  is  given  for  our  trust  and  stewardship, 
and  we  should  look  upon  it  with  respect,  and  know  that  the  soil  here 
is  as  sacred  as  that  of  Greece  or  Rome. 

Besides  this  enthusiasm,  we  must  interest  our  young  people  in  the 
practical  matters  of  to-day.  If  the  union  of  young  people's  organiza- 
tions is  a  success,  as  by  the  grace  of  God  we  mean  to  make  it,  that 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  helpful  means  of  reaching  and  educating 
the  young  and  bringing  them,  through  the  gates  of  the  Sunday-school, 
into  the  church. 

Mr.  Horton  then  introduced  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  as  the  first 
speaker. 


PEDAGOGICAL    METHODS     IN     SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

WORK. 

BY    G.    STANLEY    HALL,    PRESIDENT   OF   CLARK    UNIVERSITY. 

Mr,  Chairmatiy  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ —  I  bring  you  to-night  no 
eloquence,  but  a  plain,  homely,  frank,  earnest,  and,  I  hope,  practical 
talk. 

Some  three  years  ago  several  of  us  at  Clark  University  began 
to  collect  data  for  a  history  of  religious  instruction  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  progressed  a  good  ways  in  the  collection  of  docu- 
ments. We  have  a  great  many  original  letters  from  all  over  the 
world  and  from  many  different  faiths ;  but  we  soon  found  that  we 
must  go  back  of  the  documents  and  history,  and  study  the  soul  of 
the  growing  child  and  youth.  So,  nearly  two  years  ago,  we  issued 
sets  of  questions,  which  we  widely  distributed,  asking  for  answers. 
We  have  upwards  of  six  thousand  sets  of  answers  from  as  many 
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people,  some  answered  by  parents,  some  by  the  children  themselves, 
with  regard  to  their  religious  experience  and  training.  I  should  be 
glad  if  any  of  you  who  may  be  interested  in  this  work  would  send 
for  these  questions,  if  you  will  answer  them.  As  briefly  as  I  can, 
I  will  give  you  some  of  the  results. 

If  I  could  imagine  myself  a  clergyman  for  a  moment,  which  I 
really  Mrish  I  could  for  my  half-hour, —  although  I  am  so  much  of 
a  pedagogue  that  I  should  want  to  be  turned  back  at  the  end  of  that 
time, —  I  would  take  as  a  parable  one  not  found  in  any  Scripture, — 
the  biological  parable  of  the  tadpole's  tail.  I  know  a  lady  in  Cam- 
bridge who  some  years  ago  did  what  so  many  have  thought  might  be 
done, —  snipped  off  the  tail  of  a  tadpole,  thinking  that  thereby  she 
could  expedite  the  growth  of  the  hind  legs  of  the  frog;  but  she 
found  that,  if  you  amputate  the  tail,  the  hind  quarters  never  develop. 
The  legs  do  not  grow,  and  therefore  the  tail  is  an  organ  absolutely 
essential  in  the  growth  of  the  legs. 

That  is  a  parable  of  very  deep  and  wide  biological  significance 
for  our  theme.  It  would  apply  to  every  rudimentary  organ.  It 
would  apply  to  the  prehensile  toe  of  babies, —  to  Mr.  Robinson's 
babies,  for  instance,  who  hung  from  a  stick  over  the  bed  some  seven- 
teen minutes,  and  not  one  of  them  could  do  it  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  or  five  months.  The  reason  is  that  the  muscles  that  are  in- 
volved in  that  particular  movement  are  developed  as  rudimentary 
muscles;  and  after  a  few  months,  having  no  use,  they  pass  into 
something  better.  So  the  rudimentary  organs  of  the  human  body 
are  absolutely  indispensable  for  growth. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  conduces  to  a  sense  of  the  presence 
of  God  than  to  see  under  the  microscope  the  development  of  an 
embryo.  As  it  changes,  you  say  it  is  going  to  be  protozoa,  or  later 
metazoa.  When  further  developed  yet,  you  say  it  is  going  to  be  a 
vertebrate,  then,  perhaps,  a  mammal,  a  dog,  an  ape,  man.  And  the 
strange  part  of  this  mysterious  development  is  that  by  it  you  and  I 
and  every  member  of  the  human  species,  since  we  were  a  drop  of 
protoplasm,  pass  through  in  our  own  individual  lives  every  stage 
that  life  has  passed  through  since  it  began  on  the  globe.  The 
stages,  to  be  sure,  are  telescoped  into  each  other,  so  that  the  embryo 
passes  with  great  rapidity  from  one  to  the  other,  so  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  note  the  growth  of  the  different  stages. 

If  you  will  bear  in  mind  my  text,  the  first  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
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call  attention  is  that,  in  order  to  teach  children  religion,  we  must 
begin,  not  with  revealed,  but  with  natural  religion.  Revealed  came 
later.  No  matter  for  the  definition,  but  what  we  know  now  as  nat- 
ural religion  is  the  only  pedagogical  basis  for  teaching  any  other 
kind  of  religion  later.  It  is  an  elementary  organ ;  and,  if  you  snip 
it  off,  the  higher  forms  of  religion  will  not  grow  well  or  be  strong. 

Every  child  that  lives  and  is  normal  is  an  abject  fetich  worshipper  : 
it  is  an  animist,  a  polytheist.  It  passes  through  all  the  stages  of 
idolatry,  and  it  must  pass  through  them  if  its  finer,  higher  qualities 
are  to  be  developed.  We  find  that  every  normal  child  has  its  own 
amulets,  charms,  fetiches,  mascots, —  things  in  inanimate  nature  to 
which  they  ascribe  elements  of  psychic  life,  with  which  they  are  sym- 
bolically en  rapport^  by  which  these  rudimentary  organs  of  the  soul 
find  exercise.  How  many  of  these  rudimentary  organs  of  the  soul 
there  are  we  do  not  know,  but  more  than  the  seventy  of  the  body 
of  which  Weisman  speaks.  These  instincts  and  feelings  are  deepjy 
stirred :  they  are  reverberations  from  the  remote  ancestral  past,  and 
are  set  in  sympathetic  vibration  in  the  unspoiled  child.  He  lives 
in  a  closeness  with  nature  which  the  adult  knows  nothing  about. 
Saint  Francis  d'Assisi  gives  us  some  gleams  of  this  as  be  addresses 
the  Brother  Wind,  Brother  Sky.  It  shows  itself  in  other  ways,  as 
when  Richard  Jefferies  said  that  he  wished  to  have  his  body  burned 
and  the  ashes  scattered,  that  they  might  return  to  nature;  or,  as 
when  poor  James  Thomson  wants  to  be  eaten  by  the  worm,  that  the 
worm  may  be  eaten  by  the  bird,  and  so  he  might  be  diffused  through 
the  cosmos,  because  he  wished  to  become  a  part  of  animate  nature. 

I  have  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  crematory  at  Forest  Hills ; 
and  I  have  been  much  struck  with  this  fact, —  that  a  great  many 
people  scatter  the  ashes  of  their  friends  over  the  ground.  Some 
take  them  carefully  away  to  strew  them  on  some  mountain-top  or 
lake,  getting  something  in  this  way  that  might  be  called  a  religious 
satisfaction ;  and  yet  it  is  only  a  part  of  that  old,  deep,  animistic 
rapport  with  nature  which  is  the  common  root,  and  the  only  root,  of 
religion,  of  science,  of  literature,  and  of  art.  If  we  dwarf  it,  if  we  do 
not  allow  it  to  develop  rightly  in  its  season,  all  the  aftergrowth  will 
be  like  the  legs  of  the  tadpole,  whose  tail  has  been  prematurely 
cut  off. 

You  remember  that  Socrates  says,  in  substance,  O  Miletus,  you 
certainly  would  not  dare  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  deity  of 
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the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  ?  That  would  be  going  farther  than 
I  would  go.  If  an  undevout  astronomer  is  mad,  an  undevout  biolo- 
gist is  mad.  These  things  are  at  the  root  of  the  ontological  passion 
of  man. 

These  rudimentary  organs  must  not  be  interfered  with.  It  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing  to  have  an  inflammation  of  a  rudimentary 
organ.  It  makes  the  worst  kind  of  cranks.  It  arrests  the  develop- 
ment  of  adjacent  rudimentary  organs.  They  need  to  have  free 
growth. 

Every  child  has  something  in  his  soul  that  is  in  common  with  the 
soul  of  the  flower.  We  have  facts  coming  to  us  from  all  our  expe- 
rience with  natural  children  to  show  this.  One  child  lies  on  his 
stomach  for  three  hours,  gazing  into  the  root  of  a  harebell,  and  says 
he  never  was  the  same  being  afterward  that  he  was  before,  because 
something  had  taken  place  between  them,  and  he  felt  different  after 
that  toward  all  animated  nature.  We  have  known  children  who  have 
fallen  in  love  with  flowers,  with  names  of  plants.  Love  animates  the 
great  majority  of  the  signature  names.  Take  any  book  of  flower 
lore,  and  try  it  on  your  own  children,  and  you  will  have  a  revelation. 
You  will  realize  among  other  things  what  the  old  doctrine  of  signa- 
tures meant,  and  how  old  cures  were  originally  suggested.  Froebel 
said  he  gazed  into  a  flower  until  he  was  hypnotized,  and  said,  "  Kin- 
dergarten," and  cried,  "  Eureka !  "  and  the  thing  was  done.  So  of 
animals  and  birds.  Mythology  is  full  of  the  rapport  of  children  with 
these.  Polytheism,  animism, —  these  are  indisputable  fertilizers  of 
the  heart  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life. 

We  are  coming  to  see  nature  in  the  new  light.  Go  to  a  book-store, 
and  you  will  see  that  nature  books  are  demanded, —  White,  of  Sel- 
borne,  Burroughs,  Audubon,  Thoreau.  I  see  one  house  advertises 
forty-three  nature  books  of  various  kinds  for  the  coming  year.  They 
help  in  the  revival  of  the  love  of  nature,  and  it  is  a  blessed  thing  for 
the  children  and  for  us.  If  we  have  passed  the  golden  age,  it  is  a 
blessed  thing  for  the  children  that  we  are  coming  to  understand  that 
nature  is  dynamic, —  that  it  is  not  dead  matter,  but  full  of  life.  It  is 
not  unclean :  it  is  a  reservoir  of  infinite  force.  We  are  coming  to 
acknowledge  the  claims  of  nature  in  its  original  meaning  about  to 
be.  Horus  utters  its  only  song  of  **  Hush,  all  hush  ! "  and  seems 
to  describe  nature  as  though  it  were  veiling  something  about  to  be 
revealed.     We  are  coming  to  see,  in  the  language  of  Francis  Thomp- 
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son,  as  he  draws  a  picture  of  his  lady-love,  who  is  not  very  good- 
looking,  "  I  cannot  see  your  countenance  for  your  soul."  That  is 
what  we  are  saying  to  nature.  It  is  not  an  inanimate  influence,  but 
it  is  dynamic.  Nature,  alt  that  constitutes  the  external  universe, 
is  bringing  us  to  this  new  great  knowledge.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  3  vacuum,  no  empty  space.  The  old  doctrine  of  the  plenum  did 
not  express  it.  All  Is  law  throughout  all  visible  life.  If  there  has 
been  destruction,  it  is  to  make  way  for  higher  life.  The  doctrine 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  means  the  survival  of  the  best,  so  that 
goodness  and  love  seem  to  be  at  the  core. 

I  almost  wish  1  might  address  you  with  the  unction  of  a  clergyman 
1  used  to  hear  as  a  boy,  when,  at  the  climax  of  his  discourse,  he 
would  say,  "  Do  you  love  the  Lord,  you,  and  you,  and  you  ? "  (point- 
ing.) I  want  to  say  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  I  say  it  with 
no  less  solemnity :  Do  you,  and  you,  and  you  really  love  nature  ! 
Do  you  know  what  that  love  is  ?  Has  it  been  shed  abroad  in  your 
hearts,  or  are  you  still,  in  this  day  of  the  great  revival  of  mture  love, 
strangers  and  aliens  to  this  new  moving  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

I  believe  that  a  real  love  and  sympathy  with  nature  gives  us  con- 
solation in  affliction.  I  believe  that  it  gives  eloquence  and  earnest- 
ness and  background  and  depth  to  the  inculcation  of  every  Bible 
truth  and  of  all  religious  instruction.  I  believe  that  it  gives  an 
earnestness  that  lifts  us  far  above  that  kind  of  pessimism  that  some- 
times grows  about  the  word  "evolution,"  which  says  that  lile  Js 
mostly  painful.  That  is  the  tone  of  the  decadent  soul  of  the  present 
time.  To  look  with  the  fulness  of  life,  of  joy,  of  love,  at  nature, — 
that  is  the  first  condition  of  religious  teaching.  And  so  I  say  that 
every  teacher  of  religion  in  the  Sunday-school  should  be  an  ardent 
and  earnest  lover  of  nature. 

My  second  point  is  this.  There  is  a  period  of  great  importance 
called  "  adolescence,"  which  is  the  religious  teacher's  peculiar  oppor- 
tunity. How  should  it  be  met  ?  Adolescence  is  the  time  when  every 
young  maiden  and  man  in  the  early  teens  ceases  to  be  an  individual, 
and  becomes  more  interested  than  ever  before  in  others.  Before 
that  every  natural  child  is  and  ought  to  be  selfish.  There  are  physio- 
logical reasons  for  that.  Every  child  that  is  not  precocious  and  not 
spoiled  is  naturally  selfish  up  to  that  time,  but  then  the  soul  turns 
instinctively  toward  others.  The  social  instinct  is  developed;  and 
the  great  passion  of  love,  love  for  others,  that  shrinks  self,  begins. 
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and  this  we  are  coming  to  understand  as  never  before.  It  is  a 
second  birth,  physiologically.  All  the  cortical  layers  of  the  brain 
function  more  than  in  years  before  or  in  years  after.  Many  of  the 
small  granules  probably  develop  into  cells.  All  the  physical  features 
of  the  body  are  changed,  and  very  many  of  the  remote  ancestral 
strains  of  the  blood  appear.  The  likeness  to  parents  that  has  not 
been  seen  before  comes  out.  Blood  from  many  different  ancestral 
stocks  is  poured  into  the  veins  at  once.  We  have  all  eight  grand- 
parents in  three  and  a  half  generations ;  and  Galton  tells  us  that  we 
each  have  some  twenty  million  ancestors,  if  we  reckon  back  to  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  These  hereditary  traits,  then,  are 
poured  in,  and  appear  at  this  time.  In  this  country  there  is  a  very 
deep  and  significant  biological  law  that  is  illustrated  here.  Where 
the  blood  is  mixed,  as  it  is  in  this  country,  the  strain  is  far  greater, 
and  the  problem  of  teaching  young  people  during  these  critical  years 
—  for  the  period  lasts  from  ten  to  twelve  years  before  perfect  matu- 
rity —  is  far  greater  than  where  the  blood  is  pure.  Compare,  for  in- 
stance, the  Russians,  Germans,  and  the  Jews  with  our  own  people. 
They  go  through  this  crisis  in  a  far  different  way.  The  period  is  less 
prolonged,  less  intense,  less  dangerous.  The  difficulty  of  meeting 
this  strain  and  this  critical  period  is  seen  in  the  many  books  ad- 
dressed to  adolescents.  I  have  myself  collected  over  two  hundred 
text-books  written  to  use  in  this  country  bearing  upon  this  period, 
and  I  find  that  there  are  more  here  than  I  can  trace  in  four  of  the 
chief  countries  of  Europe.  Plainly,  we  have  recognized  the  needs  of 
adolescence  here. 

Its  importance  is  great.  It  has  always  been  recognized.  In 
every  country  where  it  has  had  indigenous  origin,  education  has 
always  begun  at  this  period,  in  the  early  teens.  Every  savage  race 
begins  its  authority  at  that  time, —  tattoism,  initiation,  instruction  in 
the  symbols  of  the  tribe.  That  is  the  time  when  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Russian  Church,  and  Episcopal  Church  confirm.  It  is 
the  time  when  the  Greek  youth  passes  from  earlier  training  to  in- 
struction in  music  and  arts,  when  the  Roman  gets  his  toga  virilis. 
It  is  the  time  when  most  conversions  in  Protestant  sects  take  place. 
This  is  the  period  when  real  education  begins ;  and  the  important 
law  is  that  it  works  up  toward  the  university  and  down  to  the  kinder- 
garten, just  in  proportion  as  civilization  advances.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  degradation  here  that  does  not  exist  afterward,  and  the 
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main  thing  that  the  Sunday-school  teacher  should  look  at  is  that 
there  must  be  now  a  radical  change.  Every  boy  and  girl  takes  a 
certain  area  of  their  education  into  their  own  hands.  The  most 
confidential  parent  is  almost  certain  to  be  deceived.  It  is  a  time  of 
changing  from  fear  to  love ;  and  the  lack  of  recognizing  this  great 
power  of  youth  with  the  lessons  that  are  obvious  here  is  one  of  the 
greatest  lacks,  and  a  lack  that  brings  to  my  third  point,  What  is  the 
want  of  education  in  the  world  ? 

What  we  want  is  education  of  the  heart.  These  instinct-feelings, 
as  they  are  coming  to  be  called, —  these  constitute  the  man  and  the 
woman.  It  is  out  of  these  that  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  all  the 
newer  studies  of  the  human  soul  are  drifting  toward  that  conclusion  • 
that  the  intellect  is  but  the  echo,  the  frothy  crest  of  the  wave ;  that 
it  is  a  shadow  from  some  greater  and  more  substantial  thing  that  is 
away  off,  unseen ;  that  we  have  knowledge  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
knowledge  for  the  sake  of  life. 

Who  has  made  history  ?  Not  the  great  intellects  of  the  world,  but 
the  great  hearts, —  Wesley,  Loyola,  Buddha,  Christ,  the  great  hearts 
of  the  world,  its  prophets.  Young  men  and  young  women  —  espe- 
cially, young  men,  as  I  have  learned  from  my  experience  in  teaching 
all  these  years  —  need  first  to  .feel  emotion.  They  must  tingle,  burn. 
The  erectile  tissues  must  be  brought  into  exercise.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  new-forming  tissue  of  every  part  of  the  body  should  be  sup- 
plied with  blood,  that  they  should  glow  with  excitement.  If  they 
cannot  get  excited  about  their  lessons,  if  we  teachers  cs^nnot  interest 
them  in  them,  then  they  will  paint  the  town  red,  they  will  have  dissi- 
pations, and  will  make  no  end  of  trouble  to  the  faculty ;  but  excite- 
ment they  must  have.     These  calentures  are  a  part  of  them. 

The  great  danger,  the  great  evil,  that  threatens  this  country  to-day 
is  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  heartiness  in  our  young  men.  I  do 
not  know  a  single  college  where,  within  the  last  few  years, — I  think 
I  may  say  since  my  experience  as  a  college  teacher  began, — where 
there  has  not  grown  up  a  fashion  of  nil  admirari^  of  apathy,  affected 
when  it  is  not  real.  The  young  men  put  on  a  critical  spirit,  a  lack 
of  enthusiasm.  This  is  not  only  so  in  the  colleges, —  especially  true 
in  the  colleges  toward  the  East, —  but  it  is  creeping  down  gradually 
into  the  high  school,  and  especially  into  the  fitting  schools.  Young 
men  are  ashamed  of  enthusiasm.  But  what  is  youth  without  enthusi- 
asm ?    Nowadays  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  green,  gawky  Freshman 
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to  be  found.  He  appears  rather  a  tired  man  of  the  world  before  he 
enters  college  even.  He  wants  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  has 
cut  his  eye  teeth,  that  he  knows  what  is  what,  and  there  is  not  much 

« 

that  his  elders  or  his  youngers  can  teach  him. 

That  reminds  me  of  a  passage  of  Dr.  Holmes,  who  tells  us  that 
the  world  is  full  of  people  who  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  "  Pooh- 
Poohs."  You  find  them  in  every  walk  of  life.  When  one  glows 
with  enthusiasm  and  wants  to  do  a  great  thing,  they  cry,  "  Pooh, 
pooh !  it  can't  be  done."  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  when  I  see  them, 
I  often  feel  as  if  I  wanted  to  be  an  Indian  ;  and  the  tribe  I  want  to 
join  is  the  Kickapoos. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  we  must  recognize  that  all  education  is 
genetic.  I  am  fanatic  enough  to  believe  that  we  are  living  in  an  age 
when  "  education  "  is  coming  to  be  the  largest  word  there  is.  It  is 
akin  to  the  word  **  evolution,"  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  unworthy 
designation  to  say  that  it  is  akin  to  what  the  Darwinian  calls  **  en- 
vironment,"—  the  entire  environment  from  protoplasm  up  that  makes 
man  man  ;  and,  therefore,  I  believe  that  the  highest  test  of  a  relig- 
ious denomination,  of  a  school  system,  of  a  college  of  civilization,  is 
whether  it  can  bring  its  young  men  and  its  young  women  safely 
through  these  calentures  and  dangers  of  adolescence  up  to  full  and 
complete  self-mastery. 

What  we  want  is  to  begin  down,  and  set  the  end  of  our  education 
ladder  deep  down  into  the  very  mud  if  need  be.  The  eternal  vice  of 
all  Orthodoxy  is  that  it  takes  a  cross-section  view ;  that  it  is  always 
afraid  of  doubt,  when  doubt  is  the  only  engine  of  progress,  so  long 
as  we  doubt  what  is  below  us,  and  never  doubt  what  is  above  us. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  to  keep  en  rapport  with  childhood, 
because  the  traces  of  childhood  in  our  soul  are  hardly  more  definite 
than  the  filmy  lines  of  an  acorn  from  which  a  tree  has  grown.  These 
rudimentary  organs  of  childhood  in  us  have  all  vanished,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  keep  en  rapport  with  the  child.  But  we  must  do  it ; 
and  my  plea  is  for  superstitition,  if  you  please.  I  may  use  that 
word,  for  you  will  strip  it  of  all  its  dangers.  I  want  to  plead  for 
superstition ;  for  it  is  essential  as  dung  to  fertilize  the  roots  of  life 
about  the  heart,  for  they  do  lie  warm  about  the  child's  heart.  Why 
in  the  world  do  we  who  have  reached  Christian  maturity,  who  have 
cast  off  these  things  of  childhood,  attempt  to  weed  out  from  the 
Bible  all  that  we  consider  crass  supernaturalism,  the  very  thing  that 
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the  childish  heart  needs  ?  We  do  not  do  that  for  the  opera.  If  the 
child  is  going  to  see  "  Hamlet,"  we  do  not  say  so  much  is  true  and 
so  much  is  myth.  That  would  be  to  emasculate  it  all.  But  we  do 
just  that  for  the  Bible.  These  are  things  for  the  adult.  I  do  not 
find  any  better  reading  than  Unitarian  Sunday-school  literature.  I 
have  read  the  text-books  which  you  furnish,  thanks  to  your  secre- 
tary. But  I  do  not  find  gradations  in  it.  It  is  too  much  like  an 
impressionist  picture.  It  could  be  turned  upside  down.  The  main 
thing  we  want  is  to  get  down  to  where  the  children  live.  That 
is  what  we  need.  I  do  not  want  to  say  or  to  leave  the  impression 
that  I  think  a  child  ought  to  be  brought  up  a  crass  Catholic,  and  then 
allowed  to  work  his  way  up  to  the  Unitarian  faith  ;  and  yet  I  could 
qualify  that,  so  that  it  would  be  about  what  I  do  mean.  But  symbols, 
rituals,  saint-worship,  mass,  some  of  the  sacraments,  and  many  more 
things  of  this  sort,  are  essential,  are  indigenous  to  child  nature.  If 
you  do  not  believe  it,  go  to  St.  Paul's  School  in  New  York,  and  see 
what  effects  are  produced  by  the  Paulist  Fathers.  I  do  not  know 
where,  with  such  poor  teaching,  such  tremendous  effects  are  pro- 
duced. The  point  is,  then,  that  you  must  rouse  in  the  child  those 
emotions  which  shall  stimulate  the  things  which  are  to  be  developed, 
fjchaust  each  stage.  Rise  through  all  the  lower  ones,  and  not  over 
them.  That  is  the  thing  Mr.  Petrie  complains  of  in  missionary 
methods.  He  says  a  great  deal  could  be  accomplished  by  taking  the 
savage  fetich  and  developing  all  there  is  in  it,  not  making  a  tabula 
rasa^  but  developing  the  best  there  is  in  it ;  and  that  is  the  pedagogi- 
cal method. 

We  must  not  forget  the  going  up.  Develop  children  to  the  highest 
possible.  We  have  hitherto  lacked  the  means  of  doing  that.  Our 
congregations  get  good  preaching,  but  our  colleges  are  also  now  get- 
ting it  more  than  they  have  had.  But,  to  give  adequate  religious  in- 
struction to  young  men,  our  philosophical  lecture-room  has  not  been 
adequate ;  and  I  welcome  as  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times  this 
Neo-Christian  movement  in  France,  which  has  enlisted  over  five 
thousajid  young  students  and  professors  without  any  dogmatism. 
Catholics,  agnostics,  Jews,  Protestants,  are  all  enlisted ;  and  they  call 
themselves  "  Neo-Christians."  I  beg  you  to  look  into  that  movement, 
and  to  read  Des  Jardine,  who  is,  I  think,  the  saint  of  the  movement. 
That  suggests  something  not  unlike  the  Vedanta  in  India,  or  Sufism 
for  the  Mohammedans  who  wish  to  rise  toward  new  possibilities. 
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We  have  reached  a  new  epoch.  Science  and  religion  are  one; 
and,  just  as  the  Unitarian  body  has  unified  culture  and  religion,  the 
next  step  is  to  unify  science  and  religion.  And  religion  will  be  just  as 
much  larger  when  that  unity  is  accomplished  as  it  has  been  made  by 
the  unity  of  culture  and  religion.  Year  after  year  is  to  see  progress 
in  this  respect,  if  we  have  the  vigor  for  this  severe  mediatory  work 
which  is  impending. 

The  world  seems  never  to  have  been  so  ready  for  great  movements 
as  it  is  to-aay.  It  seems  as  if  all  the  best  things  were  coming  to- 
gether toward  this  one  centre, —  this  unfolding  the  soul  of  man,  and 
bringing  it  to  a  higher  standpoint.  It  is  as  if  God  had  come  to  con- 
sciousness in  the  human  brain  —  that  most  complex  of  all  tissues  in 
the  universe  —  more  than  ever  before,  as  if  it  were  a  mouthpiece  of 
things  that  never  could  have  been  spoken  before. 

And  the  children  are  the  hope  of  it  all.  The  test  of  every  civiliza- 
tion and  of  every  culture  is  what  they  do  for  minds  that  are  growing, 
that  are  most  plastic.  And  we  are  most  blessed  in  this ;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  worthy  the  love  and  reverence,  the  lifelong  devotion,  as 
the  soul  — yes,  and  the  body —  of  the  healthy,  growing  child.  Unity 
with  nature, —  that  is  the  glory  of  childhood.  It  is  the  basis  of  re- 
ligion and  the  unity  of  childhood  with  nature  that  is  the  glory  of  the 
Sunday-school  teacher,  of  the  day  teacher,  and  of  the  parent. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE   SPIRITUAL  NATURE. 

BY   REV.    BENJAMIN    R.    BULKELEV. 

When  we  try  to  teach  people  by  beginning  at  the  bottom,  we  must 
never  end  there,  but  must  remember  that  the  ladder  goes  on  and 
reaches  up  to  spiritual  things.     It  is  to  this  thought  I  address  myself. 

The  cultivation  of  the  religious  nature,  the  spiritual  nature,  in  young 
people,  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  to  which  we  can  turn  our 
attention.  We  were  reminded  of  that  when  we  saw  those  crowds  in 
Boston  lately,  and  felt  what  they  meant  for  the  advance  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  world.  It  stirred  our  enthusiasm,  and  made  us  feel 
that  we  lacked  something.     I  believe  that,  if  we  can  inaugurate  a 
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movement  which  shall  command  the  allegiance  of  our  young  people, 
we  shall  give  such  an  impetus  to  the  progress  of  Unitarianism  that 
we  shall  have  hard  work  to  parallel  it.  The  cultivation  of  the  spir- 
itual nature  has  been  one  of  the  objects  of  our  guilds.  The  guilds 
have  taken  the  young  people  who  have  not  found  their  mission,  who 
have  wished  to  do  something,  and  have  made  them  part  of  the  church 
life.  Young  people  have  left  our  churches  because  there  has  not 
been  any  particular  organization  devoted  to  them.  The  elders  have 
felt  that  they  could  not  trust  the  affairs  of  the  church  to  the  young 
people,  that  there  was  too  much  at  stake ;  but,  if  you  can  with  the 
guild  train  them,  they  will  eventually  take  their  place  in  the  church 
work.  You  say  to  us,  perhaps,  that  in  our  enthusiasm  we  distinguish 
between  the  young  and  the  old,  that  we  make  lines  of  division.  But 
we  do  not  make  them :  the  Lord  made  them.  He  has  assigned  to 
every  special  period  something  to  do,  something  to  bring,  some  neces- 
sity to  face.  The  old  can  bring  wisdom,  the  young  can  bring  strength  ; 
and  the  young  can  bring  elasticity  and  freshness  which  the  old  do  not 
possess.  There  is,  therefore,  something  for  the  young  to  do.  Unita- 
rians are  always  afraid  of  cant,  of  running  into  set  phrase,  of  using 
the  old  forms  of  Orthodoxy.  But  I  never  heard  a  Unitarian  talk  too 
much  about  religion.  The  young  people  will  not  be  too  forward  in 
that  direction.  What  we  need  is  the  kind  of  organization  that  will 
welcome  the  young  people,  and  will  meet  their  aspirations  and  will- 
ingness to  work,  and  provide  a  channel  that  shall  enable  them  to  ex- 
press themselves.  Ministers  sometimes  confess  that  there  is  nothing 
in  their  churches  which  a  young  person  can  join  unless  it  is  to  rent  a 
pew,  but  there  is  no  organization  which  shall  respond  to  the  young. 
There  must  be  some  way  provided  to  secure  a  closer  union  between 
the  young  and  the  spiritual  life  of  the  church.  It  is  a  shame  to  us 
that  our  churches  should  not  have  some  simple  form  of  confirmation 
whereby  the  young  soul  can  meet  with  response  when  it  says.  Here 
am  I,  Lord :  send  me  forth. 

The  guild  is  important  because  it  gives  to  the  young  person  some- 
thing definite  to  do.  It  is  on  that  account  one  of  the  most  helpful 
agencies  we  can  throw  around  the  young  life.  In  any  training  for 
the  young  we  should  begin  at  the  bottom  of  religion.  What  we  do 
in  the  church  must  be  done  religiously.  Out  of  that  may- grow 
charity,  study  classes,  hospitality  committees,  temperance  meetings, 
every  beautiful  purpose  under  heaven  ;  but  let  all  these  courtesies 
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begin   and   end   as   the   crown   in  the  thought  of   the  relationship 
between  God  and  man. 

So  I  say  that  one  of  the  most  promising  agencies  which  we  can 
use,  toward  which  we  turn  ourselves,  is  gathering  together  all  the 
young  people,  and  massing  them  in  one  Christian  endeavor  (perhaps 
that  is  the  best  name  that  can  be  used). 

One  other  thought.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  may  be  a 
possible  union  of  the  different  organizations  for  young  people, —  the 
Unity  Clubs,  the  temperance  societies,  the  King's  Daughters,  the 
guilds,  and  all  the  rest  that  have  a  common  purpose.  Let  the  union 
be  planned  in  this  thought,  the  thought  of  the  guild.  You  may  not 
take  the  guild  as  a  model ;  but  let  them  blend  in  one  great  organ- 
ization, which  shall  have  for  its  purpose  the  furthering  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Let  us  bid  God-speed  to  this  promising  movement,  wherein 
there  shall  be  this  massing  of  young  people  for  one  consecrated  end. 
And,  as  during  the  time  of  trial  of  our  Civil  War,  when  the  call  came 
from  "  Father  Abraham  "  for  young  life  to  save  the  country,  the  cry 
came  back,  "  We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  three  hundred 
thousand  strong ! "  so,  as  our  denomination  feels  its  need  that  the 
young  people  should  come  and  help,  let  the  cry  be  :  We  are  coming, 
we  are  coming,  to  do  thy  -will,  O  God !  Send  us  to  the  bringing  in  of 
thy  everlasting  kingdom  I 


THE    LEND   A   HAND   CLUB. 

BY    REV.    E.    E.    HALE,    D.D. 

The  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs  ought  to  be  represented  in  this  meeting 
because  of  their  past  history,  of  their  present  activity,  and  of  the 
future  which  seems  to  be  before  them.  They  are  not  denominational 
clubs  in  any  sense,  nor  would  any  discussion  of  theological  or 
ecclesiastical  distinctions  seem  in  place  at  one  of  their  meetings  or 
in  their  charters  or  constitutions.  Yet  the  range  of  their  work  is 
very  wide.  It  is  even  said  that  a  Shakspere  club  would  become  a 
Lend  a  Hand  Club  if  at  every  meeting  its  members  consciously 
arranged  for  some  work  to  be  done  unselfishly  for  the  benefit  of 
other  people. 
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In  practice  the  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs  may  be  called  so  many 
institutions  for  the  education  of  young  people  to  public  spirit.  A 
Mutual  Improvement  Society  is  a  very  good  thing :  so  is  man's  own 
personal  introspection  and  resolution  to  improve  his  own  life,  which 
is  called  self-culture.  But,  just  as  self-culture  may  become  very 
dangerous,  so  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society  may  become  a  Mutual 
Admiration  Society,  and  may  show  every  weakness  of  selfishness. 
No  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  unless  it  goes  farther  than  its  name 
implies,  is  a  Lend  a  Hand  Club  or  a  Ten  Times  One  Club.  As  an 
integral  part  of  the  constitution  of  such  a  club,  it  must  be  of  use  to 
some  person  or  persons  outside  itself. 

Some  of  the  largest  and  most  efficient  Lend  a  Hand  Clubs 
formed  within  the  last  twenty-four  years  have  been  of  men  and 
women,  leaders  in  the  towns  in  which  they  lived.  There  are  at  this 
moment  a  few  chapters  of  the  order  of  '*  Send  Me,"  in  which  some  of 
the  leading  ladies  of  a  town  unite,  belonging  to  all  religious  organ- 
izations, and  meeting  at  regular  times,  to  be  of  any  service  which 
they  can  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  If  a  freshet  sweeps  away  a  town, 
if  a  lire  leaves  homeless  a  hundred  families,  the  alarm  may  come 
upon  other  people  unprepared  :  it  does  not  find  the  order  of  ''  Send 
Me"  unprepared.  There  is  a  treasury,  there  is  system  of  action, 
there  is  experience,  ready  for  the  contingency.  But  in  the  clubs 
which  belong  to  our  organization  there  are  only  a  few  of  these 
societies  of  men  and  women.  By  far  the.  larger  number  of  our  clubs 
represent  the  boys  and  girls  or  the  young  men  and  maidens.  They 
belong  to  exactly  the  classes  whose  needs  and  whose  future  are  con- 
sidered in  this  evening's  meeting. 

We  give  entire  liberty  to  any  club  to  form  its  own  constitution,  to 

adopt  its  own  ritual.     But,  naturally,  we  are  called  upon  to  select 

ritual  and  constitution  for  a  great  many  clubs  which  enlist  under  the 

''four  mottoes."     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  therefore,  I  may  say  that 

these  clubs  are  made  up  of  young  people,  of  either  sex,  who  are 

willing  to 

**  Look  up  and  not  down, 
Look  forward  and  not  back, 
Look  out  and  not  in. 
And  lend  a  hand." 

In  formal  and  informal  ways  we  undertake  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
of  these   mottoes,    which   are  the  translation  into  modern   life  of 
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the  three  words  "faith"  and  "hope"  and  "love,"  representing  the 
three  eternities.  Generally,  each  club  has  a  leader  or  adviser,  a 
person  rather  older  than  most  of  the  members.  The  meetings  are 
generally  once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight.  They  are  opened  by  the 
singing  of  a  hymn  or  by  some  form  of  prayer.  The  repetition  in 
concert  of  the  four  mottoes  follows,  and  the  club  is  then  free  to 
address  itself  to  whatever  training  or  work  has  been  laid  out  by  its 
committees. 

The  immense  range  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  clubs  still  sur- 
prises us.  No  year  passes  that  we  do  not  have  some  curious 
additions  to  the  enterprises  which  young  people  can  take  in  hand. 
What  pleases  us  at  the  central  office  and  what  satisfies  us  is  the 
evident  success  of  the  arrangements  in  showing  to  boys  and  to  girls 
that  they  are  of  use  in  the  world,  and  in  introducing  them  early  into 
unselfish  life.  For  we  are  encouraged,  as  we  see  them  passing  from 
childhood  into  manhood  and  womanhood,  with  the  spirit  of  work, 
and  with  some  certainty  that  in  their  attempt  they  shall  succeed. 

One  of  the  oldest  clubs,  beginning  as  a  society  of  Sunday-school 
girls  not  ten  years  old,  made  in  one  winter  the  flannels  and  other 
underclothing  for  one  little  child :  it  was  quite  an  enterprise  for  girls 
not  used  to  sewing.  The  same  club  now  consists  in  its  central 
organization  of  thirty  or  more  matrons,  many  of  them  with  children 
of  their  own,  who  maintain  still  the  meetings  which  they  have  carried 
on  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  who  do  not  scruple  on  occasion 
to  furnish  all  the  underclothing  necessary  for  a  large  asylum.  How 
many  offshoots  from  this  club  are  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  nation  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

The  Lend  a  Hand  Club  of  Wellesley  College  dissolved  itself 
when  it  learned  that  one  of  its  members  had  established  a  "Ten," 
as  we  call  it,  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  That  is  to  say,  each  of 
the  remaining  nine  undertook  the  formation  of  a  separate  society. 
This  is  in  exact  fulfilment  of  the  missionary  law  which  we  pre- 
scribe in  theory  for  all  our  societies. 

Among  the  largest  of  the  enterprises  which  have  fallen  upon 
the  organizations  of  these  clubs  has  been  a  very  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  regulation  of  the  reading  of  prisoners,  observable 
more  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  perhaps,  than  elsewhere,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Winnie  Taylor.  In  three  or  four  of  our  large 
towns  the  reading-rooms  and  public  libraries  have  been  set  on  foot 
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by  the  agency  of  these  societies.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  in  a  pros- 
perous town  fifty  of  the  young  men  and  fifty  of  the  young  women, 
of  good  character,  energy,  and  public  spirit,  determine  that  there 
shall  be  a  public  library  or  a  public  reading-room,  such  a  result  is 
apt  to  follow.  In  one  such  town  the  president  of  the  Central  or- 
ganization said,  in  joke  to  the  leader  o£  the  Ten  Times  One  Club, 
"  Why,  you  are  the  Tammany  of  the  place ! "  to  which  the  young 
man  replied,  perfectly  seriously,  "  That  is  exactly  what  we  are,  and  it 
is  exactly  what  we  intend  to  be !" 

The  truth  is  that  a  boy  of  fifteen,  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
becomes  a  man  of  twenty-five.  Even  if  the  girl  of  fifteen  does 
not  advance  so  rapidly,  or  her  friends  think  that  she  does  not, 
she  is  still  a  woman  at  the  end  of  so  many  years.  If  our  young 
people  have  been  trained,  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  six- 
teen, to  live  for  others  and  not  for  themselves ;  if  they  have  been 
shown  that  such  life  is  practicable,  even  in  details  which  appear 
somewhat  trifling, —  it  will  be  quite  sure  that,  as  men  and  women, 
they  will  assert  themselves,  with  modesty,  if  you  please,  but  with 
dignity  and  with  effect.  And  the  officers  of  the  central  board  have 
every  year  to  express  new  confidence  in  the  power  of  such  educa- 
tion, because  every  year  they  receive  some  new  and  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  the  truth  that  time  is  certainly  with  us  in  our  effort  for 
bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  clubs  themselves  are  modest  and  reserved  in  reporting  their 
separate  action.  Naturally,  however,  enterprises  turn  up,  from  time 
to  time,  which  require  or  suggest  their  union.  The  central  office 
tries  to  carry  these  forward,  and  does  so  with  encouraging  success. 
Prominent  among  these  may  be  named  the  work  of  the  "  Tens  "  for 
Jennie  Dean's  school  at  Manassas,  Miss  Brigham's  immense  enter- 
prise in  providing  reading  for  the  blacks  at  the  South,  the  relief  in 
their  starvation  of  the  Sea  Islands  planters  and  farmers,  and  the  sum- 
mer outings  for  sick  men  and  boys  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston. 


• 
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CHARACTER   AND   CITIZENSHIP. 

BY    REV.    THOMAS    R.    SLICER. 

When  I  heard  the  statement  of  President  Hall  that  he  was  a 
fanatic,  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  had  before  us  a  fanatic  of 
the  best  ordered  mind  that  I  had  ever  seen,  as  he  presented  to 
us  the  new  Pantheism,  whose  new  name  is  the  immanence  of  God, 
—  God  central  to  the  atom  and  central  to  the  soul.  And  I  was  re- 
minded that  before  some  audiences  to  exalt  such  love  of  nature  as 
he  did  might  have  been  misconceived  as  a  phase  of  that  old  Pan- 
theism, of  which  so  many  people  are  afraid.  It  reminded  me  that 
in  my  own  subject  there  was  a  change  of  term  that  corresponded  to 
the  change  of  term  in  his  own.  I  can  remember  when  to  discuss 
citizenship  was  a  reproach  to  the  pulpit,  because  it  was  considered 
politics,  and  when  to  put  into  the  minds  of  children  the  idea  of 
their  obligation  to  the  State  was  considered  something  antago- 
nistic to  the  purposes  of  religious  instruction.  But  we  have  got 
by  those  days.  We  may  love  God  at  the  centre  of  this  world,  and 
we  may  serve  the  State  as  the  highest  duty  that  man  can  render 
when  one  is  the  most  religious  in  his  purpose. 

Three  fundamental  principles  lie  at  the  root  of  our  religious  in- 
struction. Every  child  is  taught  these  three  principles  in  the  Unita- 
rian Sunday-school :  iirst,  that  essential  honesty  is  necessary  to 
manliness;  second,  that  questions  are  to  be  dealt  with  on  their 
merits,  and  not  by  virtue  of  their  traditions  or  associations ;  third, 
that  man  is  not  to  be  religious  for  the  sake  simply  of  being  a  better 
man,  but  that  he  may  make  the  world  better  for  his  having  been 
a  man  in  it. 

If  I  were  dealing  with  an  orthodox  Sunday-school  as  to  the  first  of 
these  principles,  I  should  have  to  say  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
you  shall  be  rid  of  all  sophistries  and  all  dignifying  of  mythologies, 
as  though  they  were  realities.  That  we  have  not  to  meet.  If  I 
were  speaking  to  a  teacher  brought  up  on  the  old  lines  of  creed  as 
to  the  second  of  these  propositions,  I  should  have  to  say  it  is  living 
in  the  theory,  and  not  in  the  reality,  that  divides  men  one  from  the 
other,  and  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  reach  the  essential  merits 
of  any  question  that  is  dealt  with.     And  so  of  the  third  principle  I 
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should  have  to  say  to  those  children  who  have  been  brought  up 
under  different  conditions,  It  is  impossible  for  you  to  be  a  fit  citizen 
of  any  right  state  so  long  as  you  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  **  imputed 
righteousness." 

Happily  for  us,  the  broad  principles  that  underlie  the  teaching  of 
our  schools  are  principles  that  have  to  do  with  character  and  citizen- 
ship, essential  honesty,  dealing  with  things  on  their  merits,  and  liv- 
ing not  to  be  better  one*s  self,  but  to  make  a  better  world  for  our 
successors  through  the  influence  which  we  exert.  So,  then,  we  have 
this  formula  growing  out  of  the  situation  which  confronts  us  in  our 
schools.  It  is  proper  to  say  to  our  children  that  society  is  the  divin- 
est  thing  we  have,  whether  you  judge  it  by  its  accumulated  influ- 
ences of  the  past,  or  whether  you  judge  it  by  that  strong  tie  of  spir- 
itual inspiration  that  runs  through  it,  by  which  the  average  man 
becomes  the  savior  of  the  State,  and  by  which  we  trust  the  common 
heart  of  the  common  people  because  it  is  divinely  inspired  and  its 
purpose  is  divinely  directed.  It  is  diviner  than  the  church.  The 
church  is  a  segment  cut  out  of  society.  Or  take  a  biological  illus- 
tration, one  used  by  a  professor  of  Prague,  who  says  that  "  society  is 
an  organism  in  which  every  cell  has  consciousness."  The  business 
of  the  teacher  in  the  schools  is  to  teach  that  the  health  of  the  or- 
ganism depends  on  the  absolute  healthiness  of  each  individual  cell. 
It  is  not  an  organization :  it  is  an  organism  in  which  every  cell  has 
consciousness. 

In  dealing  with  this  question  of  the  Sunday-school,  every  boy  and 
girl  should  have  set  before  them  the  ideals  of  citizenship  which  shall 
be  so  sacred  that  they  shall  rise  through  all  stages  of  development, 
as  President  Hall  pointed  out,  from  the  ''fetich  worship"  of  the 
flag,  from  the  *'  hero  worship  "  of  the  soldier,  to  the  admiration  of 
the  statesmanship  which  has  glorified  our  nation's  history,  and  from 
that  to  the  consciousness  that  in  each  soul  is  carried  a  kind  of  secret 
holy  enthusiasm  for  the  State  of  which  that  soul  is  a  part.  This 
seems  the  first  duty  of  our  present  age. 

It  is  not  an  accident  that  in  every  great  movement  for  the  common 
weal  the  men  and  women  of  the  Unitarian  churches  have  led.  It 
was  not  an  accident  that  in  Buffalo,  when  a  committee  was  appointed 
from  the  civil  service  executive  committee  to  organize  the  good  gov- 
ernment movement, —  it  was  not  an  accident,  I  say,  that  of  those  six 
young  men  five  were  Unitarians,  bred  in  Unitarian  Sunday-schools. 
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It  was  an  accident  that  they  were  appointed,  but  not  that  they  should 
be  chosen.  It  was  not  known  that  they  were  Unitarians,  but  they 
went  to  their  work' as  naturally  as  to  a  divinely  appointed  task. 

So  it  behooves  us,  as  Unitarians,  to  understand  that  there  is  in 
this  revival  of  civic  righteousness  an  appeal  that  even  the  youngest 
can  be  made  to  understand.  It  is  not  first  a  question  of  politics :  it 
is  a  question  of  ethics.  All  questions  at  their  root  are  ethical  ques- 
tions, and  all  questions  in  their  flower  are  social  questions.  It  be- 
hooves us,  therefore,  in  implanting  the  teaching  of  the  Sunday-school, 
never  to  leave  them  without  some  ethical  root  in  their  souls.  The 
ministry  of  this  time,  whether  of  the  pulpit  or  the  school,  has  no 
higher  duty  than  to  inspire  the  children  with  the  kind  of  courage 
that  is  going  to  redeem  this  land  after  a  while.  The  reformation 
will  come  first  in  the  great  centres,  and  then  spread  through  the 
rural  districts,  watering  them  with  streams  of  righteousness.  This  is 
an  age  of  religious  revival  of  political  righteousness  and  civic  virtue. 
He  is  not  of  this  age,  but  is  suffering  from  that  curious  affection 
called  detachment  from  the  contemporary,  who  does  not  understand 
that  his  business  is  with  the  daily  life  of  men  and  women,  so  that  the 
place  where  he  works  shall  be  saner  and  sounder  because  there  has. 
been  a  centre  of  Unitarian  church  and  Sunday-school  work. 


THURSDAY    NIGHT    MEETING. 


THE    OUTLOOK. 

The  Thursday  evening  meeting  was  opened  by  Rev.  Rush  R. 
Shippen  of  Washington,  the  chairman  for  that  evening.  Mr.  Ship- 
pen  began  by  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  the  Conference  had 
come  to  Washington.  He  had  tried  his  best  for  several  years  to 
bring  it  about.  At  last  he  had  succeeded.  Saratoga  is  a  good  place. 
It  has  not  the  advantage  of  great  hotels  where  fifteen  hundred 
people  can  be  under  the  same  roof ;  but  in  thirty  years  the  Confer- 
ence has  never  been  published  to  the  world  as  it  has  been  this  week. 
Washington  has  not  only  great  city  papers,  but  also  it  is  the  centre 
of  a  corps  of  correspondents  of  the  great  metropolitan  papers  of 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  When  you  see  the  papers 
of  the  cities,  you  will  say  you  have  not  been  reported  before  as  you 
have  been  this  week.  We  wish  to  thank  the  city  press  and  also  the 
correspondents  of  these  metropolitan  papers  in  the  other  large  cities 
for  their  handsome  treatment  of  the  Conference.  Prof.  Fiske  had 
spoken  the  night  before  on  the  wonderful  development  of  liberal 
thought  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  the  city  of  Washington  there  is  a 
wonderful  progress  of  liberal  thought  in  the  same  way.  If  we  had  a 
hall  double  the  size  of  this,  we  should  have  filled  it. 

The  word  to-night  is  "The  Outlook. '*  We  have  been  inlooking 
too  long.  Unitarians  have  paid  much  attention  to  self-culture.  Fifty 
years  ago  the  Unitarian  denomination  was  saying,  Sinner,  save  your 
own  soul,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  take  care  of  itself.  Self- 
culture,  self-examination,  self-salvation,  all  the  other  selfs  which 
begin  and  end  in  selfishness,  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  devil. 
We  are  beginning  to  feel  now  that,  if  we  lend  a  hand  and  do  our 
part  in  saving  the  world,  God  will  take  care  of  us  in  this  world  and 
the  next. 

Mr.  Shippen  then  gave  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Washington  and  its  growth  in  the 
last  twenty  years.     The  church  had  been  built  by  the  inspiration  of 
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the  Conference ;  and,  if  the  Conference  had  never  done  anything 
else,  that  work  alone  would  have  justified  its  existence.  When  he 
first  came  to  Washington  as  pastor,  a  Methodist  lady  said  to  him : 
"  When  your  church  was  built,  there  were  two  boys  playing  on  the 
sidewalk.  I  said  to  one  of  them,  '  What  church  is  this  ?  *  He  said 
he  did  not  know.  The  other  spoke  up  and  ^aid,  '  It  is  the  church  of 
all  sorts.' "  [Laughter.]  Well,  I  am  happy  if  it  is  so.  It  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  people :  they  are  of  all  sorts.  Father 
Taylor,  the  devout  Methodist,  had  a  Unitarian  son-in-law,  Judge 
Russell ;  and  he  said  of  him,  'Mf  he  is  not  a  saint,  he  is  a  lovable 
sinner."  So  he  had  not  found  a  more  lovely  set  of  sinners  and  saints 
than  in  All  Souls'  Church  in  Washington. 

Passing  to  speak  of  the  growth  of  liberal  thought  in  the  commu- 
nity, Mr.  Shippen  referred  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  "  I  find 
some  people  attacking  that  church,"  he  said,  "  talking  of  the  in- 
iquities and  persecutions  of  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago,  in 
which  Protestants  and  Catholics  are  both  mixed  up  together.  But 
go  up  to  the  new  Catholic  University  growing  in  magnificent  propor- 
tions on  the  hill,  and  we  find  Bishop  Keane,  a  broad  man  of  liberal 
thought,  who  in  the  Unitarian  Club  at  Boston  uttered  a  word  about 
human  nature  which  is  akin  to  that  of  Channing.  Go  into  the 
reception-room.  There  are  three  portraits.  One  is  of  Leo  XIII. 
On  the  right  is  a  cardinal,  on  the  left  is  George  Washington.  I  ask 
you  if  that  portrait  of  George  Washington  beside  the  pope  is  not  a 
proclamation  to  every  young  student  of  that  university  that  manhood 
counts  higher  than  allegiance  to  Rome.  Two  men  that  have  pews- 
in  All  Souls'  Church  —  one  a  most  accomplished  scholar  and  scientist, 
Prof.  Ward,  and  the  other  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
the  church,  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright  —  are  lecturers  in  Washing- 
ton University." 

Turning  to  Presbjrterianism,  Mr.  Shippen  said  that  the  most  poj>- 
ular  preacher  in  the  city,  who  had  just  retired,  was  largely  popular 
because  he  preached  a  doctrine  which  was  close  to  that  preached  in 
All  Souls'  pulpit.  After  hearing  a  Thanksgiving  sermon,  one  of  his 
p>eople  said,  "  It  is  magnificent " ;  but  one  of  my  people  answered, 
**  It  is  fresh  and  new  to  you,  but  it  is  what  we  have  been  hearing  all 
our  lives."  The  speaker  thought  that  this  change  to  liberal  thought 
in  Washington  was  indicative  of  what  is  going  on  throughout  the 
land.  He  then  introduced  Hon.  Horace  G.  Wadlin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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ADDRESS   OF    HON.    HORACE   G.    WADLIN. 

The  subject  of  this  meeting  is  itself  evidence  that  we  are  entering 
upon  a  broader  and  fuller  religious  life.  The  Outlook !  It  has  long 
been  a  reproach,  not  always  deserved,  that  Unitarians  have  confined 
themselves  mainly  to  the  inlook ;  and  yet  I  think  that  this,  if  true, 
is  not  altogether  a  reproach.  For  no  individual,  and  certainly  no 
church,  can  move  onward  and  outward,  until  first  inspired  by  the 
inner  vision.  The  life  which  is  within  must  inspire  us  ere  we  can 
fitly  minister  to  others ;  and  the  divine  Spirit,  when  first  consciously 
felt  in  the  soul,  carries  one  out  of  self,  opens  wider  vistas,  and  is  the 
source  of  a  broader  religious  life.  An  outlook,  then,  becomes  not 
only  possible,  but  inevitable. 

To-day  we  are  feeling  the  inspiration  of  that  Spirit.  The  grand 
meetings  of  this  Conference,  marred  by  no  inharmonious  word,  the 
enthusiasm,  the  deep  and  fervent  interest  manifested  by  audiences 
limited  only  by  the  capacity  of  this  hall  coming  together  in  this  city, 
which  has  wide  attractions  outside, —  these  testify  that,  no  matter 
what  may  have  been  the  fact  in  the  past,  we  are  to-day  to  apply  a 
warlike  figure  to  a  movement  which  is  as  far  as  possible  removed 
from  warlike  purpose, —  an  army  moving  with  united  ranks  in  the 
van  of  religious  progress  under  a  banner  whose  folds  fly  back  as  we 
march  forward. 

And  we  march  not  to  conquest,  not  to  dispossess  any  from  that 
which  is  sincerely  held.  To  him  who  is  secure  within  the  limits  of 
his  present  faith  we  offer  no  disturbing  element.  But  to  him  who 
feels  the  stirring  of  something  higher,  to  whom  old  beliefs  are  no 
longer  quite  conclusive,  who  seeks  a  wider  vision  and  a  larger  hope, 
—  to  him  we  come  with  words  of  cheer.  We  march  not  to  con- 
quest ;  but,  having  come  to  ourselves,  we  seek  to  occupy  the  inheri- 
tance which  the  Lord  giveth  us. 

It  has  been  said  that  Unitarians  have  no  common  bond  of  union. 
There  is  an  old  story  which  some  of  you  have  heard,  but  which  I 
venture  to  give  wider  currency,  that  aptly  illustrates  that  assumption. 
I  assure  you  that  the  story  is  true.  It  happened  that  a  Unitarian 
clergyman  —  a  friend  of  mine  —  went  to  spend  the  summer  in  one  of 
those  remote  parishes  where  the  congealed  tenets  of  a  primitive  faith 
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have  not  yet  felt  the  warmth  of  the  wider  spiritual  life.  And  there 
came  to  him  a  native  of  the  hamlet,  who  desired  to  supply  his  house- 
hold with  milk.  He  said  to  my  friend :  '^  I  hear  you  are  a  clergy- 
man. May  I  ask  of  what  denomination  ? ''  *'  Most  certainly/*  was 
the  reply.  "I  am  a  Unitarian  clergyman."  " Well,"  said  the 
native,  with  that  uplifting  eyebrow  which  indicates  the  critical  tem- 
per, "I  am  a  Unitarian  milkman."-  "What  is  that?"  asked  my 
friend  a  little  curiously ;  for  the  designation  did  not  seem  particu- 
larly obvious.  "Why,"  responded  the  native,  "I  furnish  sweet 
milk,  skimmed  milk,  buttermilk, —  anything  to  suit  the  customer ^ 
[Laughter.] 

Well,  there  possibly  might  be  worse  things  than  that :  for  was  it 
not  Saint  Paul  who  was  all  things  to  all  men  under  the  spur  of  a 
noble  purpose  ?  But,  if  he  meant  it  as  a  reproach,  if  he  meant  to 
imply  that  Unitarians  have  no  common  bond  of  unity,  that  implica- 
tion is,  I  believe,  no  longer  true.  For  now  upon  the  folds  of  the 
banner  under  which  we  march  is  inscribed  a  legend  sufficiently  broad 
and  yet  suffi<jiently  definite, —  as  definite,  I  believe,  as  any  concrete, 
concise,  religious  statement  ought  to  be, —  "  The  churches  accept  the 
religion  of  Jesus."  The  religion  of  Jesus !  Is  not  that  sufficiently 
definite }  Not  what  men  say  about  it,  not  what  they  have  said,  but 
the  thing  itself !  This  it  is  that  unites  us.  And  this,  I  take  it,  is 
the  one  fixed  fact  at  the  heart  of  a  changing  world.  This  never 
changes.  Your  ideas  of  it  and  my  ideas  of  it,  our  feeble  attempts  to 
express  it,  change  ;  but  the  religion  of  Jesus,  profoundly  true  before 
he  taught  it,  to-day  unchangeably  true, —  this  it  is  that  we  seek  for, 
stand  for,  and  abide  by,  so  far  as  we  apprehend  it  to-day,  receiving 
thankfully  the  higher  vision  which  in  God's  providence  will  come  to 
us  on  the  morrow.  This  alone,  as  your  resolutions  yesterday  most 
fitly  stated,  is  a  sufficient  bond  of  Christian  unity. 

I  take  it  that  we  have  come  to  this  position  not  altogether  of  our 
own  will,  but  because  we  are  moved  upon  by  that  which  is  the  under- 
lying spirit  of  this  age.  It  is  God  working  through  us,  in  this  our 
day,  that  inspires  us.  I  know  that  men  say  this  is  a  material  age, 
and  it  is.  Never  have  men  so  wrought  upon  material  things  for 
comfort  and  prosperity  and  wealth.  We  see  the  evidences  of  mate- 
rial progress  on  every  hand, —  in  the  palaces  of  trade,  along  our  busy 
streets,  in  the  ever-extending  systems  of  transportation,  in  the  expan- 
sion of  industry ;  but  the  movement  does  not  stop  there.     Some  men 
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think  it  does,  and  they  have  written  us  down  as  decadent.  Do  not 
believe  it  There  are  decadents  in  every  age ;  but  this  is  the  age  of 
progress,  progress  to  other  and  higher  things,  such  progress  as  the 
world  has  never  seen.  This  material  activity  is  only  the  outward 
manifestation  of  the  movement  by  which  God  is  drawing  men  to- 
gether into  fraternal  relations,  abolishing  frontiers  and  boundaries, 
so  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  there  may  be  realized  that  brotherhood 
in  unity  and  that  supreme  Fatherhood  which  is  the  comer-stone  of 
our  religious  faith.  All  this  movement  toward  the  higher  education, 
not  merely  of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  spirit,  bounded  by  no  race, 
confined  to  no  sect, —  for,  as  President  Hall  so  truly  said,  education 
is  the  grandest,  most  all-inclusive  word  of  this  age, —  all  this  effort 
for  the  help  of  the  poor  in  hospitals  and  in  asylums,  for  a  higher  and 
better  treatment  of  the  criminal,  toward  purifying  systems  of  govern- 
ment,—  what  are  all  these  but  the  signs  of  progress  which  indeed 
accompanies  and  rests  upon,  but  is  not  limited  to,  the  material  de- 
velopment of  the  age  ?  It  is  the  divine  Spirit  that  inspires  it  all.  It 
is  that  which  moves  us  toward  higher  ground.  It  is  tl^t  only  which 
can  support  us  in  any  true  religious  progress.  It  is  not,  then,  a  dead 
Christ  for  which  we  stand,  but  for  a  living,  vital,  spiritual  principle, 
which  indeed  came  to  fruition,  if  you  will,  in  Jesus,  but  is  to-day  in 
the  world,  appealing  to  your  soul  and  mine  as  fully  and  completely 
as  it  did  in  that  far-off  time.     That  is  the  outlook  before  us. 

And  now  one  supreme  thing  we  need.  I  do  not  place  the  need  of 
money  first,  although  any  one  who  has  taken  part,  as  I  have  in  the 
meetings  of  your  directory,  who  has  heard  the  appeals  that  come  to 
us  from  all  over  the  land,  must  appreciate  our  lack  of  funds  to  push 
our  work ;  but  there  is  another  need  which  is  more  important.  We 
need, —  and  you  will  permit  me  to  use  an  old  phrase,  and  will  not 
misunderstand  me, —  we  need  a  revival  of  religion.  We  need  a  new 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  shall  touch  us  personally,  and 
bring  us  to  a  conscious  recognition  of  what  it  means  to  be  members 
of  a  Church  like  ours.  We  need  to  get  outside  the  limits  of  tradition, 
outside  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  own  immediate  parish,  and 
recognize  that  we  are  now  part  of  an  onward,  progressive,  active, 
Christian  Church.  We  need  that.  And,  when  we  have  that,  as  we 
are  beginning  to  have  it,  the  question  of  funds  will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  listened  recently  to  an  address  by  my  good  friend  Mr.  Dole, 
in  which  he  said  truly  that  it  perhaps  argued  a  certain  conceit  for 
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the  members  of  a  small  body  like  ours,  comprising  a  few  hundred 
churches,  each  with  a  small  membership,  to  claim  to  stand  for  a 
forward  religious  movement  which  should  have  for  its  object  the  con- 
version of  sixty-five  millions  of  people.  That  is  true  from  one  point 
of  view ;  and  yet  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  every  movement  toward 
religious  progress  has  been  supported  by  the  small,  sincere  company 
of  believers.  The  standard  is  with  the  advance-guard.  They 
carry  the  banner  over  the  outworks,  and  plant  it  within  the  strong- 
hold of  the  enemy.  It  was  the  three  hundred  that  won  honor  at 
Balaklava.  And  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  religion  of  Jesus 
found  expression  in  the  beginning,  not  through  the  mguth  of  the 
rich  and  powerful,  but  through  one  of  low  estate,  who  never  wrote 
one  line  of  doctrine,  who  simply  lived  his  religion  in  the  sight  of  men, 
and  died, —  actually  dropped  out  of  the  pages  of  secular  history. 
And  that  little  company  of  followers,  who  gathered  in  the  upper 
chamber,  flung  themselves  alone  and  unaided  against  the  mighty 
Roman  power;  and  it  crumbled  at  their  touch.  That  should  be 
encouraging.  Call  it  what  you  will, —  legend  or  history  or  miracle, — 
it  had  its  beginning  there ;  and  its  influence  has  moved  onward  till 
our  day.  And  so  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  ultimate  success. 
We  may  not,  indeed,  see  it ;  but  the  work  which  we  have  at  heart  is 
going  to  be  done.  God  wills  it,  and  he  makes  no  mistake.  And 
whether  it  succeeds  or  not  is  not  the  question  for  us.  It  is  our  duty, 
united  as  we  now  are,  marching  together  as  we  are,  to  gird  ourselves 
anew,  with  the  deepest  personal  consecration,  that  we  may  advance, 
so  far  as  we  may,  the  cause  that  lies  just  at  our  door,  and  leave  the 
future  to  God. 


ADDRESS   OF   REV.    S.   R.   CALTHROP. 

In  the  late  war  a  certain  major  and  his  color-sergeant  were  the 
bravest  of  the  brave  in  their  regiment.  They  were  always  at  the 
front,  always  leading.  But,  after  a  gallant  attack  which  failed,  they 
both  lay  on  the  ground  close  together,  each  with  a  leg  shot  off.  The 
major  kept  on  bemoaning  his  fate,  until  at  last  the  color-sergeant 
burst  out :  "  Why,  major,  you  have  been  lyiy  model  soldier  !  I  had 
resolved  to  imitate  you  in  everything,  but  now  I  must  say  you  ought 
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to  copy  me.  I  have  not  said  a  word  ;  and  yet  I,  too,  have  lost  a  leg." 
"Ah,"  said  the  major,  "but  your  leg  did  not  cost  three  hundred 
dollars !  '*  It  was  his  wooden  leg  that  was  shot  away,  and  he  had  got 
to  buy  another.  I  tell  you  this,  dear  friends,  for  the  consolation  of 
those  of  you  who  are  reluctantly  quitting  your  old  ideas.  It  is  only 
the  wooden  leg  that  has  been  shot  off,  or,  rather,  it  is  something 
wooden  in  your  creed.  It  is  only  the  scaffolding  that  has  been 
knocked  away,  and  the  splendid  temple  behind  it  is  now  revealed. 

Your  doctrine  of  incarnation  is  true  if  it  is  inclusive,  if  you  see 
God  incarnated  in  man.  Your  doctrine  of  atonement  is  true  if  you 
see  in  it  a  universal  law, —  that  the  strong  should  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak,  and,  if  need  be,  suffer  in  their  stead.  Your  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  was  true  as  far  as  it  went.  You  saw  that  God  inspired 
certain  Hebrew  souls,  and  he  did.  That  will  teach  you  to  see  now 
that  other  holy  souls  spake  divine  words  when  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Your  Jesus  remains  and  will  lead  the  ages  yet, —  the  man  of 
men,  our  beloved  and  tender  and  loving  brother.  "  The  Son  of 
God  ? "  Yes,  that  remains  true  forever ;  for  we  are  all  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  and  he  is  the  glorious 
instance  of  what  you  and  I  in  God's  long  eternity  may  become. 
Above  all,  your  devout  thought  of  God  remains.  All  your  trust  will 
be  found  complete  in  him.  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  your  best  thought. 
He  is  the  consolation  of  all  your  sorrow,  and  the  cherisher  and 
promoter  of  all  your  joy.  He  is  the  force  inside  of  man  :  hi$  holy 
Spirit  is  the  life-power  that  is  impelling  man  onward.  The  Spirit  of 
God  is  God  not  far  away,  up  yonder,  but  right  here,  working  inside  of 
men.  I  never  saw  God  minus  man  do  anything  in  the  human  world, 
did  you }  I  have  seen  God  in  man,  God  plus  man,  God  and  man 
together,  do  a  great  deal.  He  is  the  force  in  the  thinker  that  brings 
out  pure  mathematics,  that  gives  true  physics,  sound  physiology, 
good  engineering,  high  statesmanship,  splendid  business  faculty. 
"  O  God !  by  these  things  men  live,  and  in  these  is  the  life  of  thy 
Spirit.''  So  everything  truly  human  is  divine.  God  is  a  man's 
integrity,  a  woman's  tenderness,  a  child's  trustfulness,  a  teacher's 
inspiration,  a  scholar's  reverence  and  receptivity.  He  is  Browning's 
noblest  verse,  Emerson's  deepest  insight.  Give  me  any  noble  thing 
that  any  man,  woman,  or  child  has  done,  and  I  will  show  you  God. 
God  is  the  eternal  element  in  man.  He  is  some  great  Cause  that 
rouses  man's  enthusiasm,  for  which  men  shall  be  content  and  joyous 
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to  die.  He  is  some  great  new  Principle  that  unites  inan*s  thoughts. 
He  is  inside  the  artist's  plastic  fingers,  inside  his  creative  brain.  He 
is  the  invisible  music  that  Beethoven  hears.  God  compels  you  and 
me  to  goodness,  as  the  poet  compels  us  to  thought  by  singing 
creation's  unfathomable  song  in  our  ears.  His  commands  are  the 
finger-posts  pointing  to  us  the  direction  where  lie  our  best  and 
highest  hopes. 

Dear  sceptic,  I  love  you  very  much,  also,  and  undersUnd  you  a 
little.  You  criticise  the  ways  of  God :  they  are  not  just  enough,  not 
wise  enough,  not  loving  enough.  You  do  not  yet  know  that  your  criti- 
cism is  the  presence  of  God  in  you,  God  finding  fault  with  past  defini- 
tions of  God.  If  your  thoughts,  my  dear  sceptic,  were  to  climb  up  into 
heaven,  you  would  find  God  there.  If  you  could  penetrate  into  the 
deepest  things  below,  God  was  there  before  you.  If  you  dream  of 
an  impossible  and  ideal  goodness,  God  is  the  wings  of  your  soul  that 
bid  you  rise.  Is  life  mean,  low,  and  contemptible  (that  is,  the  life 
you  see)  ?  That,  my  dear  sceptic,  is  the  voice  of  God  inside  you. 
If  your  criticism  is  just,  you  are  part  and  parcel  of  that  august 
judgment  upon  past  methods  of  thinking,  acting,  and  living  which 
is  the  mind  of  God  getting  inside  the  mind  of  man.  God  puts 
mathematics  into  the  atheistic  mathematician's  brain,  making  him  do 
good  mathematical  work.  I  worship  a  God  who  cares  nothing  for 
himself  or  his  own  glory.  I  worship  a  God  who  cares  lovingly  for 
man,  who  is  urging  social  improvement  upon  man,  agitating  men's 
minds  with  the  state  of  the  lowly  and  the  feeble  and  the  forlorn. 
Nature  is  unmoral,  is  it?  I  am  nature,  and  I  am  not  unmoral. 
[Laughter  and  applause.]  The  mistake  of  some  scientific  men,  even 
of  Tyndall  sometimes,  is  in  saying  that  nature  and  man  are  two 
things.  No :  they  are  one  thing.  I  am,  or  ought  to  be,  the  fiower 
of  nature.  I  am  nature's  spokesman  and  lord.  I  tell  that  hill  to 
come  down,  and  down  it  comes.  I  tunnel  that  mountain,  and  the 
tunnel  abides.  I  bid  the  waters  spring  out  of  the  stony  rock  with 
ray  rod  of  power,  and  out  the  water  comes. 

And  so,  dear  friends,  I  bid  you  welcome  to  God*s  new  and  beauti- 
ful time.  The  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them.  O  believer !  your  faith  is  not  large  enough.  You  have  not 
asked  of  God  gifts  enough. 

**  Thou  coining  to  a  King, 
I^arge  petitions  with  the«  bring/* 
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I  ask  of  God  lives  innumerable.  I  demand  an  account  for  yonder 
horse  in  the  street  whipped  to  death  by  some  brutal  carter.  I  insist 
that  its  redeemer  as  well  as  mine  shall  live.  It  is  not  too  much  for 
faith  to  ask  that  not  one  atom  in  God's  galaxy  shall  be  destroyed  or 
lose  its  identity.     It  is  not  too  much  for  faith  to  ask 

"  That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete." 

And  God  answers  that  prayer  abundantly. 

This  is  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  which  is  committed 
to  our  trust.  It  is  our  business  to  sow  it  broadcast  over  the  world, 
and  to  bid  lonely  hearts  take  courage  and  sorrowing  hearts  rejoice. 
God  is  above  us,  all  around  us,  and  within  us ;  and  in  his  might  we 
shall  conquer  all  the  hosts  of  sin  and  death.  God  is  the  hater  of  all 
disease,  the  lover  of  all  health,  the  suggester  of  all  nobleness,  and 
the  Father  of  all  souls.     The  Father !     That  one  word  is  enough. 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CARROLL  D.  WRIGHT. 

References  to  the  army  seem  to  come  to  the  minds  of  the  speak- 
ers, and  I  want  to  tell  you  in  my  opening  remarks  of  a  little  incident 
showing  the  flash  of  the  spirit  of  God  through  one  of  the  most  law- 
less soldiers  I  ever  knew.  This  man  was  a  bummer  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  a  complete  fraud  at  one  time. 
He  was  tall  and  spare.  It  was  almost  impossible  ever  to  get  him  on 
a  detail  of  duty.  He  was  ill,  as  a  rule.  [Laughter.]  But  one  day, 
when  the  regiment  was  going  into  battle,  this  man,  of  no  great  intel- 
lectual power,  of  no  particular  strength  of  moral  spirit  in  him,  was 
placed  next  the  color-guard  in  a  post  of  honor.  As  the  waves  of 
battle  swayed  back  and  forth,  and  men  went  down  and  the  color-ser- 
geant was  shot,  and  the  next  man  to  the  color-sergeant  raised  the  flag, 
to  be  shot  down  immediately,  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  and  the 
fifth  man  fell,  and  all  the  colors  of  the  whole  division  were  down,  and 
there  was  not  a  single  rallying- point  on  which  to  assemble  the  charge, 
this  man,  that  we  had  considered  as  a  mean,  contemptible  soldier  of 
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no  Spirit,  seized  the  staff  and  raised  the  stars  and  stripes  in  the  centre 
of  the  brigade,  and  made  a  raliying-point  for  the  whole  division,  and 
carried  the  flag  fearlessly  through  the  fight ;  and  it  made  of  this  man 
ever  after  and  now  a  man  of  grandeur,  a  man  of  character,  a  man  of 
moral  force.  [Applause.]  There  was  in  him  at  that  moment  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  Christ-like  sacrifice  that  enters  into  men  at  mo- 
ments in  their  lives,  that  raised  him  to  the  supreme  height  of  his 
whole  existence.  He  saw  something  of  a  spirit  that  he  had  never 
realized  before, —  the  spirit  of  duty,  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice ;  and  he  has  told  me  rep>eatedly,  as  a  successful  business 
man,  that  that  moment  in  his  life  turned  the  point  with  him.  There 
was  something  of  reality  to  it:  there  was  a  factor  of  immortality 
before  him.  There  was  the  everlasting  reality  that  he  himself  had 
something  God-like  in  him  in  that  instant.  This  experience  was  re- 
peated and  repeated  over  and  over  again  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  has  been  repeated  on  ever)'  battlefield  of  ever}-  war. 
There  was  something  in  that  that  typifies  the  whole  essence  of  faith, — 
that  faith  which  develops  the  individual  character  in  man  until  he  sees 
that  there  is  only  one  life  for  him  to  pursue,  and  that  is  the  life  of 
duty  to  the  higher  Power. 

A  good  deacon  in  my  town  (I  will  not  describe  him  too  conspicu- 
ously) said  to  me  one  day,  '*  Wright,  you  are  a  Unitarian  ? "  I  said, 
**  Yes,  I  am."  *'  Well,  what  makes  you  a  Unitarian  ?  If  I  was  a 
Unitarian,  I  would  do  everything  that  is  bad.  I  would  drink  and 
steal  and  lie,  and  do  all  sorts  of  things,  because  I  should  know  very 
well  that  it  was  not  going  to  harm  me."  There  was  but  one  answer  to 
make  to  the  good  deacon,  and  that  was  :  *'  My  friend,  so  long  as  you 
are  a  neighbor  of  mine,  stick  to  your  old  doctrine.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  You  are  not  big  enough  nor  good  enough  to  be  a  Unita- 
rian. ''  "  Well,"  he  said,  "what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  I  said  I 
mean  by  this  that  it  is  the  hardest  theological  doctrine  in  the  world  to 
live  up  to  [applause] ;  that  a  man  who  would  be  a  good  Unitarian 
must  take  the  responsibility  of  his  own  acts  upon  his  own  shoulders ; 
that  he  must  develop  a  character  which  will  carrj'  him  through  this 
world  and  into  the  next,  and  that,  if  he  doesn't  develop  that  charac- 
ter here,  he  will  not  find  it  there.  **  By  your  belief,  as  you  have  just 
confessed  it  to  me,  you  can  get  rid  of  the  results  of  your  sinful  acts 
by  the  processes  of  your  belief.  But  a  Unitarian  can  never  get  rid 
of  the  results  of  his  sinful  acts:  he  must  live  them  out  through 
eternity,  if  need  be,  until  he  is  a  perfect  man.'*     [.Applause.] 
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I  am  orthodox  enough,  Mr.  President,  to  believe  that,  if  a  man 
does  not  live  a  pure,  clean,  sweet  life  here,  he  will  have  to  live  some 
kind  of  a  life  somewhere  else  until  his  life  does  become  clean  and 
pure  and  sweet.     [Applause.] 

So  the  Unitarian  faith,'  instead  of  being  an  easy  one, —  one  which 
would  allow  a  man  to  do  as  my  friend  the  deacon  said  he  would  do, 
—  holds  him  to  the  line,  and  points  to  the  chips  he  makes  in  hewing 
to  it. 

You  remember  the  story  of  good  old  Father  Ballou  of  Universalist 
renown.  It  is  a  good  story,  and  often  told,  and  similar  to  my  expe- 
rience with  the  good  deacon.  A  young  theological  student  in  the 
town  where  Father  Ballou  was  to  preach  one  Sunday  said,  if  he 
could  get  hold  of  him,  he  believed  he  could  get  out  of  him  all  that 
nonsense  of  universal  salvation.  And  so  he  waited  upon  him, 
and  said,  **  I  believe  you  are  Father  Ballou  > "  "  Yes,  I  am  some- 
times called  that  by  my  true  and  affectionate  friends."  "Well, 
Father  Ballou,  if  I  believed  as  you  do,  I  would  do  all  sorts  of  evil 
things,"  —  the  same  story  that  my  deacon  friend  told  me.  Father 
Ballou  said,  "  My  friend,  you  look  to  me  like  a  young  man  that 
would."  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  had 
never  got  inside  of  this  man's  being :  it  was  not  in  his  mind  nor  in 
his  soul.  He  had  not  learned  to  develop  his  own  individual  char- 
acter and  to  fight  the  evils  of  this  world.  It  is  in  learning  that,  in 
doing  that,  and  in  living  up  to  that  article  of  faith  that  makes  the 
Unitarian  denomination  what  it  is, —  small,  to  be  sure,  but  powerful. 
It  cannot  convert  the  whole  sixty-five  or  seventy  millions  of  people 
in  this  country,  and  never  will ;  but  it  has  shaken  off  the  shackles  of 
some  of  the  old  doctrines,  and  has  led  men  and  women  everywhere 
to  know  that  there  is  something  better  than  the  old-fashioned  tradi- 
tions of  the  hell  of  which  we  learned.  We  never  hear  of  that  now  in 
the  old  sense,  or  but  rarely.  Unitarian  propagandism  has  carried 
thought  and  feeling  to  the  whole  community.  The  Unitarian  Church 
stands  as  strong  as  a  rock  on  the  basis  of  what  Dr.  Fiske  calls  the 
everlasting  reality  of  religion,  and  upon  that  other  reality  which  to 
my  mind  is  the  great  point  in  all  religious  faith, —  not  the  belief  in 
immortality,  but  the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  fact  in  our  every-day  life. 
If  I  were  to  urge  anything  upon  the  clergy  in  the  matter  of  their 
preaching,  it  would  be  to  insist  upon  immortality  as  the  very  essence 
and  fact  of  this  life,  not  as  the  result  of  a  belief  in  something  ta 
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come.  If  everybody  realized  that  there  is  immortality  commencing 
now,  and  that  they  were  laying  the  foundations  for  it,  not  through 
the  processes  of  some  belief  or  some  intellectual  gymnastics,  but 
through  the  reality  of  positive  fact  and  experience,  then  I  believe 
there  would  come,  as  I  believe  there  is  coming,  that  great  revival  of 
religion  of  which  Mr.  Wadlin  spoke.  That  revival  of  religion  is 
coming  not  only  to  the  pulpit,  but  through  the  emotions  of  the  people 
in  their  struggle  to  see  the  sunlight,  in  their  struggle  to  know  some 
great  truth  on  which  they  can  rest.  Every  man  must  pass  through 
some  Gethsemane,  must  find  in  his  or  her  life  some  suffering,  must 
bear  some  cross,  endure  some  trial,  in  order  to  fashion  the  individual 
character  of  soul  and  mind  which  makes  the  perfect  man  at  last. 
Our  God  is  the  God  of  perfection,  not  made  up  of  attributes  and 
elements,  not  a  God  of  justice,  who  must',  in  order  to  be  just,  realize 
injustice,  but  a  God  who  is  a  perfect  being ;  and  the  work  of  the 
masses  of  this  world,  as  they  are  toiling  to  higher  standards,  leads 
to  this  idea  of  God,  leads  to  the  idea  of  perfection. 

A  frequent  illustration  in  my  line  of  work  comes  through  me- 
chanics. God  does  not  take  into  his  economy  the  value  of  the  indi- 
vidual life.  A  little  misplacement  of  the  switch,  a  little  turn  of  a 
little  piece  of  steel,  and  a  hundred  lives  go  back  to  their  Giver. 
Does  the  world  lose  ?  Are  the  lives  lost  ?  No.  But  the  world  is 
taught  the  necessity  of  perfection  in  all  things ;  for,  with  perfection, 
the  hundred  lives  would  have  lived  on.  That  is  the  great  idea  of 
God  that  comes  to  us  through  the  industrial  laws,  through  mechanics, 
through  science, —  the  idea  of  perfection,  the  highest  ideal  we  can 
have  of  the  Godhead.  Unitarians  do  not  fear  science,  they  do  not 
fear  discovery :  they  do  not  fear  anything  that  comes  of  research, 
because  the  result  of  their  discovery  or  research  is  only  another  view 
of  the  face  of  the  ideal  which  we  call  God.  And  the  outlook  for 
Unitarianism  is,  with  persistency  of  purpose,  to  insist  with  all  its 
power  upon  perfecting  the  individual  character,  taking  left  the  grand- 
est type  that  of  Jesus,  who  led  the  people  of  the  world  around  him 
always  to  the  ideal  of  perfection,  always  to  the  idea  that  there  was 
something  to  live  for  within  themselves. 

I  am  not  a  deep  student  of  Scripture ;  but,  as  I  read  the  gospel 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  it  seems  always  to  be  aimed  in  the 
one  direction  of  bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  With  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  the  kingdom  of  God  hereafter  need  not 
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exercise  the  minds  of  men.  Phillips  Brooks,  in  that  masterly  course 
of  lectures  which  he  gave  to  the  divinity  students  of  Yale  University, 
said,  substantially,  to  the  young  men  :  "  Do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  when 
you  get  into  the  active  work  of  your  ministry,  preach  much  about 
Christ ;  but  I  beg  of  you,  with  all  the  spirit  and  power  of  which  I  am 
possessed,  to  preach  Christ.  Not  so  much  about  him,  but  preach 
him  and  the  lessons  which  his  life  gives  to  us."  A  grand  injunc- 
tion, by  which  he  meant  to  be  understood  that  they  were  to  take  into 
their  lives  in  all  their  conduct  and  in  all  their  preaching  the  very 
spirit  of  the  great  Master  of  all  preaching. 

Can  the  Unitarian  denomination  claim,  then,  to  have  an  outlook  ? 
To  my  mind  it  has  the  brightest,  the  most  cheerful  outlook ;  for  its 
spirit  —  the  spirit  of  building  the  individual  character — is  the  spirit 
of  to-day,  and  it  is  moving  tlie  masses  in  their  struggle  up^i'ard.  It 
is  that  spirit  which  makes  them  restless  at  times,  discontented  with 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  moving  on  as  they  wish.  Contentment 
with  one's  lot  is  not  happiness :  often  contentment  with  one's  lot  is 
degradation.  But  contentment  with  the  idea  that  a  man  is  moving 
on  makes  him  the  man  that  you  want  him  to  be,  and  helps  him  to 
perfect  his  own  character ;  and  out  of  that  perfection  of  individual 
character  which  is  the  basis  of  religion  there  comes  a  community  of 
saving  power,  a  community  that  recognizes  the  nation  as  something 
more  than  a  number  of  people  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  gov- 
ernment. This  perfection  brings  to  man  the  recognition  that  the 
nation,  as  well  as  the  man,  was  born  of  God,  and  that  in  it  is  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  working  to  make  the  world  what  it 
should  be, —  the  abiding-place  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

This  is  the  outlook  for  Unitarianism.  There  is  something  ennob- 
ling and  stimulating  in  this  outlook.  We  need  only  to  press  forward 
and  meet  the  foe  of  ignorance  every  day,  and  do  something  in  that 
part  of  constructive  evolution  which  means  that  ever}*  man  shall  give 
to  the  world  the  very  best  of  his  own  social  service  ;  and  the  reward 
that  shall  come  to  him  will  be  the  best  reward  that  social  service 
can  receive.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  practical  Unitarianism,  and 
the  outlook  that  comes  with  a  struggle  with  poverty  and  with 
every  adverse  condition  that  interferes  with  the  happiness  of  man. 
Whoever  retards  that  struggle  by  any  idleness  on  the  part  of  him- 
self, by  any  lack  of  attention,  or  by  withholding  any  social  service 
that  he  can  give,  is  an  enemy  of  humanity ;  and  he  who  aids  it, 
be  his  aid  ever  so  insignificant,  is  a  friend  of  humanity. 
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ADDRESS   OF  REV.   M.  J.  SAVAGE. 

Since  I  became  a  Unitarian,  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion concerning  the  question  as  to  why  Unitarians  are  apparently 
a  small  and  feeble  folk,  why  they  do  not  grow  more  rapidly,  why  a 
gospel  that  seems  so  simple  and  so  grand  does  not  take  possession  of 
the  country.  Something  has  been  said  this  evening  as  to  the  relative 
size  of  the  vanguard  of  an  army.  One  way  by  which  we  can  get  to 
be  with  the  majority  in  this  country  is  to  stop  growing.  Disraeli 
once  said  that,  when  you  can  find  an  opinion  which  is  already  popu- 
lar, you  will  find  one  which  is  about  to  pass  away.  If  humanity^ 
grows,  it  means  that  it  is  led  onward  by  an  ideal, —  an  ideal  that  is 
higher  and  better  than  has  yet  been  incarnated  in  actual  life  or  in 
the  existing  institutions  of  society.  When  the  main  body  of  human- 
ity gets  up  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  vanguards  there  is  always 
another  vanguard  led  on  by  a  still  higher  ideal,  away  in  front.  I 
am  content,  not  in  pride,  but  in  consecration,  in  devotion,  in  earnest 
sacrifice,  if  need  be,  if  I  may  be  one  of  that  small  number  which  is 
pursuing  the  ideal  that  by  and  by  is  to  catch  the  eyes  and  lure 
forward  the  movement  of  the  great  body  of  humanity. 

I  care  little  as  to  how  large  we  are.  The  principal  thing  I  care 
for  is  what  we  are  and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and  become. 

Let  me  speak  somewhat  out  of  my  own  experience  as  to  the  things 
that  stand  in  the  way  of  our  rapid  denominational  growth.  As  I 
look  over  the  world  at  other  churches,  at  the  general  condition  of 
society,  I  note  that  one  thing  that  keeps  people  by  the  thousands  in 
the  old  churches  is  the  force  of  inertia,  of  tradition,  of  habit.  There 
are  thousands  on  thousands  of  people  who,  if  they  should  wake  up 
and  do  a  little  thinking,  would  come  to  us ;  but  they  drift  by  the 
simple  force  of  habit  and  inheritance.  The  great  majority  of  peo- 
ple—  and  this  is  true  of  Unitarians  also,  lam  afraid  —  simply  in- 
herit their  religion,  as  they  do  their  politics  or  the  color  of  their  hair. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  men  I  meet  are  Republicans  or  Democrats  be- 
cause their  fathers  were.  Chauncey  Depew  said  four  or  five  years 
ago  that  he  did  not  believe  there  were  four  hundred  men  in  New 
York  who  did  any  political  thinking.  I  suppose  the  number  of  men 
who  do  religious  thinking  on  their  own  account  is  very  small.  So- 
.the  majority  of  people  drift. 
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Again,  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  who  are  in  the  other 
churches  because  it  is  a  matter  of  personal  self-interest.  Let  our 
cause  once  be  popular  and  fashionable,  and  people  will  crowd  and 
flock  to  us,  to  use  the  old  Scripture  words,  *'like  doves  to  their 
windows." 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  I  have  a  letter  which,  if  pub- 
lished and  the  authorship  given,  would  create  a  sensation.  It  is  from 
an  ex-governor  of  one  of  our  States.  He  says  that  he  is  practically 
a  Unitarian,  but  the  reason  he  does  not  attend  Unitarian  service  and 
support  it  is  because  it  would  kill  him  politically.  He  adds  that  he 
wishes  me  to  know  that  fact,  for  it  unburdens  his  conscience ;  and 
he  believes  there  are  many  others  similarly  situated.  He  closes  by 
saying,  '*  I  ought  to  call  this  the  confession  of  a  hypocrite." 

I  know  places  in  this  country  where,  when  a  new  family  moves  in, 
they  are  waited  upon  by  people  of  other  churches,  and  are  told  that 
it  will  be  for  their  interest  in  business  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Unitarians.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  South-west,  rejoicing  in  the 
principles  of  Unitarianism,  and  stating  that  the  writer  would  like  to 
help  establish  a  Unitarian  church  in  that  place,  but  it  would  be  fatal 
to  all  his  business  prospects  to  be  known  to  cherish  Unitarian 
ideas. 

This  condition  of  things  is  true  of  large  parts  of  the  country. 

Then  thousands  are  held  where  they  are  by  their  feelings  and 
friendships.  I  have  been  told  by  many  persons  that  they  were 
really  Unitarian,  but  it  would  break  the  heart  of  father  or  mother  or 
intimate  friend  to  have  it  known.  A  lady  in  this  city,  hearing  one 
of  the  addresses  since  this  Conference  began,  told  a  friend  of  mine 
that  she  agreed  perfectly  with  what  had  been  said.  She  is  an  Epis- 
copalian, and,  when  asked  why  she  did  not  leave  the  Episcopalian 
Church,  replied  that  she  was  bound  to  it  by  social  ties,  and  could 
not  leave  it.  There  are  thousands  of  people  in  this  country  who  are 
in  the  old  churches  because  of  social  relations.  It  has  been  a  mat- 
ter of  tradition  with  them,  and  they  do  not  find  it  easy  to  break 
away.  In  other  words,  the  conviction  of  what  they  ought  to  do  is 
not  strong  enough  to  set  them  free  from  these  other  ties. 

Then  I  have  found  a  large  number  in  my  own  experience  who  are 
held  in  the  old  faith  by  the  force  of  fear.  Five  or  six  years  ago  I 
was  talking  with  one  of  the  most  intelligent  women  I  ever  met. 
She  had  attended  a  Congregational  church  in  Boston  all  her  life. 
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She  said  she  would  give  the  world  if  she  dared  to  believe  as  I  do, 
but  she  had  been  trained  from  a  child  to  believe  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  God  in  heaven  ruling  this  universe ;  and  she  said,  *'  If 
he  is  that  kind  of  a  God,  I  am  afraid  of  him/'  I  had  an  old  man 
come  to  Boston  from  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  on  purpose 
to  talk  over  this  matter  with  me,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  pitiful 
cases  I  ever  knew.  He  said :  *^  I  was  trained  in  the  old  Calvinism 
of  Edwards,  and  I  suppose  it  has  become  part  of  the  fibre  of  my 
brain.  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  fought  against  it,  and  thought 
I  had  outgrown  it ;  but  now  it  is  sweeping  over  me  again,  and  I  am 
palsied  with  fear.  I  am  afraid  that  that  old  doctrine  may  be  true ; 
and,  if  it  is,  I  do  not  dare  to  die  so  long  as  I  am  defying  it.''  He 
came  to  plead  with  me,  if  possible,  to  help  him  break  his  chains. 
I  have  had  hundreds  of  cases  like  this ;  and  I  believe,  if  you  could 
get  at  the  secret  thoughts  of  thousands  of  people,  you  would  find 
they  would  be  glad  to  break  away  from  the  old  ideas  if  they 
dared. 

I  know  what  that  means  myself.  I  was  trained  in  the  old  ideas  ; 
and  I  remember  the  first  time  I  read  a  pamphlet  in  favor  of  univer- 
sal salvation,  and  how  my  heart  leaped  to  it.  It  was  written  by  Dr. 
Bellows.  It  seemed  to  me  I  would  give  the  world  to  believe  it ;  but 
I  prayed  against  it,  and  I  wept  as  I  prayed,  lest  it  was  a  temptation 
of  the  devil.  I  feared  not  only  for  myself,  but  lest  I  might  endanger 
the  souls  of  others. 

There  are,  then,  many  things  that  prevent  the  rapid  growth  of 
Unitarian  ideas.  Some  think,  because  our  gospel  is  so  simple,  people 
ought  to  leap  to  the  acceptance  of  it.  But  simplicity  in  art,  simplicity 
in  literature,  simplicity  in  music,  simplicity  in  dress,  is  the  result  of 
the  highest  culture.  It  is  not  simplicity  which  common  people, 
who  have  not  thought  much,  care  about. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  stands  more  than  anything  else  in  the 
way  of  organizing  Unitarian  churches,  and  that  is  the  real  growth  of 
Unitarianism.  On  the  way  from  Boston  to  Washington  I  have  been 
reading  a  book  written  by  Rev.  George  A.  Gordon  of  the  Old  South 
Church.  I  spoke  of  it  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  exclaimed : 
"  Liberalism  in  the  Old  South  Church !  When  I  was  a  boy  in  Bos- 
ton, we  used  to  make  matches  by  picking  up  sticks  on  the  street,  and 
poking  them  into  the  keyhole  of  the  Old  South  Church  to  get  the 
brimstone  on  them."     [Laughter.]     In  this  intensely  interesting  book 
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there  is  not  a  single  shred  of  the  old  faith  left  except  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  character  of  Jesus.  The  book  is  frankly  Universalist  in 
regard  to  the  next  world.  The  writer  says  that  the  scheme  of  Ortho- 
doxy which  has  been  held  and  taught  leads  necessarily  and  logically 
to  atheism ;  and,  if  the  Christian  Church  is  going  to  be  saved  as  a 
force  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  got  to  get  rid  of  all  that.  Most 
of  the  people  who  attend  that  old  church  would  feel  no  sort  of  neces- 
sity of  going  to  hear  Mr.  Van  Ness  in  the  same  square,  or  to  Dr. 
Hale's,  to  get  liberalism.  They  get  all  they  want  at  home.  It  is  a 
popular  boast,  **  Our  minister  is  so  liberal  that  we  don't  need  to  go 
anywhere  else  to  get  Unitarian  ideas."  This  is  true  so  often  that  it 
stands  in  the  way  of  organizing  Unitarian  churches.  People  get  their 
liberalism  without  the  necessity  of  paying  for  it  by  independence  and 
courage. 

But,  as  we  look  forward,  this  obstacle  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  successes.  The  old  churches  look  like  fortresses 
that  we  need  to  capture ;  but,  when  you  get  inside,  you  find  they  are 
manned  by  those  who  are  really  our  friends.  When  I  look  at  condi- 
tions like  this,  I  sometimes  think  of  the  iceberg  on  its  journey  from 
Greenland  to  the  equator.  When  it  first  breaks  off  from  the  glacier, 
it  is  blue,  solid,  hard  as  rock.  But  it  begins  to  float  and  drift,  the 
sun  shines  upon  it,  the  airs  play  around  it,  the  waves  beat  against  its 
side,  and  by  and  by  it  gets  away  to  the  south  into  warmer  seas  and 
more  tropical  airs ;  and,  though  it  looks  just  as  solid,  just  as  blue,  just 
as  hard,  as  when  it  first  started  on  its  journey,  if  you  examine  it  care- 
fully, it  is  only  a  shell  of  its  former  self.  It  is  honeycombed  through 
and  through ;  and  by  and  by  the  time  comes  when  something  strikes 
against  it,  and  it  topples  over  and  disappears  forever. 

I  believe  that  these  solid-looking  orthodoxies  that  are  around  us  on 
every  hand  are  being  played  upon  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  by  the 
forces  that  surround  them,  and,  though  they  look  as  solid  and  defiant  • 
as  ever,  that  we  shall  seek  for  them  some  morning,  and  the  sunny 
waves  of  the  blue  sea  will  be  rolling  over  where  they  were,  and  the 
blue  sky  will  be  overhead,  and  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  them  on  the 
wide  ocean  of  human  life. 

What  is  in  our  favor  ?  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  in  the  slight- 
est degree  discouraged  or  troubled,  for  everything  is  in  our  favor. 
The  stars  in  their  courses  are  fighting  for  us.  All  the  recognized 
science  of  the  world  is  in  our  favor,  all  the   recognized  historical 
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criticism,  the  history  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  religions,  all  schol- 
arly Scriptural  criticism, —  all  these  things  are  in  our  favor.  The 
growth  of  civilization,  the  increasing  tenderness  of  the  human  heart 
that  refuses  to  bear  any  longer  the  burden  of  the  old  cruel  creeds,: — 
all  these  things  are  in  our  favor.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
how  long  we  have  to  wait.  I  feel  as  certain  of  the  victory  of  our 
ideas  as  Galileo  felt  of  the  victory  of  the  Copernican  system  when 
he  caught  sight  for  the  first  time  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter.  When  he 
first  saw  those  moons,  the  Ptolemaic  system  ruled  all  Europe.  It  was 
entrenched  in  every  university.  The  pope  supported  it,  everybody 
believed  it.  But  the  minute  that  Galileo  saw  the  moons  of  Jupiter, 
that  moment  the  Ptolemaic  system  was  dead.  It  was  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  growth,  of  time  for  the  people  to  find  out  the  facts.  God's 
great  facts  were  inconsistent  with  the  Ptolemaic  system, —  facts  which 
had  been  discovered  by  a  few  lonely  scholars.  So  all  the  great  truths 
of  the  world  are  in  our  favor.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  if  the 
old  beliefs  in  their  outward  form  last  another  thousand  years.  The 
future  of  humanity, —  I  will  not  say  belongs  to  Unitarianism,  for  that 
name  inay  be  changed,  though  I  hope  not,  for  it  is  a  magnificent 
name, —  but  the  future  of  humanity  is  bound  up  with  the  ideas  which 
we  represent. 

In  order  that  we  may  help  on  this  victory, —  a  victory  which  en- 
slaves nobody,  but  only  sets  free, —  what  are  we  to  do } 

We  must  get  over  the  easy-going  optimism  which  believes  the 
world  will  go  just  right,  whether  we  do  anything  about  it  or  not. 
We  must  come  into  possession  ourselves  of  great,  earnest  convic- 
tions. How  many  of  you  have  a  conviction  ?  I  have  met  a  great 
many  people  who  supposed  they  had  them,  but,  when  I  investigated, 
I  found  that  they  had  inherited  opinions,  beliefs,  traditions,  preju- 
dices ;  but,  even  with  a  microscope,  you  could  not  discover  a  convic- 
tion about  them.  A  conviction  means  something  of  which  you 
have  become  convinced.  It  implies  study,  thought,  pondering  on 
problems,  making  up  your  mind  which  way  the  work  of  God  would 
lead  you,  and  which  way  you  ought  to  go.  We  are  not  worth  a 
straw  in  the  kingdom  of  God  until  we  are  informed  and  animated  by 
the  spirit,  and  moved  by  conviction.  I  would  rather  have  six  Unita- 
rians armed  with  convictions  than  a  mob  of  them  who  had  only 
prejudices  and  inherited  notions.  Some  Unitarians  seem  to  think 
that  they  are  like  men  who  belong  to  a  club  when  they  unite  with  a 
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religious  society.  They  think  they  have  paid  for  their  pews,  and 
will  drop  in  when  they  feel  like  it.  I  have  attended  within  twenty- 
ope  years  the  funerals  of  hundreds  of  Unitarians  of  this  kind,  who 
paid  no  attention  to  religious  services  during  their  life,  but  felt  they 
must  be  buried  by  a  Unitarian  minister;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
which  I  take  more  satisfaction  than  in  burying  such  people.  I  wish 
I  could  attend  the  funerals  of  all  of  them  at  one  time.  Unitarianism 
would  be  the  stronger  for  it.  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it ; 
but,  if  I  could  get  along  all  my  life  without  a  church  and  without  a 
minister,  I  would  "  play  a  lone  hand  "  all  through.  I  would  never 
ask  a  man  whom  I  had  never  helped  when  I  was  alive  to  say  a  few 
words  over  my  body.  I  would  take  my  chances  without  them.  The 
only  kind  of  Unitarians  worth  our  having  are  those  who  are  Unita- 
rians every  day  in  the  week ;  who  on  stormy  Sundays,  as  well  as  fair 
ones,  are  to  be  found  wherever  there  is  anything  to  be  done ;  who, 
wherever  there  is  a  cause  to  be  pleaded  for  or  a  battle  to  be  fought, 
are  to  be  counted  on.  They  are  the  only  kind  of  Unitarians  that 
give  strength  to  the  cause.  The  man  who  says  to  me,  patronizingly, 
that  he  thought  he  would  drop  into  my  church,  I  do  not  care  to  see 
there.  I  want  people  who  believe  that  this  church  comes  nearer  to 
representing  the  truth  of  God  than  any  other  that  the  sun  shines 
on,  and  who  are  willing  to  help  fight  for  the  principles  for  which  this 
church  stands. 

We  have  at  last  succeeded  in  organizing  a  church  to  which  Mr. 
Lincoln,  were  he  living,  would  be  glad  to  come.  The  story  is  told 
in  Carpenter's  **  Six  Months  at  the  White  House  *'  that,  in  discussing 
these  matters,  Mr.  Lincoln  one  day  said,  "  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  there  is  a  church  organized  on  the  simple  basis  of  the  ten 
commandments,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  man,  I  shall  be  glad  to  join 
that  church."  Here  it  is  !  After  thirty  years  of  struggle  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  has  at  last  come  to  the  consciousness  that  what  it 
has  been  about  all  the  time  was  trying  to  define  itself  as  the  Church 
of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man.  Let  us,  then,  proclaim  all  over  this 
country  that  here  at  last  is  organized  Mr.  Lincoln's  religion, —  a  re- 
ligion grand  enough  to  appeal  to  the  mightiest  leadership  that  this 
country  has  ever  developed,  grand  enough  to  bow  in  reverence  the 
most  magnificent  head  that  has  ever  been  raised  among  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  is  the  religion  for  which  we  stand,  and  to  which 
we  are  to  consecrate  ourselves. 
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Study  the  history  of  the  early  Church,  and  you  will  note  that  three 
or  four  or  a  dozen  men  and  women  who  were  touched  by  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  new  life,  who  believed'  in  God  and  were  filled  by  the 
new  spirit,  got  together  in  an  upper  chamber  or  in  a  private  house, 
no  matter  where,  and  determined  that  they  would  help  each  other 
live  this  life,  and  spread  the  holy  contagion  through  the  community. 
They  were  a  church,  but  they  did  not  have  any  meeting-house.  The 
trouble  with  us  is  that  we  are  haunted  by  a  fatal,  pestilential  heresy 
that  we  have  got  to  have  a  meeting-house  before  we  can  have  a 
church.  Did  you  ever  notice  God's  method  in  the  natural  world  ? 
He  does  not  create  a  shell,  and  then  try  to  coax  a  shell-fish  to  get 
into  it.  He  creates  a  centre  of  life  ;  and,  as  it  g^ows,  it  secretes  its 
own  shell.  If  people  would  go  about  it,  we  might  have  five  hundred 
new  churches,  centres  of  religious  life,  religious  inspiration,  religious 
enthusiasm,  religious  power,  within  the  next  year.  It  is  the  people 
who  make  a  church,  not  the  building  they  meet  in.  The  church  is 
an  organization  of  people  ready  to  work  together  in  the  love  of  God. 
I  believe  Unitarianism  will  never  be  much  of  a  power  until  it  shall 
take  hold  of  the  brain  and  the  hearts  and  the  consciences  of  men  and 
women  who  have  come  together  in  their  little  circles  to  say.  Let  us 
work  together  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  When  they 
do  that,  when  you  get  the  life,  God  will  take  care  of  the  business  of 
creating  the  shell. 

Let  us  not,  then,  keep  still  while  we  speculate  as  to  what  the  out- 
look is  or  ought  to  be.  Let  us  go  to  work  and  take  possession  of  the 
outlook,  and  make  it  a  forward  movement  for  the  life  of  God  ainong 
men. 
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OTHER  LIBERAL   CHRISTIAN  WOMEN. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  National  Alliance  for  the  election  of 
vice-presidents  and  directors  was  held  in  All  Souls'  Church,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Oct.  23,  1895.  Present  166  delegates,  5  life  mem- 
bers, and  15  members  of  the  Executive  Board.  This  was  purely  a 
business  meeting,  and  was  opened  at  2.15  by  a  few  words  of  welcome 
from  the  president,  Mrs.  Dix. 

The  special  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  consider 
the  question  of  appointing  honorary  vice-presidents  reported  through 
the  chairman,  Mrs.  George  S.  Hale,  *^  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  create 
the  office  of  honorary  vice-president."  The  committee  made  the 
following  recommendation :  "  That  the  Nominating  Committee  may 
nominate  and  at  each  biennial  meeting  this  society  may  elect  honor- 
ary life  members^  provided  that  not  more  than  three  shall  be  elected 
at  any  one  meeting."  The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  recom- 
mendation was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mrs.  Pond  for  the  Nominating  Committee  read  the  ballot  as  pre- 
pared by  the  committee,  and  later  announced  the  result  of  the  vote 
whereby  the  following  vice-presidents  and  directors  were  declared 
elected :  — 

For  Vice-Presidents. 

New  England  Kate  Ganneit  Wells,  Boston,  Mass. 

Middle  States  Ellen  W.  Stanwood,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Southern  States  Caroline  I.  Chanev,  Richmond,  Va. 

Middle  West  Mary  W.  McKittrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Rocky  Mountains  Rebecca  P.  Utter,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Pacific  Coast  LucY  W.  Stebbins,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

For  Directors. 

Maine  Eliza  M.  F.  Bartlett,  Waterville. 

New  Hampshire     Mary  A.  Downing,  Concord. 
Vermont  Mary  C.  Warder,  Brattleboro. 

Massachusetts  ELIZABETH  P.  Channing,  Milton. 

Sarah  £.  Hooper,  Boston. 

Maria  W.  Hodgdon,  Arlington. 

Abby  a.  Peterson,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Phcebe  M.  Waldo,  Salem. 

Sarah  Theo.  Brown,  Worcester. 

Abby  L.  Stone,  Worcester. 

Anne  B.  Richardson,  Lowell. 

Elizabeth  B.  Lombard,  Plymouth. 
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Rhode  Island  Mary  E.  Cleveland,  Providence. 

New  York  Mary  Louise  Catlin,  Brooklyn. 

Charlotte  E.  Curtis,  Geneseo. 
New  Jersey  Elizabeth  N.  Bell,  Rutherford. 

Pennsylvania  ELIZABETH  J.  May,  Philadelphia. 

Illinois  Victoria  M.  Richardson,  Princeton. 

Missouri  Kate  M.  Guiwits,  Kansas  City. 

California  Clara  A.  Barrett,  Sausalito. 

Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  San  Francisco. 

Reports  of  the  Study  Class  and  Cheerful  Letter  Committees  and 
of  the  Post-office  Mission  were  read,  showing  much  accomplished 
during  the  past  year  and  well-devised  plans  for  the  future. 

One  of  the  directors,  having  just  been  in  Atlanta,  gave  an  enthu- 
siastic account  of  what  was  being  done  at  the  Unitarian  Exhibit  at 
the  Cotton  States  Exposition. 

On  the  following  day  the  newly  elected  vice-presidents  and  direc- 
tors held  a  meeting  at  the  Arlington,  nine  members  being  present. 
The  following  officers  were  elected,  the  election  being  afterwards 
made  a  unanimous  one  by  the  written  votes  of  absent  members  :  — 

For  President^  Mrs.  B.  Ward  Dix  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Recording  Secretary ^  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fifield,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
Corresponding  Secretary^  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Davis,  New  York. 
Treasurer^  Miss  Flora  L.  Close,  25  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  various  standing  committees  were  also  elected,  and  may  be  found 
in  the  Alliance  Manual. 

On  October  24,  from  4  till  7  p.m.,  the  officers  of  the  Alliance  held 
a  public  reception  in  the  parlors  of  the  Arlington  Hotel.  This  was 
very  fully  attended  by  members  of  the  Alliance,  delegates  to  the  Con- 
ference, and  friends  generally,  and  did  much  to  add  to  the  social  part 
of  the  Conference. 

The  report  of  the  corresponding  secretary  was  presented  in  print, 
and  read  by  her.  This  showed  great  increase  of  enthusiasm  and 
good  results  in  every  department  of  work.  There  are  now  164 
Branches,  with  a  total  membership  of  7,727,  26  new  Branches  having 
been  organized  during  the  past  year.  Since  the  last  biennial  meet- 
ing in  1894  the  Branches  report  having  raised  $40,401.  This  amount 
has  been  widely  distributed  ;  and,  while  many  of  the  smaller  Branches 
have  needed  what  they  have  been  able  to  raise  for  their  own  church 
expenses,  various  denominational  and  educational  enterprises  have 
received  the  usual  support,  weak  and  struggling  churches  have  been 
helped,  and  new  movements  have  been  encouraged.  The  Japan  Mis- 
sion, the  circuit  work  as  proposed  for  the  South,  and  the  missionary 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Carr  and  Mrs.  Wilkes  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  dwelt 
upon  by  the  secretary  as  the  best  sort  of  Alliance  work,  and  depend- 
ent for  good  results  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Branches.  The  self-sacri- 
ficing labors  of  Rev.  Helen  G.  Putnam  were  presented,  and  the 
further  help  of  the  Branches  solicited  in  her  behalf. 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  treasurer's  report :  — 

Receipts  for  membership  fees  since  Sept.  1, 1894 $1,878.82 

Balance  in  treasury  Sept.  i,  1894       1,248.87 

Interest  on  deposits  in  bank 28.26 

<^3*^  55-95 

Of  this  has  been  expended :  — 

For  salaries  of  officers I880.00 

Travelling  expenses  of  officers  and  delegates  and  expenses  of 

biennial  meeting ^SS-^S 

For  stationery,  postage,  and  printing,  including  Manual  and 

Study  Class  Leaflets 613.66 

For  Cheerful  Letter 50.00 

$1,798.71 
Balance  in  treasury $1,357.24 

The  treasurer  reports  to  the  Branches  according  to  the  by-laws  as 
follows :  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  Branches  and  sent 
through  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  $4,360.81. 

The  treasurer  also  holds,  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Board,  for 
Meadville  student,  Japan  Library,  and  Southern  work,  $227. 


THE    UNITARIAN   CHURCH    TEMPERANCE 

SOCIETY. 

BUSINESS    RECORD. 

The  meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Temperance  Society  was  held  in 
All  Souls*  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Oc- 
tober 23,  the  president,  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  in  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  meeting,  Mr.  Eliot  said,  in  substance :  We  come 
here  face  to  face  with  one  of  the  greatest  social  problems  of  our 
time.  When  I  use  the  word  "  social,"  I  point  to  a  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  this  temperance  discussion.  Not  many  years  ago  the 
temperance  problem  might  have  been  called  a  problem  for  individ- 
uals; that  is,  it  dealt  chiefly  with  the  rescue  of  individuals  from  in- 
temperance. The  problem  remains  the  same  to-day,  only  it  has 
taken  to  itself  a  still  larger  meaning.  Individual  rescue  is  still  the 
object  of  our  endeavor,  but  we  are  now  looking  at  the  question  as 
one  which  deals  with  society  and  the  welfare  of  society  at  large. 
The  temperance  question  enters  into  the  problem  of  a"  people's 
health,  the  problem  of  crime,  the  problem  of  poverty  and  its  remedy. 
It  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  discuss  it  this  afternoon. 
We  are  looking  at  it  with  calmer  eyes  than  has  sometimes  been 
done,  and  the  watchwords  are  investigation  on  the  one  hand  and  ed- 
ucation on  the  other.  The  agencies  that  are  at  work  to-day  —  and 
we  may  be  thankful  that  it  is  so  —  are  science,  the  Church,  and  the 
law.  All  three  of  these  agencies  we  have  represented  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Eliot  then  introduced  Rev.  D.  N.  Beach,  who  read  an  able 
paper,  in  which  the  Norwegian  method  of  dealing  with  the  drink 
problem  was  advocated.  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  followed  with 
an  address  explanatory  of  the  object  and  work  of  **  The  Committee 
of  Fifty."  A  paper  by  Rev.  A  P.  Doyle,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of  America,  was  then  read,  in  the 
absence  of  Father  Doyle,  by  Mr.  Eliot  ' 

During  the  meeting  a  telegram  was  received  from  the  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  which  was  holding  its  session  at  Balti- 
more, bringing  cordial  greetings  from  that  body,  to  which  a  reply  of 
the  same  tenor  was  sent  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  church  was  well  filled,  and  the  meeting  was  certainly  one  of 
the  best  the  society  has  ever  held.  Regre^  was  expressed  that 
Father  Doyle  was  unable  to  be  present  personally. 


LIST  OF  DELEGATES, 


Reported  as  appointed  to  the  Sixteenth  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches,  held  at 
Washington,  D.C.,  Oct.  21-24,  1895. 


The  asterisk  appears  only  before  the  names  of  those  persons  who  did  noi  hand  in 
their  delegate  tickets  at  Washington. 

MAINE. 

AUGUSTA— Christ  Church:  Rer.  E.  E.  Newbert,  MIm  Emma  O.  French,  MUa  Mary  A.  Carver. 
Basoob— Independent  Congregational  Society:  *B«v.  Beth  C.  Beach,  Miss  C.  S.  Baldwin,  Miss 

M.  J.  Baldwin. 
Belfast— First  Parish :  Rev.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Lelghton,  Mrs.  David  Alexander. 
Eastport  —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  Basket  D.  CatUn,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Hume.  Miss  A.  A. 

Milllken. 
Kbnnxbumk— First  Congregatloiial  Parish:  Rev.  E.  J.  Prescott,  F.  P.  Hall,  Annie  Nason. 
PORTL AND- First  Parish:  Rev.  John  C.  Perkins,  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Selden  Connor. 

Preble  Cbapel :  Rev.  William  T.  Phelan,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Phelan,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Farrlngton. 
8 AGO— The  Second  Parish:  Rev.  J.  L.  Marsh,  Miss  Eliza  Mason,  Miss  Florence  Mason. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

AN DOTXR— Congregational  Unitarian  Society:  *Rev.  Lyman  Clark.  Clarence  8.  Garr,  Mrs. 

Emily  Carr.  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Boron. 
Concord  —  Second  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Frank  L.  Phalen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L. 

Stratton. 
DovKR— First  Unitarian  Society  of  Christians:  Rev.  Duren  J.  H.  Ward,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Worthen. 
Dublin— First  Congregational  Society:  *Rev.  George  Patten,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  Charles  Gowlng. 
ExxTKR— First  Unitarian  Society:  *Rev.  Alfred  C.  Nlckerson,  *  Miss  Mary  E.  Hartwell,  Miss 

Annabel  Warren.    Alternates :  *  Miss  Alice  Chesley,  Miss  Annie  Shate. 
FRAN0K8TOWN  —  Union  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  W.  F.  Place. 
Kbenb— Congregational  Society:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Elder,  *  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bart,  Mrs.  Mary 

H.  Ela. 
Lebanon  — First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Charles  C.  Ylnal,*C.  D.  Smith,  Mrs. 

J.  E.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Baker. 
Littleton— First  Unitarian  Church:  *Bev.  Leroy  Fletcher  Snapp,  Gen.  George  T.  Craft, 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Parker. 
Manchester— First  UniUrldn  Society:  Rev.  Charles  J.  Staples,  'George  W.  Weeks,  *Mrt. 

Robert  Carr.    Alternate :  *  Mrs.  George  W.  Weeks. 
MiLFORD  — First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  A.  Judson  Rich.  *Mrs.  William  Richardson,  Mlas 

E.  A.  Livermore. 
Nashua- First   Congregational  Society:  *Rev.  E.    Powell,  Miss    Henrietta   Prescott,  Miss 

Kate  Thayer. 
Pbterboro— Congregational  Church:  Rev.  George  E.  Ltttlefleld,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Littlefleld, 

*  Eben  W.  Jones. 
Rochester— Church  of  the  Unity:  Rev.  W.  H.  Walbrldge,  Mrs.  Sarah  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Catherine 

Wlswell. 
Wilton— Liberal  Christian  Church:  Rev.  John  C.  Mitchell,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pevey. 
Wilton  Centre— First  Congregational  Church  and  Society:  Rev.  John  G.  BUtchell.  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Dwlght  Abbott. 
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VERMONT. 

Brattlbboro  — Unitarian  Gonfnrcgatlonal  Society:  Rot.  E.  Bradford  Leavltt,  Hon.  Dorman  B. 

Eaton.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Warder. 
BrRLiNOTON— First  Congregational  Society:  Rer.  Joel  H.  Metcalf,  Mra.  Edward  Weill,  Mlu 

Anna  WelU. 
MOBTPBLIKB  —  Church  of  the  Metilah :  Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mre.  A.  Johonnott. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Abdotxb,  North— North  ParUh  Church  and  Society:  Rev.  Charles  Noyes,  *Hon.  Moses  T. 
Stevens,  Mrs.  John  Eliot. 

Arlivoton  — First  Congregational  Parish:  Rev.  Frederick  QUI,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Hopkins. 

A8HBY— First  Parish:  Rev.  George  S.  Shaw,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  J.  W.  Shelden. 

Athol— First  Congregational  Church :  *Rev.  S.  W.  Sutton.  *  Mr.  and  'Mrs.  Leander  B.  Morse. 
Second  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Carl  O.  Horst,  *Mr.  and  *Mrs.  Luden  Lord. 

Atbr— First  UnlUrian  Parish:  Mrs.  E.  B.  Putterfield,  Miss  Mabel  Whltcomb. 

Barvstablb— Congregational  Church  and  Society:  Rev.  John  A.  Bevington,  *  Miss  Desire  E. 
Hinckley,* MUs  Abble  L.  Hinckley. 

Barrb— First  Parish :  *Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey.  •  Mrs.  Bfary  H.  Bates,  *  Miss  Laura  Jenkins. 

Bbachmont— Church  of  the  Unity:  *Rev.  Bber  R.  Butler,  *  Horace  Tobey,  *  Mrs.  C.  J.  Shaw. 

BBDroBD— First  Parish:  Rev.  O.  J.  Fairfield.  Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Bacon.  *  Mrs.Qeorge  R.  BUnn. 

Bblxobt— Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave,  J.  V.  Fletcher,  I.  H.  Locke.  Al- 
ternates :  *  Miss  Anne  Learned.  *  Miss  Maria  Llvermore. 

BBBLiir— First  Unitarian  Society:  *  Rev.  and  *  Mrs.  O.  F.  Pratt,  *  Hon.  William  Bassett. 

Bbrhardstos  — Congregational  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Francis  W.  Holden,  *Mrs.  Hattle 
Brown,  *  Miss  Maria  Sanderson. 

Bbtbrlt— First  Parish:  *Rev.  William  B.  Geoghegan,  *  James  A.  Marsters,  *  Mrs.  Nancy  0. 
Marsters. 

BOLTOV— First  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  William  J.  Leonard,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Woodbury, 

*  Miss  Lucy  H.  Sawyer. 

BOSTOK— Arlington  Street  Church:  Rev.  John  Cuckson.  BIrs.  James  B.  Case,  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Grew. 

Church  of  the  Disciples :  Miss  L.  Freeman  Clarke,  Miss  A.  P.  Rogers. 

Buliinch  Place  Chapel :  Mrs.  C.  L.  Eliot. 

Church  of  the  Unity:  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  Henry  F.  Miller,  *  James  N.  North.  Alter- 
nates :  *  Alfred  Ewer,  *  Frank  B.  Thayer. 

First  Church  in  Boston:  Rev.  Stopford  W.  Brooke,  Helen  E.  Brooke,  Benjamin  W.  Munroe. 

King's  Chapel:  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  Mr.  Oscar  H.  Sampson,  *  Mr.  Ernest  Jackson. 

New  South  Church:  F.  £.  Bartley,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wlggln,  Mrs.  F.  R.  TlbbetU.  Alternates: 
*  Mr.  and  •  Mrs.  H.  C.  Whltcomb,  *  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sparhawk. 

Second  Church :  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  *  Charles  W.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Brown. 

South  Congregational  Church:  *Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  George  O.  Carpenter, 
Mrs.  William  Howell  Roed.    Alternates :  *  Mrs.  J.  W.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Hooper. 

<Allston)  — Unity  Church:  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward,  Mrs.  Annie  E.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Prince. 

(Brighton)— First  Parish:  *Rev.  Albert  Walkley,  Miss  M.  O.  Pierce,  Miss  Georgia  D. 
Llvermore. 

(Charlestown)— Harvard  Church:  *Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Ernest  C.  Marshall,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Hurd. 

(Dorchester)  —  First  Parish:  Rev.  Eugene  R.  Shlppen,  *J.  Homer  Pierce,  Miss  Jennie 
G.  Moseley.    Alternates:  Henry  F.  Howe,  *  Geo.  C.  Burgess. 

(Dorchester)  —  Third  Religious  Society:  *  Rev.  Frederick  B.  Mott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Eddy. 

(Dorchester)  — Norfolk  Unitarian  Church:  'Rev.  William  H.  Branlgau,  *  Samuel  H.  Bab- 
cock,  *  Horace  S.  Fowle. 

(Dorchester)- Society  of  Christ  Church:  Rev.  B.  A.  Goodrldge,  *Joslah  H.  Carter,  *  Mrs. 
Frank  B.  Lothrop,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Lewis, 

(East  Boston)  — The  Church  of  Our  Father:  *Rev.  Richmond  Flske,  D.D.,  Henry  Peterson. 

*  Arthur  D.  Rogers,  Maria  Peterson. 

(Jamaica  Plain)  — First   Congregational  Society:  *Rev.  Charles  F.   Dole,  Mrs.  A.  Davis 

Weld,  Miss  Alice  G.  Morse. 
(Neponset)  —  Church  of  the  Unity :  Rev.  George  Herbert  Hoemer,  Laban  Pratt,  Mrs.  John  W. 

Porter. 
(Roslindale)  —  Unitarian  Church  of  RosUndale:   Rev.   Richard  W.  Boynton.  Miss  Mary 

Hastings.  *  Miss  Clara  Webb,  Rev.  Harriett  B.  Boynton. 
(Roxbury)  —  All  Souls'  Church:  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon,  Henry  S.  Bean,  Mrs.  Charles  Newhall. 
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Brzwstsr— First  Pariah:  *ReT.  Thomas  Dawes,  Capt.  and  Mra.  J.  Henry  Saan.    Alternate : 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  Newell. 
Bridovwatbr  — First  Congregational  Society:   *Rev.  Charles  A.  Allen,  *HolUa    M.  Black- 
stone.*  Miss  Martha  Keith. 
Bridobwatsr,  East— First  Parish:  •Rev.  JohnW.  Qoinby,  *  BIrs.  Soaan  M.  Keith, * Charlee 

F.  Mann. 
Bridobwatbr,   Wbst— First  Congregational   Society:    Bev.  K   B.  Maglathlln,  Fnmds  E. 

Howard,  *Mary  P.  Whitman. 
Brockton  —  Unity  Church :  *  Mrs.  Minerva  H.  Bird,  *  ^iss  Mary  J.  Hayward,  A.  0,  Thompeon. 
Brookpikld— First    Congregational    Church:    Rev.    William    L.    Walsh,   Henry  B.   GBoeby, 

Mrs.  J.  W.  LiTermare.    Altamates:  *Mrs.  fl.  L.  Butterworth.  *Mrs.  H.  P.  Ctorald. 
Brooklinr  — First  Parish:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Steams. 
Caxbridob— First  Parish:  *BeT.  B.  M.  Crothers,  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Allen,  D.D.,  Mrs.  C.  8. 

Gage. 
Caxbridoxport  —  Third  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  U.  Johnson,  Mrs. 

Chas.  L.  Jones. 
Canton  — First  Congregational  Parish:  Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks,  *  Charles  H.  French,*  William  O. 

Chapman,  Miss  Mary  Donbifr.  Miss  C.  F.  Downes. 
Carlislx— First  Religions  Society:  Mrs.  H.  W.  Wilson. 
CHRLM8FORD— First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Granville  Pierce,  Mrs.  Lney  Fletcher,  Mrs. 

F.  A.  Adams. 
■Chblsba- First  Unitarian  Society:  *Rev.  A.  P.  Reecord,  *Mr.   C.  A.  Dockham,  Miss  A.  E. 

Holmes. 
Chicopbb— First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  C.  F.  Abbott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert W.  Bemls. 
Clinton— First  Unitarian  Society:  *Rev.  James  C.  Dunoan,  *Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Harris,  Mrs. 

Christopher  C.  Stone,  Christopher  C.  Stone,  George  W.  Weeks. 
COHASSKT  — *  Rev.  Joseph  Osgood,  D.O.,  *Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Tower. 
Concord  —  First  Parish :  Rev.  Loren  B.  MacDonald,  Mr.  Harvey  Wheeler,  Miss  Angelina  BalL 

Alternates:  *Prescott  Keyes.  *Mrs.  William  Wheeler. 
Danvbrs- Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  *^ev.  Eugene  De  Normandie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 

Lummus. 
Dbdham  — First  Parish:  Rev.  William  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  Miss  Ellen  H.  Crehore,  Mrs.  Mary  Cole. 
Third  Parish:  Rev.  Obed  Eidridge,  *Mrs.  Reuben ;Colbum,  Miss  Elisabeth  Fisher.    Alter- 
nates :  *  Mrs.  William  Colburn,  *  Miss  Anna  Colburn,  Miss  G.  D.  Ellis. 
DiOHTON— Pedobaptlst  Congregational  Society:  *Rev.  Bfary  L.  Leggett,  *  Mrs.  Nancy  Baxter* 

*  F.  Waldron.    Alternates :  *  Mrs.  E.  Horton,  *  Mrs.  J.  Standish. 

Do VBR— First  Parish:  *Rev.  Obed  Eidridge,  Mrs.  Sarah  Smith,   Frank  Smith.     Alternates: 

*  George  D.  Burrage,  *  Mrs.  Mary  Smith. 

Fairhavbn  — Washington  Street  Christian  Church:  Rev.  H.  L.  Buzzell,*Mlss  R.  L.  H.  Taber. 

*  Mrs.  W.  P.  Winsor. 

Fall  Riybb- Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Arthur  May  Knapp,*Mrs.  James  M.  Morton,  *  Mrs. 
William  R.  Warner. 

FiTOHBURO  —  First  Parish:  Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman,  J.  F.  D.  Garfield,  Mrs.  Effle  M.  F.  Hart- 
well. 

Florxncb— Free  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  F.  A.  Hinckley,  Henry  B.  Haven,  L.  F.  8. 
Plimpton. 

FRAXiNOHAJf  —  First  Church :  Rev.  Ernest  C.  Smith,  *  Thos.  C.  Porter,  *  Abby  S.  Perry. 

Gardnbr— First  Unitarian  Society:   Rev.  William  Channing  Brown,  *John  Sawln,  •William 
Soule,  Mrs.  R.  Bessett. 

GLOUCB8TBR  — First  Parish:  *Rev.  L.  W.  Mason.  *Mr.  and  *Mrs.  Eben  Davis. 

Grbxnfibld- Third  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Arthur  A.  Brooks,  *  Mrs.  George  E.  Lyons, 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Peabody. 

Oroton  — First  Parish:  *Rev.  Joshua    Toung>,   D.D.,  *Mlss   Georglana  A.  Boutwell.    Mrs. 
Daniel  Needham. 

Harvard— First  Congregational  Parish:    *Rev.  J.  P.  Sheaf e,  *Mr.  and  *Mr8.  Andrew  Fair- 
bank. 

Havbrhill  — First  Parish:  Rev.  F.  A.  Qllmour. 

HiNOHAM  —  First  Parish :  Rev.  John  W.  Day,  *  Ebed  L.  Ripley.  WUmon  W.  Blackmar,  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Blackmar. 
Third  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  C.  T.  Billings,  *  Major  B.  F.  Meservey,  *  Mrs.  H.  A.  Miles. 

HiNOHAX,  South  — Second  Parish:  Rev.  Charles  T.  Billings,  *  Joseph  Jacobs,  David  Cushlng. 

Holtokb— Liberal  Christian  Congregational  Society:  *Rev.  J.  W.  Carney,  *  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Thayer,  Miss  Carrie  Sumner. 

Hopbdalb— The  Hopedale  Parish :  *  Rev.  Lewis   G.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  BIrs.  William  Welch. 
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HUBBARDSTOir— Flnt  GongregatioiiAl  Society:   Rev.  WllUam   Chaonlng    Brown,    *WilUam 

Wheeler,  •  Miss  Clurk. 
HuDBOir— First  Unitarian  Society:  Rer.  John  Mills  Wilson,  James  L.  Harriman,  Edmund  M. 

Stowe. 
Htds  Park  — First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  A.  6.  Pettlnglll.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Rich. 
KizfOSTOir  —  First  Congregational  Parish:  *Rey.  C.  T.  De  Normandle,  *Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  H. 

Faance. 
LAKOASTBR— First  Congregational  Society:  *Rey.  George  M.  Bartol.  D.D..  *  William  A.  Kll- 

bam.  Miss  Mary  W.  Faller. 
Lawrkncs— First  Unltailan  Society:  Rer.  And  Mrs.  George  H.  Tonng,*Btr.  and  *  Mrs.  Will- 
iam T.  MacAlplne,  Miss  Cora  E.  Blodgett. 
LaoMiMSTSR  — First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Bodge,  *Miss  AlTcna 

E.  Johnson.    Alternates :  *  Miss  E.  P.  Grout,  *  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Goss. 
LixiirOTOif  —  First  Congregational  Society :  *  Rev.  Carlton  A.  Staples,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (George  O. 

Davis.  ' 
LKXiiroTON,  East  — Follen  Church:  Rev.  George  W.  Cook,  *  Edward  T.  Harrington,  *  Alfred 

Pierce,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Barrett. 
Lincoln  — UnlUrian  Congregational  Society:  Miss  Cook,  *Mlss  Hulda  Howes,  Miss  Jennie 

Pierce. 
LiTTLVTOH  —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  Isaac  F.  Porter,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Priest,  D.  G. 

Houghton. 
LowsLL  — Flitt  Unitarian  Society:  Charles  H. Cobnm.  Mrs.  C.  F.  Blanchard,  * H.  0.  Guild,  Mrs.. 

Wm.  P.  Braser. 
Ltitn  — Second  Congregational  Society:  *Rev.  Samuel  B.  Stewart,  Chas.  B.  Tebbetts,  Chas.  H. 

NewhalL 
Maldsn  — First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Bailey,  Miss  Sophia  W. 

Sargent,  *  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Jones. 
Marblkhbad  — Second   Congregational  Society:    Rev.    Henry   C.  MacDongall,  *  William    L. 

Hooper,  Miss  Mary  H.  Fabens. 
Marlboro— Second  Parish:  *  Rev.  Edward  F.  Hay  ward,  *  Mrs.  Loren  Arnold,  John  L.  Stone, 

Mrs.  John  L.  Stone. 
Marshfibld  Hills  — Second  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watson  Weed. 
MBDnxLD— First  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  John  A.  Savage,  Henry  E.  Marshall,  Mrs.  Will- 
lam  Marshall. 
Med VORD— First  Parish:  Rev.  Henry  C.  DeLong,  Frank  Hervey. 
Mbndon— First  Parish :  *  Rev.  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  Julius  A.  George. 
Mi  DDLBBORO— First  Unitarian  Society:  'J.  Foster  Tucker,  Alice  E.  S.  Baton.  Adeline  V.  Wood. 
Milton  — First  Congregational  Pariah:    Rev.  Roderick  Stebbins,   Miss  Joanna  Rotcb,  Mrs. 

John  B.  Tlleston. 
Mont agub— Second  Congregational  Society:   Mrs.  G.  A.  Clapp,  *Mr.  and  *Mrs.  Warren  Bard- 
well,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Eaton. 
Nantucxbt— Parish  of  the  Second  Congregation:  Rev.  Francis  P.  S.  Lamb,  Miss  Susan  A. 

Starbuck. 
Natiok,  South— First  Unitarian  Parish:  *Rev.  Leverett  R.  Daniels,  *Mr.  and  *Mrs.  Elliot 

Perry.    Alternate :  *  Mrs.  Harriet  J.  Daniels. 
NxBDHAM  —  First  Congregational  Society  :  Rev.  Philip  S.  Thacher,  Mrs.  Caroline   G.  Mills, 

George  K.  Clarke. 
Nbw  Bbdpord  — First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Paul  R.  Frothlngham,  Mrs.  William  J. 

Rotch,  Frederick  Grinnell. 
Nbwburyport- First  Religious  Society:  *Rev.  Samuel  C.  Beane.  D.D.,  Henry  B.  Little,  Dr. 

John  F.  Young,  Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Gray. 
Nbwton  — Channlng  Religious  Society  :*  Rev.  Francis   B.  Hombrooke,  *  Howard  B.  Coffin. 
Nxwton  Cxntrb— Newton  Centre  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  B.  F.  MacDanlel. 
Nbwton,  Wxst  — First  Unitarian  Society:  *Rev.  J.  C.  Jaynes,   George  H.  Ellis,  George  L. 

Lovett. 
Northampton- Second  Congregational  Society:  T.  M.  Shepherd.  Miss  Sarah  Todd,  Miss  Ella 

I.  Edwards. 
Northboro— First  Congregational  Church  and  Society:  Miss  Ella  Searle,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Stratton, 

Allyn  D.  Phelps. 
Northfibld  — First  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  George  F.  Piper,  Mlas  Eliza  Belcher,  Miss 

Fannie  M.  Piper. 
Norton— Congregational  Parish:  *Rev.  and  *  Mrs.  C.  A.  Young.  *£.  C.  White. 
No  rwell  — First  Parish:  'Rev.  T.  Thompson,  •  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  Wlllard  Torrey. 
Pbabodt  — First  Unitarian  Church:  *Rev.  J.  W.  Hudson,  Nathaniel  Symonds,  Charles  S.  Os- 
good. 
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Pkxbrokb— FlntCbarch:  Rev.  Edward  G.  Guild,  Mrs.  Merlbah  TilUon,  MUt  Alice  P.  Litch- 
field. 
Pefpxrsll  — First  Parish:  Rev.  Albert  C.  White.  *Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Richardson.  *  Oeor^  G. 

Tarbell,  Emeline  Farrington. 
PSTKRS HAM— First  Congregational  Parish:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Greene,  Mrs.  James  Brooks. 
Pitts  PI  ELD— Unity  Church:  Bfrs.  Lyman.  Miss  Florence  Lyman. 
Plymouth  —  First  Parish :  Rev.  C.  P.  Lombard,  Arthur  Lord,  William  8.  Kyle. 
QuiNCT— First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  E.  C.  Butler,  Mrs.  George  Keyes,  Franklin  Faxon. 

Alternate:  *Mrs.  Franklin  Faxon. 
Randolph  — Church  of  the  Unity:  Rev.  Charles  A.  Humphreys,  Mn.  Peter  C.  Wales,  *Mrs. 

Walter  Howard.    Alternates :  Mrs.  William  Porter.  *  Mn.  Ephraim  Belcher. 
RXADIHO— Christian  Union  Church:  Mrs.  Horace  G.  Wadlin. 

Rkvbrk— First  UniUrian  Society:  *  Rev.  Eber  R.  Butler,  'John  T.  Pratt,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Butler. 
Rockland— The  Unitarian  Society:  *Rev.  Frederick  O.  MacOartney,  Charles  A.  Townsend, 

*Miss  Angela  W.  Collins. 
Rows  — First  Congregational  Church:  *Rev.  Herman  Haugerudt  *Mrs.  Julia  F.   Browning, 

*  Frederick  A.  Browning. 
RozBURT,  West— First  Parish:  Rev.  A.  B.  Hussey,  *Mis8  Rogers. 
Salem  — Independent   Congregational   Church  in  Barton  Square:  Rev.  Alfred   Manchester, 

Walter  G.  Harris,  Miss  Ada  E.  Delano. 
First  Church:  *Rev.  George  C.  Cressey,  *  George  S.  Hobbs,  Miss  Sarah  H.  Balch.    Alter- 
nate :  *  Miss  Annie  F.  Perkins. 
Second  Church:  Rev.  Edward  E.  Towle,*  Daniel  A.  Vamey,  *  Joseph  M.  N.  Edwards. 
The  North  Society:  Rev.  Geo.  D.  Latimer,  Mrs.  Charles  Hoffman,  *  Mrs.  James  Braden. 
Sandwich  — First  Church  of  Christ:  Miss  Charlotte  A.  Hall. 

Bcituate— First  Parish:  Rev.  and  *  Mrs.  Watson  Weed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  O.  Allen. 
Sherborn  —  First  Congregational  Church :  Rev.  L.  R.  Daniels,  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Clark,  Miss 

C.  L.  Leland. 
Shirley  —  First  Congregational  Society:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Hazen,  *  Miss  Laura  King. 
SOMBRVILLB— Second  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Mary  T.  Whitney. 
Springfield— Third  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Bradley  Gllman,  Mist  Maria  S.  Foot,  Miss 

Rebecca  Rumrill. 
Sterling- First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  William  S.  Hey  wood.  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Rogg.  Mrs. 

L.  Nelson. 
Stonbham  —  First  Unitarian  Church:  *  Rev.  J.  Herman  Whitmore,  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Jewett,  Miss 

Laura  J.  Nowlin. 
Stow  —  First  Parish:  Rev.  J.  S.  Moulton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Stevens. 

St URBRIDOB— Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  *E.  L.  Bates,* Mr.  and  *Mni.  H.  W.  Nichols. 
Taunton  — First  Congregational  Society:  *Rev.  John  P.  Forbes,  *Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  8.  Paige. 

Alternates :  Miss  Fanny  Townsend,  *  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Atwood,  Miss  Sarah  Keith. 
Tbmplbton  —  First  Parish :  Rev.  J.  M.  W.  Pratt.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Lord. 
Turner's  Falls— Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  and  *  Mrs.  Alfred  Free.  Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Abercrombie. 
Tynosboro- First  Parish:  *  Rev.  William  Brown,  •  Miss  Mary  E.  Bennett,  •  Miss  Ellen  F.  Per- 

ham. 
Upton— First  Unitarian  Society:  *Rev.  T.  E.  Chappell,  *  Rev.  and  *  Mrs.  George  S.  Ball.    Alter- 
nates :  Mrs.  Emily  Harris,  Miss  Lizzie  Ball. 
Walpole— First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Robert  W.  Savage,  Miss  Susan  Bonnie,* Mrs. 

R.  S.  Gray. 
W alth AM  —  First  Parish:  Rev.   W.  Hanson  Pulsford,  Mrs.  John  E.  Soper,  Miss  Mabel  B. 

Soper. 
Watertown  — First  Congregational  Society:  *  Rev.  William  H.   Savage,   Solon    F.  Whitney. 

*Mrs.  R.  A.  Bradford,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Whitney. 
Wavbrley—  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  C.  A.  Livingston,  *  Mrs.  8.  A.  Rice. 
Westboro  — First  Congregational  Society:  *  Rev.  J.  H.  Weeks.  John  L.  Brlgham,  Mrs.  I.  T. 

Swift    Alternates  :  Mrs.  J.  L.  Brigham. 
Westford  —  Westford  Church :  •  Miss  Eliza  T.  Babbitt,  *  Mrs.  John  P.  Barnard. 
Weston  — First  Parish:  Rev.  Charles  F.  Russell,  Horace  Sears,  Miss  Edith  Colbum. 
West  To wnsbnd- Liberal  Christian  Society:  Rev.  George  8.  Shaw,  *  Mr.  and  *Mrs.  Morton 

Barrett,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Shaw. 
WiNCHENDON  — Church  of  the  Unity:  *Rev.  A.  J.  Culp,  •  D.  H.  Barnes,  •  J.  N.  Richardftou. 
Winchester  — Winchester  Unitarian  Society:  "Rev.  Arthur  W.  Littlefleld,  *S.  W.  Twombly, 

*  G.  P.  Brown.  Mrs.  C.  A.  Folsom. 
WOLLA8TON  — Unitarian    Society:    *Rev.    Jame^  E.  Bagley,    Mrs.    Charles   T.    Baker,   Mrs. 

George  W.  Bennett.    Alternate :  Charles  8.  Cummins. 
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WOSCK8TSR— Chnreli  of  the  Unity:  R«v.  Calrln  Stebbini,  •  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  •Cynu  G. 
Wood. 
Second  ParUh:  Mrs.  Phlneat  Ball.  *  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stone,  Mn.  Theodore  Brown,  Mies  Helen  Ball. 
South  Unitarian  ConRregational  Society:  Rev.  George  W.  Kent,  George  A.  Blgelow. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 
Newport— Channlng  Memorial  Church:  Rev.  George  W.  Cutter,  M.D.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WiUlam 

Stevens. 
Providence— First    Congregational    Society:    Rev.  Augustus  M.  Lord,  Augustus  R.  Pelrce, 
Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Burleigh. 
Olney  Street  Congregational  Society:  •  Rev.  Wm.  F.  Fnrman,  *  S.  H.  Tlngley,  •  Miss  M.  Met- 

calf. 
Westminster  Congregational  Society:  «Rev.  Herbert  Mott,  Nathan  H.  Truman,  Mrs.  B.  Ray 
Phelon. 
Tiverton— Bowen   Memorial  Chapel:  Rev.  W.  C.  Litchfield,  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  John  8.  West. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Brooklyn- First  Ecclesiastical  Society:  *Rev.  and  *Mr8.  James  E.  Locke,  'Charles  G.  Will- 
lams. 
Hartford  — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  *Rev.  Joseph  Walte,  *  William  Francis, 

Horace  Cornwall. 

NEW  YORK. 

ALBANY— First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  W.  M.  Brundage,  Ph.D.,  *Mrs.  M.  A.  Clayton,  Miss 

Mary  £.  Hawley. 
Brooklyn  — First  Unitarian  Society:  *Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  *  William  Dodsworth,  Mrs.  W.J. 

Russell.    Alternates :  *  Isaac  H.  Cary,  *  W.  C.  Gardner. 
Second  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  *  Henry  W.  Maxwell, 

Sylvester  Swain.   Alternates :  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Wing,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Bryant. 
Third  Unitarian  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  Stephen  H.  Camp,  W.  P.  Dunwoody,  «  Mrs. 

J.  P.  Leach.    Alternates:  *F.  E.  Southard,  *Mrs.  N.  J.  Blshoprick. 
Willow  Place  Chapel:    *Rev.   Lincoln  E.  Brown.  *  George  C.  Brackett,  *Mrs.  Augustus 

Weddigen. 
Buffalo— First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Thomas  R.  Slicer,  Mrs.  Joslah  G. 

Munroe. 
Ithaoa  — First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  John  M.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  White. 
Nbavbcro  — Church  of  Our  Father:  *Rev.  Arthur  H.  Grant,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  George  W.  Peters. 

Alternates :  Miss  Edith  PoUard,  *  Miss  Anna  Brown. 
Nxw  York— Church  of  the  Messiah:  *Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Gardiner  I.  Colton,  Wm.  T.  Salter. 

Alternate :  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Hale. 
First  Congregational  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams,  Rev.  Frederick  J. 

Gauld. 
(Harlem)  —  Unity  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  M.  St.  C.  Wright,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis,  Mrs.  M.  H. 

Kenyon. 
Rochester- First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Gannett,  *Mrs. 

Susan  R  Hoyt. 
Syracuse -> Unitarian  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Calthrop. 
Troy— First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  B.  M.  Falrchlld. 
YONKERS— First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  J.  T.  Bixby,  Ph.D. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Oranob— First  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Edward  Hale.  Mrs.  R.  0.  Browning,  *Mrs.  Chandler 

Sexton. 
Passaic-  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  Frank  S.  O.  Wicks,  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  Warren  B.  Hutchinson. 
Plainfikld— First  Unitarian  Society:  *Rev.  Hobart  Clark,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Adams,  *Mlss  Bessie 

Reynolds. 
Rutherford— The  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  George  H.  Badger. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Meadvillb— Rev.  W.  I.  Lawrance,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Lawrance,  Miss  Martha  S.  CuUum. 
Philadelphia- First  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Joseph  May,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bradford,  Enoch 
Lewis.     Alternates:  *Mlss  E.  C.  Egner,  *  Frank  R.  Tobey. 

Spring  Garden  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  W.  I.  Nichols,  Samuel  Sartain.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Longstreth. 

Unitarian  Society  of  Gtormantown :  Rev.  James  C.  Hodgins,  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Clark. 

Alternates :  *  Mrs.  John  P.  Ilsley.  Mrs.  H.  L.  Deacon. 
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P1TT8BURO— Flwt  UniUrUn  Charch:  Rev.  Charles  E.  8t  John,  R.  Q.  Whltten,  Mn.  Henry 
Holdflhlp.   Alternates :  *  George  Faunce,  *  Miss  Mary  P.  Semple. 

DELAWARE. 

WiLMnroTOW— First   Unitarian   Society:  Rev.  Alexander  T.  Bowser.  Mrs.  EU  Qarrett.  MUs 
Helen  S.  Oarrett.    Alternates :  *  Daniel  W.  Taylor,  *  O.  O.  Cameron. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimobb— First  Independent  Christ  Church:   Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld,  Hon.    Enoch  Pratt, 
Judge  Thomas  J.  Morris.    Alternates :  *  Mrs.  M.  N.  Perry,  *  Miss  Eaton. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WA0BINOTOV— All    Souls'  Church:  Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen,  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Henry  F. 
Blount. 
People's  Church:  Rev.  Alexander  Kent,  D.D.,  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Munroe,  M.  A.  Clancy. 

VIRGINIA. 
RiOHXOiTD  —  First  Unitarian  Church :  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Seaton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ware  B.  Gay. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Chablkbtov— The  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Henry  A.  Whitman,* Alva  Gage,  Miss  Caroline  H. 

Marsh. 

GEORGIA. 

ATLAHTA— Church  of  Our  'Father:  George   H.  Crafts,  *Mrs.  Fanny  C.  Swift.    Alternates: 

*  John  C.  Pick,  *  Mrs.  Minnie  E.  Owen. 

KENTUCKY. 

LouiSTiLLK— Church  of  the  Messiah:  *ReT.  Charles  J.  K.  Jones,  Mrs.  WllUam  H.  Smith, 

*  Mrs.  CaroUne  Thompson.    Alternates :  *  A.  O.  Munn,  *  F.  N.  HartweU. 

TENNESSEE. 
Ch ATT AVOOOA— First  Unitarian  Church:  Mr.  S.  O.  Price. 

LOUISIANA. 
Nkw  Oblbavs — First  Unitarian  Church :  *  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Pierce. 

OHIO. 

CiiroiKWATi— First  Congregational  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  'Joseph  W. 

Wayne,  Albert  G.  Corre,  Mrs.  Fayette  Smith,  Miss  Fannie  Field. 

Clbvblavd— Unity  Church:  Rev.  Marion  Murdock,  *T.  H.  White,  Mrs.  Irving  R.  Prentiss, 

Mr.  J.  C.  Wllard. 

ILLINOIS. 

ALTOV— First  Unitarian  Church:  *Rev.  W.  M.  Backus,  *Mrs.  A.  D.  Sparks,  *Mrs.   M.  H. 

Sprsgue. 
Ch  10 AOO  — First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  Hon.  D.   L.  Shorey,  Mrs.  Beecher.    Al- 
ternates :  *  Mr.  and  «  Mrs.  G.  A.  Follansbee. 
Unity  Church :  Rev.  B.  R.  Bulkeley,  Mrs.  T.  F.  Gane,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Tlnkham. 
Gbnbsbo— Unitarian  Society:  *Rev.  John  B.  Bidwell,  Miss  C.  M.  Allen. 

MICHIGAN. 
AlTN  ABBOR— First  Unitarian  Society:  Arthur  Whltlark,  *  Mrs.  John  C.  Kimball. 

WISCONSIN. 

MiLWAUKXB— First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Henry  T.  Secrlst,  Miss  Kate  T.  Norrls,  *D.  W. 

Keyes. 

MISSOURL 

St.  Louis— Church  of  the  Messiah:  Rev.  John  Snyder,  John  H.  Ferry. 

Church  of  the  Unity :  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Learned,  Edward  D.  Meier. 
Mission  and  Free  School:  Charles  Krumm. 

IOWA. 

Sioux  Citt— First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford,  *J.  C.  C.  Hoskins.  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Bucknam. 
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KANSAS. 

LAWSE2CCB— First  Unlurlan  Society:  •Ker.  C.  O.  Ho^vland,  •B.  W.  Woodward,  'Tracy  Lear- 
Tard. 

NEBRASKA. 

OXAHA  —  Pirst  Unitarian  Church :  *  Rev.  Newton  M.  Mann,  *  William  Wallace,  *  Thomas  Kil- 
Itatrick. 

COLORADO. 

Obkxuby  — Flrat  Unitarian  Society  :  *ReT.  C.  Howard  WlUon,  Oscar  B.  Hawes. 

WASHINGTON. 

8KATTLB— First  Unitarian  Society:  *Rey.   J.  H.  Acton,  D.D.,  *  Joseph  Shippen.  *  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Allen. 

CALIFORNIA. 

•  ^^  

Oakland  —  First  Unitarian  Church:  Rer.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wilson. 
San  Fbanoibco— First  Unitarian  Soelety:  *ReY.  Horatio  Stebbtns,  D.D.,  Charles  M.  Qorham. 
Second  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  Leslie  W.  Sprague,  Rev.  Llla  Frost  Sprague. 

OREGON. 

Portland  — First  Unitarian  Society:  *  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,* Mrs.  R.  S.  Greenleaf,  *  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Backannm.    Alternates :  *  Miss  Margaret  Bnrrell,  *  Mrs.  Lee  Hoffman. 

MONTANA. 
Hblkna— First  Unitarian  Soelety :  Rev.  J.  H.  Crocker,  *  Hon.  Henry  M.  Blake.  *  A.  D.  Edger. 

CANADA. 

Hamilton— FirstiUnitarian  Church :  *  Rev.  J.  U.  Long,  Peter  Bertram,  *  J.  W.  Millard.    Alter- 
nates :  *  Mrs.  J.  H.  Long,  *  D.  S.  Thompson. 

ASSOCIATIONS. 

AacsBiCAN  Unitarian  Association:  George  Batchelor.  George  W.  Stone,  Horace  G.  Wadlln. 
Bknrvolrnt  Fraternity  of  Churobks:  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  William  P.  Fowler,  John 

Capen. 
Boston  association  of  Mini8tbr.««:  Rev.  S.  W.  Bush. 
Caps  Cod  Confbrbncb:    Rev.  John  A.  Bevington,  Hon.  Charles  Dillingham.  'Mrs.  O.  C. 

Wlnslow.    Alternate:  *  Rev  S.  B.  Flagg. 
Channino  Club  of  Boston:   Frank  B.  Thayer,  Horace  S.  Sears,  George  Hutchinson. 
Ghannino  Confbrbncb:  Rev.  Anna  Garlln  Spencer,  Mrs.  Frederick  Grinnell. 
Childbbn's  Mission  ot  tub  Children  of  the  Destitute,  Boston:   William  H.  Bald- 
win. *  Clarence  W.  Jones,  *  Dr.  J.  Foster  Bush,  Clara  J.  Whltcomb. 
Connecticut  Valley  Conference:  Rev.  F.  A.  Hinckley,  Rev.  C.  F.  Abbott,  *  H.  C.  Parsons. 
Hancock  Conference  (Maine)  :  *  Mr.  and  *  Mrs.  DAvld  B.  Flint,  *  Mrs.  F.  G.  Peabody. 
Iowa  Association  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Independent  Churches:   Rev.  Mary  A. 

Safford. 
Ladies'  Charitable  Socibtv  of  Fitzwilli am,  N.H.  :  *  Miss  Alice  Ayers,  *  Mrs.  Julia  Perry, 

•  Calvin  B.  Perry. 
Meadville  Theolooical  School:  Prof.  N.  P.  Oilman,  *  Edgar  Huldekoper.  F.  W.  Huldekoper. 
Ministers*  Lbague  for  Practical  Work:  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  *Rev.  E.  C.  Headle,  Rev. 

Pitt  Dillingham. 
National  alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Liberal  Christian  Women:  Mrs.  B. 

Ward  Diz,  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Fi field,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Davis. 
National  Bureau  of  Unity  Clubs:  Rev.  Thomas  Van  Ness,  Rev.  George  W.  Cooke,  *Rev. 

W.  H.  Savage. 
Nbw  England  associate  alliance:  Mrs.  H.  D.  Catlln,  Miss  Phosbe  M.  Waldo.  *  Mrs.  J.  M. 

Tyler. 
New  Hampshire  Unitarian  association:  Gen.  George  T.  Cruft,  Hon.  Henry  M.Baker. 

Col.  Charles  C.  Danforth. 
New  York  League  of  Unitarian  Women:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kenyon. 
Norfolk  Conference:  E.  A.  Coshlng.  Mrs.  G.  F.  Fisher,  *  Mrs.  Samuel  Phipps. 
Norfolk  and  Middlesex  Ministerial  Association  :  Rev.  Solon  W.  Bush.  Rev.  C.  C. 

Hnssey. 
North  Middlbsbz  Conference:  J.  A.  Harwood,  Littleton;  Thomas  H.  Elliot,  Lowell. 
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Pacific  Unitarian  Gonpbrbncb:  Charles  M.  Oorhum,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte,  *  Andrew  D. 

HalUdie. 
South  Middlesex  Conpbrknob  of  Conoregational  [Unitarian]  and  Other  Chris- 
tian Churches:  Walter  S.  Blanchard,  *  George  D.  Clark,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Parker. 
Suffolk  Conference:  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot.  *  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  Reuben  Peterson. 
The  Pacific  North-west  Conference  of  Unitarian,  Liberal  Christian  and  Indb- 

PKNDENT  Churches:  *ReY.  Earl  Morse  Wilbur. 
The  Unitarian  Conference  op  the  Middle  States  and  Canada:  Hon.  Dorman  B. 

Eaton,  Roy.  D.  W.  Morehouse,  *  Howland  Davis. 
Unitarian  Club  (Boston)  :  Francis  H.  Brown,  William  Howell  Reed. 
Unitarian  Club,  Philadelphia:  Edward  E.  Allen,  Mrs.  William  I.  Nichols,  William  V. 

Allen. 
Unitarian  Club,  Providence,  R.I.:  *  James  F.  Field,  *  Frank  Bowen.  *  William  H.  Miller. 

Charles  W.  Jencks,  Augustus  R.  Pearce. 
Unitarian  Educational  Societt  (Andover,  N.H.):  Miss  Mary  A.  Downing,  *Mrs.  Clar- 
ence E.  Carr,  J.  C.  A.  Hill. 
Unitarian  Ministers' Monday  Club:  *  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Mulleh,*Rev.  F.  H.  Jamee,  *Bev. 

Eber  R.  Butler. 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society:  Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  Richard  C.  Humphreys* 

Edwin  J.  Lewis,  Jr. 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Union  of  Boston:  Frank  B.  Thayer,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Ellot»  Hon. 

Charles  H.  Porter. 
Unitarian  Temperance  Society:  Rev.  C.  R.  Eliot,  *Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  *Mrs. 

M.  F.  W.  Homer. 
Western  Unitarian  Conference:  Rev.  Mary  A.  Saflord,  Rev.  A.  W.  Gould,  Hon.  D.  L. 

Shorey. 
Wisconsin  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Independent  Societies:  J.  T.  Dodge,  *8.  H. 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Anna  B.  Secrist. 
Worcester  association  of  Ministers:  *Rev.  George  8.  Ball,  *Rev.  Samuel  May,  *Rev. 

T.  T.  Stone,  D.D. 
Worcester  Conference:  Charles  H.  Blood,  John  C.  Otis.  Mrs.  W.  8.  Heywood. 
Worcester  League  of  Unitarian  Women:  *M1ss  Augusta  F.  Taft,  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Rugg, 

*Mrs.  James  B.  Stone. 


CONSTITUTION   AND   BY-LAWS. 

PREAMBLE. 

The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches  was 
formed  in  the  year  1865,  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
churches  and  societies  which  should  unite  in  it  for  more  and  better 
work  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  These  churches  accept  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  that  practical 
religion  is  summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

The  Conference  recognizes  the  fact  that  its  constituency  is  Congre- 
gational in  tradition  and  polity.  Therefore,  it  declares  that  nothing 
in  this  Constitution  is  to  be  construed  as  an  authoritative  test ;  and 
we  cordially  invite  to  our  working  fellowship  any  who,  while  differ- 
ing from  us  in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  spirit  and 
our  practical  aims. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. —  The  churches  and  other  organizations  here  repre- 
sented unite  themselves  in  a  common  body  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches. 

Art.  II. —  This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  such 
delegates,  elected  once  in  two  years,  not  exceeding  three  from  any 
church  or  other  affiliated  organization,  as  may  be  invited  by  the 
Council,  and  accredited  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  their  appointment. 

Art.  III. —  The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial  sessions, 
unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  Council. 

Art.  IV. —  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President ;  six  Vice-Presi- 
dents; a  general  Secretary;  a  Treasurer;  a  Council  of  twelve,  in- 
cluding the  general  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  of  whom  not  more  than 
half  shall  be  ministers ;  and  a  Committee  on  Fellowship,  consisting 
of  twelve, —  three  from  the  Eastern  States,  three  from  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States,  three  from  the  Central  Western  States,  and 
three  from  the  Pacific  States, —  who  shall  be  elected  at  each  meeting 
to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. 

Art,  V. —  The  Council,  during  the  intervals  of  the  biennial 
sessions,  may  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  government,  and  shall 
have  charge  of  all  business  having  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
Conference,  and  intrusted  to  it  by  that  body,  which  is  hereby  declared 
a  purely  advisory  one. 
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Art.  VI. —  The  National  Conference,  until  further  advised  by  its 
experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the  Unitarian  body 
as  the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confines  itself  to  recommending 
to  them  such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it  judges  to  be  in  the 
heart  of  its  constituency. 

Art.  VII. —  This  Constitution  may  be  amended,  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  delegates  accredited  thereto,  provided  public  announcement  of 
the  proposed  amendment  has  been  given  three  months  in  advance. 


BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  National 
Conference  for  its  biennial  meeting,  the  Council  shall  issue  a  circular 
letter  of  call  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  its  fellowship, 
accompanying  it  with  a  form  of  certificate,  the  production  of  which 
shall  be  the  proof  of  membership  of  the  Conference  until  others  are 
elected,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Conference,  and  a  copy  sent  to  every  delegate. 

3.  The  Council,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference,  shall  issue 
an  address  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  our  body,  whether 
members  of  this  Conference  or  not,  to  be  published  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference,  containing  such  advice  and  encourage- 
ment as  it  may  deem  appropriate ;  but  especially  communicating  to 
the  churches  and  organizations  the  recommendations  of  the  Confer- 
ence in  regard  to  plans  and  methods  of  work,  the  amount  of  money 
required  for  the  uses  of  the  year,  the  special  objects  to  which  they 
would  advise  its  appropriation,  with  such  suggestions,  as  to  a  just 
apportionment  of  the  burden,  as  they  may  judge  expedient  and  be- 
coming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself  accurately 
informed  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  various  organizations  in 
our  body,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual  churches ;  inviting  corre- 
spondence and  soliciting  reports,  to  be  sent  in  one  month  before  the 
biennial  meeting,  in  which  the  general  condition  of  the  parish,  its 
Sunday-school,  charities,  and  general  working  may  be  set  forth,  to 
the  end  that  the  Conference  may  know  what  the  wants  and  the 
wishes  of  the  churches  are,  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it  is 
possible  to  learn  in  the  necessary  hurry  of  the  biennial  meeting. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  shall  be 
the  person  to  whom  all  letters  and  communications  shall  be  ad- 
dressed ;  and  he  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  Council,  and 
constitute  its  Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches,  and  organizations  represented 
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in  each  Conference  shall  be  part  of  the  Biennial  Report.  The 
archives  of  the  Conference  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  General 
Secretar}%  subject  to  inspection  and  temporary  possession  by  the 
Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates  at  each 
Conference,  to  which  any  others  may  contribute,  to  defray  the  in- 
cidental expenses  of  the  Conference, —  such  as  printing  the  re- 
port, etc. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommended  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  its  delegates. 

9.  All  motions  and  resolutions,  not  merely  of  a  formal  or  inci- 
dental character,  which  propose  any  action  or  declaration  on  the 
dart  of  the  Conference,  shall,  unless  the  Conference  shall  otherwise 
specifically  order,  be  referred  without  debate  to  the  Committee  on 
Business,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  seasonable  reports  thereon. 
In  case  any  action  by  the  Conference  shall  be  recommended  in  a 
report,  a  suitable  time  for  the  same  shall  be  therein  designated ; 
and,  unless  objection  shall  be  made  to  any  report,  it  shall  be 
deemed  approved  by  the  Conference. 

10.  The  Fellowship  Committee  shall  include  in  its  scope  the  ex- 
tending of  fellowship  to  ministers  from  other  countries  coming  to 
America,  and  desiring  to  engage  in  ministerial  work  among  our 
Unitarian  churches. 

11.  No  one  admitted  by  the  Fellowship  Committee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  claim  insertion  in  the  list  of  ministers  until  after  being  set- 
tled in  some  parish  or  other  regular  ministerial  employment  for  at 
least  one  year. 
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